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TRANSLATOR’S’ PREFACE. 


Ir is to be hoped that the reproduction of the following work in 
English will not be regarded as a superfluous labor. The day has gone 
by, indeed, when the extravagant maxim could find acceptance, “The 
better grammarian, the worse logician and theologian ;” but the some- 
‘what indiscriminate depreciation of the study of the dead languages at 
the present day is not without injurious influence upon those who are 
preparing themselves to be expounders of the Divine Word. Even in 
that land which is reputed to be the home of philological studies, the 
prince of New Testament expositors has recently said: “We theo- 
logians are still far too deficient in a comprehensive and positive 
knowledge of Greek Grammar.”! The sense of such a deficiency 
which the general progress of linguistic science must sooner or later 
awaken, and especially the recognition (which the growing tendency to 
break away from traditional opinions will force upon theologians) 
_of the need of taking a new inventory of the biblical data, as preliminary 
to a revision of the scientific statements of the Christian faith, will 
eventually secure a welcome for works like the present. 

Its author is the youngest son of the late Philip Buttmann, whose 
Grammars, which have been in use now for more than eighty years, 
have rendered the name familiar wherever Greek is studied. After 
completing his training at the universities of Berlin and Bonn, he 
became, in 1837, a teacher in the gymnasium at Potsdam, where, by 
successive promotions, he attained, in 1854, to the rank of Professor. 
But in the same year he resigned his office, in order to secure the 
leisure needed for his literary labors; and he has lived since in retire- 
ment, except that he has held the position of “ Schulrath,” to which the 
city appointed him in 1864. 

Intrusted by the other members of the family with the care of his 
father’s grammatical works, he has edited at least eight editions of the 
#0-called Intermediate Grammar (which in its eighteenth edition was 
translated into English by the late Dr. Edward Robinson), and seven 


1 Meyer's Commentary on the Ep. to the Romans (5th ed.). Pref. p. vii note. 
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editions of the School Grammar. Under his hand these works have- 


undergone essential changes, especially in the syntax, and have been so. 


judiciously adapted to the steady progress in grammatical science, as 
still (forty-four years after the death of their author) to be able to 
maintain themselves in many German schools and universities against 
the competition of recent Grammars, like those of Curtius and 
Kriiger. 

Besides many essays upon grammatical, critical, and exegetical topics, 
which Professor Buttmann has prepared from time to time for the 
Studien und Kritiken, and other periodicals, he published, in 1856, a 
book on “ German Names of Places.” But his chief work, and that 
expecially for the preparation of which he withdrew from the labor of 
teaching, is his N.T. Grammar. This is confessedly the most important 
treatise on the subject which has appeared since Winer’s. ‘The author 
makes generous acknowledgments of indebtedness to Winer; but a 
slight examination of the book will convince the reader that it has a 
vilid claim to be regarded as an original work. In fact, the general 
attitude and drift of the two writers differ perceptibly. While Winer 
— owing, doubtless, to the lax views respecting the N. T. language 
which prevailed when he began to write — seems loath to recognize 
incipient departures from classic usage, Prof. Buttmann, on the other 
hand, is quick to concede and to trace out the general tendency of the 
language to degenerate from the classic standard, is inclined to give 
greater prominence than Winer to the influence of the Septuagint, and 
even to detect traces of the Latin in the syntax of the N. T. Hence 
it comes to pass that respecting several details, such as the unemphatic 
use of airds in the Nom. (p. 107), the use of periphrases for the Geni- 
tive (p. 156), of the Indic. Pres. for the Subjunc. in deliberative 
questions (p. 208 sq.), ete., his views vary materially from those of his 
predecessor. On other and broader topics, too, such as the use of the 
Art. (cf. pp. 90, 93), the apparently indiscriminate employment of Aor. 
and Perf. (p. 197), the so-called Gnomic Aor. (pp. 201 sqq.), the use 
and force of the particle tva (pp. 235 sqq.) and of the Infin. with row 
(pp. 266 sqq.), his clear and thorough discussions will be read with 


interest; while his full exhibition of grammatical forms,' especially those - 


of the verb, will prove to be specially helpful. And as his discussion of 
the principles of the N. T. language, both supplementing and qualifying, 
as it does, the views of Winer, will interest the student of grammar ; 
so his extended application of these principles in elucidating obscure 


1 Cf. Tischendorf’s commendatory rematk in his N.T. ed. Sept. Crit. Maj. 
Prolegg. p. Ix. 
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passages will be welcomed by those who care for little more than the 
results of exegesis. 

The form which the author thought best to give his treatise, viz. that 
of an Appendix to Ph. Buttmann’s Griechische Grammatik (the work 
which Dr. Robinson translated), has doubtless retarded its circulation.* 
By adopting that form, he was enabled, while devoting, at the most, 
but a passing remark to those points which the language of the N. T. 
has in common with classic Greek, to exhibit what is peculiar to the 
N. T. in a more sharp and consecutive treatment than would have been 
possible otherwise. But the scientific precision of the plan is counter- 
balanced, in the result, by the practical inconveniences to which those 
students are subjected who are not familiar with the grammatical 
method of Buttmann. It seemed desirable to the translator, therefore, 
while, on the one hand, retaining as far as possible the author’s exclusive 
treatment of his department, on the other hand, to adapt the work to 
the easy use of students drilled in other grammatical text-books. In 
order to accomplish this twofold object, I have introduced into the trans- 
lation so much only from Buttmann’s classical Grammar as was neces- 
sary, in every case, to render the matter under discussion intelligible to 
the student without recourse to that work; and, on the other hand, I 
have added to the references to that Grammar (which is designated by 
the letter B.) running references to the other classical Grammars most 
in use in this country and in Great Britain, viz. to those of Hadley, 
Crosby, Donaldson, Jelf. These Grammars, as well as Buttmann’s, 
are referred to by sections,’ and designated respectively by the initials ‘ 
H., C., D., J. 

Owing to diversity in the arrangement and treatment of topics, these 
references will not be found to be all equally pertinent. But in making 
them I have been governed by the conviction that a reference to a 
familiar work, and one at hand, is more serviceable, especially to a be- 
ginner, than a reference, though better in itself, to a work less accessible 
or less easily understood. 

In addition to the Grammars already named, references have been 
given to Prof. Goodwin’s Syntax of Moods and Tenses, to Winer’s 


1 Since the arrangements for this translation were completed with Prof. Butt- 
mann and his publisher, large use of the original has been made in the notes of 
Prof. Moulton’s excellent translation of the Szrth edition of Winer's N. T. Gram- 
mar. But it is believed that those who obtain their knowledze of it through that 
medium can hardly fail to desire to possess the entire work in English. 

2 Occasionally it has been convenient to refer to Buttmann’s Classical Grammar 
by pages. In that case the page given is that of Dr. Robinson’s translation of the 
eighteenth German edition, published in 1851, by Harper and Brothers, N.Y. 
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N. T. Grammar, and occasionally to Prof. Short’s Essay on the Order 
of Words in Attic Greek Prose.! These works are represented by G., 
W., and S. respectively. The references to Winer are to the pages of 
the authorized translation of the Seventh German edition, and are fol- 
lowed in each case by the number of the corresponding page in the 
original, inclosed within a parenthesis. The references to the “ Lehrge- 
baiude” of Gesenius have been supplemented, so far as possible, by 
references to the corresponding matter in his Hebrew Grammar. The 
general references to Pape and to Wahl have, for the most part, been 
retained. But the sixth edition of Liddell and Scott will ordinarily 
serve the student quite as well as the former; and the revised edition 
of Dr. Robinson’s N. T. Lexicon, or, still better, Prof. Grimm’s edition 
of Wilke’s Clavis? may be substituted for the latter. 

The matter incorporated from Buttmann’s classical Grammar, and 
the references to the other grammatical works above mentioned, are 
generally introduced without any distinctive mark; but all other addi- 
tions made by me are carefully distinguished from the original by square 
brackets. 

With the exception of the slight modification of the plan of the work 
which has been already described, and the omission of a paragraph from 
the author’s Preface which this modification rendered irrelevant, the 
translation reproduces the original in full and without change. But 
Prof. Buttmann has very kindly furnished me with two hundred and 
sixty-one manuscript additions and corrections for this edition — many 
‘of them of considerable length and much importance. In weaving 
them into the text, I have taken pains not to obscure the author’s change 
of opinion, when any has occurred. 


The Greek text of the N. T. generally adopted by the author is that 
of Lachmann’s larger edition; see the remarks on this subject at the 
close of the Introduction, p. 4. In the same place, the reader will 
discover that the printing of this book was begun nearly two years ago. 
But the delay is the less regretted, because in the interim the eighth 
edition of Tischendorf’s text and the Greek Testament of Tregelles 
have both been completed, so that in passages where allusion is made 


1 Prefixed to Dr. Drisler’s edition of Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. N. Y. 
Harper and Brothers. 1870. 

2 The translation of Prof. Grimm’s Lexicon which was promised in the Bib 
liotheca Sacra for October, 1864, has been lying in manuscript now for many 
months. ‘The protracted work of verifying the references is drawing towards & 
close, and the book will be published as soon as leisure can be found for the edi 
torial labor requisite to adapt it to the needs of English-speaking students. 
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to variation in the text, the reading adopted by both these editors has 
been indicated. To accomplish this at the least expense of alteration 
in the plates, the ordinary abbreviations Tdf. and Treg. have occasion- 
ally been superseded by the simple T. and Tr. respectively. For the 
same reason the codex Sinaiticus has been referred to by cod. Sin., Sin., 
and N indifferently. 

The Biblical references have all been carefully verified. The N. T. 
Index has been enlarged so as to include all the passages from the 
N. T. referred to in the Grammar; and a separate index has been 
added, comprising the passages cited from the Septuagint. For the 
labor which these improvements involved, as well as for valuable 
assistance in correcting the press, my grateful acknowledyments are 
due to my friend Rev. Geo. B. Jewett, D.D. 

The other indexes have been materially augmented; the cross- 
references have been multiplied; chapter and verse added to many of 
the fragmentary quotations from the N. T.; the pagination of the 
German original has been given in the margin; and at the end of the 
book a Glossary of technical terms encountered more or less frequently 
in commentaries and grammatical works has been added for the con- 
venience of students. 

Finally, I would reiterate the closing words of the author’s Preface, 
in reliance upon the promise made to those who shall agree as touching 
what they ask. 


J. H. THAYER. ~ 


TEROLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, Mass. 
August, 1873. 


PREFACE. 


As long ago as the appearance of the nineteenth edition of my 
father’s Greek Grammar, I designed to give, as an Appendix for the 
practical purposes of schools, a summary of the grammatical usage of 
the N. T. in so far as it differs from ordinary usage, in order subse- 
quently to follow it with a copious and scientific exposition of the 
entire department. To this twofold undertaking I was led by the per- 
suasion that Winer’s Grammar is, on the one hand, too comprehensive 
and learned for school use; and that on the other hand, for those who 
have been taught according to the plan of Buttmann’s Grammar, it pre- 
pares manifold difficulties by its arrangement and whole method of 
treatment, and requires for its correct understanding almost an inde- 
pendent training of its own. But my work also grew under my hands. 
The further I entered upon my theme, the more I perceived that such 
a summary as I had originally designed could only get a sure founda- 
tion and make claim to scientific worth in case the entire department 
had previously been explored as far as possible in all directions, and 
received a sustained exposition; and that, at any rate, it is a more 
correct and safe procedure to let a practical outline follow a larger work, 
executed on scientific principles, than the reverse. Thus arose this 
Grammar. That I venture to present it to the learned public in face 
of the many and undisputed excellences of Winer’s, does not arise from 
the mistaken and self-complaceut opinion that the work of my respected 
predecessor ought to be supplanted by a new one. On the contrary, it 
is my firm persuasion that Winer’s work will long continue to maintain 
its honorable position in philological as well as theological science; and 
it is my highest wish that my work may only succeed in winning for 
itself a modest place in this departmeut of literature behind, or by the 
side of, its predecessor and master. 

Winer’s Grammar originated at a tame when modern philological 
criticism, especially as applied by Lachmann and Tischendorf, had not 
yet given to the text of the N. T. that form which it now has in most 


of the editions used in schools and universities. It is true, the recent 
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revisions of the text remained by no means annoticed by Winer. 
On the contrary, the indefatigable labors of the man in this particular 
are shown by the circumstance that almost every new edition of his 
Grammar underwent the most important and radical alterations, in order 
to conform it to the stage of criticism at the time. But the work as a 
whole acquired by these frequent changes a somewhat ragged look, and 
a form often extremely inconvenient for practical use, especially fur 
citation. Since, too, hardly any performance within his department 
escaped the notice of this thorough investigator, inasmuch as he took 
notice of all publications in any way relating to it, — as well those of spe- 
cifically theological science as of philological, both oriental and classical,— 
and wrought the acquired results into his work, he imparted to it by 
degrees such a character that it may be regarded almogt as a grammati- 
cally arranged Commentary onthe N.T.; acommentary which, by its 
copious wealth and its searching treatment of many particular passages, 
is, and will remain, indispensable to every member of the theological 
profession. But on the other hand it is not to be denied, that by the 
accumulation (often unlimited) of learned material the clear grammati- 
cal outlook was frequently cut off. Furthermore, as the work did not 
adopt any given system of classical Greek grammar, but traversed anew, 
in the syntax at least, the entire realm of grammatical phenomena, 
much was of necessity given which strictly belonged to the general 
grammar, or at least might have been assumed as sufficiently well-known 
already. The mevitable consequence of this was, that for an unprac- 
tised eye what is distinctive and peculiar in N. T. usage is not discrimi- 
nated sharply enough from «what, as being common property to all who 
spoke and wrote Greek, pertains to Greek grammar in general. 
Taking, then, the critical investigations of the recent editors as my 
basis, aud adopting the philological views which underlie Buttmann’s 
Greek Grammar, particularly the nineteenth and following editions 
edited by me, I have given my N. T. Grammar the form of an Appendix 
to that work. In this way the first part of my book, which relates to 
Forms and Inflection, has acquired, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
fragmentary aspect, as the honored reviewer in Zarncke’s literary 
“Centralblatt” correctly remarks. Since, however, the deviations, in 
the matter of Forms, of the language of the N. T. writers, (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the text of the Apocalypse as established by 
modern criticism) from the current literary language, especially the 
then prevalent xowy, so-called, are by no means very important, a 
work undertaking to bring out only what is distinctive in the N. T. 
language cannot assume any other shape ; — just as the same description 
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holds true of that portion of Winer’s Grammar also which treats of 
Forms. 

As respects Syntax the case is different. Here what is characteristic 
and peculiar is incomparably more marked, in consequence of the nature 
of the contents of the N. T. books on the one hand, and of many foreign 
influences on the other. That the mental impulse given by the new doc- 
trine must produce a noticeable effect upon language, does not need to 
be shown at length. Of the foreign influences which impart to the 
‘Greek of the N. T. that complexion which distinguishes it so noticeably 
from the classic tongue, there are in particular four: First, the influence 
of the linguistic spirit of the Orient, especially of the O. T. Hebrew 
and of the Aramaic of the Palestinian Jews of that day (Hebraisms) ; 
Secondly (and closely connected with this), the influence of the Greek 
translation of the Bible by the Seventy interpreters, generally diffused 
as it was among the Jews of that region and so much in use (the Sep- 
tuagint); Thirdly, the influence coming from the popular language 
prevalent in all portions of the Greek world of that day, as distinguished 
from the literary diction of the repositories of classic Greek literature 
and culture (the Common or Colloquia] language) ; Fourthly, the in- 
fluence of the Latin language upon the later Greek or so-called xowy 
(Latinisms). 

at * * #* #* # 

A complete exhibition of the linguistic peculiarities of the N. T. 
would comprise a discrimination between the styles peculiar to the 
different N.'T. authors. For it is not to be overlooked, that (leaving the 
Apocalypse aside) there exists a difference not only between the historic 
writings and the epistolary, but also within these main divisions, betweep 
the synoptists and John ; between the Pauline and the Catholic epistles ; 
between individual Evangelists ; in fact, between the several writings 
ot one and the same author ; — an assertion whieh is true, for example, 
of the Gospel of Luke and the Book of Acts. A detailed exposition of 
these differences, however, would carry us quite too far, and lies beyond 
the limits of this Grammar, which is primarily concerned only with 
grouping as far as possible all characteristics together, and so taking a 
combined view of the N. T. diction and style. The compass of the 
several writings, also, is too small to afford a basis for separate exposi- 
tions of the various peculiarities in language; and an author must be 
satisfied to treat this subject in a fragmentary way as opportunity offers. 
Moreover, a minute elaboration of this topic falls rather to the depart- 
ment of N. T. stylistics, or of exegesis, whose business it is to examine 
and elucidate the individual writings on all sides. The reader, there 
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fore, may be the more readily referred to these exegetical works, as 
more thorough treatment and careful investigation have already been 
bestowed upon the subject by the recent commentators ;! and in conse- 
quence of the critical renovation of the text will continue to be given 
it in the future. Whatever grammatical results, however, could already 
be mentioned, I have carefully endeavored to note: by speaking of 
them in their place as special peculiarities, and by giving as complete a 
list of them as possible in the Index under the head of the respective 
N. T. authors. The same has been done in reference to the four aspects. 
of the language previously mentioned, with regard to which the Index 
may be consulted under the topics, Hebraisms, Septuagint, Language 
(popular and later Greek), Latinisms. 

On two other points it seems to me necessary to say a word in this 


place, viz. the proper attitude and relations of New Testament Grammar 


to Exegesis and to Lexicography. The contents of the N. T., especially 
of the Epistles, are so exceptional both as respects difficulty and impor- 


tance, and the compass of the several books is so small, that in the 


domain of interpretation the most diverse results could not fail to be 
brought to light. Evidence of this is afforded by the extremely numer- 
ous and voluminous exegetical writings, the like of which in amount can 
probably be shown by no literary productions of ancient or modern 
times. Owing to the variety of religious parties and theological sects, 
which from the first centuries down have been so numerous and change- 
ful, as well as in consequence of the restricted views or one-sided parti- 
zanship of individuals, the diversity of exegetical principles is very 
considerable ; — in fact there are for many passages almost as many 
different interpretations as interpreters (see ex. gr. Winer on Gal. iii. 


20). And to what assaults from the same quarter and for the same: 


reasons the sacred text itself has been exposed from the very earliest 
times, the collection of various readings affords many a striking proof ; 
(see ex. gr. 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John v. 7; 1 Cor. xv.51,etc.). Nowhere, 


however, do the opinions of interpreters diverge more widely than where 


a knowledge of grammatical principles was wanting, and consequently 
the caprice of the private understanding had free course, so that often 


N. T. Grammar was made responsible for the strangest hypotheses and. 


climeras. Although the knowledge of grammar is not the only, still 


1 Among many others J may mention the commentaries of Bleek on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of Liicke and Tholuck on John, of Fritzsche on the first two 
Gospels, of the same author and of Riickert and Reiche on the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Corinthians, of de Wette and Meyer on all the books of the N. T 
the numerous N. T. Introductions, etc. 
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it is the primary and the main, foundation of interpretation; at any 
rate, it is a check to subjective caprice and inordinate excesses. With- 
out this foundation there can be po talk about certainty in explaining 
the Scriptures; for we possess no inspired interpretation. Linguistic 
products, even the most sacred, are like all others, subject to the restraint 
of linguistic laws, which, be they ever so special, are nevertheless Laws, 
which every author spontaneously and unconsciously obeys. ‘To establisu 
such definite linguistic laws, together with the just as definitely-limited 
exceptions (so far forth as the latter either rest upon analogies in ordi- 
nary usage, or at least group themselves together under a distinctly 
traccable special analogy), and to combine all these phenomena into 
one systematic whole, is the business of a special grammar. 

Many passages of Scripture, however, are of such a kind that, owing 
to the limited extent of the several books, they are destitute of any 
other analogy. These, to be sure, must then be explained from them- 
selves, from the context and the tenor of Scripture, or by the aid of 
ancient tradition (which must have for us the greater authority the 
nearer it stands to the time of composition of the Scriptures), in a word, 
historically rather than grammatically. Such cases must be left prin- 
cipally to Exegesis. If Grammar notices them, it does so rather inci- 
dentally, and for the sake of completeness; their value to Grammar 
can only be determined by their relation to analogies already estab- 
lished. J*or she can adopt,and work up as solid portions of the system 
she would found, only those results of [fermeneutics which rest upon 
analogies, if she will not run the risk of being compelled to pull to 
picces to-morrow what she to-lay perhaps has laboriously built up, and 
to cast away as useless material what she has over-hastily made the 
corner pillar of her structure. On the other hand, it would be just as 
erroneous, if she in haughty self-sufficiency should wish utterly to 
seclude herself from the results of Hermeneutics. Both sciences must 
continually go hand in hand. As Ilermencutics has in Grammar her 
constant monitor and the touchstone of her results, so Grammar receives 
from the discreet critico-historical inquiry of Exegesis perpetually new 
enrichment. It is an unscientific, irrational demand, — and one which 
misjudges man’s powers, — that the one science should not begin to act 
till after the other has finished its work; since, on the contrary, they 
are both at the same time called and commissioned for the understanding 
of the Scriptures. By progressive discernment, with the help of Gram 
mar and under the guidance of critico-historical research, continually to 
diminish the number of passages which refuse to submit to any linguis- 
tic analogy (and cousequently as to whose meaning commentators 
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generally diverge in all directions) is one of the leading and abiding 
aims of Hermeneutics. 

Further: it is difficult to draw a sharp boundary line between Lexi- 
cography and the explanation of words (Semasiology) on the one hand, 
and Grammar on the other; since both departments often encroach 
upon each other, and stand in relations of reciprocity. Indeed, from a 
scientific point of view every syntactic phenomenon connected with a 
word ought to be included in syntax, of whatever nature that phenome- 
non may be: for example, the different significations of a word so far 
forth as they proceed from a difference of construction, or on the other 
hand occasion a different construction. Buta particular grammar, hike 
that of the N. T., always subserves, in the main, practical necessities ; 
and it would be obliged to extend its limits far too wide, if in the respect 
under consideration it would attain to merely relative completeness even. 
Here also, therefore, a separation must take place between what can 
be traced back to definite laws and perceptible analogies, and what as 
an isolated peculiarity can be conveniently left to the dictionaries. It 
is true, the general lexicons in common use in the schools, as they are 
all based on classical usage, are not sufficient in many cases for the 
understanding of the N. T. (compare ex. gr. the words murevew, éAmi- 
Lav, dpodroyetv; the prepositions éy, eis, azo, etc.); and accordingly, a 
great number of special dictionaries have been prepared by scholars, 
among which may be named those of Schéttgen, Schleusner, Wahl, 
Bretschneider, Wilke, Schirlitz, ete. Grammar, however, obliged as 
it is continually to impose upon itself firm restrictions, cannot possibly 
include all that is lexically important — unless the fulness of details is 
to destroy the evident perspicuity of the whole, but must regard its task 
as completely performed when all the combinations and constructions 
occurring in the N. T., especially those relating to cases and verbs, are 
linguistically accounted for. The possession of a special dictionary, 
therefore, will always be requisite to theologians and every one who 
desires to investigate the N. T. writings minutely. 

These are the principles and the most important aims which have 
guided me in the composition of this work. Whether I have a right to 
appear before the literary public with a book which originated in this 
way and has been wrought out according to these principles, those must 
jadge who join to linguistic knowledge an unprejudiced view of the 
great difficulties to be overcome. Whether I hereafter venture to make 
an abridgment of this work for the use of schools, will depend upon 
the invitation especially of those gentlemen who have charge of religious 
instruction in the Gymnasia. 
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In conclusion, let me be permitted, with allusion to the closing words 


of Winer’s Preface to the last [i.e. the 6th] edition of his Grammar, to 


utter the deep-felt desire, that under God’s assistance it may be reserved 
for this book also (in fellowship with the work of my honored pre- 
decessor, to which it owes very much, indeed the greatest part, of its 
value) to further the knowledge of Biblical truth so far as any such 


work can. 


Porspam, Nov. 1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


B. $1, N.8; C. $88; H. §4f; D. $18 


1. Tue basis of the Hellenistic language of the N. T. is the 
so-called Macedo-Alexandrian dialect, which, as is well 
known, became current in the time of the Ptolemies, especially 
at Alexandria, then the seat of culture; and this again was 
founded upon the «xowv7 dudXextos Which sprang from the Attic 
dialect. From Alexandria Greek speech and culture spread 
over the Asiatic kingdoms which arose from the Macedonian 
conquest, and accordingly over Syria. Here, of course, much 
that was local and foreign was mixed with it, not only in the 
mouth of the people, but also of the educated who wrote for 
the people. Consequently, in the language of the N. T. when 
compared with the Attic dialect, — the general basis of the 
(prose) literary language, — we may distinguish, first, the pecu- 
liarities belonging to the Alexandrian (Macedonian) dialect ; 
and secondly, especially in the Syntax, the so-called Hebraisms 
(Aramaisms). 

Remark. Since the N.T. writings, however, are (perhaps with 
the exception of Matthew) the free products of authors who thought 
and spoke in Greek, they do not exhibit nearly as many Hebraisms as 
the language of the Seventy, who translated immediately from the 
Hebrew ; they consequently constitute an independent idiom. But as 
the translated Scriptures of the O. T. exercised a manifold influence 
upon the composition of the N. T. books— being referred to very often 
by the N. T. writers, who inwove into their language quotations from 
them, now literal, now free, — a N. T. Grammar must often take notice 
of the language of the Septuagint. 


2. The language of the several books of the N.T. again 
varies according as every individual writer 1) has his peculiar 
modes of expression, 2) and even certain dialectic peculiarities, 
3) and approximates more or less to the Hebrew style. In 
particular the historic books differ from the epistolary in 


consequence of their differing aim and contents; inasmuch 
1 


rs 
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as the historic, especially the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
John, approximate more to the (Aramaizing) language of 
the people; the Epistles, on the other hand, particularly those 
written by Paul to Greek-speaking churches and persons in 
Europe and Asia, are connected as respects language with 
the literary Greek then in use, yet not without noticeable 
deviations in construction and in the formation and meaning 
of words, since the common Greek habits of thought and 
speech were not adequate to the expression of the new ideas. 
The strictly Greek style of writing is approximated most closely 
by the writings of Luke, especially by the Acts, of which the 
diction and entire mode of expression is often suggestive of 
Attic elegance and is full of genuine Greek turns and construc- 
tions, although instances of the opposite are not wanting in 
them. Lastly, the language of the Apocalypse is distinguished 
from all the rest by great and sometimes very anomalous 
peculiarities in word and structure. 

3. Since the Alexandrian dialect arose from the «own, it is 
not surprising that writers speak even of so-called Ionisms, 
Dorisms, etc. (though very limited in number) in the N.T. also. 
But neither the language of the N.T., nor that of the xovvoi 
in general, can be regarded as a mixture, as is sometimes 
assumed, of the various Greek dialects ; since all the dialectic 
phenomena in question are in part quite isolated and in part 
of doubtful origin. 


4. Although we possess a large number of mss.) of thie 
N. T. Scriptures, some of which are very old, and the writings 
of the oldest church fathers bear witness largely to the text 
current in their times, yet very divergent forms of the text 
have come down to us. This makes it often very difficult — 
indeed, owing to the equal authority for the readings, almost 
impossible — to distinguish between what originally belonged 


1 The most important among the so-called uncial Codices (i.e. Mss. written im 
uncial letters) are the Cod. Alexandrinus (A) now in the British Museum, Lon- 
don, Cod. Vaticanus (B) in Rome, Cod. rescriptus Ephremi (C) in Paris, Cod. 
Cantabrigiensis (D),ctc. To these must now be added the Cod. Sinaiticus (&) in 
St. Petersburg (recently discovered by Tischendorf in the Convent of Mt. Sinai). 
The oldest mss. are Codd. Vat. and Sin., both of the 4th century. See, for 
details concerning the mss., the Prolezcmena of Tischendorf and Scholz, the 
Introductions of Hug, [Tregelles, Scrivener], Griesbach’s Symb. Crit., |Smith’s 
Bible Dict. Art. New Testament, especial y in the Am. ed.], ete. 
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to the author, and what to the transcribers and the time in 
which and for which they wrote. The earlier editions of the 
N.T.—as the editio princeps which appeared (at Alcala) in 
Spain, (the so-called Complutensian); then the various editions 
by Erasmus which appeared in the sixteenth century (and 
which Luther used in his translation), and particularly that 
by Robert Stephens (1550), Theodore Beza (1565), and the 
Elzevirs (1624, — which last gradually acquired general cur- 
rency in the Western Church, and hence its text is called the 
Textus Receptus) —all rest more or less upon a very imper- 
fect, in fact, arbitrary, collation of a number of Mss. appar- 
ently for the most part the more modern. In the 17th century, 
accordingly, and particularly in the 18th, a great multitude 
of various readings was collected through the more careful 
collation of the most important of the older mss., and by the 
labors of many scholars, as Bengel, Wetstein, Bentley, Birch, 
Griesbach, etc.; but the text of most of the subsequent 
editions } differed in the main but little from the textus recep- 
tus, since the editors (generally theologians) did not venture 
to depart too far from that to which usage had given a kind of 
ecclesiastical sanction. Hence the need of a text founded 
upon a purely philological process became more and more 
pressing. The merit of having prepared the way for such a 
thorough revision of the text upon critical and philological 
principles, belongs unquestionably to Carl Lachmann (Lchm.), 
who first in 1831 prepared a smaller edition of the N. T. and 
subsequently in 1842 a larger edition? furnished with a critical 
apparatus and Jerome’s Latin version, the so-called Vulgate 
Almost at the same time and in pursnance of essentially the 
same method,—yet often reaching different results, partly 
because starting with other critical views,’ partly in conse- 
quence of using a much greater number of Mss., collations, 
and critical helps of every kind — L. F. C. Tischendorf (Tdf.) 

1 The greatest reputation among those of more recent date was won by the edi- 
tions of Griesbach which were prepared with judicious criticism and great care: 
smaller ed. Leips. 1825 ; larger ed. Vol. I. Halle, 1796 (3d ed. care of David Schulz, 
Berlin, 1827), Vol. II. Hal. 1806. 

2 Novum Testamentum gr. et lat. Car. Lachmannus rec., Ph. Buttmannus 
Grace lect. auctoritates apposuit. Berol. 1842, 1850. 

® On the critical principles of the tvro editors see tte Prefaces to their respective 


editions, and the discussions and er positions in the theol. Stud. a. Krit. there 
referred to. 
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undertook to restore the text in a series of editions of the N.T., 
the first of which appeared in 1841. After making several 
journeys expressly for this purpose, collating for himself 
nearly all the most important Codices, and publishing several 
ancient and newly-discovered manuscript documents,! he pre- 
pared a second larger edition [1849],? provided with a copious 
critical apparatus, which was followed (in 1854) by the 
Triglot edition, comprising the Greek text, the Vulgate and 
the oldest Lutheran translation [cf. note * below]. Respect- 
ing other modern editions, as that of Scholz, Ed. von Muralt, 
the Acts by Bornemann, see Tisch. pref. [Tregelles, on the 
Printed Text of the Gr. N. T. 1854; cf. the Introductions, etc., 
referred to p. 2, note!}. The present work will in the main 
take as its basis the text of Lachmann’s large edition, yet con- 
stant regard is paid to the readings of Tischendorf;? and, 
where it seemed necessary, to those of Griesbach (Grsb.) also, 
as well as of the textus receptus (Rec.). [In disputed passages 
the reading adopted by Tregelles (Treg.), in his Greek New 
Testament (exclusive of the Revelation, which is not yet pub- 
lished‘), 1857-70, will also be indicated. ] 


1 See the list of them given in the Preface to the editions of 1849 and 1854 
[more fully in his 7th ed. 1859], and at the end of his second edition of the Sept. 
(Lips. 1856), [4th ed. 1869]. | 

2 Novum Testamentum Graece. Ad. antiq. testes rec., appar. crit. apposuit, 
ete. C. Tischendorf. ed. II. Lips. 1849. 

8 There is just appearing [1855 sqq.] in separate numbers, a new (7th) edition 
of Tischendorf’s text of 1849, considerably modified in the text, but more espe- 
cially furnished with the critical Commentary of the edition of 1849 greatly 
enlarged and perfected, so that the reader is now enabled in every single case to sce 
the entire stock of variants, and the kind of support given to every reading (even 
to those not received) by mss., versions, fathers, etc.; the compendious nature of 
the former Commentary rendered this often quite impossible, at least very trouble- 
some and uncertain. Regard will be paid to this edition also as far as it has already 
appeared. [Of his most recent (8th) critical edition (1864 sqq.), eight parts (ex- 
tending to 1 Cor. v. 7) have already (Scpt. 1871) been published. Unless some 
indication to the contrary be given, this is the text of Tischendorf uniformly re- 
ferred to. He has edited besides, NW. 7. Gr. ex cod. Sin. Lips. 1865, and N. 7. Vat- 
tcanum, Lips. 1867 ; to both of these reference will be occasionally made when the 
text of a passage 1s in question.] [‘Ihe tezt of ‘I'df.’s 8th ed. is now complete.| 

[* It has appeared since the printing of this book was begun, and its readings 
will be referred to so far as practicable.) 
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PRONUNCIATION, ORTHOGRAPHY. 
B. $8, 2; C. $79; W. p. 48 (47); Tdf. ed. 7 Prol. xxxvil. aq. 1. eqq. 

The letter « is often represented in the mss. of the N. T. by 
e:; yet no inference can be drawn from this respecting its 
quantity, for the change occurs in the case of long vowels 
(Preufis, yervwoxw) and of short (nyyexev, xaBecoas) alike. | 
Under the influence of Itacism also it is often reproduced by 
7 (as Kn\xta, mpwroxdrynow, Bpaynow), and on the other hand 
€. is represented by « (azreotiAey, atticbac D): In foreign 
words the use of ec for« has been in part adopted into the text 
(see p. 6 note). In genuine Greek words the usual spell- 
ing is followed in the printed editions. But in Matt. xxviii. 3 
all the (older) mss. give edéa for idéa (Lchm.); and it has 
consequently been received into the text by Tischendorf [and 
Tregelles]. This was the general mode of writing the word. 
Hence even Suidas so spelt it, adding expressly ot viv 51a rod ¢ 
ypadovot; cf. Bhdy. praef. ad Suid. p. 39; Fischer on Plat. 
Euthyphr. p. 125. 

A similar vacillation is found in the mss. between e and az 
(several instances of which are given on p. 40, note 1) and 
other vowels, especialiy between oz and uv (thus, almost always 
nvuyny for nvotynv). On the various Itacistic interchanges in 
the mss. see Tdf. praef. ad Vet. Test. pp. 72, 80 [ed. 3, and N.T. 
as above]; Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 117 sq. Before yu, ¢ is often 
written instead of o, as Zuuvpvns (adopted by Tdf. [ed. 8, Rev. 
i. 11 and ii. 8]), which spelling, according to Lucian (jud. voc. 
9), must have been pretty general. 


TERMINAL LETTERS. 
B §$4,5; H. §740q.; C. $160; D. § 888q. 
Hebrew proper nouns in the Greek text, either, 1) appear 
analtered (and are then indeclinable), so that the eye must 
5 
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6 accustom itself to a multitude of unusual terminal letters, as 
in Aaveid, ‘Paya8, Boot, Nalapad, etc.1; or, 2) they receive a 
Greek termination (and are then inflected according to anal- 
ogy), as Mwvo7s, ‘Hoaias, ‘Iepepias, "Iwvas, "Incods; or, 3) 
they appear in both forms, the foreign form then always being 
indeclinable; e.g. 9 “Iepovoadrjp and ta ‘Iepocodupa, Mapidp 
and Mapia, ’Iaxw8 (so always of Jews, Matt. i. 15, etc.) and 
"IaxwBos (so of the various Christians), SaovA (so of the son 
of Kish, Acts’ xiii. 21) and 2avdAos (so always, in narration, 
of the apostle before he took the name of JIadXos; but even 
then, whenever he is addressed, the national form 2Jaova is 
uniformly used, Acts ix. 4, etc.). Latin names are always 
Grecized, as IItAaros,? "Iotoros, P7rAE, etc. Concerning the 
inflection of Grecized proper names see p. 15 sq. below. 


ENCLITICS. 
B. 14, 4. and N.1; H. § 106sq.; C. § 787 8q.; J. § 64 obs. 1; D. § 55. 

The general laws of Inclination hold to their full extent in 
the N.T. writings ;— that is to say, this method of accentua- 
tion has been carried out consistently in the N.T. becauso 
there was no reason for following there different rules in 
reference to the accents from those followed in all other Greek 


1 As respects the spelling of foreign names there is naturally enough consider- 
able diversity, not only in the mss., but also in the several editions. Thus Lach- 
mann, for instance, gives the name Nazarcth not only in the form Na¢apd@ Matt. 
iv. 13, but also Na(apé6 ii. 23 and Na(apér Mark i. 9; [Tdf. and Treg. use the 
forms in -e@ and -er, and also (Matt. iv. 13) the form Na(apd. ‘Tdf. in his 7th ed. 
(see Prol. p. lv. note) had decided that -e@ was the form everywhere to be used in 
Matt. and -er inJohn. In the note on Luke i. 26 in his 8th ed. he thinks this evan- 
gelist used the form in -e8, with the exception of -pd in iv. 16]. The name David 
(in the mss. commonly written Aad) appears now in Lachmann in the form 
Aaveid throughout (not Aavl or AaBid), and Tdf. [and Treg.] have followed him 
in this respect. In reference to other names there is no such harmony between the 
editions, e.g. Kfs and Kels [Lchm. with whom Tdf. now and Treg. agree], Xopa(l» 
[Lchm.] and -¢eiv |Tdf. Treg.], pa8si [Lchm. Treg.] and JafBef ['Tdf., cf. Prot. 
ed. 7, p. li.], XepouBlu and xepouvBely Lchm. [Tdf. ed. 8; Treg.] Heb. ix. 5. The 
Greek mode of writing the name Beelzebub (as Luther [so A. V.] has it after the 
Vulgate) is BeeACeSova, that of Belial is more probably BeAlap 2 Cor. vi. 1% Tdf. 
{ed.8; Treg.]. See on this subject Tdf. ed. 2. p. 34 | Alf. N.T. Vol. I. prol. p 
94 sq.|. 

2 As respects the accentuation MsAdros sce Fritzsche on Mark p. 671; Winer p. 
52 (51). Bekker in his edition of Josephus always marks this and similar proper 
names with the circumflex; and the recent editors of the N. T. have decided in 
favor of this mode of writing. See Tisch. pref. p. 36 [ed. 7, p. lxi. In ed. 8 he 
writes Me:Aaros ; see his note on Matt. xxvii. 2]. Elsewhere the long a in words 
of Latin origin appears marked simply with the acute (not circumflex) ; as, cevdra 
(Plur. Romul. 13), Arydpe, AAAryape (26), ewpecodro: (Moral. p. 726). 


MUTATIONS OF THE CONSONANTS; ASPIRATES. v4 


writings.! Dissyllables after perispomena are not marked as 


enclitic ; hence zrats doriv, yuvacav twov, etc. Cf. Herm. de 
emend. rat. I. 71, 73. 


MUTATIONS OF THE CONSONANTS. 
B. §16, N. 8; H. §§ 41 #q. 60; C. § 151 6qq.; J. §§ 84. 88; 

The use of oo for tr, described as mainly Ionie, is in the 
N. T. the only traditional spelling with most words, as trepiacds, 
Oaracca, yAwooa, tacow, etc. In the Comparative, the forms 
xpeicowv, éXadoowv are interchanged with apeirrwy, éddtTwD ; 
and in certain words derived from them the tr has become 
established, as éXatTow, éXaTrovéw, HrTHUA, nTTacOaL. 

The combination pp is exchanged with po, e.g. Oappéw and 
Oapoéw (see Wahl, clav. min.). But instead of dppyy Lchm. 
has everywhere (even in Rev. xii. 5,13) restored the form 
with po [so Treg.; and Tdf. also except in Rom. i. 27]. 


ASPIRATES. 
B. $17, N.1; H. §72; C. $167; J. § 28 

The use of an aspirate before a smooth breathing conflicts, 
indeed, with the general rules of orthography, which are ob- 
served also in the N.T., yet in several instances is pretty well 
established. Thus we have, e.g. éfude Acts iv. 29 [éride Tdf.], 
agidw Phil. ii. 28, épetdey Luke i. 25 Tdf. [ed. 1], apermifovres 
vi. 85 Lehm., ovy ‘Iovdaixas Gal. ii. 14 (Tdf. ody’, as cod. A has, 
e.g. in ovy’ deoGe Luke xvii. 22) —to write it thus with the 
apostrophe was the almost universal ‘isage, see Schneider on Plat. 
Rep. p. 495; Anecd. Bekk. p. 683 sq. On the other hand, in 
the mss. we also find often ov« ebpov (Exod. xvi. 27), ovx &vexa 
in Hermas, otc. ; but see below p. 10. On the omission of as- 
piration (ovx éornxev) see Tdf.’s note on John viii. 44. [He 
writes émioratas for épictatas in 1 Thess. v. 3.] Further 
ep edrrids Acts ii. 26 [CTdf. edz.); Rom. viii. 20 Tdf.; iv. 18 
Lehm.], ov»~x 7ydmrnoav Rev. xii. 11, ovy idov Acts ii. 7, ovx 
odiyos xix. 23 Lchm., cf. xii. 18; see Lachmann’s pref. p. 42. 
The aspiration éAmis occurs also in inscriptions; see Franz, 
Epigr. 111. It is possible that the retention of the digamma in 
single words (cf. the Lat. video) occasioned these irregularities, 
which occur elsewhere also, see Winer p. 40 (44). 

B. $18, N.2; H. § 65, 0.; C. § 159, d.; J. §81,0.; W. p. 44. 

The form €6v6n, which formerly stood in the text (1 Cor 

v.7) has now given place again to the regular forin étv@n. 


1 Tne oldest manuscripts have in general few or no accents; s e Hug, Einl. § 50. 


8 DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS; CHANGES OF ». 


. DovusiinG OF CONSONANTS. 
B. $21, 8; H. §40b.; C. §159; D. § 96; J. §22,8 
Lachmann, following manuscripts, has often introduced again 
in spelling proper names 6@ instead of 70, and Tischendorf 
[and Tregelles also} has in part followed him in this. Thus 
in Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] we always find Ma@@aios (even in Acts 
i, 13) Ma@@av, but in Lehm. [Treg.] Mar@ar Luke iii. 24 
[Tdf. Ma0@a0; Treg. Ma@@ar in Luke iii. 29] ; and in Lchm. 
Mar@ias Acts i. 23 (Treg. Tdf. Ma@@.]. Since in matters of 
orthography no uniformity can be attained either by following 
MSS. or inscriptions, it seems advisable here, where the two 
modes of writing cannot have been governed by any difference 
in sound (cf. Lchm. pref. p. 40), to follow out consistently 
either the spelling with 0@ (which occurs here and there in 
inscriptions also), or that with 7@ as the grammarians prescribe. 
The name Zacchaeus is written Zaxyaios by all; on the other 
hand, the spelling of "Awdia Philem. 2, Sdardecpa Acts v. i, is 
doubtful. 
On the neglect to double p see p. 32. 


CHANGES OF v. 
B. $25, N.8; H. §62; C. §166; D. §101; J.28; W. p. 48; Taf. ed. 7, Prol. p. xlvii aq. 

The rule that ovvy in composition, before o followed by 
another consonant, and before ¢, drops its v, is often disregarded 
in the N. T.; thus we always find cuvoraupody, cuvotpatiwtns, 
avvl,yv, cuventeiv, auvduvyos. In other words, however, the omis- 
sion is made, e.g. cvatatixos, cuaTevdlw, avoTayeiv, avoTpéda, 
avotpodn, cvoxynpatifeyv. See Wahl’s clavis, and Lachmann’s 
pref. p. 40. Further, the oldest (uncial) Mss. often omit the 
assimilation of the v in the two prepositions avy and éy before 
labials and palatals, sometimes also before > and a, thus 
ovvrapadaBew, cuvpabntns, cvveabioavrwr, éveaxeiv, évyeypap- 
HévOS, TUVAUTTOULEVOS, GUVTwpa, etc., and likewise in separated 
words év zéom (only in the Apocalypse does Tdf. [ed. 7; ef. 
Prol. to Sept. ed. 4, p. Ixxii] write them always as one word: 
éupéow), év Kava. In particular it may be noticed that in com- 
pounds with ey and ovp cod. Vat. (and Sin.) almost always neg- 
lects assimilation when these prepositions preserve their proper 
signification ; see Bttm.’s Rev. of Kuenen and Cobet’s ed. of 
cod. Vat. in the theol. Stud. u. Krit. for 1862 p. 180. On the 
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other hand, the mode of writing as one word is often found, as éu- 
péow, eyxava, cuptact, etc. (Tdf. writes évmrpooGev in Rev. iv. 6. | 
MovasLe Fixat Lerrers. 
B. § 26, 2and 4; H. §788q.; C. § 162 aq.; D. §85; J. §20.2; W. p. 41sq. 

In the earlier editions the rules of the grammarians in ref- 
erence to v édeAnvortixov were followed. These, however, were 
found to be so seldom sustained by the manuscripts, that at 
present Tischendorf has retained v éfedrxvorixov before every 
consonant without exception, and has carried out this rule 
consistently, with very few exceptions, throughout the N. T. 
[i.e. in ed. 7, cf. Prol. p. liii; in ed. 8 he has dropped it in 
seve-al cases, following the best Mss.; see the note below. ] 
Lachmann (in his large edition) also writes it before all the 
consonants ; yet in particular cases, following the Mss., he has 
not admitted it; these, however, almost disappear in the mul- 
titude that remain: eg. Matt. vi. 24; John ix. 80,32; Acts il. 
6, 22, 40; vii. 25; ix. 22; x. 40; xii. 6; xxi. 33; Rom.ii. 8; 
Rev. xix. 17; Luke xvii. 29, etc.} 

The numeral exoot appears everywhere, even at the end of 
a sentence and before a vowel (Acts i. 15 [yet Treg. -ow]), 
without » éperxvorixov. So too in the O. T., see Tdf’s. ed. 
praef. p. xxxiv. [ed. 4; cf. N. T. ed. 7, p. liv.]. 

Precisely the same procedure occurs in connection with 
ovrws, so that the other form odr@ is at present almost com- 
pletely banished from the text (cf. Tdf. ed. 7, p. liii]. There 
are rare exceptions again in Lchm. ; as, Phil. iii. 17; Acts xxiii. 
11; Rom. i. 15; vi. 19, ete. 

1 Perhaps we can hardly hope ever to succeed in clearing up this point, since, as 
‘he liberty of later times in the use of » was manifestly unrestrained, and the thing 
itself is so trivial, the transcribers (learned and unlearned) of the N. T. books felt 
little besitation in employing or omitting it at option. Consequently the consis 
tent introduction of the » épeAxvorindy throughout may be justified as a silent con- 
fession of the impossibility of tracing out the original mode of spelling of the 
authors themselves ; and so much the more, as the cases in which al/ the mss. em- 
ploy » contrary to the grammatical rule appear to be very frequent, while cases of 
the other class (in which all mss. omit it), are extremely rare. It would only be 
necessary, then, to bring one’s self to use the » in these rare cases contrary to the 
mss., as in Luke xvi. 13; Matt. vi. 24 (3uof Tdf. [so too Treg.} even in ed. 7, with 
the remark: sic codd. unc. omnes, ut videtur [cf. note on Luke |. c. ed. 8]). If we are 
anwilling to do this, then Lachmann’s (and Tdf.’s?] method of allowing here as 
elsewhere the authority of the oldest mss. to decide, deserves unqualificdly the 
preference, as affording the only stable anchorage in the matter. To be sure, we 
should need in that case a more careful collation of the manuscripts in reference 


to this particular than we now possess. 
3 
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10 CRASIS AND ELISION. 


The case is quite different with respect to péypus and dy 20. 
Both these forms never occur before consonants, out always 
péexype and aype. On the other hand, peypes is regularly used 
before vowels, e.g. péypts ov, wéypts aiuatos Heb. xii. 4. Only 
aypt stands several times even before vowels; but not always 
without reason. For while in the common phrase aypis ot 
the word remains everywhere unaltered, dyps is everywhere 
used, manifestly to avoid cacophony, in the phrase dypu 7s 
nuépas: Matt. xxiv. 38; Lukei.20; xvii. 27; Acts i. 2,cf. xxiii. 1. 
Elsewhere the two forms are interchanged before vowels, as 
axpus [-pe Treg. Tdf.] adyjs Acts xx. 11, dypis [-ps Treg. Tdf.] 
Anriou popov xxviii. 15, dype (aypus Rec.) jepav mévre xx. 6. 


B. § 27, N.1; H. §24D.c.; C. §130¢.; J. §10, obs. 2; W. p. 43. 

Instead of &vexa, &vexey (p. 72), the Ionic form eivexey some- 
times occurs (which is not unknown to the Attics also, see 
Buttmann’s ausf. Sprachl.), as ov ecivexeyv Luke iv. 18, eivexev 
7s So&ns 2 Cor. iii. 10. As respects termination, the forms 
évexey and eivexev stand before vowels and consonants, but évexa 
only before consonants (Matt. xix. 5; Acts xxvi. 21, cf. the 
variant in Mark xiii. 9). 


CRASI8 AND ELISION. 
B. §§ 20. 80; H. §§ 68. 70; C. §§ 124. 127; D. §§ 180. 188; J. §§ 18.17; W. p. 48. 
Since the writers of the New Testament were far from feeling 
such a dislike to hiatus, as, for example, the Attic orators felt, 


10 the two means of preventing it, viz. Crasis and Elision, are no 


longer employed in all the cases mentioned in the Grammars. 

As respects Crasis, although it is by no means wanting in 
the N.T., yet it is restricted to a number of customary instances, 
very common in other writings also; and even in these it is far 
from being uniform. Thus we find, for example, «doi and 
Kai €“ol, xwyo and Kal éyw, xaxei and xal éxel, Trad’Tad and Ta 
avta; further, tovvavtiov, Tobvoya, kav for cat éav (for so it is 
to De taken even in Mark vi. 56, — for details respecting cay see 
the Syntax, p.360),etc. In the recent printed editions, how- 
ever, there is little agreement in this particular, because the 
manuscripts very often exhibit both modes of writing. 

Elision continues to be most frequently observed with dAAd 
and the prepositions, as ard, dua, etc. Yet the elided and the 
full mode of writing are constantly interchanged ; and indced, 
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tha is more or less the case in profane authors also. As re- 
spects other words, frequently written elsewhere with the 
apostrophe, as dé, ré, ye, ovdé, WsTe, dpa, iva, thus much at least 
may be positively affirmed: that elision has passed almost com- 
pletely out of use; hence these words are regularly written in 
full, even where ordinary prose certainly would not have 
neglected elision. However, in such a matter as elision (and 
crasis) it is not advisable to proceed with rigorous consistency, 
as Winer maintains [p. 40], since every writer must be allowed 
the liberty of occasionally employing elision at his option, even 
in cases where he ordinarily neglects it (Matt. xxiii. 16; 1 John 
ii. 5; Acts xix. 2; Heb. vill. 4; ix. 25; Rom. ix. 7, etc.). 

Remark. The quotation from Menander in 1 Cor. xv. 33 is written 
by Tdf. [so &] in full (xpnord [Treg. xpjora]), according to the Mss., 
by Lchm. with the apostrophe ypyo0’ (as a quotation), but not as the 
earlier editions have it ypyof, contrary to the rule (B. § 30, 8; H. 
§ 100; C.§ 774; D. § 138; J. § 63, 2). 

The current formula totr éorw is always written with the apostrophe, 
and by many (Lchm. also [Treg. in the majority of instances ]) as a 
single word, because it had become a complete adverb(like dyAovors, etc.). 


DEcLENSION: THE DvAL. 
B. § 88, 8; H. § 115; C. §178; D. $149; J. $72. 
The Dual, in the language of the N. T. as in Latin, has 
wholly passed out of use, in nouns as well as in verbs. 


First DECLENSION. 
B. § 84, 2; H. § 184; C. § 1948q.; D. $161; J. § 78. 

The rule that after p the Gen. ends in as is sometimes dis- 
regarded ; as, ozeipns, mpwpns (Acts xxvii. 80 Lehm. [Tdf.]), 
srnppupns Luke vi. 48 [Treg.] Tdf (cod. Sin.), payaipns, -pn, 
but not throughout (Acts xii. 2 etc. [Lchm.]), Samdeipn Acts 
v. 1 Tdf. [a*]. This is not to be looked upon as an lonism 
otherwise the Nom. also would be oveipn, mpwpyn. But p in 
these words has only the influence of any other consonant 
before a; that is to say, it allows the flexion in 7 to follow in 
the Gen. and Dat. Now as these words according to the rule 
for quantity (B. § 34, N. II, 1.) have a short in the Nom., the 
acrentuation must be ovetpa and also by consequence mpapa 
(uchm. [Tdf.] wp@pa Acts xxvii. 41,— on this spelling, which 
is common in Mss., see Dindorf in Steph. Thesaur. sub voce ; 
Etym. Magn. 692; Cobet, Pracf. ad N. T. Vat. p. 12; Nov. 
Lect. 204.); see besides, Lchm. pref. I. p. 43. 
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Quite isolated, yet sufficiently attested by mss. [Sir. also], 
is the Gen. in 7s also from @ pure in ovveduins Acts v. 2; ef. 
Tdf. pref. (1849) p. xxiv, note 1, [ed. 7, p. liv], Exod. viii. 
21. 24; 1 Sam. xxv. 20 (Vat.). 

To the examples of abstract substantives in eda with a long 
may be added from the N. T. the following: épiOeia working 
Jor hire— commonly accented falsely, and dpecxeia desire to 
please, from épiHevowat and dpecxevopas (apécxea Col. i. 10 
Lehm. Tdf. [eds. 2,7; Treg. ; Tdf. ed. 8 -«ia]). 

Concerning the Doric Genitive in a of proper names in as see below, 
p. 20. 

Seconp DECLENSION. 
B. § 85; H. § 188 6q.; C. § 199; D. § 166 8q.; J. § 85:0. 

Several substantives in os, which ordinarily have but one 
gender, occur in the N.T. now as Masculine, now 4s 
Feminine. Thus: 

1) 4 Acuos famine,—a use noted as Doric by old gram- 
marians, and common also in the Sept., see Is. viii. 21. As 
Fem. it appears in Luke xv. 14; Acts xi. 28 (where formerly the 
Masc. stood, and some MSS. give even Acuoy péyay ... Hrus, Te 
spectivg which see in the Syntax, p. 81); as Masc. in Luke iv. 25. 

2) 7 Bdros bramble, elsewhere also the current form (see 
Pape) Luke xx. 37; Acts vii. 35. On the other hand tod Barov 
(rijs Barou Rec.) Mark xii. 26. 

3) Respecting o and 7 Anvos see § 123, 7, p. 81. 

To the feminines which are properly Adjectives add from 
the N. T. 7 @8uocos bottomless deep, in the earlier writers only 
an adjective ; see Pape. 

The Voc. in e of words in os is very common in the N. T., 
as «upc, SidacKxanre, hapicaic, rupré, etc. Yet the other form 
also (like the Nom.) is not rare, as vios Aaveid Matt. i. 20, etc. ; 
and it is the less so, since, as will be shown in § 129 a. 5, p. 140, 
even the full form of the Nom. with the Article takes the place 
of the Voc., as 6 Geos, etc. As a rare exception must be noted 
Océ pov Matt. xxvii. 46, found also in the Sept., e.g. 2 Esdr. 
ix. 6; Judd. xvi. 28; xxi. 3; Sap. ix. 1. 


ConTRACTSs. 
B. $86; H. § 144; C. § 200; D. § 169; J. § 85, 2. 
The regular forms of the Gen. and Dat. of vods (vov, vm) are 
quite unknown to the writers of the N. T., and the hetcroclite 
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forms of the 3d Declension, in general more current in tho 
later language (Ausf. Sprachl. I. p. 154), are the only ones in 
use: Tov vods, T@ vol, see Wahl. The Gen. of adoids also is 
mXoos in Acts xxvii. 9. 

Of éorodv (John xix. 36) in the Plural only the uncontracted 
forms ooréa, ootéwy occur: Matt. xxiii. 27; Luke xxiv. 39; 
Heb. xi. 22. 


Attic DEcLENSION. 
B. § 87; H. § 146; C. § 200; D.§170; J. § 86. 

The forms Xews, vews (from which comes vewxopos Acts xix. 
35) of the Attic Declension are wholly unused in the N. T.: 
Aaos, vaos are always used instead. Concerning proper names 
in -ws see p. 20 below. The N.T. form for avayewv (derived 
from advw and yj) is dvdyavoy Lchm. Tdf. [Treg.], or avaryacov 
Tdf. [only in ed. 2in Mark], Mark xiv. 15; Luke xxii. 12,—a 
Dorism (see An. Cram. II. p. 131, 14, and cf. Mullach, Gr. 
Vulgarspr. p. 21; Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p.187). Cf. «retvw p. 61. 


Trigp DECLENSION. 
B. §41, N. 2; H. $164. 


Respecting the (later) accentuation potm£, xjpué (1 Tim. ii. 7) 
see Winer p. 50 (49) and the works there referred to [also 
Lipsius, Gram. Untersuch. p. 36sq.; Tdf. (eds. 7,8) and Treg. 
write «npv&]. Like «jpv— we must then, with Tdf. [Treg.], 
accent S7rAE also (Acts xxiv. 3, etc.). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 
B. § 44; H. § 157; C. § 204; D. p. 102; J. $92, 80q. 
From ydpis the (rare and later) Accusative ydapera twice 
occurs: Jude 4; Acts xxiv. 27 Lchm. [now Tdf. also, and Treg. }, 
ef. xxv. 9. 


Asa peculiarity of the Alexandrian dialect in general is to be noticed 
the appending of the Acc. » to the regularly formed Acc. in a, of which 
a great number of examples from the Sept. may be seen in Sturz, Dial. 
Alex. p. 127; on v épeAx. with the Acc. cf. Lob. Parall. p. 142 sq.; Tdf. 
7 (cf. 8] on Heb. vi. 19 [and ed. 7 prol. p. lv]. Recent editors have 
with reason hesitated to adopt this form of the Case in the N. T. where 
it has been transmitted in a few instances, particularly by cod. Alex. (e.g. 
Rom. xvi. 11 ovyyevjv [Treg.}), because it is not sufficiently guaranteed 
by other mss. Lchm. [Tdf. ed. 7, not 8] has admitted it only in the 
Apocalypse, e.g. dpoevay xii. 18, eixdvay xiii. 14, pavav xxii. 2, rodjony 
i. 13 [Lchm. in ed. min. only]. In Heb. vi. 19 also. some [Tdf. ed. 7 ; 
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Treg.] would read dodadyv; this form, however, Lchm. has uot 
adopted (as Winer asserts p. 69 (67) —[yet correctly, as respects 
Lachmann’s stereotype ed.]}) as [in his larger ed.] he there accenta 
dogpadyv, and consequently takes it as a metaplasm after the Ist 
declension. Tdf. [2, 8] has do¢ady with cod. Vat. [and Sin. ], which 
is perhaps to be preferred (cf. d«Awy x. 23, povoye xi. 17). The 
Acc. Atay (from Zevs) Acts xiv. 12 Tdf. ed. 7, is not sustained by 
codd. Vat. and Sin. 
ConTRACTS. 
B. § 49, N. 8; H. $176 sq.; C. §207; D. § 181; J. $111, 1b. 

The Genitive Plural of neuters in os, whenever it occurs in 
the N.T., retains the uncontracted form dpéwy Rev. vi. 15, 
xevréwv Heb. xiii. 15. But that of éros, year, is always érav ; 
see the Lexx. 

PARTIAL CONTRACTION. 
B. $50; H. $185 8q.; C. §219; D. $186 eq.; J. § 100. 
The contraction of this class of words (which was often 


. neglected by Attic writers, B. §50, N. 3) is wholly omitted in the 


N. T.,— and that not only in the Nominative (éy@ves Luke 
ix. 13), but also in the Accusative Plural (y@vas Matt. xiv. 17, 
otaxvas xii. 1, Boas Jno. ii. 14, 15, Botpuas Rev. xiv. 18, etc. ; 
see Wahl. 
CONTRACTS IN ug ETC. GEN. eas. 
B. § 51; H. § 185 sq.; C. § 220; D. § 186 sq.; J. $101. 

Words of this class are uniformly contracted in the N. T.; 
indeed, contractions like wnyyov and Gen. quicous Plur. ta 
auton (B. § 51, N. 5) from the later and less pure Attic seem to 
have been the only forms in use in the language of the N. T., 
thus tov rnyev John xxi. 8; Rev. xxi. 17, jy/cous Mark vi. 23, 
probably also ta jyion Luke xix. 8 (jyloea Lehm. jyiceca Tdf. 
[Treg.]). On the origin of the spelling 7a nuioeva (for which 
codd. Vat. and Sin. itacistically give muicta) see Bttm.’s Rev. 
of Kuenen and Cobet in the theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1862, p. 194. 

The Genitive in -ews of neuter nouns of this class is used also 
in the N. T.; as, cwdzrews Matt. xiii. 31 and often. 


CONTRACTS IN ets. 
B. § 52; H. § 189; C. § 220; D. § 190; J. § 97. 

The Acc. Plural in éas, as it is not found at all in later Greek, 
so too it does not occur in the language of the N. T., and (in 
form in eis is the only one current; accordingly, a-sruccx 
ypappareis yoveis, tmireis, etc.; sce Walil. 
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VaRYING CONTRACTION. 
B. § 53; H. §178; C. §218¢.; J. $129, 2. 

The Acc. of é&y:js which occurs four times (see Wahl) is 
never ina, but always wy, as sometimes also even in the 
earlier writers. 

NEUTERS IN ag. 
B. § 64; H. § 168, 182 D.; C. § 222 e.; D. $181; J. § 108, 209. 

The contracted forms of xépas and répas are wholly unknown 
to the language of the N. T., as in general to the Alexandrian 
dialect; hence always xépata, tépara, xepdtwyv, etc. see Wahl. 
The Plural of «péas, on the other hand, is ra xpéa, Rom. xiv. 
21 etc. 

The Ionic change of a into ¢ occurs once (Luke i. 36) in the Dative 
ynpe, which the Text. Recept. against all the mss. has altered into 


YP? 


CONTRACTS IN av. 
B. § 55; H. $175; C. §211; D. § 184; J. § 129, Obs. 2. 
The uncontracted forms of Comparatives in wy are, even in 
the Nom. Plur. (e.g. Acts xxvii. 12), used indiscriminately 
with the contracted forms (xix. 32 etc.). 


ANOMALOUS DECLENSION. 
B. § 56, N.1; H. § 197 8q. ; C. § 228 sq, 

It seems to be expedient for convenience of reference to 
bring together here under a single head what is to be said 
respecting the declension of 

Foreign Proper Names, 
as well as of certain other names of persons and foreign (i.e. 
not Greek) words. 

1. As was remarked above, p. 5 sq., proper names which re- 
main unaltered dispense with all inflection, even when their 
ending seems to render them capable of it, as “Iepryw, Dapaw 
(Acts vii. 10), “Eppaous, “Evas, Te@onuavy (Lchm. [Treg.] 
-vet [Tdf. -ved, cf. ed. 7 Prol. p. lxi]), BnOgayn [Lchm., Treg. 
cexcept Luke xix. 29); Tdf. ~y7, cf. also ed. 7, Prol. p. lv, 1xi] ; 
many in -wy, as ‘Aapwr, "Ecpwv, ZaBovrwv, Zaprpov, Sov, 
Fcéewv!, and in -a, as Ydpa, Awa, udvva, ByOcodd, SJ uperra, 

‘onyoGa, Kava, etc. 
2. As soon, however, as the word undergoes a change, 


1 That the inflection of the Lexicons Tedeéy, -®yvos, is incorrect see Heb. xi. 39, 
and cf. in the O. T. Judges vii. 14, 18 ete. 
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especially such a change as gives it a declinable ending, 1n- 
fiection takes place according to analogy. It is not to be 
overlooked that names well-known and of frequent occurrence, 
such as Jesus, Moses, Solomon, Jerusalem, etc., have accom- 
modated themselves in popular usage to the Greek vocal laws 
much more frequently than names less familiar. Cf. the 
Genealogies. 

3. The transformation into Greck took place most simply 
with nouns which already had an ending resembling Greek, or 
whose ending allowed itself easily to be made such. So in 
particular with proper names in wv. These have ordinarily 
Gen. -wvos, etc.,as Zapwy Acc. Zapwva Acts ix. 85 (Tdf. Sdpwva 
(Treg. -va]), Sov -@vos, Xiwwv -wvos, (on the other hand the 
less altered name Svpewv is indeclinable, Rev. vii. 7). But 
the name Solomon has a twofold inflection: As it took in 
Greek the form Zodopwv, there resulted according to the 
analogy of similar well-known names, like Zevodav, the in- 
flection Sodoueyv (for so the Nom. must then be accented) 
Yoropwrvos, etc. ; or, according to the analogy of BaBvAwy. the 
inflection Yoropwy, -@vos, etc. Both modes of inflection have 
been received into the text in Lachmann’s edition, even in the 
same writer (e.g. Matt. i. 6 and xii. 42),—a phenomenon 
which occurs several times in the case of such familiar names ; 
see Moses, Jerusalem, etc. below. Tdf., however, has given 
the preference everywhere [except Acts iii. 11 and v. 12; in vii. 
47 he writes JaAwpyov; cf. his note on Matt. vi. 29, and ed. 7, 
p. liv] to the inflection -@vos, etc. [so Treg., yet Acts vii. 47 
-pov|. With the twofold inflection of Zoomer cf. that of the 
old Greek name 2Japrrndwv Gen. Sapmrnddvos and Sapmandovtcs. 

4. Latin words and proper names, likewise, are shaped ac- 
cording to analogy an] inflected agreeably to Latin declension, 
as Neyewy (legio) Aey<@vos, Matt. xxvi. 53 [Treg. also] ; Luke 
Vili. 30, on the other Fand Aeywv Mark v. 9, 15 (the spelling 
Aeyrwv has on the whoie the greatest ms. authority in its favor 
{cod. Sin. also] ; so Tdf. everywhere, see ed. 7, Prol. p. 1 
[and note on Mark v. 9 ined. 8] ); evpaxvrAwy (Vulg. ewroaquilo, 
it is wanting in the lexicons) Acts xxvii. 14 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf.] 
Northeast wind, formed like euroauster, evpovotos; PyrE 
-«os, Kaicap -os, etc. Nouns in ens receive in the Nom., in 
accordance with Greck vocal laws (B. § 25), the form in -9s, 
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as Krjyns, Kpnonns, Tovdns, and are declined KAnpevros, etc. 
Phil. iv. 3. 

5. Further, the following nouns are Grecized by appending 
to them (or coining for them) Greek final syllables: } 

Feminines in a Gen. -ys, etc.; for example, Tafa (Gen. -ys, 
Dat. -7 in the O. T., as, Zech. ix. 5; Josh. xi. 22) Acc. -ap. 
Further, yéevva, yeevyns, etc. ; from Latin, weuBpdva Acc. plural 
-vas, ai TaBépvan, etc. 

6. Feminines in @ Gen. -as, as Mapua, -as, -a, -av. In this 
noun, however, the inflected form is constantly interchanged 
with the indeclinable form Mapidp [yet according to Tdf. ed. 
7, p. xxxv, the best mss. favor the former]: Nom. Matt. xiii. 
do; Luke i. 27; 11.19 (John xi. 3825 xx. 18, Tdf. [Treg.]), 
Dat. Luke ii. 5 (Acts 1.14 Tdf. [Treg.]), Acc. Matt. i. 20; 
Luke ii. 16; John xi. 19 (Rom. xvi. 6 Tdf.), Voc. Luke i. 30 
(John xx. 16 Tdf. [Treg.]). Further, Jaudpea (not -eva, Acts 
viii. 14) [Tdf. now everywhere Sapapia] -clas, -eia, ByOavia, 
-as, -la. Mdp6a John xi. 1 (to which Wahl incorrectly gives 
the Gen. -7s) and probably ” Avva also (to judge from the Dative 
“Avva in the O. T. 1 Sam. i. 2, 5, ete.) and Eva (not Eva) 
Evav have the Genitive in -as, contrary to the main rule, but 
in accordance with the inflection of other Greek proper names 
as Anda, etc. (B. § 34,2; H.§ 126; C.§195). Of Sovcdwa, and 
"Iwavva none of the inflected forms occur in the N. T.2 Byé- 
caida forms its Accusative in -ay Mark vi. 43, etc., but is 
otherwise indeclinable: John i. 45; xii. 21. From the Latin 
KOVOTWOIA, -as, etc. 

Feminines in 7 Gen. -4s: -7 ‘Ioan, Jadwpm, etc. 

7. Masculines in 9s, -ov, -7, nv, e.g. ‘Iwdvyns, ’Iopddvns, 
and, from the Latin, xodpavrns (quadrans), datdovns ( paenula 
gaworns Poll.). *“Iwdvyns (in cod. Vat. almost always, in Sin. 
often written with one v: ‘Iwavys) forms its Dat. according to 
the same mss. also ‘Iwavver (Iwaver), — heteroclitically there- 
fore; cf. Mwvo7js No. 11, p. 19. 

8. Masculines in as, -ov, -g, -ay. This inflection appears 
in many words, but always with a preceding vowel, ¢ or e, as 
Tepepias, ‘Hoatas, Bapayias, 'Efexvas (Lchm. -evas ; Gen. -ov 

1 In other writers, as Josephus, etc., this is done with a far larger number of 
oames than in the Old and New Test. 


2 On th2 other hand, in the O. T. the Gen. of Zwadsva (Zwodyyns) occurs in 


Sus. 27. 
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2 Kings xviii. 13, etc.), Zayapias, 'Hadtas, ‘Ieyovias (Gen. -ov 
1 Chron iii. 17, -a Bar. i. 3), "Iwotas (-ov 2 Kings xxiii. 34, -a 
Jer. xxv. 1), Marra@ias, Ovpias, ’Avdpéas; and probably also 
Meccias, Mar@ias, ’Ofias, Iovvias, of none of which has the 
Gen. been preserved. Respecting Avavias see below, 13,c) p. 20. 

9. Masculines and Feminines in os, -ov, etc.; as, ‘IdxwBos, 
Zavros see p. 6, Zaxyaios, MaOGaios, 'Idecpos, 4) Aapackos, etc., 
and those formed by change of the Latin ending us: Tovtws 
ITtAaros, Kovaptos, [omdtos, IToriokot (Puteols), Xapos i.e. 
Caurus or Corus Northwest wind (wanting in Pape) Acts 
xxvii. 12. 

Neuters in ov from the Latin: @payéANov flagellum John ii. 
15, covddpiov, pirvov a mile, etc. 

10. Neuters in a, -wv,-o1s,-a. This inflection is followed 
by several names of cities, formed after the analogy of ra 
"ABSnpa, Ovatepa, etc., — especially by Jerusalem: 7a “Iepoao- 
Aupa, -wv, -ots; this inflected form, however, is constantly in- 
terchanged (often in close proximity) with the O. T. indeclinable 
form 7 ‘Iepovoadnp, e.g. Luke ii. 22 and 25, 42 and 43. In 
address the Jewish form is always used (Matt. xxiii. 37, etc.). 
John uses only the first form ra ‘I. (see Heydler, iiber die 
Namen Hicrosolyma, etc., Progr., Frankf. 1856). The third 
form given in the lexicons is found in only a single passage in 
the whole Bible: Matt. ii. 3 waca ‘IepocoAvpa. Yet we cannot 
infer from this an inflection in -ys, -7, etc. as given in the lex- 
icons, since in this passage ‘IepocoAvya scems to be used more 
like the indeclinable “Iepovoad7j (moreover maoa is wanting 
in cod. D), and consequently, as the name of a city, has been 
construed as feminine. Such a combination certainly would 
have been impossible to a native Greek author. 

On the other hand Topoppa has both inflections: Gen. -as, 
and -wy Dat.-o. In the O.T. the forms in -wy and -os do not 
occur (but Nom. and Acc. -a Gen. -as) so that these forms seem 
to have been first developed in the N. T. by the word’s being 
frequently connected with ra 3cdoua (-wv, -ous) which is always 
neucer. 

Avéda has -ns in the Gen. (Acts ix. 88 [Tdf. Treg. give -as]), 
but just before it twice occurs inflected like a Neuter ina: Acc. 
Avédda vs. 32, 35; Josephus (B. J. 1, 15, 6 ad fin.) uses it as a 
Neut. Plur.; cf. Isyoppa in the O. T. Ovdrespa on the other 
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hand (of which the Gen. in -wy occurs Acts xvi. 14, the Dat. 
in -os Rev. ii. 18) has once the Acc. in -av, Rev. i. 11; and 
Avorpa in Lycaonia has its Dat. in -ous, but for its Acc. rhp 
Avotpay Acts xiv. 6, 8, 21, etc. 

11. Masculines in ms of the third declension. Here belongs 
especially the name Mwvo7js. Its first syllable is in recent 
editions almost uniformly written wv, and probably therefore 
in the solitary passage where Lchm. has left the simple » 
(Rom. ix. 15), the other spelling wu is with Tdf. [Treg., so x 
also] to be restored [Tdf. puts a diaeresis over the vu, sce 
ed. 7, p. Ixii; and cf. Grimm’s Lexicon]. The common inflec- 
tion is Gen.(uniformly) -€ws, Dat. -e?, Acc. -éa (Luke xvi. 29),— 
thus quite after the analogy of the Greek word "Apns; hence 
it is idle to assume an unused Nominative form in evs, as is 
generally done in the lexicons. In addition to these forms 
there have been preserved (according to the Declension which 
follows) a Dative in -7 twice, Rom. ix. 15 (Tdf. Mwicet [Treg. 
-<i| Acts vii. 44, and an Accusative -jy four times, Acts vi. 11; 
vii. 85; 1 Cor. x. 2; Heb. iii. 8. On the derivation and 
spelling of the word see also Fr. on Rom. ix. 15, and cf. Joseph. 
adv. Ap. 1. 31. 

Further Mavaco7js, — the Acc. of which ends in + Matt. 1.10 
(Gen. -7 Sept.), and "Iwojs with a twofold inflection ‘Iwajros 
(Mark vi. 3; xv. 40) and ’Iwo7 in accordance with the Declen- 
sion which follows. 

12. There still remain a large number of foreign names and 
words, which follow none of the modes of inflection described 
above, yet among which there exists a great and obvious 
analogy. Mehlhorn (Gr. Gram. p. 182) appropriately proposes 
for all these words a special declension, which on account of 
the simplicity of its endings he calls the weak inflection. The 
following is the Table: 


as a a av .a@ 
nS ” 9 id n 
as @ @ @vy @ 


OUS ou ou OuV ov 
The first two series, it will be noticed, are founded on the first 
declension, the remaining two upon the second. This inflec- 
tion is ordinarily, but not invariably, distinguished by the 
vircumflex on the last syllable. 


—_ 7 


oo. _ oo ao 


i—— = 


a ec a on ir ee oa ee ea en 
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138 A. Words in as. The inflection of these, especially 
when they are not perispomena, agreeg closely with that of 
words which have the Doric Genitive (p. 12; cf. H. § 136 
Rem. d.), as "AvviBas etc., and has manifestly been formed after 
the analogy of this declension. In later times this was the 
most usual inflection of foreign proper names, and of such as had 
undergone a violent abbreviation (as "AXe&as from ’AréEavdpos ); 
and many newly-formed words followed it. Here belong 
a) All circumflexed proper names, as "Iwvas, Owpuas, Bap- 
paBas, BapoaBas, Kngas, KXwras (John xix. 20), Xovfas ; 
further "Apreyas, Anas, ’Emadpas, ‘“Eppas, Znvas, Oevdas, 
Aovxas, Mereas, 'Oduprras, Tlappevas, Jxevas, Srepavas, sup- 
posed to be mere abbreviations of current Greek names, as 
"Apreuidwpos, Anuntptos, Emadppoditos, Znvddwpos (Anec. Bek. 
p. 857), Aovxtavos, Medéaypos, Tlappevidns, etc. 

b) Circumflexed appellatives of foreign origin, e.g. copBavas, 
gatavas, papwvas Gen. -4, etc. 

c) Barytone proper names whose last syllable is preceded 
by a consonant, as “Avvas, Apéras, BapvaBas, ‘Iovdas Luke i. 
39; Mark vi. 3, etc.), Katadas (or Kaidas Luke iii. 2 Lchm.) ; 
from the Latin, “Aypimmas Agrippa. The same analogy, 
doubtless, was followed also by ‘Avtimas (Avrisarpos?), 
Kneorras (KiXcorratpos? Luke xxiv. 18), "EAvyas; and from 
the Latin, “AxvAas Aquila, Ziras (Acts xv. 22, etc., always 
called by Paul 2vAovaves Silvanus, 2 Cor. i. 19, etc.), — of 
which no Genitive is found. ‘“Avavias is generally given in 
the lexicons with Gen. -a, contrary to analogy (see No. 8, above), 
but in the N. T. no Gen. is found; in the O. T., indeed, occurs 
the Gen. ’Avavia (Neh. iii. 23), but also the regular "Avaviouv 
Tob. v. 12 (13). Cf. "Iwoias, etc. in No. 8, p. 18, above. 

14 B. Words inns. The proper name #zr7js, -7), etc. serves 
as the paradigm. From tle N. T. are to be referred to this 
class only a few isolated forms, as the collateral forms of 
Movojjs given above, p. 19, and the Gen. "IwcH from "Iwas 
(Matt. xxvii. 56 [Tdf. reads "Iwond, after x etc.]). ‘ The proper 
names ‘Iavyjs and "Iau8pis have no oblique cases extant; 
yet according to Suidas (sub voce ) the Gen. of "Iau8pis was 
"IauBpov. The Acc. ‘Iaz8piv occurs in Apocryphal writings. 

15 C. Words in ws. These, according to Mehlhorn, ought 
properly all to be accented as perispomena, as is still done, for 
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example, in raas, raw (B. § 58), according to the direction of 
the ancient grammarians. Commonly, however, this rule is 
not observed in the editions (and mss.), but the words are 
accented as oxytones, and thus made to agree perfectly with 
the so-called Attic second Declension (B. § 37). And in gen- 
eral, amid the variety of views concerning this declension, even 
among the ancients, harmony can hardly be attained. 

Accordingly, the proper name ’AzroAAws is inflected in the 
N. T. after the Attic 2d Declension, thus Nom. ’AzruAdws 
Acts xviil. 24, Gen. -o 1 Cor. i. 12, but likewise Acc. -# Acts 
xix. 1, yet in 1 Cor. iv. 6 Acc. "AzroAdwy (after A, B, &); so 
too Kas the name of an island, Acc. Km Acts xxi. 1. 

16D. Wordsin ois. Inthe N. T. only "Inaods, -0d, -ov, -odv, 
-ov. Lastly, the analogy of all these words is closely followed 
by the inflection of 

E) Aeuvis [-eis, etc. Tdf. (except in Rev. vii. 7, ed. 7), Treg.] 
Luke v. 29, Gen. Aevi ili. 24, Acc. Aeviy v. 27. 

17. The Gender of Proper Names in the case of persons 
follows the sex. As a specialty it is to be noticed, that the 
name of the heathen god Bdad has the feminine article in a 
quotation by Paul from the O. T. (Rom. xi. 4). In the QO. T. 
6 and 7 Baad occur ; see Winer 179 (168). 

XepouBiw (Lchm. [Tdf. 7,8; Treg.] -Beiv) is construed as a 
neuter plural in Heb. ix. 5. 

18. Names of cities, even when indeclinable, follow the 
general rule, that is to say, are feminine; as, 7 ‘Iepovcadnpu, 7 
BnOrcén, 9) Kava, etc. (John iv. 46, etc.). But if they are de- 
<linable the general rules hold ; as, ra Xodopua, ot Pirrrrot, etc. 
On 7) ‘IepocoAvpa see No. 10 above, p. 18. 

In like manner the names of rivers are Masculine, according 
to the general rule, as 6 ’Iopddavns ; so, too, when indeclinable : 
0 Kedpov (John xviii. 1 Lchm.), 6 3cAwdy John, Luke, (in 
Josephus also 47 er. sc. rny7n, B. J. 5, 4, 2; 12, 2). 

19. The names of the mountains Xwa and Xiwy are given 
in the lexicons as masculine. Their gender is not evident 
from the N. T., since they occur either without the article or 
in connection with 7d dpos, and to Suwa (Gal. iv. 25 Lchm.) 
may be explained by the rule that a word regarded as an 
independent object is made neuter. When we consider, how- 
ever, that proper names frequently take the gender of the most 
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current appellative belonging to them (here, therefore, ré dpos), 
it is much more probable that these indeclinable names of 
mountains are also neuter. With this agrees the current O. T- 
phrase to dpos to Xwa (Exod. xix. 11, 18, etc.), and there is 
no reason for giving a different explanation of this combination 
from that of tov wrotapov tov Evdpdrny (Rev. xvi.12). Further, 
Stwv when, as is so often the case, it stands for all Jerusalem, 
is always feminine in the prophetic writings of the O. T., as 
Ps. exxxii. 13; Lam. i. 17; Zech. viii. 2, etc. 

The Mt. of Olives, commonly called ro dpos tev éXacav (Matt.. 
xxi. 1 etc.) also has the single name ’EAawy», Gen. -avos (Acts. 
i. 12 dro Gpovus Tov KaXovpévou 'EXatwvos), and must accordingly,. 
like Greek names of mountains of the same form (Ki@aipav, 
‘“Ertxwv, etc.), be masculine. Nevertheless, in Luke xix. 29 ;. 
xxi. 87 it is treated as indeclinable, consequently as neuter: 
Mpos TO Opos TO KaXovpEvoy 'EXaiwy ; so, too, in Josephus (e.g. 
Antig. 20, 8,6; B. J. 5,2,3). Recent editors have, accord- 
ingly, rejected the former accentuation -oy and write "Exar, 
to distinguish it from the other designation ray éXaz@v, which 
Luke also uses just afterwards: xix. 87; xxii. 39. Cf. Fritzsche: 
ad Marc. Exc. III. 


ANOMALOUS DECLENSION. 
B. § 56, N.2; H. § 197; C. §2238q.; J. § 116 eq. 

The word oxoros, which so frequently occurs, is of the neuter 
gender throughout the N. T. The statement in Wahl that it 
is also masc. is supported only by the reading — long ago dis- 
carded — of the Rec. in Heb. xii. 18 (76 oxorq). 

"EnXeos, of the masculine gender in Attic authors (see Pape),. 
is in the N. T. only neuter,—in the four or five passages 
where the Rec. had the masculine the neuter having now been. 
restored ; see the passages in Wahl. 

ITXovtos, elsewhere only masculine, is often used by Paul as: 
neuter, but only in the Nom. and Acc., e.g. 2 Cor. viii. 2; Eph.. 

1 Names of mountains, to judge from the Sept., have no established gender.. 
The neuter, however, is the most common. Thus we have 1d *IraBupioy ( 7 ator), 
and, in the same combination as that given above with Sinai, 7d Spos rd "Edpatu, 
Td Spos Td Eneip, rd Spos 7d *ABaplu, rd Spos Td "Aepudy, etc. Lebanon is masculine, 
6 AlBavos, likewise Carmel, d Kdpundos or 6 XépueA Isa. xxxii. 15 8q.; Jer. xvi. 
(xxvi.), 18; but 1d 8pos 7d KapyhAioy also occurs (2 Kings ii. 25), and once even 
Kdpundos (1 Kins xviii. 42), as also 4 ’Aepudy Jcsh. xi. 3 ete. But 7 @aBdo uv 
1 Chron. vi. 77 is the city or rezion of Tabor. 
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i. 7, etc.; in the Gen. always of the 2d Declension, Rom. xi. 33, 
etc.; (the Dative does not occur). 

Zfftos is masculine as it is everywhere in Greek authors ; 
but in 2 Cor. ix. 2 (codd. Vat. and Sin.), perhaps also in 
Acts v. 17 (Vat.), the preference might be given to the neuter 
form (as in the Clem. Epp.). Only once, in the adverbial ex- 
pression cata &ros (Phil. iii. 6), has the neuter been adopted 
by all the mss. [Sin. also]. 

*Hyos, altogether a later word (see Thom. Mag.), is mas- 
culine; but in Luke xxi. 25 the Genitive is yous Cif the 
reading [so Sin. also] is correct). 

Instead of 4 vixen, which appears only once (1 Jolin v. 4), the 
collateral form To vixos, common elsewhere also in later writers, 
is usual; as, Matt. xii. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 57, etc.; so, too, in the 
Sept. 

: B. § 56, 6; H. § 200; C. § 226; D. § 284; J. $85, Obs. 2. 

Of decpues both plurals (-wa and -zo/) appear in the N. T. — 
the first in Luke. That Paul takes the word as masculine 
follows from Phil. i. 18 Cin the other passages the gender is 
not evident) and the usage of the Sept. (Jer. ii. 20; Job 
XXXIX. 5, etc.). 

A metaplasm of the N. T. language, which however is in 
plain analogy with other metaplasms (cf. mpoow7rov, Gveupov, 
B.§ 58; H.§ 199 and D; C. § 225 f.; D. § 284; J. § 117), 
is found in to ca8B8atov which regularly has caBParou, -», 
Plur. ta od8Para (Acts xvii. 2; see the following paragraph). 
caBBatwyv. The Dative plural is almost uniformly ca8Bacw — 
from the Hebr. ras}, as if from a theme not in use. The reg- 
ular form, tots caBSarous, Lchm. has adopted from the single 
codex Bin only two passages: Matt. xii. 1,12; but between 
them (vs. 5), he gives ca8Baow as everywhere else. 


DEFECTIVE, PLURAL, AND INDECLINABLE Noons. 
B. § 57,1; H. $201; C. § 2278q.; D. § 284; J. §§ 114. 118, 

Jewish Names of Festivals have the plural form, according: 
to Greek usage, as Ta éyxaima, ra atvpa; in like manner ta 
yevécws birth-day festival, and sometimes of yayoe when it is 
synonymous with convivium, epulae, Matt. xxii. 2; Luke xii. 
36; xiv. 8. Also the plural ta cd8Paru, both when it signifies 
a festival and a week, frequently alternates with 7o oaf- 
pacvov; see Wahl, and cf. e.g. Luke xviii. 12 with xxiv. 1, etc. 
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The Plural ra oa8Sara appears even in the Sept., e.g. Lev. 
xxiii. 32, etc. Respecting Names of Cities see above, p. 18. 

Further, the following are sometimes used as Plurals in 
the N. T.: of xoAzrot in the phrase év tots xoATrows ToD "ABpaap 
eivat Luke xvi. 23; 1rd dpyvpra in the sense of money Matt. 
xxviii. 12 (Vulg. pecuniam), cf. the common reading in Mark 
xiv. 11, where, as in most other passages, the Sing. has been 
adopted ; Ta dyrwovia wages, synonymous with To oeviov (Luke 
iii. 14, etc., cf. the Lat. stupendiwm) ; and, agreeably to a Jewish 
mode of thought, ot aia@ves the world (aredis Ps. exlv. 15) Heb. 
i. 2, and of ovpavot (ovcem) Matt. ili. 16, etc. Also ‘ the holy 
place’ in the temple and ‘ the holiest of all’ are called in Heb. 
ix. 2,3 7a dya and aya ayiwv after Ezek. xli., xlii. etc. Also 
the newly-formed word peyotaves (equivalent to peya duva- 
vevot, see Phryn. and Thom. Mag. sub voce) seems (like pro- 
ceres) to have been ordinarily used only in the Plural. 

In the case of ai Ovpas (fores) and ra iwatia (clothing) the 
Plural form is sufficiently accounted for by the meaning. 

The foreign word 16 oixepa intoxicating drink, like to wacyxa, 
is indeclinable; in the N. T. it occurs only in the Acc. (Luke 
i. 15), but in the Sept. also in the oblique cases (Num. vi. 3; 
Deut. xiv. 26). 


List or AnomaLous Novuns. 
B. § 68; H. § 202; C. § 223 aq.; D. § 284; J. $112. 

Instead of 6 GAs salt (Mark ix. 49, 50) in the N. T. the later 
neuter form is more common: 70 addas (Gen. adratos), Dat. 
arate Col. iv. 6, [in Mark ix. 50 Tdf. twice reads Nom. to dAa, 
with a", ete. ]. 

The Acc. of apréuwy (Gen. -ovos) is according to mss. [Sin. 
also] dprépwva in Acts xxvii. 40; so the Scholiast on Eurip. 
Med. 2738. 

In the N. T. épes, after the analogy of é@pws, has the two 
Plur. forms épcdes, 1 Cor. i. 11, and épevs — at present only in 
Tit. ii. 9. In the other passages the editors have given the 
preference to the Sing. épes (2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v.20; 1 Tim. 
vi. 4); yet in Cor. and Tim. Tdf. ed. T restores épeus again, [so 
Treg. in Cor. ; & only épus, which Tdf. now adopts uniformly.) 

Of «deis, likewise, both forms are found in Sing. and Plur. : 
«nev Rev. iii. 7, eAetba Luke xi. 52, tras xrets Rev. i. 18, xrcidas 
Matt. xvi. 19. 


ADJECTIVES. O85 


Svyyeryjs, properly an Adjective, ike all words in ys of the 3d 
Declension, regularly follows the analogy of rpijpys. Only once is 
the Dat. Plur. ovyyevedo. found as an important variant Mark vi. 4 
(also 1 Macc. x. 89). Whether this erroneous form, which arose 
probably from the resemblance between the inflection and that of 
nouns in evs (cf. Mwvoys), is to be attributed in the above passage to 
the scribes or to the author, may be doubtful; and on this account the 
reading has not been adopted [yet so in Mark, Tdf. eds. 7 and 8, and 
Treg.]. But it makes in favor of the latter supposition that in another 
passage (Luke ii. 44) [many of ] the very same uss. (with the excep- 
tion of cod. Vat. which here also exhibits ovyyeveior) do not repeat 
the termination -evoe but give the regular form ovyyevéou, which also 
harmonizes perfectly with the general accuracy of form characteristic 
of Luke, as on the other hand the form ovyyevevor is congruous with 
Mark. Further, that the form acknowledged to be erroneous should 
be early altered by other scribes into the regular one, is quite natural ; 
and finally, it appears from the grammarian Herodian, in Cram. An. 
III. p. 246, that this corrupt form must have actually been in frequent 
use (7 oAAGY ohaddAopévwy Kara xrAiow Sorus Trucews Kai Leyovrww 
ovyyevevot xrA.). Otherwise he would have hardly found it necessary 
to demonstrate in detail, as he does, its erroneousness. 

Karryup, a solecistic by-form of xaryopos, occurs only in Rev. xii. 
10; (it is wanting in the lexicons). 

ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 60; H. § 209 sq.; C. § 220 8q.; D. § 196; J. § 127. 

In the distinction of Genders of Adjectives in os certain 
irregularities and departures from the common usage occur in 
the N. T. The following deserve especial notice : 

BéBacos, in Attic authors generally of the common gender, 
always in the N. T. takes the form SeSaia in the Fem. ; see 
Wahl. €pnpos, on the other hand, which in Attic writers 
has three endings, has invariably the Fem. épnyos Gal. iv. 27, 
etc., and Walil is to be corrected accordingly. 

érotpos fluctuates between three terminations and two, 
cf. Matt. xxv. 10; 2 Cor. ix. 5; 1 Pet. i. 5. 

apyn Fem. of dpyos (1 Tim. v.18; Jas. ii. 20) is altogether 
a later form ; see Pape, and cf. Tit. 1. 12. 

Not only é€wovpdveos, which as a composite adj. must be 
of the common gender (Heb. iii. 1, etc.), but also the simple 
ovpaveos, which is regularly of three endings (see Pape), 
has two terminations in the N. T.: orparia ovpamos Luke ii 
13; omracia ovpamos Acts xxvi. 19. 

4 
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6movos is always of three endings, only in Rev. iv. 3 we 
find ipss Bwovos (according to cod. A). 

ocious, too, in 1 Tim. ii. 8, as its very position indicates, 
is to be joined to yetpas, as is done by most of the commentators 
and the ancients. The Fem. does not occur elsewhere. 

atwyveos, ordinarily even in the N. T. of the common gender, 
has the Fem. aiwvia only in two passages: 2 Thess. ii. 16; 
Heb. ix. 12, (cf. the common reading in 1 John ii. 25; Acts 
xiii. 48). 

B. § 60, 6; H. $208; C. $23; J. §121,2. 

“puaeos contracts its feminine ypvo7 Heb. ix. 4; on the 
other hand, the Acc. ypuody is given by Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.; so 
cod. Sin.] in Rev. i. 13 (analogous to the Plural ypucds neut. 
xpvoa). Contraction is neglected in the Gen. Plur. ypucéwv 
in Rev. ii. 1 Lchm.[Trg.,Tdf.7]. In Rev. also occur according 
to cod. Sin. ypuoea, yadxea,— forms which (according to 
Phryn. p. 207) must have been generally in use among writers 
of the «xow7. 

B. $62; H. $212; C. § 28; J. § 122, 1. 

The Genitive Ba@éws, which now on Ms. authority [Sin. 
also] is substituted in Luke xxiv. 1 for the regular Ba@éos, 
rests on later usage ; see B.§51 N.2; H. § 186; D. §101; J. 
l.c.; Tdf. ed. 7, p. liv. Perhaps, too, in 1 Pet. iii. 4 wr paéws 
[Tdf. Treg.] should be read instead of spaéos. 

Respecting nyicous, etc., see p. 14. 


B. § 63,1; H. §217; J. § 130, 1. 

The plural v7acress from vaotis, Matt. xv. 32; Mark viii. 3 
[here Tdf. now reads yyotis ; so too in Matt. l.c. edd. manual. 
et stereot.], is a collateral form of the Plur., instead of vnortes 
or ynorides, Which occurs also elsewhere, but is censured by the 
Atticists; see Lob. ad Phryn. p. 326; Fritzsche ad Marc. Exc. 
III. p. 796. 


ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 64,2; H. $219 a.; C. § 236.¢.; D. § 216; J. § 125, Obs. 2. 

The form spdaos seems to be wholly unknown to the language 
of the N. T.; for not anly in Matt. xi. 29— the single passage 
where it still stood — has it been made by the editors to give 
way to the other form mpais, agreeably to all the other passages 
(see Wahl), but the abstract substantive mpaorns also has 
been, at least by Tdf., everywhere altered into mpairns. And 
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this procedure is the more defensible because in the two pas- 
sages still remaining (Gal. vi. 1; Eph. iv. 2) in which Lchm. 
has left the form mpaorns (which he writes without iota sub- 
script), important Ms. authorities [Sin. also] offer the other 
form; see the other passages in Wahl, to which Col. iii. 12 
is to be added. 

An example of the use of the indeclinable word é€mdvayxes 
as an adjective by means of the article, after the manner of 
adverbs (see § 125, 10 p. 95), is Acts xv. 28 wAnv tovtwy Tav 
enavayxes. Elsewhere the word does not occur in the N. T. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES IN -08. 
B. $65, N.6; H. §221; C. §267; J. § 136. 

The comparative of durAods,— which in its ethical sense 
antithetic to amdovs (see Pape) is capable of comparison, — 
isin Matt. xxiii. 15 8caAdrepos, a form which can be shown 
elsewhere also in later authors (Appian, Praef. 10) and is con- 
structed as if from demos, of which the Neut. plural derAa@ can 
be authenticated, at least in later poets; see Steph. Thesaur. 
and Lob. ad Phryn. p. 234. 


OrgEer Forms or Comparison. 
B. § 67; H. $222; C. §261; D. $277; J. § 186. 

The form of the comparative of rayvs peculiar to later Greek : 
taxlmyv, tTaxeov, is the only form in use in the N. T. as 
well as in the Old. In the New Testament, however, it occurs 
only as an adverb in the neuter: John xx. 4, ctc. The com- 
mon form @aacov has so completely passed out of use that it 
has not been preserved even as a variant. 


ANOMALOUS COMPARISON. 
B. §68; H. §223; C. § 262; D. § 280; J. §187. 

The common comparison of aya@os is xpeioowy, npdturtos 
—the latter employed in addressing persons of rank and au- 
thority: Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3; xxvi. 25 (cf. Luke i. 3; the 
Vulg. always uses optimus). Of the other forms of comparison 
only BéXTvov occurs once (a; an adverb), 2 Tim. i. 18. 

The ordinary comparative of caxés is yelpwy —as well in 
the signification deterior as pejor, Matt. xxvii. 64, ete. The 
superlative does not occur. 
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DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
B. § 69, 2; H. § 224; C. § 262; D. § 282; J. § 140. 

The positive #7penos (formed from npéua), which is very 
rare and not yet satisfactorily established from other writers, 
occurs in 1 Tim. ii. 2. Cf. Lobeck, Path. Proll. p. 158. 

The adjectival forms of the comparative uvwrepos, etc., 
(questioned in B. § 69, 2 note) cannot be denied, at least in 
later writers. Accordingly in the N. T. we have them not 
only used adverbially in the Neuter, avwrepov Luke xiv. 10 etc., 
but even as adjectives: r7v éowtépay duraxny (Acts xvi. 24, cf. 
Heb. vi. 19), ta xatwrtepa pépn Eph. iv. 9. 


B. § 69, N.3; C. § 262(c); D. § 288; J. § 140. 

Two examples of double comparison occur in the N. T.: 
3 John 4 wecCorepos,and Eph. iii. 8 €Xaytorortrepos. In 
general it is to be noticed, that in all such formations, which are 
not altogether rare either in poets or in prose writers, the two 
different kinds of comparison (by -repos, etc. and -iwy, etc.) are 
always found united. The Latin language also presents anal- 
ogous phenomena, which in general belonged probably more 
to the popular language and to the class of arbitrary formations. 

NUMERALS. 
B. § 70.1; H. § 255; C. §24.0q.; D. §249 8q.; J. § 168. 

Respecting «fs «a@’ efs and similar expressions, see p. 30. 

The later spelling ov@ets, wnGecs is found in the N. T. 
(see Tdf. 7, 8 on 1 Cor. xiii. 2) alternating with the common 
one; indeed the two are found close beside each other, as in 
1 Cor. xiii. 2, 3 (cf. “IepocoAvpa, Mapia above, pp. 17,18). The 
same holds true of the derivative éFoufevéw, only that here the 
other form with 6 is incomparably more rare; Lchm. gives it 
only-in Mark ix. 12 and 2 Cor. x. 10; [so Treg. in Mark]. 

Remark. The Form éfovdevow, which is given in the lexicons 
on account of Mark ix. 12, has been altered into the common form in 
-éw after preponderant Ms. authority. On the other hand, the form 
in -ow is very common in the Sept., and has now been adopted again 
by Tdf. in Mark ix. 12 (after Sin.) The mss. fluctuate between 
eLovdevéw, -dw, efovevéw, -dw; cf. Steph. Thesaur. sub voce. 

The form dvoty from dvo no longer occurs, but instead of it 
in the Genitive the indeclinable form 8vo, e.g. Matt. xviii. 16, 
and in the Dative duai, Matt. vi. 24, etc. 

The spelling reooepes, reaoepdxovra is probably hardly 
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to be called an Tonism, but rests merely on an erroneous usage 
of the Alexandrian period. For we never find the inflections 
Teacépwy, -epot, as these cases run in Ionic, but invariably 
(even in cod. Alex.) recodpwv, técoapeor, e.g. Acts x. 11; Rev. 
xxi. 17 (rescepdxovra recodpwy). Since, however, the forms 
with e have been transmitted principally by the above codex, 
whence they have often found their way into the O. T. (see 
Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 118), Lachmann, following the au- 
thority of cod. Vat., has adopted them but sparingly, e.g. Acts 
i. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 24, and almost always in the Apocalypse. 
Tischendorf [cf. ed. 7, p. il] has them more frequently, — 
in particular teocepdxovra throughout [so Treg. | and the neuter 
Téeooepa,— but otherwise téooapes, -as, TecoaperxadéxaTos. 
To maintain consistency throughout is not advisable, since it 
is certain that both modes of spelling were in use, but it is 
best everywhere to follow the mss. Compare besides the form 
(received by Lchm.) xexa@eptopévos for xexaOap. in Heb. 
x. 2, and éxaOepio@y in Tdf’s. last ed. Matt. viii. 3; Mark i. 42, 
éxabépicey Acts x.15 Tdf. [ed.7; Treg. ], zsepos for pvapos Barn. 
Act.19, p.7led.Tdf. [In Rev. xxi.17 Treg. prints resoapdxovra]. 

The rule of certain ancient grammarians relative to the 
accent of the compounds of éros (Etym. Magn. tpsérns pev 
xpovos, TpteTns Sé trais, cf. Winer p. 50 (49)) has been observed 
in the N. T. by Lchm.; hence teccepaxovtraétns ypovos Acts 
vil. 23; xiii. 18, but éxatovraerns sc. dvjp Rom. iv. 19 (-érns 
Tdf.). In the Rec. the rule was reversed; [Treg. accents 
the last syllable in every instance]. On the disagreement 
among the old grammarians see Schol. ad Il. y. 266, and cf. 
Lehrs, quaest. epp. pp. 136, 147. 


ORDINAL, AND OTHER DERIVATIVE NUMBERS. 
B. § 71,1; H. § 256; C. § 240; D. § 253, Obs. 1d.; J. § 166, 8. 

As a later form for teacapaxadéxaros, and one peculiar to 
the N. T., reccapesxaidéxatos is to be noticed: Acts xxvii. 
27,33. Cf. the Ionic cardinal number B. § 70. 

The cardinal els takes the place in one case of the ordinal 
awpatos (cf. B. p. 92 note f), namely, in the common phrase 
4) pia tov caBPBatwv i.e. the first day of the week (see p. 23); 
as, Mark xvi. 2 (on the other hand, in vs. 9 wpatn o.) Acts 
xx. 7, etc. Matt. xxviii. 1 also, where the article is wanting, 
is nevertheless to be understood like the other passages ; cf. 
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Rev. ix. 11 4 oval 9 pia with xi. 14. This use is borrowed 
from the Hebrew (sce Wahl under els, or Gesen. under sy), 
hence it is to be found frequently in the Sept. also, e.g. éy 
nuépa pa tod pnvos Exod. xl. 2; Ezra x. 16, ete. | Corres- 
ponding to tis for worepos (B. § 78, 2) is the use of els or 6 els 
in the sense of alter, o repos ; see Wahl. 

In 2 Pet. ii. 5 the ordinal number is used peculiarly, (having 
the force of the German selb-); thus dyS0ov Na&e Noah with 
seven others. Cf. avtos wéurros (B. § 127, N. 2; H. § 669; 
C. § 541 ¢.; D. p. 462; J § 656f.). 

In compound aaaecal adverbs it is sufficient if the adverbial 
form occurs but once; as, Matt. xviii. 22 €Bdouncovrdxs émrda. 

Distributive numerals are destitute of a special adjective- 
form in Greck. In the N. T. accordingly they are sometimes, 
as in other Greek authors, expressed by adverbial con- 
structions, as ava dvo Luke ix. 3 (sce § 147 under ava, 
p- 331), of xaO Eva, xata Svo0, singuli, bint Eph. v. 83; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 27 (see § 147 under «ara, p. 335). In this case the 
combination (unknown to classic Greek) deserves notice, by 
virtue of which efs is treated like an indeclinable numeral, or 
the preposition as a species of adverb, particularly in the for- 
mula els xa@ els Mark xiv. 19 [Tdf. xara]; John viii. 9 (Rev. 
iv. 8 év xa év), and cf. Rom. xii. 5 70 5€ nal” els for els Exactos, 
Rev. xxi. 21 dva els Exaotos. Sometimes distributives are 
expressed by repeating the cardinal numeral, as is done 
in Hebrew (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 703; Gr. § 118, 5), e.g. duo 
évo Mark vi. 7 with which the analogous expressions in 39, 40 
cupTocia cupTocta, Tpactat Tpacvai may be compared (Gesen. 
Lehrg. p. 669; Gr. § 106, 4). 

B. § 71,3: H. § 258; C. § 240, 6; D. § 256; J. § 161, 5. 

The Multiplicative numerals are formed: in the parable 
of the Sower (Luke viii. 8) by means of -rAaciwy, — a termina- 
tion which in later writers came into frequent use (see Lob. 
Phryn. p. 411 note), caprrov exatovratyaciova (like moAXaTAa- 
oiwy Luke xviii. 30; see Pape, and cf. Xen. Occ. ii. 3 éxarovra- 
mdaclova) ; in Mark iv. 8 by circumlocution with a preposition, 
after the manner of distributives, as eis tpudxovra, eis éxatov) ; 
finally in Matt. xiii. 8, 23 by the simple cardinal. 


1 This, at least, is that one of the ancient readings which Tischendorf [so Treg.° 
has followed. As respects the other (Lchm. Grub. etc.) see Syntax § 126, 3 p.1 3. 
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PRONOUNS. 
B. § 72; H. $280; C. §2438q.; D. § 232; J. § 149, 1. 
The reflexive forms of the 3d Pers. Sing. and Plur. (09, ete.) 
have passed quite out of use in the language of the N.T. On 
éavroiv, (avrov), avrod, etc. sce below, Syntax § 127, 14 p. 111. 


B. § 72, N. 8; H. § 282; C. § 788 e.; D. § 65 (c); J. § 64, 8a. 

The inclination of the accent in mpos we has been adhered 
to by the editors of the N. T., as in Matt. iii. 14, ete. And 
Lchm. accents also the 2d Pers. in the same way when no 
especial emphasis rests on the Pronoun, as mrpdés ce Matt. xiv. 28; 
xxv. 39; Mark ix.17,etc. On the other hand, in John xxi. 22 
tempos o€; Matt. xxvi. 18 awpos cé row Td wmacxya. With other 
prepositions the pronoun is always orthotone ; as, év euoi, év coi, 
éri oé, etc. ; see the rule of the old grammarians in Herm. de 
emend. rat. p. 75. The accentuation wpos pvé often employed 
by Tdf. is uniformly to be rejected. 


durds ; THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN; THE RECIPROCAL. 
B. § 74; H. § 284 5q.; C. $244; D. § 2848q.; J. § 150 sq. 

Respecting the N. T. use of avrds as well as of the reflexive 
pronoun éyavrod, etc., see the Syntax § 127, p. 107 sqq. 

Though the use of the reciprocal pronoun @A\A7Awyv is quite 
current in the N.T., yet the circumlocution by means of the 
numeral els is also found, but only in isolated cases: 1 Thess. 
v. 11 otxodopeire els tov Eva (interchanged with dAAnAous) ; cf. 
1 Cor. iv. 6 iva pn els trrép tod Evds Pucwiabe Kata Tod érépov. 
This use is not a Hebraism, see Winer, p. 173 (163), and cf. 
§ 126, 3 p. 102. 


tls, tls. 
B. § 77; H. § 244; C. § 258; D. § 240; J. § 156. 

The secondary forms of rls and tis are quite unknown to 
the N. T.; the Gen drov of the compound doris occurs, indeed, 
but only in the conjunctional phrase éws érov Matt. v. 25, etc. 
The un-Attic (and poetic) ynris for wndeds occurs 1 Cor. xvi. 11. 


CORRELATIVES. 
B. § 78, 2; H. § 247; C. §63; J. §874, Obs. 4. 

The distinction between tis and zorepos, which was some- 
times neglected even by the Greeks (like the use of qwis and 
uter by the Romans), seems to be wholly disregarded by the 
writers of the N. T.; for the form aorepos occurs but once and 
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in the double conjunction zorepov ... 4% (John vii. 17), while 
everywhere else ris is used, even where. there is the plainest 
reference to two, as Matt. xxi. 31 tis é« trav Svo éroinoev. 
See Wahl under ris, and cf. B. § 71, 1. An analogy to this is 
offered by the obliteration of the difference between aporepos 
and mparos, -ov (although the Latins in translating still observe 
it in numerous instances), and likewise between @dAXos and 
Erepos. For example, Heb. viii. 7 e¢ yap 7 mpwrn éxeivn (Vlg. 
illud prius sc. testamentum) jv dyepmros, ovx dv Sevtépas eCn- 
TeiTo ToTros, John xx. 4 Erpeyov ot Svo éuov: o dé adros pabynrns 
HrAOev patos (prior a, b, c, d,) ets To pvnuetov. Hence ampérros 
is even connected with the Gen. compar. (John i. 15, 30), 
respecting which see Syntax § 123, 14 p. 84. 


THE VERB. 
SYLLaABIC AUGMENT. 
B. § 88,2; H. § 43; C. §277 sq.; D. § 805; J. § 171, and Obs. 6. 

The doubling of p after the augment, which, as is well known, 
was omitted only by the poets on account of the verse (B. § 
21, N. 2) has somctimes been neglected also in the N. T. 
Although double letters are often written singly in the mss. 
yet the doubling of p in most verbs is never, or only in ex- 
tremely rare instances, omitted; accordingly we find éppipa, 
éppnéa, etc. Hesitation, therefore, has justly been felt at 
making arbitrary alterations in those verbs in which the best 
codices sustain almost unanimously the single p. They are 
Matt. xxvi. 67 épamicay, Acts xvi. 22 mepipnfavres (codd. Vat. 
and Sin.), 2 Cor. xi. 25 épaBdicOnv, Heb. ix. 19 épavrice (cf. 
below, p. 33), 2 Tim. iii. 11; iv. 17 épvcaro, épvcOn, — (on the 
other hand, €ppicaro 2 Cor. i. 10; Col. i. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 7). 
According to the analogy of these examples the cod. Alex. 
[Sin. also} (and Tdf. [so Treg.]} writes in John xix. 23 dpados 
instead of dppados; and so frequently in composition after 
prepositions, as dsapjoowy Luke viii. 29, emiptypavres xix. 35; 
1 Pet. v. 7; cf. Mark ii. 21; Luke v. 6; Acts xvi. 22, ete. 


B. § 88, N.1; H. §319b.; C. §280b.; D. p. 195; J. § 176, Obs. 1. 

The former reading pepvyorepen Luke i. 27; ii. 5 is now set 
aside on the authority of mss.; yet it is often found in the N. T. 
Apocrypha, and elsewhere also, e.g. in Diodor. (18. 23); see Lob. 
Parall. p. 10 sq. 
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B. §88, N. 4; H. §319; C. §159.e.; D. § 805 b) Obs.; J. § 176, 1. 

The Homeric pepu7rwpeéva finds now two parallels in the text 
of the N.T., viz. pepeppeévov Matt. ix. 836 (Lchm. after cod. D, 
€pip. Taf. [Treg.]) and pepavticpévoe Heb. x. 22 (accord- 
ing to codd. [x] AC). Similar instances in later authors are 
adduced by Lobeck, Parall. p. 13. As respects the aspiration 
of the first p, Lchm. has in both cases [so Treg. in Heb.] given 
the smooth breathing, see Ausf. Sprachl. § 6 Anm. 3 Note, and 
Lobeck as above, who besides puts a breathing over the second 
P,9S pépyspat. But as the opinions of the old grammarians do 
not quite favor the adoption of this, Gottling (on Theodos. p. 
213 and Acc. p. 205) advocates the retention of the rough 
breathing on the first p, except in words of Aeolic origin ; and 
this is done by most editors. Cf. Steph. Byz. p. 543 Mein. 


B. § 83, N.6; H. §808.a.; C. §279; D. § 805 (1); J. §171, Obs. 1.; Taf. ed. 7, p. lvi. 

With wédAAo and dvvapasr in the N. T. both kinds of aug- 
ment are used promiscuously ; as, #ueAXev John iv. 47, Gwerrev 
vi. 71, ndvvaro Matt. xxvi. 9, éSuvavro Mark iv. 33. But with 
SovAopar the text of Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. apparently] always 
gives the simple augment: Impf. éBovAopny Acts xv. 37; 
xxvili. 18; Philem. 13; Aor. é8ovA7nOnv 2 John 12; on the 
other hand, the Aorist of duvayas is always nduvyOnv [-aoOnv 
Tdf. in Mark vii. 24 after a B], as in Matt. xvii. 16,19; 1 Cor. 
iil. 1, etc. Cf. besides, the anomalous é@éAw. 


B. § 88, N.7; H. $811; C. 2840.; D. § 811; J. $171, Obs. 4; Taf. Le. 

The omission of the syllabic augment of the Pluperfect takes 
place, though not invariably (e.g. Luke xvi. 20; John ix. 22), 
yet in the majority of cases; hence aemoijxecay, éxBeBrAnKeL, 
ryeyovee Mark xv. 7,10; Luke vi. 48. etc. See other examples 
an Winer § 12,9 p. 72 (70). 

TEMPORAL AUGMENT. 
B. $84, 2; H. § 812; C. §278; D. § 805, Obs. 2; J. § 178, 7; Taf. Le. 

With épyafopas the augment e is the common one in the 
N. T. also; yet the other augment (7) has been received into 
the text on preponderant authority in Acts xviii. 3; Luke xix. 
16 [Treg. e-}. In the other passages it is commonly found as 
a noteworthy variant (particularly in codd. Cant. and Clarom.) 3C¢ 
[and adopted by Tdf.], as in Matt. xxv. 16 [Sin. also] ; xxvi. 
10 [Sin. also]; Rom. vii. 8; 2 Cor. x‘i. 12. 
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The reading of the Rec. in Rev. vi. 14 eiAsoodpevos is now 
set aside. 

On the other hand, the number of the verbs that take the 
augment e is increased in the N. T. by one, viz. éAxow, Perf. 
Pass. Part. €¢Axwpévos Luke xvi. 20. 


B. § 84,5; H. § 310; C. § 278 d.; D. § 305 (2); J. $178, 2; Taf. 1.0. 

Verbs beginning with ed have now ev, now 70v; and in fact, 
both kinds of augment alternately: evxaypém Mark vi. 31; 
Acts xvii. 21, evrAoyéw Luke ii. 834; Heb. xi. 20, 21, evdpaivw 
Acts ii. 26; vii. 41, evyaproréew Acts xxvii. 35; Rom. i. 21, 
evpioxw in the Imperf. Acts vii. 11; Luke xix. 48; Heb. xi. 5. 

On the other hand, ev alone is used in the other tenses of 
eupiokw, a8 evpov, evpnKa, evpéOnv, also in evdoxéw (yet not 
without variants, see Col. i. 19), and in the following verbs, 
which occur but once in augmented forms: ev@vdpopéw Acts 
xvi. 11, evvovyifw Matt. xix. 12; evaropéw Acts xi. 29. 

But evyouat has everywhere only qv-, as nuyounv Rom. ix. 3 ; 
nuyovro Acts xxvii. 29 [ev- Tdf. Treg.] ; aposnuyero, mposni~avro 
vill. 15; Luke xviii. 11; Jas. v. 17,18, and in the case of 
evpopew, Luke xii. 16, the Mss. are divided (Lchm. nudopncev, 
[ev- e Tdf. Treg.]). Cf. further below, p. 35. 


, B. § 84, N.8; H. § 309 D.; C. §284b.; D. p. 201; J. § 174, 8. 

Neglect of the temporal augment, after the manner of the 
Ionians, occurs in the N. T. but very rarely. Thus the mss. 
sustain ésaoyuvOn [érrn- &) 2 Tim. i. 16 Con the other hand, 
it is regular in 2 Cor. vii. 14), dsveppnvevey Luke xxiv. 27; 
there is preponderant authority also for avop6o0n [x avwp-] 
Luke xiii. 13; further, for rpoop@pny Acts ii. 25, and dwouOnpev 
[ow x Tdf. Treg.] Rom. ix. 29,— both in quotations from the 
O. T. (the latter, indeed, not taken into the text by Lchm., but 
placed on an equality with the rcading adopted); also for 
oixodopjoev Acts vii.47 Tdf. [ed. 2; Treg.] cf. Luke vii. 5 var. 
[in John ii. 20 Tdf. now reads otxodounOn], érrocxodopnoev 
1 Cor. iii. 14 Tdf. [Treg.] Con the forms of the Aug. of this 
verb see Tdf.’s crit. com. on Acts vii. 47), oporoynoey Acts Vii. 
17 (Sin.), Sveyedpero John vi. 18 (Vat. [Treg.]). See more 
examples of the kind from the Sept. in Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 124. 


The reading zepeéorpavey Acts ix. 3 Lchm., as if formed from 
wepiotpartTw, may be noticed as an anomaly quite isolated. Jt is an 
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instance of carelessness, which m such a writer as Luke is probably to 
be charged only to the transcribers, since in another passage (xxii. 6) 
of the same author the Inf. Aor. rans repacrpaya. Tdf. accordingly 
has not adopted it; see the various readings, and Steph. Thes. sub 
voce orpartw. 
THE AUGMENT IN COMPOSITION. 
B. § 86, 8; H. § 816; C. § 282; D. § 810; J. § 180, 2. 

Of the verbs belonging under this head evayyeArlfm (also 
mpoevayy. Gal. iii. 8) always has the augment in the middle, 
also in 1 Cor. xv. 2, see Wahl. On the other hand, the Perf. 
Inf. of evapeoréw is now read after cod. A without augment, 
evapeornxevat, in Heb. xi. 5 [a ev7-]. 


B. § 86, N. 8; H. §815; D. § 308, Obs. 2; J. § 181, 6. 

Agreeably to the general rule, rpog¢ntevam in the N.T. has 

its augment at the beginning: émpodytevovy, -cav, etc. (see 

Wahl); yet everywhere with the variant mpoepyrevov, etc. 

(especially in the Vat. cod., which the Rec. followed). Only 

once, Jude 14, has the text of Lchm. (not Tdf. [Treg.]) the 
augment in the middle. [Cf. Grimm’s Lex. sub voce.] 


B, §86, N.4; H. §814; C. §279b.; D. p. 200; J. $181. 

The number of examples of a twofold augment can be 
increased from the N. T. Thus throughout we find azrexa- 
teotaOn Matt. xii.13 ete.[so drexaréorn Mark viii. 25 Tdf.Treg. ], 
and jvewyPnoay, sce the anom. oiyw p. 63. On the other hand, 
avéyouar and d:axovéw have the simple augment: dveiyeoOe 
2 Cor. xi. 1 (and 4 Tdf. [Treg.]) avecyopuny Acts xviii. 14 Lchm. 
[Tdf. Treg.]. Sunxdvouy -noa frequently. On the double aug- 
ment see Poppo on Thuc. 4, 180; and on this (common) 
dunxovovy cf. An. Bekk. p. 1285; Moeris sub voce. Respecting 
avopGow see p. 34. (Cf. besides Ps. xlviii. 13, 21 cod. Alex.) 


Future SuBsuncrive. 
B. § 88, 1; H. § 262; C. § 269 b. 

From the N. T. a number of examples of the Subjunctive 
form of the Future are adduced. In very late Greek, like 
that of the Byzantine writers and Scholiasts and N. T. Apoc- 
rypha (which swarm with similar anomalies), forms of this 
sort (€owvrat, €XevowvTac) are not to be denied ; but, according 
to Lobeck’s judgment (Phryn. p. 721), in the earlier authors 
down to the cowoi they are to be charged wholly to the copyists, 
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whose ear had already become accustomed ¢o such hall. 
barbarous forms (ib. 720). How far back, however, the 
beginnings of this usage are to be carried, would be hard to 
decide. A basis for it is offered by peptoOeocwvrar in the 
Tabul. Heracl. (cf. Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. 3384). Respecting 
the usage of the N. T. authors, Lobeck, indeed, does not 
generally express himself; yet on the whole he seems to be 
opposed to the admission of such subjunctives even in the N.T. 
(p. 722). In point of fact, too, recent criticism has done 
away with most of the instances (cited by Winer p. 75 (72)): 
e.g. 1 Pet. iti. 1 xepdnOncovras, Rev. xviii. 14 etpnoovow (edpns 
Tdf. [eds. 2,7], evpnons Rec.). Also the first of the examples 
adduced there (1 Cor. xiii. 3 xcavOjowpar) has been set aside by 
Tdf. yet is still admitted by Lchm. [Treg.] ; but the reading is 
altogether uncertain (the three leading mss. have xavynowpar). 
Cf. Lob. p. 722. The reading of the received text in Luke 
xili. 35 HEn for A&ee Lchm. Tdf. can likewise be referred to 
this head. M4won, which in John xvii. 2, owing to its strong 
support, can hardly be got rid of (although even in the Rev. 
it has yielded to the forms dwces and dacrtv, viii. 3; xiii. 16), 
may, if established, still be looked upon as an (erroneous) 
Aorist Subjunctive form, which in later times became more 
and more prevalent in the mouth of the peopte ; (some of the 
modern Greeks still say é5won). See the numerous forms 
of the kind from d/dwpe and tiMnys in Lobeck as above, also in 
Cobet’s Nov. Lect. 266; Var. Lect. 96. ‘Lhe same hols geod 
of the clearly transmitted Subj. éyqode in Luke xiii. 28 "T°. 
Treg. read éyreo6e, with codd. B D etc.], formed from the else 
where unused theme érw and the Aorist wyrdyznv which 
actually occurs here and there. See in particular Plat. legg. 
p- 947 ¢., and cf. Ausf. Sprachi. under dpdw. 


CHARACTERISTIC. 
B. $92, N.8; H. § 328b.; C. § 349. 

Xrnpitw has commonly, in accordance with the rule, ornpiga, 
éotnpixtat, ornpixOnvar; but the Aor. Imperat. is always o77- 
pecov Luke xxii. 832; Rev. iii. 2 (likewise Ezek. vi. 2), and 
besides, in cod. Vat. the same inflection is found also in Luke 
ix. 51 éotjpice [so Tdf. Treg.], 2 Thess. ini. 3 ornpioes (not 
in Lchm. [Treg.]). Hence the Perf. éo1 npixa (not éornprya 
Jer. xxi. 10) and Fut. orjpi@ in the Sept 


THE FUTURE. Bye 


Moreover cadmifw, though odAmvy£ (var. oddmi€) ~yyos Rev. 
i. 10 etc. comes from it, invariably has the forms cadAricet, 
eoadtmioey Matt. vi. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 52 (and often in Rev., see 
Wahl), and likewise the subst. cadmeorns instead of cadmuyxrns 
Rev. xviii. 22. 

THe Furore. 
B. §95, H. § 372 8qq.; C. § 306; D. § 802; J. § 208. 

In the N. T. (as generally in later Greek, see Ausf. Sprachl. 
II. 315) gopéw (hopéow) epopeca 1 Cor. xv. 49 (Sir. xi. 5) 
belongs also to those verbs in éw which in inflection do not 
lengthen the e. 

Respecting éra:véow see p. 53. 

Contrary to rule, vresvdw has uniformly Fut. mewdow, Aor. 
érrelvaca: Matt. xii. 1, 3, etc. See Lob. Phryn. p. 204. 

The so-called Attic Future of verbs in ifm is quite usual in 
the N. T. Yet not from all these verbs; but, so far as can be 
‘gathered from existing evidence, a portion of them have ex- 
clusively the Attic Future, others the ordinary Future, still 
others both. By far the greater number, however, do not 
occur in the Future, and it is not always safe to draw an 
inference from the usage of the Sept. or of later authors re- 
‘specting that of the N.T. The Attic Future forms in the N. T. 
(in part quotations from the O. T.) are the following: adopiet, 
-wovow Matt. xiii. 49; xxv. 32, érmiodow Matt. xii. 21; Rom. 
xv. 12, rapopywo Rom. x. 19, caBapiet Matt. iii. 12; Heb. ix. 
14 etc., edadiodorv Luke xix. 44, paxapiodow i. 48, petoucra 
Acts vil. 43, éyyet Jas. iv. 8, ypowet Heb. x. 37, and in the 
0. T. there are many more of them. The following, on the 
other hand, have the Future in ow: yvwpifw, invariably, John 
xvii. 26, etc., also Col. iv. 9 (where Tdf. [Treg.] and the Rec. 
read yvwpiovew after [x] A C), Gepifm 1 Cor. ix. 11; Gal. vi. 
7 etc., gudavitw John xiv. 21, épifm Matt. xii. 19, xaOi%w Matt. 
xix. 28; xxv. 31, xataptifw 1 Pet. v. 10, weracynparifw Phil. 
iii. 21, oxlSw Luke v. 36, yap(fopar Rom. viii. 32, ypnuarivw 
vii. 3, xwpitw villi. 35, and pamwifwm Matt. v. 39 Tdf. [eds. 2,7]. 
But é£vrview John xi. 11, cxavdadiow 1 Cor. viii. 18, are Aor. 
Subjunctives. Koy:fovae has both forms: 1 Pet.v.4; 2 Pet. 
ii. 13 (-codpar), Eph. vi. 8; Col. ili. 25 Cécopac) ; this may 
have occurred often, as well as in the O. T., e.g. wore Num. 
wv. 24,26; Sir. xxiv. 31, roricw Sir. xv. 3. 
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Respecting ornpl{m and carmifw see above, p. 36 sq. 


B. § 9%, N. 13. 

As proof of the statement that the N. T. writers give the Attic form 
of the Future even to such verbs as lengthen the vowel, several 
passages are cited with more or less reason (see Fisch. ad Well. II- 
p- 359). After the rejection of those passages in which formerly a 
Future was erroneously supposed to be discovered (ri zou, etc.), the 
following have perhaps the greatest probability of such a use in their 
favor: Matt. xxvi. 18 wow, Luke xili. 32 reAecotwar, Luke xii. 20 
drratrovow; in particular, Matt. xii. 25 épyyotra: and John xiv. 19; xvi- 
16, 17 Oewpet, Gewpetre, since indubitable Futures (craOnoeras, operde, 
etc.) correspond to them both before and afterwards. The supposition 
is opposed by (1) Its complete irregularity ; (2) The entire silence of 
the ancient grammarians, since, had the usage actually found place in 
the language, it is hardly credible that they should not on any occasion 
have taken notice of it; (3) The extraordinary circumstance that, if 
this form of the Future was possible, the examples of it are so uncom- 
monly rare, although the opportunity of employing it was so frequent, 
while yet the use of the Attic Future of those verbs that can form it 
regularly occurred so very extensively; finally (4) The fact that the 
Vulgate in translating the form employs almost always the Present ; 
which, on the other supposition, would hardly have been done where 
the temptation to use the Future lay so close at hand as e.g. in Matt. 
xxvi. 18. Only épypotra: does it translate by desolabitur and Oewpetre 
by videhitis, probably on account of the other Future forms which 
follow.’ Hence the admission of this anomalous Attic Future is un- 
warranted even in the language of the N. T., and such Futures are to 
be explained syntactically as Presents in which the future signification 
is included (§ 137, 10 p. 203). By this, however, it is not meant at 
all to deny, that the N. T. writers, affected by their frequent use of 
the Attic Future, were the more easily led to employ in pure verbs 
the Present instead of the Future, inasmuch as the feeling which 
demands the Future was in some measure satisfied by the circumflexed 
form. Cf. ri rowtpey (quid faciemus) John xi. 47. ) 

On yewara Matt. ii. 4 see Fritzsche on the passage, and below 
§ 137, 9 p. 203. 


1 The other (Ital.) versions have some of them the Future in the other passages 
also. But that this warrants an inference respecting the sense only, in no wise 
respecting the form, is satisfactorily shown by the circumstance that they translate 
other indubitable Presents also (leaving out of sight Epxoua, épyduevos, sce p. 58), 
such as yiwoorerat, dvaBalyw, ddvara: (Luke vi. 44; John vii. 8; Matt. xix. 25) 
by the Future Cf. Lachmann’s preface (Ph. Bttm.’s coroll.) p. 50. 
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ALEXANDRIAN AORIST. 
B. $96, N.1; C. § 827; J. §192,8; Tdf. ed. 7, p. lvi; Scrivener’s N. T. Crit. p. 416 


Numerous examples from the O. T. of the Alexandrian 
Aorist in a with the characteristic of the 2d Aor. are given in 
Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 60 sq., and from the N. T. in Winer § 13, 
1, a. p. 73 (71). Moreover, it is to be particularly noticed 
that both Aorist forms are constantly found in use by the same 
writer, often in close proximity (e.g. Matt. xxii. 22 sq. aw7\Oar 
... mposmrOor, Acts xxviii. 13 sqq. 7AOomev .. . HAPapev ... HAOov, 
xii. 10, etc.).. This phenomenon is no more surprising than 
the simultaneous use by the Attics of the two Aorists eizror 
and eizra, jveyxov and jveyca, formed after the same analogy. 
Accordingly, it is a very uncritical procedure (of which the 
Rec. has sometimes been guilty) to undertake by correction 
to carry through consistently the one form or the other in any 
writer ; but here if anywhere the authority of the greater num- 
ber of good mss. alone should decide in every particular case. 
To be sure, the editors often arrive in this matter at different 
results, according as they give this class of mss. or that the 
preference, (the cod. Alex., particularly, has the Alexandrian 
form in such cases). Yet in general it will be found that in 
the instances belonging here the Alexandrian forms occur 
most frequently in the 1st Pers. Sing., the Plural throughout, 
and the inflected forms of the Imperative; but never in the 
Infin. and Partic. Active (seldom in the Middle). Cf. with 
this the somewhat variable use of the two Aorists in the anom- 
alous dépw and ewrewv. For an example from the Sept. of the 
2d Pers. Sing. see 2 Sam. iii. 34 émeaas. 

Thus in the N. T. we find used promiscuously the forms 
HAOov -opev -ere, EAMETW, and 7AGayv etc. (the 1st Pers. 7a is 
found only in Rev. x. 9), eldov and eidav (John i. 40; Acts xii. 
16 etc., eidauey in Acts iv. 20), but efdov always in the 1st 
Pers. almost without a single variant;! érecov [-cav Tdf. 

1Jt is surprising that in the Apocalypse, amid the uncommonly numerous 
instances of the Ist Pers. Sing. ¢l8ov, nevertheless in one passage «Ida is twice 
given (xvii. 3, 6) ; so that we are probably justified in attributing the form rather 
to the scribe of cod. A, which here is almost the sole authority [so T., Tr., & in vs. 6]. 
It may be further noticed that Tdf. [ed. 7; cf. Prol. p. lii] in the Apocalypse has 
everywhere [‘ plerumque ’] adopted the 7orms ®oy, and fa, which often occur in the 


Sepr. [cf. Tdf.’s ed Prol. § 28, p. Ixxii. ed. 4]. In other books they seldom occur 
in the Mas., see e.g. Mark xvi. 5 var.; Luke ii. 20 [Tdf.]. 
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Treg.}] Mark vi. 40 etc., and évecay! Acts xii. 7 etc., also 1st 
Pers. éeoa Acts xxii. 7; Rev. i. 17, etc. and in the Sept.; 
meoete Luke xxiii. 30 [-ave Tdf. Treg.] and wécare Rev. vi. 16, 
eEerrécate Gal. v. 4; edpov -owey and evpay Luke ii. 16 Taf. 
[Treg.], evpdwevos Heb. ix.12. In the Middle aipetc@ar the 
AOr. eiAauny, e:AaTo has (except in the Partic. and Infin. Heb. 
xi. 20; Acts vii. 84) wholly supplanted the other: Acts vii. 
10, 21; xii. 11; xxiii. 27; 2 Thess. ii. 13, (in the Active 
aveixate Acts ii. 23, dvetray x. 39). | 

Other ferms, like épuyav, EXaBav, Ad Bapev, EBarav, épaya- 
vev, Epavav, belong for the most part only to the O. T., yet are 
found also in the mss. of the N. T. and here and there in 
modern texts, e.g. Luke v. 5 (A); Acts xxi. 27 (A [a, Tuff. 
Treg.]); Mark xii. 8 (B); Acts xvi. 837; Rev. xviii. 19 Lchm. 
Tdf. [ed. 7]. But the Imperfect form e/yay Mark viii. 7 (Rev. 
ix. 8), wapetyay Acts xxviii. 2, is wholly without analogy, 
although the editors have adopted it into the text because sus- 
tained by the testimony of the leading codices A and B (and x 
also). Inthe N. T. Apocrypha forms of the sort become more 
and more numerous. 

B. § 96, N. 2. 

In the Active voice xpurrw has commonly the 1st Aor., in 
the Passive the 2d; yet once it has also the 2d Aor. Active 
€xpuBov Luke i. 24— [according to Sophocles, Gram. an Im- 
perfect ; cf. 2 Kings xi. 8; Soph. Lex. sub x«pu8w; Lob. Phryn. 
p. 317]. See B. § 92, Note 2, foot-note p. 122. 


Turd FUTURE. 
B. $99; H. § 894; C. § 319. 

The Third Fut. (Passive), seldom used even by the Greeks 
in its peculiar force as a Paulopost Future and Future Perfect, 
belongs to the more delicate and artificial products of the 
Greek tongue. In the N. T., therefore, it no longer appears. 
On xexpdEopuas see the anomalous xpdlw p. 61. 


1 In Matt. vii. 25 also the mss. [N also] give wposérecay, out of which Lchm., 
on account of the Latin translation and taking into consideration the frequent 
interchange of ¢ and a (sce e.g. avareca: for avareoe Luke xiv. 10; xvii. 7 [Tdf. 
ed.7, p. lvi], payee ib. 8, yuvexas 1 Cor. xiv. 34, and the still more uncouth 
ac@eeras for éoOlere 1 Cor. x. 25 cod. G), thought he must make mposéracay. 
Yet considering the rarity of the word wposwalw (it occurs nowhere else in the 
N. T., and in the O.T. also, as well as in other authors, its existence is almost 
doubtful, see Stephanus sub voce; the usual word is wposwralw) Tdf. [so Treg.] 
has with reason given the preference to the ms. reading. Cf. besides the anom- 
alous alrrw, p. 7. 
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VERBS IN Ap vo. 
B. $101; H. § 845; C. § 152; J. § 222. 

Examples from the N. T. of the later formation in a from 
verbs in -alvw, -aipw are, onuavas Acts xi. 28; xxv. 27; Rev. 
1. 1, wowpavare 1 Pet. v. 2, éxxafupy 2 Tim. ii. 21, éBdacxavev 
Gal. ii. 1 and even émudavas Luke i. 79; thence the Subjunc. 
gavn (Rec. daivy or pav7 [Tr.]}) Rev. viii. 12; xviii.23. Cf. the 
extended discussion in Lob. ad Phryn. p. 25. The spelling 
onpavat, xafapas in earlier authors (e.g. Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 2; 
Oec. 18, 8, etc.) probably arose only through later copyists. 
See Poppo and Dind. on Cyr. 4, 5, 36. | 

"Arroxtetvw uniformly retains the vy in the Ist Aor. Passive ; 
thus, azrextdavOnv Mark viii. 31, etc., see Winer § 15, p. 83 (79). 
With xpivw and «Advw, however, this is never the case. This 
usage holds good in the N. T. Of teévw and mdvvm no Aor. 
Pass. forms occur. 

B. § 101, N. 7 and 8; C. § 50. 

The Perfect Passive of psatvw, which in earlier authors 
(Plato, Thucyd.) is formed according to common analogy 
peutacpas, is peplaupas in later writers (e.g. Dio C. p. 655, 
and cf. An. Cram. IV. p. 197); and this is the form given by 
all the manuscripts in Titus i. 15. The form peudayras which 
occurs in the same passage may be taken (according to B. § 101, 
N.7) as 3d Pers. Plural; commonly it is explained as 3d Pers. 
Singular, like é&jpayras Mark xi. 21.1 This last-mentioned 
verb also has in the N. T. e&jpaypae in the Ist Pers. Sing., 
cf. Mark iii. 1; xi. 20. 

VERBALS IN Té¢. 
B. § 102; H. § 398; C. § 269d.; D. p. 190; J. § 818. 

Verbals in tos take the accent on the last syllable, as ypazrros, 
yruwotos, opatos, ayarnros, POaptos, etc. When compounded, 

1 The Vulgate translates it inquinatae sunt. When we add to this the express 
testimony of the scholiast on Arist. Plut. 635 (yes 38 7d AeAduxpuyra rpiroy 
wposwrov tay inxay ducpevoy te tplte Tey xAnOuytixnay, &s Td eEhpayrat xal 
wxarnoxuyta «al 80a totavra) and the other passages cited in the Ausf. Sprachl. 
J. 442, we can hardly regard the existence of the 3d Pers. Plura] as so improbable 
as Schafer on Dion. H. de comp. verb. p. 355 asserts it to be; especially as to a 
Greek the ending -yra: would naturally produce the impression of a plural. As 
further evidence towards establishing that form peulayra: as plural, the quotation 
from an unknown poet in Suidas under papagg may serve: “Eoracay, o0dt xduas 
Wapapy neplayro xovln, where peu. is manifestly plural, whether we read «éyas 
or with Valckenaer xédya:. Hermann also (on Aesch. Pers. 569) takes the form 


Eppavtra: as 3d Pers. Plur. of the Perfect. 
6 
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however, they always draw back the «accent if the composition 
first takes place in the Verbal; as, Oeomvevoros, duaBdoraxtos, 
ev0eros, evirposdextos, evypnotos, and all those compounded 
with a privative, the number of which is very great in the N. T., 
as avurtos, apbaptos, ampositos, ddcaxputos, etc. On the other 
hand, if derived indubitably from verbs already compounded, 
they retain the accent on the last, as dvexrdés from avéyouas, 
evroyntos from evAoyéw, éxXexTos from exrAéyouat, also cuverde- 
«tos, cuvetos from auvinus, etc. Those that do not do this 
must be regarded as first compounded in the Verbal, as azrode- 
xros (simple dexros Luke iv. 19, etc.), oupuduros, eudutos, 
&xOeros, etc. 

Verbals in tos derived from intransitive verbs have also an 
Active (intransitive) sense, as @ynros, maOnros (Acts xxvi. 
23), amratotos (Jude 24), apeords, etc. Sce further respecting 
Verbals below, § 134, 8, p. 190. On aposndurtos see p. 74. 


REMARKS ON THE REGULAR VERB. 

B. p. 162; H. § 349; C. § 293; D. p.179; J. § 194. 
Respecting the double form of the Ist Aor. Opt. Act. given 
in the paradigm, it may be remarked that in the 3d Pers. Sing. 
the form in az is the only one in use (hence probably in the 
3d Pers. Plur. more correctly vroujoarcey Luke vi. 11 Lehm. 
[Treg. Tdf.], ynradnoaey Acts xvii. 27 var.), and in the 3d 
Pers. Plur. of the Imperative of all tenses the forms in -rwaap 
and -c@wcay. Examples of both verbal forms abound in all 
parts of the N. T., e.g. 1 Thess. iii. 11,12; Heb. xiii. 21; Jas. 

v.14; Rom. xv. 11; Luke xxi. 21, etc. 


B. p.162; H. §363; C. § 331; J. § 196. 

Instances of the form in aaz in the 2d Pers. Sing. of contract 
verbs —a form which indubitably occurs in the N. T., and is 
elsewhere also in use here and there, and is accordingly cen- 
sured by the Atticists and even the anti-Atticists (An. Bekk. 
II. 77, 98)—are the following: oduvacar Luke xvi. 25, xavyaoas, 
xataxavyaoat Rom. ii. 17, 238; xi. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 7. Elsewhere 
it appears only in the two Future forms wieoas and dayecas ; 
see the anomalous arivw p. 66, and éc@w p. 58. 


B. p. 162; H. § 363a.; C. § 297 f.; J. § 196, Obs. 4. 
The 21 Pers. BovAes has been retained in the N. T. (Luke 
xxii. 42'), but the reading of the Rec. dye is not found to be 
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ertablished by the codd.; hence recent editions have -y, us 
generally in the 2d Pers., also of the Future, thus dyry, palvn, 
mapéEn, atrapynon, etc. ; see Win. § 138. 2, p. T5 sq. (73). The 
2d Pers. of olouae does not occur. In the N. T. Apocrypha 
always BovAn, én (Nicod. B. 6,9; Ep. Clem. 1, 89, etc.). 


B. p. 163; H. § 355 9q.; C. § 830; D. p. 258; J. § 192. 
The (Alexandrian, see An. Bekk. p. 91) termination, com- 
mon in the Sept., of -ocay for -ov especially in the 2d Aor. (see 
examples in Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 59; Mullach,Vulg. Spr. p. 16), 
does not occur very often in the N. T. The reading of cod. 
A [x also] in 2 Thess. iii. 6, wapeXafocay, has not been adopted 
by Lchm. [yet so Tdf.eds.7,8]; éd0Xodcay in Rom. iii. 18 is in 
a quotation from the O. T. (Ps. v. 9); and ¢éd:d0cav, which 
Winer p. 77 (74) adds to these, cannot be taken into account. 
In the 3d Pers. of 2d Aorists the ending -ay was more common 
(7\8av, elSayv), as observed above, p. 89. Accordingly we 
have only e’yooay (John xv. 22, 24) left, — an Imperfect form, 
therefore, which is as isolated here as elyay was above; see 
respecting it my article in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1858, Heft 3, 
p. 485 sqq. It is remarkable that this very form has the au- 
thority of cod. Alex. against it. 


B. p. 164; C. § 880; D. p. 258; J. $191. 

The ending -ay for -acov in the Perfect is now established in 
many passages of the N. T., as Jolin xvii. 7; Rev. xviii. 3 
Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]; Jas. v. 4; Acts xvi. 36 etc., see Winer 
§ 13, p. 76 (73); yet not in all, see e.g. Luke ix. 36 [-av Tdf. 
Treg.]; Rev. viii. 2; 1 John ii. 18 (yeyovacwy, but in Rom. 
xvi. 7; Rev. xxi. 6 etc. yéyovav), etc. 


Quite without parallel is the 2d Pers. Sing. of the same ten3e wiih 
the ending -es for -as: Rev. ii. 3 xexomiaxes. See Lchm. pref. p. 42 
note, and cf. Exod. v. 22 Alex. This form of the Perf., however, 
was by no means uncommon in the Alexandrian dialect, as is apparent 
from Apollon. Synt. p. 37,9; 71, 12, and is found both in cod. Vat. 
and cod. Sin. in many other passages also. 


The 3d Pers. Plur. of the Pluperf. Act. is uniformly -ecay, 
as zvre7vroiujxeccay Mark xv. 7, etc.,even when in Attic the form 
in -eoay is the only one in use see olda, p. 51. (But ar-, 
€&jecav Acts xvii. 15, etc.) 


co 
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Contract VERBS. 
B. § 106; H. §370 sq.; C. § 309 8q.; D. $882 8q.; J. § 288 3q. 
The uncontracted Imperative amdyee (B. p. 174, note) has & 
parallel in the form (Rev. xvi. 1) éxyéere (Rec. éeyéare). Cf. 
Lehm. pref. p. 42 note. 


B, p. 167, note; H. § 871; C. §809c.; D. p. 256; J. § 239. 

In the more recent editions the « subscript is omitted in the 
Infin. termination -av. Yet in consideration of the Infin. ter- 
mination -oc for -ovv in verbs in ow, which is here and there 
given and even accepted (Matt. xiii. 382, cf. Mark iv. 32; Heb. 
vii. 5 where Tdf. [so too Treg.] after cod. B reads dzrodexarotv), 
the other mode of writing is perhaps to be preferred in the N. T. 


B. § 105, N. 5; H. § 871; C. § 120; D. p.262; J. § 289. 

Of the four verbs here mentioned, dapdw and zretyaw do not 
follow the rule, as they everywhere revert to the main rule and 
contract into a, e.g. Rom. xii. 20. That zevdw (not dupdw) 
retains the a in the other tenses also see p. 37. 


B. § 105, N. 8; C. § 322; H. §870D.; D. p. 2688q.; J. § 240. 

As in the case of the forms réoccepa etc., see above p. 29, so when 
contractions of verbs in aw which have 7 in the Future occur oc- 
casionally as if from -éw (but only into -ov), we are hardly warranted in 
regarding them as Jonisms, but only as irregularities (perhaps of the 
scribes) occasioned by analogous forms. Thus we find #pwrovw Matt. 
xv. 23 [Mark iv. 10 Tdf.], vxotvre Rev. ii. 7,17 Lchm. [so T. Tr. vs. 
17]; but vixavras again in xv. 2 (-odvras C.); [€uBpemovpevos John xi. 38 
Taf. ; éveBptpotvro Mark xiv. 5 Tdf.]. Numerous examples of the con- 
traction in ov may be quoted, moreover, from the Apocrypha of the 
N. T., the Apost. Fathers, etc.; cf. also Cram. Anecd. IV. p. 412. 

Respecting the opposite change of éw into dw see éAeéw and fvpéw in 
the list of anomalous verbs, pp. 57, 63. 


VERBS IN pt. 
B. § 107; H. $400; C. $45; D.§ 819; J. § 274. 

The remark that the contracted forms of the 3d Pers. 
Plur. were those used in common Greek, does not hold at least 
in the N. T., for there only the ordinary Attic forms are in 
use, as TiOéact, Si50acr Matt. v. 15; Rev. xvii. 13, etc. 

Side by side with the common forms of the Pres. torn, 
the later Present form ictavw occurs, especially in the Indic. 

89 and Partic., as cumotavew Gal. ii. 18, cumordvoyer 2 Cor. v. 
12, é&- cuv- xaOiotaver Acts i. 6; viii. 9; xvil. 15; 2 Cor. x. 
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12,18, etc. Besides this, the Rec. often had by-forms of the 
Pres. from the theme in dw, see Winer 78 (75). These, how- 
ever, in the Indic. and Partic. have all now been changed: 
some into the common form (as in 2 Cor. iv.2; vi. 4), and some 
into that in yw (see above). The Infinitive in Lachmann’s 
edition [and Treg.’s] is given, as commonly, tordvas (1 Cor. 
xiii. 2), and once as from the collateral form in dw, viz. iorap 
(2 Cor. iii. 1). But as important mss. give in both passages 
[xTdf. 8in 2Cor. l.c.] the form in -dvev, Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] in con- 
sideration of the above examples has given it the preference. 
The contracted forms of the Imperfect (B. p. 183), 
ériBouv, ériOe, édidouv, -ov are by far the most common forms 
in the N. T. as also in common prose, e.g. Matt. xxvi. 26; 
Mark iv. 8; vi. 7,56; Luke xxiv. 30; Acts ii. 47; iii. 2; iv. 85; 
2 Cor. iii. 18, etc. Instances like éd0cay John xix. 3; Acts 
xvi. 4, évreriMecay Acts viii. 17, are exceptional, (and have 
for the most part important variants against them). In the 
Present of both verbs only the common forms (r/Onpx, -ot, 
etc.) are in use, and the neuter Partic. amoddobv Rev. xxii. 2 
is quite isolated. In Rev. iii. 9 we find 886, which Lchm. 
[Tdf. eds. 7,8] following thetwo leading mss. [but not Sin.] has 
adopted, manifestly for the Indic. (not Subjunc.), which here 
agreeably to the style of the Rev. stands for the Future (Vulg. 
dabo), the common form of which, deacw, occurs ii. 17, ete. 
The fourth formation in uvpz occurs, indeed, in the N.T., 
yet perpetually alternating with the inflection in ¥w (which is 
more common in later authors). Forexample, from decavuvas 
we have dedevups 1 Cor. xii. 31, decavvers John ii. 18, dedevuoe 
Matt. iv. 8; John v. 20, deucwiew Matt. xvi. 21, éribeccvis, 
arodecxvuvta Acts xviii. 28; 2 Thess. ii. 4, decxvvovros Rev. 
Xxil. 8, émidecxvdpevar Acts ix. 89; from oAAUVYaL: aTdAXVE 
Rom. xiv. 15, ’AzrodAvowp Rev. ix. 11 (cf. Sir. xx. 22), darodAuTae 
1 Cor. viii. 11, -vye8a Matt. viii. 25, -duevor 2 Cor. iv. 9, ete. 
In other verbs the form in vw has almost completely superseded 
the other; for instance, from duvupe we have opvver, ouvvere, 
Ouvuovet; ovue in Matt. xxvi. 74 (but in the parallel passage 
Mark xiv. 71 ouvvvar; where, however, cod. A [so Sin.] also 
has -vew); further, éotpa@vyvov, éCwvvves, etc. 
In the Subjunctive of the Pres. and 2d Aor. Act. the 
ordinary contracted forms (7:60, 0a, etc.) are everywhere found. 


= “Er “=. 
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Yet of &/8we three forms of the 8d Pers. Sing. have been 
preserved, viz. 

1) The regular (6:56) 86 Matt. v. 25; John xv. 16 Lchm. 
[Treg. Tdf.], and often. | 

2) dcd0%, 50%. These forms are not Optative [cf. e.g. Tdf. 
ed. 7, p. lvii] but Subjunctive, and have arisen by regular con- 
traction from a theme in ow (cf. pcOon, prc0t): 1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Mark iv. 29; [viii. 87 T. Tr.]; xiv. 10,11; John xiii. 2, (and as 
important variants in John xiii. 29; Eph. iv. 29; 1 Thess. v.15; 
Luke xxii. 4). And in like manner from the syncopated Aor. 
éyvwv comes the 3d Pers. Subjunc. yvot Mark v. 48; ix. 30; 
Luke xix. 15 (John xi. 57 var.). In 1 Mace. xi. 40 we find 
arapaoot ; in Hermas, Mand. iv., yvot (Sin.). On the Subjunc- 
tive cf. § 189, 37, p. 2383. 

8) S@y (not den or den) as if from a lengthened form deo. 
This form is the rarest and is quite without analogies in later 
Greek in its favor. It occurs in Eph. i. 17 Lchm. [8m Tdf. 
eds. 2,7, 8; Treg.] (B 6), 2 Tim. ii. 25 Lchm. [8m Tdf. eds. 
2, 7,8; Treg.] and John xv. 16 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; ed. 8, Lchm. 
Treg. 50]. 

The 2d Pers. Sing. appears always in the form 86, yas : 
Mark vi. 25; Luke i. 4; Rev. iii. 8 [Tdf. Treg. yvaon], etc. 

The (Pres. and) Aor. Optative of dws, which in ac- 
cordance with the syntax of the N. T. occurs but rarely, has 
the later form (dcde@nv) Sev; see Lob. Phryn. p. 346. Of the 
passages cited by Winer p. 78sq. (75) only Rom. xv.5; 2 Tim. 
i. 16, 18 (according to Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] also Eph. i. 17 [ed. 8 ; so 
Tr.]; iii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 25 [ed. 8; so Tr.]; iv. 14) belong under 
this head, as the others have been changed in modern editions, 
some into the Subjunctive( 6, d07)some into the Future(dwcec). 


B. $107, N. 1.8; HW. § 402; C. § 806 c.; D. p. 188; J. § 277. 

The Aorist in «a of the three verbs riOnps, didwpe, tinue is 
uniformly in use in the N.T., not only in the Sing. and 3d 
Pers. Plur. but also in the Ist and 2d Pers. Plur., so that in 
the Indicative it has almost completely supplanted the 2d 
Aorist; as, édwxapev, -te, Matt. xxv. 35; Mark vil. 13; Gal. 
iv. 15; 1 Thess. iv. 2; ddrxapev, cvvyncate, etc. Matt. xiii. 51 5 
xix. 27; xxiii. 23; Mark x. 28, etc.; (only once rapédocav Luke 
i. 2). 

The Moods, on the other hand, are formed from the 2d Aor. 
throughout. 
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Respecting the very anomalous Subjunctive deen, see p. 36 
above. 

B. § 107, N. I. 14; H. § 401; C. § 207; J. $274. 

The 2d Aor. Imperative of forme occurs in both forms: 
avacta Acts xii. 7 etc., and advdorn@t, ériorn@e Acts ix. 6, 34; 
2Tim. iv. 2. Cf. the anomalous faiva, p. 54. 

The Present Imperative Pass. of tornye has only the full 
form toraco: 2 Tim. ii. 16; Tit. iii. 9. 

The 8d Pers. Sing. of the Imperf. and 2d Aor. Middle of 
SiSwpue ought, according to common usage, to run éSiSer0, e070, 
as Lchm. [so Treg.] reads in Matt. xxi. 33; Mark xii.1; Luke 
xx. 9. But in other passages according to pretty trustworthy 
authority (and in the [last two of the] above three also accord- 
ing to cod. A [and in all three according to codd. & B}) it is 
preserved for us with the ending -e7o, as if from the theme didw. 
Thus dvedidero Acts iv. 35, amédero Heb. xii. 16, wapedidero 
1 Cor. xi. 23, and often in the Sept. e.g. Ex. ii. 21; v.13 Alex. 
That this erroneous inflection is not unexampled in later Greek 
may be seen from Stephanus, Thes. under d:dwye; cf., too, the 
theme fm under ij, p. 48. The more recent collations have 
shown that both cod. Vat. and cod. Sin. rather favor than oppose 
this form. Both codd. exhibit prima manu almost always -ero. 
Hence it is not to be discarded from the N.T.; on the contrary, 
the form in -oro is rather a later (Grecizing) correction. 

The Future form éxddceras (Matt. xxi. 41) has been set 
aside. 

B. § 107, m. 21; H. § 416; C. § 60; J. § 819. 

The Aorist and Future Pass. éord@nv, craOncouas occur very 
frequently in a purely neuter force, interchangeably with 
éotny, otncovat. Examples abound in all parts of the N. T., 
as Matt. xil. 25; Luke xviii. 10; xxi. 86; Rev. vi. 17; Rom. 
xiv. 4, etc. Both forms ora@jvat and orhvas are united in 
Mark iii. 24 sq. Tdf. [Treg.]. Winer’s statement p. 252 (287) 
that the Ist Aor. Act. ésrnca also occurs in an intransitive 
sense is without foundation ; for in the isolated instance, Acts 
XxVii. 28, an object (as vady or éavrovs) is to be supplied, ac- 
cording to the well-known rule (§ 130, 4 p. 144), which is to 
be applied also to the N. T. 

Of the syncopated forms of the Perfect, we find most 
frequently in use — but always alternating with the full forms — 
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the Infin. éoravas (Acts xii. 14; 1 Cor. x. 12) and the very 
common Partic. éorws, éor@ca. The Neuter in the abbreviated 
form is éorés Matt. xxiv. 15; Rev. xiv. 1 (Tdf. [ed. 2] éoras 
(7, 8, Tr. éords]). On the other hand, the full form éornxos is 
found Mark xiii. 14 [-cora T. Tr.]; Rev. v. 6 [-«cws T. Tr.]. 

Of the collateral form of the Present we find oryjxe: John i. 
26 etc., otjxere (Indic. and Imperat.), and the Subjunc. 
aorncntre 1 Thess. ili. 8, (see B. p. 187, Note *); and one ex- 
ample of the Perfect ésraxa in a transitive sense, Acts viii. 11 
(cf. 9 and 18). 

Trps. 
B. § 108, 109; H. § 403; C. p. 78; D. p. 295; J. § 283 sq. 

It is by far the most difficult task to lay down the N. T. use 
of the verb tus; for nowhere do the Mss. (and consequently 
the editions also) vary so noticeably as in the case of this verb. 
Since its use is frequent, we will distribute the forms which 
occur under the various themes. 

1) Present tjue: Under this head we comprise the common 
use, which is in the main that of the N. T. also, as is attested 

42 by the forms ddinot, adiere, cuvidot (2 Cor. x. 12 Lehm. 
[T.Tr.]), dduérw, cummow (Mark, Luke), ovmeis; Aorist 
auvijxa (see p. 46), mapetvar (Luke xi. 42), cvva, avo (Heb. 
xiii. 5), ades, ovvere (Mark vii. 14), dvets; Passive adieras, 
adievtat, xaOtéwevos, taperpévos. The Aor. Pass. is only found 
unaugmented: davéOy Acts xvi. 26, dbéOncav Rom. iv. 7. 

2) Theme ‘IEN. Here belongs (besides the regular Pres. 
Subjunc. given above) the Indic. 3d Pers. Plur. if accented as 
perispome (curotvery, agiovdary), as is done by Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] 
Matt. xiii. 13 [ed. 8 also]; Rev. xi.9; 2Cor. x.12. But the form 
has few analogies. Still, they are now offered us by Hermas ; 
who, indeed, in the Infin. uniformly has cvmevar, but elsewhere 
always cum, ovvicis. Yet since (according to cod. Simon.) 
Hermas gives the Imperat. ove, perhaps we ought also to read 
everywhere cuviw, cuvies ; but in Mand. 6, 2 cvmets is a Future. 
Lchm.[soTreg. Jhas accordingly sometimes( with cod. B)changed 
it into the regular form, and sometimes accented it as proparoxy- 
tone [cf. T. on Rev. 1. c.]— in this way bringing it under the 

3) Theme ‘IN. Here belong, besides this 3d Pers. Plur. 
tovowv, the Ist Pers. ddiouev Luke xi. 4 (and moreover, as an 
important variant jn Matt. vi. 12, etc.), the Partic. cuviwy Rom. 
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iii. 11 (Tdf. again from ‘IEQ: cvm@y, see above; but quite 
erroneously in the Rec. curewy Matt. xiii. 23), Eph. v. 17 var., 
apiovras in cod. D (Matt. ix. 2, 5 [cod. Sin. also], etc.), and 


especially, the thoroughly established Imperfect form 7duev | 


Mark i. 84; xi. 16, Con which cf. B. p. 194, 5; J. § 284, and 
chm. praef. p. 43). Finally 

4) Theme ‘EQ — to which belongs the isolated adeis Rev. 
ii. 20. 

2) Besides, there is still the Perf. Pass. 3d Pers. Plur. 
adéwvrat, already mentioned in B. p. 191, Note *. This seems 
to be a Dorism not peculiar to the N. T. but, on the contrary, 
rather widely extended, and even received by Attic writers ; 
see Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. 8344; Bredow, Dial. Herod. p. 395. 
Tdf. [eds. 2,7] adopted it throughout, Lchm. [Tdf. ed. 8, Treg. ] 
only in Luke and John (also in 1 John ii. 12), but in Matt. 
and Mark adievtas instead. See the passages in Wahl, and 
Winer § 14, p. 80 (77). 

Hypa. 

The 2d Pers. Sing. «a6 and Imperat. «a @ov, noticed (in B. 
p. 192) as later forms, are both found in the N. T. — the former 
in Acts xxiii. 8, the latter in a quotation from the O. T. (Ps. cx.) 
in several passages (Matt. xxii. 44, Acts, Heb., etc.), and else- 
where also: Jas. il. 3. 

tvvupe. 

Instead of audievvypt (Matt. vi. 30, etc.) the N. T. has a 
by-form augeéfw Luke xii. 28 Tdf. [Treg.] which has been 
formed, it is supposed, from the ordinary Fut. audréow. Lehm. 
(after cod. B) substitutes for it the still more anomalous form 
apgialet, not found elsewhere in the N. T., with which we 
have to compare only the (unreceived) reading of cod. D 
nepiacpevos in Matt. xi. 8. The form dydidfew, however, is 
found in the O. T. (e.g. Job xxix. 14; xl. 5) and sometimes 
elsewhere also in later writers; see Steph. sub voce. On the 
derivation of this form (held by the ancient grammarians to 
be a Dorism) cf. Lobeck, Rhemat. p. 223. 


elpl. 

The later by-form of the Imperat. 3d Pers. Sing. (B. p. 198, 
Note ¢; C. p.74c.; D. p. 229; J. § 286, 2), #70, is found in 
1 Cor. xvi. 22; Jas. v. 12, (on the other hand, fo@ in Matt. 
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7.138; 1 Tim. iv. 15; éorw in 1 Pet. iii. 3; Eotwoay, etc.). 
Further, the Imperf. 2d Pers. Sing. 45 (questioned by Winer 
80 (76)) is found without variant, and has accordingly beer. 
received, in Matt. xxv. 21,23; John xi. 21,32; xxi. 18; Rev. 
iii. 15. On the other hand 76a as usual in Matt. xxvi. 69; 
Mark xiv. 67. 

The 2d Pers. Plur. of the Imperf. is only #7e, Rom. vi. 20, 
etc. As to Luke ii. 33 (qv... @avyalovres) see § 129, 3 p. 127. 

In the Ist Pers. Sing. the Imperf. has uniformly the Mid. 
form juny (so that 7 in the N. T. is only 3d Pers. Sing.), as 
Matt. xxv. 35, etc. (see Wahl); rarely in the Ist Pers. Plur. 
nucOa, Matt. xxiii. 30; Acts xxvii. 37. On the other hand, 
jwev as usual in Rom. vii. 5; Eph. ii. 8[Tdf. Treg. #ue0a], ete 

With regard to the inclination of ecui the remarks made, 
p- 6 above, hold true. 

As an example of the peculiar style of the Apocalypse, often 
setting at defiance the laws of Grammar, may be here sct down 
the frequently recurring formula 0 dv «ai o Hv; for here 
the Imperf. 3d Pers. Sing. 7, in the want of a Partic. Pret. of 
etvat, is not only used as such a Partic., but also the entire 
expression itself (by the use of the Art.) is treated like an 
indeclinable noun: i. 4,8; iv. 8; xi. 17. 


ety. 

This verb, so common with the Greeks, does not occur as a 
simple verb in the whole N. T. (also not in the O. T., with 
the exception, perhaps, of i@2 Prov. vi. 6); but instead of it 
other and more expressive verbs are everywhere used, as 
épyouar, Baivw, urdyw, etc. Even in John vii. 34, 86, where 
some would read ed, the only correct reading is edué. 

In composition it appears, but almost exclusively in the 
Acts (which approximates most closely to the Greek diction), 
as €&-, amneaav, eistévat, (eiscOe in cod. B Acts ix. 6), etsyes, 
éEvovtTwy, 7 émlovoa Sc. Nuepa; see the passages in Wahl. Else- 
where isolated compound forms occur; but still only in Luke 
(viii. £) cuvovros, and the Ep. to the Heb. (ix. 6) eistacu. 


ketpas. 
This verb is plainly used as Perf. Pass. of ri@nye (B. p. 198, 4) 
in Acts xxviii. 20 ravrny rnv GdAvow tepixepar. Cf. § 184, 
T p. 189. 
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ol8a. 

Of olSa the regular (unsyncopated) forms of the Indicative 
are the only forms in use; thus 2d Pers. oidas (Matt. xv. 12, 
etc.), Plur. ofdapev, oléare (xxii. 16; xx. 25, etc.), also 3d 
Pers. oldacw (Jude 10; Luke xi. 44, etc.). Only in the Acts 
again do we find once (xxvi. 4) the Attic 8d Pers. Plur. 
icacuv, and in James i. 19 the best Mss. give tore (Vulg. also 
scitis) instead of the reading of the Rec. dove, although the 
author elsewhere (iv. 4) writes oldare. 

The forms of the Moods correspond to the Attic, even in the 
Imperat. of which the syncopated form iove occurs Eph. v. 5; 
Heb. xii. 17.1 | 

The Imperfect has only 7decs in the 2d Pers. Sing., Luke xix. 
22 etc., and in the 8d Pers. Plur. always ndecav, according 
to what was said on p. 48; as, Mark xiv. 40; Luke iv. 41; 
John ii. 9; Acts xvi. 3, etc. 


DEPONENTS PASSIVE. | 
B. § 118, 4; H. $413; C. § 266; D. §§ 337. 438; J. § 820. 

The custom of Deponent Verbs — or of such as in the Middle 
form receive a peculiar meaning, whether transitive or intrans- 
itive — to form their Aorist out of the Passive steadily increased 
in later times, as may be gathered, for example, from the list 
of those verbs which may have both Aorists, since then the Pas- 
sive Aor. belongs for the most part to the later period. Thus 
atrexpiOn, is far more common in the N. T. than azexpivaro 
(this occurs e.g. Matt. xxvii. 12; Acts ii. 12, etc.) ; avayopas, 
avrifouat, have only avi7yOnv,etc. Yet there are also cases of 
the opposite kind, as dpvéopar, omdifouae, and others still are 
used quite promiscuously, as ayaAXdouae? (John v. 35; viii. 


1 At any rate the Vulg. has scitote in both passages. Still, in both passages it 
suits the contents better to take this form as 2d Pers. Plur. Indicative, — especially 
in the Ep. to the Heb., which, moreover, in many respects approximates to the 
classic Greek more nearly than do the other Epp. 

2 This verb (peculiar to the N. T. and Sept. and also to the ecclesiastical au- 
thors, but to profane writers almost unknown) is in all probability not a Greek 
word but of oriental origin, coined out of the Hebr. ba (5537, d53y, abstr. mo") 
to rejoice, which is often, especially in the prophetic writings, rendered by &yaa- 
Acacbu. Accordingly, with the word a&ydAAoua: it has originally nothing to do. 
Probably, however, it may have ‘ound support in this well-known word (as is the 
case with all languages in the ad: ption of foreign words, Grimm, deutsch. Worterb. 
Vorr. p. xxvi) to which in signification also it has a distant resemblance. The 
Hebr. consonant * on the reception of the word took its place after the liquids, — 

@ position better suited to the Greek utterance. 
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56, etc.), €wBptudouas (Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 43). However, 
a complete exhibition of the use of all deponent and middle 
verbs would carry us too far, and the subject must consequently 
be left (as being of a lexical rather than a grammatical 
nature) to the special dictionaries, or to a more extended 
discussion. 

But that in the language of the N. T. the Passive formation 
was employed in gencral, far more than was the case carlier, 
to denote the reflexive or intransitive sense answering 
to the Active, may for example’s sake be illustrated in a few 
instances. Thus we have already seen (on p. 47) that the Aor. 
Pass. €oraOnv often stands precisely in the sense of ésrny, and is 
interchanged with it. So e.g. in Matthew «pcOjvac means in Vv. 
40 merely litegate (but vil. 1 7) xcpeOjTe purely Pass. be judged), 
diaxpiOjvas xxi. 21 doubt, EnpavOjvar xxi. 19 etc. dry up, 
hipwOvat xxii. 12 grow dumb, cxavdaricOjva, -OjcecOat xi. 
6 etc. take offence, cmdayyvicOjvas ix. 36 etc. feel compassion, 
apOnre xat BrAnOnre xxi. 21 raise yourself and cast yourself (cf. 
Luke xvii. 6), nyép@n xxvil. 64 surrexit (Vulg.), éyépOnre xvii. 
T, éveBpinOn ix. 30 comminatus est, cuvnyOnoav xxii. 84; xxv. 
32 convenerunt; and connected with a new object (according 
to § 135, 3 p. 191): évtpamnocovtas Tov viov pou xxi. 37 vere- 
buntur fiium meum. ‘EvyevnOnv, yevnOijtw (vi. 10; ix. 29) 
alternates with the ordinary Aor. Mid. yevéo@ar; and w8n, so 
common (xvii. 3, etc.), means not was seen but appeared, and 
hence is connected with the Dative avrots (not um avrav; 
with which cf. the familiar use § 134, 2 p. 187). Or to take 
examples from James: papav@noetas i. 11 will wither away, 
imotaynre iv. 1 & pure reflexive submit yourselves, so too 
petaotpagdytw iv. 9, ramevwOnre iv. 10, etc. 


B. § 113, N. 6; H. § 415; C. § 588; J. § 368. 


That certain tenses of deponent verbs, especially the Perf. 
Aor. and Fut. Pass., are used in a passive sense, abundant 
examples may be brought from the N. T. to show ; for in fact 
the usage was somewhat current among the Greeks. Thus are 
used Oeadvac Matt. vi. 1; xxiii. 5, aodadrioOjva from acda- 
AlcacOat xxvii. 64, 65, ftarae Mark v. 29, caOnoerar Matt. viii. §, 
yapiaGivat, NoytaOivar, prvnoOivar (Acts x. 31), émirerAnopevor 
éoriv (Luke xii. 6), ete. Very rarely (as also among Greek 
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authors) does this take place in the Present, e.g. Aoyiferas 
Rom. iv. 4, 5, and probably also Biafra, Matt. xi. 12, sce the 
commentaries and cf. Luke xvi. 16, and relative to the similar 
use of BuafecOas by the Grecks see Pape. 


B. § 118, N.7; H. § 412; C. §584; D. § 344; J. § 221. 
Exactness in the employment of the Fut. Mid. of many 
verbs as an ordinary Fut. has undergone a marked dimi- 
nution in the N. T. and among the «uvot in general. To he 
sure, axovoopar still occurs often enough, especially in the 
Acts (the Mid. form almost exclusively in the 1st and 3d Pers. 
Plur., John v. 25, 28; Acts xxi. 225; xxviii. 28; xvii. 832; Rom. 
x. 14 var.; Active, John x. 16. Cf. «raiw p. 60 sq.), but likewise 
often dxovow, -oere Matt. xiii. 14 etc. ; further dwavrjcw Mark 
xiv. 13, yeraow Luke vi. 21, dso&m John xv. 20 ete., érawéow 
1 Cor. xi. 22 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7,8; Tr.], émruopxjow Matt. v. 33, 
xAéo Rom. xiii. 9 etc., omovddow 2 Pet. i. 15. The Future 
form in Luke xii. 9 cod. Sin. avrapyyncerat (although in itself 
considered genuine Greek, see B. § 113, 6) rests probably on a 
mistake of the copyist (for -vnOnceras). 


B. § 118, N.9; C. § 576. 
The remark that the alleged Passive sense of the Aor. Mid. 
is extremely rare, holds good also in reference to the N. T., 
inasmuch as the examples referred by some to this head (Gal. 
v.12; 1 Cor. x. 2 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; Treg.] ; 2 Cor. v. 4) are all 
to be taken in a Middle or Neuter (not Passive) sense. Acts 
xv. 22 even the Vulgate translates correctly, eligere viros 
ex eis et miltere. 
AnoMaLous VERBS. 
B. §114; H. § 451; C. § 50; D. § 853; J. § 260 sqq. 


a@yvvupe. The retention of the augment in tenses other- 


wise without it occurs Matt. xil. 20 («areaf€er), John xix. 31 
(xatreayoow). Cf. avoryo under ovyo, p. 62. 


ayo. For an example of the 1st Aor. in composition see 
2 Pet. ii. 5 éwdtas. On the other hand, «at-, évrayayeiv Acts 


v. 28, ete. 


aipéw. Respecting the Alexandrian Aor. 3d Pers. Plur. 
<fAav CActs x. 39), Mid. etrduny, etc., see p. 39. Examples 
of the Fut. &6 in composition see in Luke xii. 18 («aero), 


Rev. xxii. 19 (aderet); cf. Josh. ii. 13 &Ferctobe. 
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&NXopwac. The Aorist has the form 7Aato Acts xiv. 10, 
but Partic. éparopevos Acts xix. 16 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] (al. 
epaan.). 

apaptavew. Future duaprnow Matt. xviii. 21. The Aorist 
always has in the Indic. the form #yaptov; in the Subjunc. 
alternate the 2d Aor. adudaptn, dudpryte (1 John ii. 1, etc.) and 
the 1st Aor. duaptjon Matt. xviii. 15, auaptjca@pev Rom. vi. 10 
(Ree. -copev), even in close proximity, as Luke xvii. 3, 4. 
The Partic. is always duaptncas: Rom. v. 14,16; 2 Pet. i. 4; 
Heb. iii. 17. Hermas invariably uses judptnca, dpaptneoas, etc. 

amvetréw threaten, elsewhere only Active (1 Pet. ii. 23), is 
used by Luke as Mid. in the same sense, Acts iv. 17, 21. 

apm7aCw has the first formation throughout: Fut. aprdacw 
Matt. xii. 29; Mark iii. 27; Johu x. 28, Aor. #p7ruca Acts viii. 
39 etc., (Perf.) Pluperf. cuvnpwaces Luke viii. 29, 1st Aor. 
Pass. jprracOnv Acts xxvii. 15; Rev. xii. 5. On the other 
hand, from the second formation it has only tenses with a pure 
characteristic: 2d Aor. Pass. npwaynv 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, Fut. 
aptrayrjcopat 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

av&avw has not only the causative sense, make grow, 
1 Cor. iii. 6, Fut. av&jow 2 Cor. ix. 10 etc., but also the 
immediative, grow, (Matt. vi. 28, etc.), for which also the 
Mid. or Pass. form av€dvopat is used, 2 Cor. x. 15; Col. i. 10. 
The Aorist in this sense is both nv&noa Acts vii. 17 and nv&)jOnv 
Matt. xiii. 82; 1 Pet. ii. 2. The simple Pres. form avfw only 
in the latter sense Eph. ii. 21,— also in Col. ii. 19 ab&ee ray 
avénow according to § 181, 5 p. 148. 

Baivw. The syncopated Imperat. Aor. has in composition 
both forms, as in the case of tornps (sce p. 47); thus «ara-, 
petaBnOs Jolin iv. 49; vii. 3 etc., weraBa Matt. xvii. 20, avaBa 
Rev. iv. 1 Tdf. [also Treg.]. The further inflection appears Matt. 
xataBatw xxiv. 17 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.], Mark xiii. 15; Luke 
xvii. 31, avaBare Rev. xi. 12. 

Bapvvw. This theme does not occur at all in the N. T. 
(also no longer in Luke xxi. 34), but instead the un-Attic 
(except in the Perf., see Thom. Mag. sub voce) theme Bapéw: 
BapeicOw, BeBapnuevos, BapnOacrv, émiBapjoas, etc., [yet xata- 
Bapuvoyevor Mark xiv. 40 Lchm. Tdf. Treg.]. 

8cow has been almost completely supplanted (in the Fut. 
and Aor. also) by the verb Gv. as we find only Bu@cas, 1 Pet 
iv. 2. See fv, p. 58. 
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S8Xacrdyvw has in the Aorist only the later form of the 1st 
Aor. €8raorTnoa Matt. xiii. 26; Heb. ix. 4; also in an Active 
sense Jas. v. 18, on which cf. § 181, 4 p. 147. The Subjunce. 
Pres. is BXaorad in Mark iv. 27 (Rec. Bracravyn) from a col- 
lateral form SXacrdw, hardly to be found elsewhere (see Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 118 @ad\re Kal Braora). 

yayéw. The Aor. runs indiscriminately now éynua Luke 
xiv. 20 etc., now éydunoa Mark vi. 17 etc., both side by side 
1 Cor. vii. 28. As respects signification, it is used in the Active 
as well of the man as of the woman, as in the above passage 
from Cor., where the difference in form does not indicate a 
difference in sense, but is purely accidental; for subsequently © 
(vs. 0+) yauijoas is used also of the woman. In the Mid. 
(Pass.) it is always used of the woman, but in the Aor. it has 
only the Passive form yayunOjvaz, instead of the Attic ynmacbas,, 
vs. 39 etc. On the collateral form yapifw, éxyapitw, see the 
lexicons. 

yivomat. The Aorist has far more frequently the Attic 

form of the 2d Aor. Mid., especially in the Subjunc. and Optat. 
(“7 yévorto), than the un-Attic Ist Aor. Pass. éyevn@nv 1 Thess. 
ii. 5 etc., of which the Imperat. yevnOj7w often occurs in the 
Synoptics, the Partic. in Heb. iv. 3. Partic. yeyovws in sense 
like natus, old, in 1 Tim. v. 9. 

yivwooKkw. Respecting yvot (Aor. Subjunctive) see under 
didwpt, p. 46. 

That the Pass. of y:weoxw should sometimes (1 Cor. viii. 3; xiii. 12; 
Gal. iv. 9) be taken as Pass. of the causative signification (cause to know, 
bring to the knowledge of) like the Heb. Hophal, so that éyrwo6nv bro 
Geov would mean ‘I was brought to knowledge by God, is an error 
which modern interpretation has already left behind it. See the com- 
meuntaries on the above passages, and Winer 263 (247). 

Séopuat. The uncontracted form édéero [Tdf., also cod. 
Sin. ] in Luke viii. 88, Lchm. has altered after several Mss. into 
the still more anomalous form éécetro (cf. Job xix. 16 Alex.), 

thus formed as it were from the same theme from which comes 
the common Aor. éde7Onv Matt. ix. 38, etc. Cf. the form 
Scovje@a in the anti-Atticist, Anecd. Bekk. I. p. 90. 

Svvapat. By the side of the common 2d Pers. Sing. 

Svvacae is found sometimes the form (censured as Indic.) dvvy, 
Mark ix. 22; Rev. ii. 2. On the other hand, duvycy is now 
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read [yct Treg. Tdf. ed. 8, ddxn; so x also] in Luke xvi. 2. 
Respecting the augment see p. 33. 

dum has in the Present, as often in later writers and the 
Sept., the intransitive sense: (of the sun) émidvero Eph. iv. 
26. The neuter by-form évve, Luke iv. 40, ought to form the 
Aorist éuy, as also was formerly read in Mark i. 82. But 
recent cditors, after preponderant Ms. authority [yet see be- 
low], give even here the Ist Aor. édvcav (in Luke iv. 40, 
also, cod. D has évgavros) used by Greeks only transitively ; 
and the compound rapeséducav, Jude 4, also has this intransi- 
tive sense. Elsewhere the 1st Aor. Act. in composition (é«-, 
évdvw) regularly has the transitive signification; in the in- 
transitive or reflexive (clothe one’s self) the form of the Ist 
Aor. Mid. makes its appearance. The syncopated Aor. éduv has 
consequently passed quite out of use in the N.T.; cf. dive p. 68. 
Yet the reading éu (Mark i. 82 Tdf.) gains now a new support 
in cod. Sin. Instead of aapeséducav cod. Vat. gives -duncav, 
formed quite after the analogy of épvnv. Cf. Lobeck’s note in 
Buttm.’s Ausf. Sprachl. II. p. 321, under due. 

The Present by-form (édtonw) évdud0cnm, Mark xv. 17; 
Luke viii. 27; xvi. 19, analogously formed but unknown to 
earlier writers, has a transitive sense. 

é€yeipw. The Present Active has sometimes, but as it 
seems only in the Imperative (Matt. ix.5,6; Mark x. 49; Acts 
ii. 6; Eph. v. 14), the intransitive signification (similar to 
aye). In the Rec. it was formerly,in opposition to settled au- 
thority, altered into the Mid. form éyepac; this form was the 
less admissible as the Aorist in a neuter sense always in the 
N. T. has the Passive form yyépOnv; sce p. 52 above. Cobet 
has everywhere restored eyepat again. But Suidas (sub voce) 
censures expressly the erroneous (and hence actually occur- 
ring) use of éyerpe. 

(Eonar) eabélopar. The Imperf. éxabefcuny has every- 
where plainly the Imperf. signification sat, was sitting, Matt. 
xxvi. 00; John iv. 63 xi. 20, synonymous therefore with the 
Imperf. éxaOjunv John vi. 3; Mark iii. 82, or with the very 
common periphrasis 7 KaOjpevos Acts ii. 2, etc. In the Present 
axabéfowat is not in use except in the Participle ( Luke ii. 46; 
Acts vi.15). See the N.T. use of the forms which belong here 
under (fw, p. 60. 
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é9éXw. Although in the Present only the shorter form 0é\@ 
occurs, yet the augmented forms alwaystake 7: 70cXov, nOéAnoa. 
The Perf. does not occur. (On teéXnxa Ps. xli. 12 see Phryn. 
sub voce and Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 64.) 
eivreiv. Respecting etzrov and ela see p. 39. Besides tlic forms 
of etzra usual in Attic writers (elvras, eizrate, etc.) we find 1st Pers. 
elvra Heb. iii.10 [Tdf.Tr. retain edzrov] in quotation, Acts xxvi.15, 
mpoerapev 1 Thess. iv. 6, 3d Plur. eizray frequently interchanged 
with elroy (e.g. Matt. xxvii. 4,6), Partic. e’as Acts vii. 37 
etc. and edzrwy vs. 60 etc. The Imperative with the ending 
-ov is accented by the recent editors e¢mov (Acts xxviii. 26; 
Mark xiii. 4, cf. Luke x. 40 var.). This accentuation, if the 
form is taken as 1st Aor. Imperat., conflicts with the rules of 
the old grammarians (Arcad. p. 169 d:0vAAaBa trapokvvovras 
i) WpoTEpioT@VTaL* vEtwov, ElTrov avTl Tov ELTré K.T.rX.), and Elzroy 
accordingly is the only correct Attic accentuation, see Ph. 
Buttm. Exc. I. ad Plat. Men. and Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 8. But as 
respects the Scriptures, the testimony of the old grammarian 
Jo. Charax (see Etym. Mag. sub voce; Varini Kel. p. 172 Dind.) 
is too clear and definite to allow us to adhere to the same 
accentuation in the N. T. (Aéyes o Xadpa€, drt to mapa 7H Oeig 
ypadh mpostaxtixoy oEvTovws Neyopevoy, olov eitrov avTi Tov ELTré, 
Sevrépou dopiotou éotl Kata THY jupakova wy yMWooay NeyouEevoy 
... oloy AaBe AdBor, Kat TO avedre GvedNov. Et OvV Ei7ré OFUTOVMS, 
OjAov 6tt Kal ei7rov «.7.r.); On the other hand, the same gram- 
marian expressly lays down the accentuation elroy for Me- 
nander. Mid. dvectrdpnyv 2 Cor. iv. 2. The less Attic mode 
of writing the Ist Aor. Pass. éppé@nv instead of éppyOnv 
(Matt. v. 21, etc. [yet Tdf. reads -é@my even here]) is now 
everywhere established in Paul (Rom. ix. 12, 26; Gal. iii. 16) 
and in the Apocalypse (vi. 11; ix. 4), so also commonly in 
the Sept. (Gen. xv. 13; 2 Sam. v. 6, etc.). The Partic. is 
always pnGes, even in the Sept. (Gen. xlv. 27). 
€Acéw. The collateral Pres. form édedo is not only estab- 
lished by the mss., Rom. ix. 16 [so x], (18 [not x]); Jude 
23 [so x], but is also sufficiently attested by the testimony of 
the old grammarians (see Etym. Mag. and Steph. Thes. sub 
voce) us well as by other analogous examples (as Eupéw, Eupdw). 
In such verbs, however, the forms that arise by flexion always 


take 9: éAenow, edénoov, Evpjowrrar, eEvpnuévos, etc. See 
8 
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Etym. Mag. p. 129, 49 and cf. éAXoyaro Rom. v.13 (A, [-arat 
N*]), €AAoya Philem. 18. 

éXxdw. Respecting the augment see p. 34. 

épavvaw, the Alexandrian spelling (see Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 117) 
for épevvaw, hence often found in cod. Alex., as Rom. xi. 33; 1 Vet. 
i. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 10, has been received only once by Lchm., in Rev. 
ii. 23; on the other hand by [Treg. and] Tdf. everywhere (even in 
Rom. viii. 27 with cod. Sin.). 

épyopat. Respecting the Alexandrian Aor. see p. 39. 
Since ede is not used in the N. T. (except in composition, see 
p. 00), the Pres. in its mood-forms (€pyou «ai ide), the Im- 
perf. npyounv, and the Fut. éXevoovas make their appearance 
again: in connection with which it is to be noticed, that (like 
the Pres. efus in Attic authors) épyouas here, agreeably to its 
signification, often has a future force, John ix.4; xiv. 3 (arddw 
épyouar Kal tapadnprrouar) ctc., (cf. the Germ. ich komme). 
See the passages in Winer 265 (249), and cf. p. 38 above; 
also § 137, 10 p. 208. 

éoGiw. The by-form éc@@, otherwise only poetic (Zon. 
Lex. sub voce éoOew omraviws xai, eimep apa, ot Tountai), has 
sometimes, although not very strongly attested, been adopted 
into the text: Luke xxii. 80 éo@n7e, Mark i. 6 Tdf. [Treg. ] 
éo0wv. Yet the form is found also in the O. T.: Lev. xvii. 10, 
13; Sir. xx. 16, ete. [cf. Tdf.N. T. ed. 7 Proleg. p. il]. 

Instead of the Attic Fut. édo0uaz the N. T. employs the anal- 
ogous form dayouat, as Jas. v. 3 (éotat kal ddyerac), Rev. 
xvii. 16 (in the midst of Futures), Luke xiv. 15 (gaxdpios ds 
gayerat, Vulg. manducabit), aud with a new anomaly in the 
2d Pers. Sing. dayeoat, Luke xvii. 8 (Micah vi. 14, etc.). 
See p. 42. | 

evptoxw. On the Alexandrian Aorist see p. 40, on the 
augment p. 84, and on the formerly received readings evpyons, 
-cwmpev p. 36. 

éxw. On clyay see p. 40, etxovav p. 43. On the augment of avéyopuat 
see p. Jo. 

aw. This verb, common in the N. T., has both forms of 
the Future: Sjow John v. 25; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 etc. and Sjcouar 
Matt. iv. 4 etc., see the lexicons. The Future and the Aorist 
€(noa have also the signification of ava fnv come to life (again) 
in Matt. ix.18; Rom. xiv. 9; Rev. xx. 4,5; and in Luke xv. 
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24, 32 cod. B [and in vs. 32 x also, which Tdf. and Treg agree 
With] has €&moev instead of the received aveSnoev. 

Instead of the Imperf. Ist Pers. Sing. wv, Rom. vii. 9, cod. 
B exhibits €{v— a form analogous in structure to &&, 762, 
Gjvac; hence it early became current and has been often pre- 
served in the manuscripts of Attic authors even. Respecting 
its doubtful Attic currency and the contradictory statements 
of the Atticists, see Ellendt, Lex. Soph. under Gam, and Buttm. 
Ausf. Sprachl. § 114. 

nyéeouat. The Perf. #ynywacin Phil. iii. 7, taken by some as 
a Pres., stands plainly in antithesis to the following myodpuae. 
Cf. however Acts xxvi. 2 and Bhdy. Synt. p. 379. 

jww. The Perf. 3d Pers. Plur. Axacw, very anomalous not 

only as respects form but signification also (for the Present 
has already the sense of the Perfect), Lchm. [so Tdf. Treg. ] has 
adopted in Mark viii. 8, sustained by the codd. A D [® also] 
and the translation (venerunt). <As the form does not occur 
again in the N.T., the readings jxovow (Rec.) and eioly (Tdf. 
feds. 2 and 7] after cod. B) seem plainly to be mere correc- 
tions. This Perfect is one of those isolated irregularities of 
the language, occasioned by the signification and perpetuated 
by the thoroughly analogous appearance of the form (cf. 
évatrepuAdxace Xen. Cyr. 8, 6, 3), of which examples are to 
be met with not only in deteriorating Greek but in all ages, 
especially in dialects less cultivated than the Attic. Moreover, 
the form 4a as Perfect has Alexandrian precedent (fxapen, 
te, -ow Gen. xh. 7; xlv.16; xlvii. 4; Job xvi. 22; Sus. 
52, etc.), and is found elsewhere also in writers of the couv7 ; 
see Steph. Thesaur.; Lob. ad Phryn.; Ep. Clem. 1, 12, etc. 

Respecting the Subjunc. #& see p. 36. 

yrraopat. The Ionic form of the Ist Aor. Pass. (but with the 
augment) yoowFyre for yrrjOnre (A) has been received by Lchm. 
{Treg.] after a few mss. [& also] in 2 Cor. xii. 13. 

@arrw. The 2d Aor. aveOargere, very rare elsewhere or 
even doubtful (Lob. Paral. p. 557), is used by Paul, Phil. iv. 
10, as also sometimes in the O. T., Ps. xxviii. 7; Sap. iv. 4; 
Sir. xlvi. 12. 

Oavpalw. The Passive which elsewhere means only to be won- 
dered at (2 Thess. i. 10) is used in the Apocalypse quite like a depo- 
nent Pass.: Aor. €Bavpdc6n wondered, Fut. GavpacOirovrat, xiii. 3 
{‘Tdf. read+ <Gavpacer odyete.]; xvii. 8 UTdf. ‘Treg. read Gavpacovrat). 
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O@vnoxw. The syncopated form reOydvac is given Acts xiv. 
19 by Tdf. [ed. 2; but in eds. 7 and 8 reOynxévas with Lchm. 
Treg. ]. 

Ovw. On eOvOy see p. 7. 


(¢(fw) xa0ifw. Respecting the Future see p. 37. 

This verb is used by the N. T. writers in both senses (set, 
and seat one’s self). The Middle occurs only twice in the 
Future, and that too in the 2d Pers. Plur. xa@icec@e, Luke 
xxii. 80; Matt. xix. 28. 

Further, since the ideas fo sit and to seat one’s self pass over 
into each other variously, the common N. T. uses of all these 
related verbs may be grouped as follows: 

xabity set, xabicw, aba, etc. 

xabife seat one’s self, Fut. xcabiow, -.@ (2d Pers. Plur. 
xaficecOe), Aor. éexdOica. The Perf. xcexad6ixa (Heb. xii. 
2) synonymous with 

xa@npat sit (Imperat. «dou see p. 49, Infin. xa@jobat, 
Partic. xaOjwevos and xabeopwevos), Imperf. éxaOnuny and 
éxabefounv. The Future in this sense is supplied by the 
Fut. of «aOtfw. 

ixvéopuas appears only once, in the 3d Pers. Sing. of the 2d 
Aor. adixero Rom. xvi. 19. 

58 «aiw. The 2d Aor. Pass. is xatexdny, Rev. viii. 7; hence 
Fut. Pass. caraxancopat 1 Cor. iii. 15; 2 Pet. iii. 10, but 
also xavOncouat Rev. xviii. 8, Respecting cavOncwpase (1 Cor. 
xiii. 8) see p. 36. The Fut. Act. is regularly cavow, Rev. xvii. 
16. But the Partic. cava wueva, 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, belongs to 
Kavaow, see the lexicons. 

KQppuvw see prw p. 62. 

xepavyupe. The Pert. Pass. xexépacuar occurs Rev. xiv. 
10; Heb. iv.2 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.,sox] (where Tdf. [eds. 2, 7} 
reads Kexpapévos). 

xepdatvw. The formation (xepdjcouar) Aor. éxépdnoa is 
almost the only one in use in the N. T.: Matt. xviii. 15, ete. 
Accordingly the Aor. Subjunc. epddvw 1 Cor. ix. 21, although 
the other form (xepdjow) is used four times in the same con- 
nection either just before or afterwards, is surprising, but 
established by the mss. [& also]. 

xcrXatw. Fut. 2d Pers. Plur. «ravocere Luke vi. 25; John 
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xvi. 20, 3d Pers. Plur. «Aavcovras Rev. xviii. 9, as in the case 
of axovw, see p. 53; (cf. Origen on Luke vi. 25 wevOyncovert nat 
KAaUC OVT aL). 
xpdtw with long a (Herodian 7. pov. p. 23), hence «pafov 
Gal. iv. 6 (cf. Lob. Parall. p. 408), and 2d Perf. xéxpaya ir 
sense of Pres. (John i. 15 paprupe? cai Kéxpayer), never has 
[ (except av-éxpayov Luke xxiii. 18 Tdf.Treg.)] the 2d Aor., but 
always, as in later writers, the 1st xpafa Matt. viii. 29 etc. The 
Future occurs only once: Luke xix. 40. But since the author- 
ities there are divided between xexpdfovras A, xpdEovow B [x], 
xpafovrat D, and further, in favor of the first the usage of the 
Sept. (Ps. Ixv. 14 etc.) [where x«pafovcr is nowhere found ; see 
Tdf. crit. com. in Luc. I.c.] and the perhaps mutilated reading 
of cod. D may be adduced, while the authority of the [two] 
oldest ms[s.] and the usage of later authors (Lob.’s note in 
Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl. IL. 223) weigh in favor of the second, a 
decision cannot be given with confidence in a case which stands 
so by itself. Among modern editors Lchm. has given the pref- 
erence to the common form «xexpdfovra, Tdf. [Treg.] to the 
reading xpafovow. With «pafov may be compared zrpos7rAafov 
Il. », 285, — as according to the intimations of Lobeck (in the 
Ausf. Spraclil. I]. 268) it is perhaps more correctly written. 
kpepavyvupe. From the Middle xpéyapae we have in Luke 
xix. 48 the regular éfexpéuaro. The oldest ms[s.], however, 
read instead éfexpéuero, probably not a clerical error, and cer- 
tainly no more anomalous than é£édero, duediSero (see didwpu 
p- 47). But on account of the little support which other 
codices give it, this rare form, which occurs besides only here 
and there in Mss., has not been adopted by the editors [except 
Tdf.}. 
xpumtw. See p. 40. 
axtetva@. Besides this form there exist two other by-forms 
of the Pres.: the most common azroxtévyw with a doubling of 
the liquid, after the Aeolic fashion (see Ahrens, Dial. Aeol. 
p- 52 sq.), Matt. x. 28; Luke xii. 4 ; Rev. vi. 11, and daoxraiva, 
which is said to have been the Doric spelling (id. Dial. Dor. 
p. 186), 2 Cor. iii. 6; Rev. xiii. 10. Yet this last form, which 
is but weakly attested by the mss., has with reason not been 
adopted by Tdf. [or Treg.], and seems, if it was really the 
original reading, to be less a (doubtful) Dorism, than to rest 
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upon an erroneous spelling of the word, occasioned by the 
common Aorist a7rextavOnv (see p. 41) and the familier poetic 
forms éxtav, xcravéw, etc. 

(x¥w) atroxtw or dmoxvéw (forms between which no dif- 
ference can be found in Greek authors as respects signification, 
see Lob. ad Aj. p. 103) has, where it occurs, the transitive 
meaning, bear, bring forth, and forms the Aor. amexunoa Jas. 
i. 15,18. Recent editors accentuate azroxcvet. 

AapBavew. In spelling this verb the recent editors have 
everywhere introduced the Alexandrian mode with yw (Sturz, 
p. 130) ; thus, Fut. Anpypouas Acts i. 8 etc., Aor. Pass. eAnudOnv 
Mark xvi. 19 etc. In the same way in derivatives Ajpyes, 
Gva- GVTI- PeTA- TIPOSANPALS, TposwiroAnpTTEew, etc. 

The 2d Aor. Imperat. AaBe, according to the uniform direc- 
tion of the old grammarians (e.g. Jo. Alex. p. 21 To AaBeE Kat dé 
ofuvopueva atTiKd €oTt’ TA yap KoWWa ToUTwy PBapvverar), must, 
like ide, be accented as paroxytone in the N.T.: Rev. x. 8, 9; 
John i. 47, ete. 

Adoxw. The Ist Aor. éAdxnoey occurs once, Acts i. 18. 

Neca has as usual the 2d Aor., and only once the 1st Aor. 
watarenpavres Acts vi. 2. The collateral form Acravw occurs 
1 Pet. ii. 21. ; 

weOum and pePvoxopase are both united without any 
important difference of meaning: 1 Thess. v. 7 of weOuoKxopevor 
yuxtos peGvovo.v. Aor. Pass. éueOvaOny Rev. xvii. 2. 

(HérXAW) peTapéropat, Fut. perawernOnocopae Heb. vii. 21 Cin 
quotation), Aor. wetevernjOnv. On the other hand, from é7ripé- 
Aopat we have the Fut. émriwernoopac 1 Tim. iii. 5. 

peatvw. Respecting the Perf. Pass. see p. 41. 

55 (uve). The abbreviated (after the Epic fashion, B. § 117 
N.2; H.§ 73D; C.§ 136; D.§ 140; J. §19.) compound 
kappvw for catapve, which is severely censured by Phrynichus 
(sub voce ), appears, according to the words of the same gram- 
marian, to have passed over into somewhat gencral use in prose 
from the time of the comic poet Alexis. At any rate the 
Alexandrians employ it frequently (Isa. xxix. 10; xxxiii. 15; 
vi. 10),) and from this last passage it passed over into the N. T. 
(Matt. xiii. 15; Acts xxviii. 27). 

1 Whether in Lem. iii. 43 we should accent xaypioa: after the poetic fashion, or 
«aypxboa as commonly, may be doubtful. Yet in the case of a word manifestly 
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yi€w. Only the other Present vémr@ is in use in the 
N. T. (Matt. xv. 2 etc.) as in the Sept. (Ex. xxx. 18; 2 Chron. 
iv. 6). 

(vioow) xatavuoow forms, quite according to analogy, 
a 2d Aor. Pass. xateviyny Acts ii. 37, which is not in use by 
the earlier writers, but frequent in the O. T.: Gen. xxxiv. 7, 
etc. This Aorist has everywhere the ethical sense; Hesych.: 
catrevuynoay, éduTnOncay; Suidas sub voce. 

fupéw. On the by-form vpdw 1 Cor. xi. 6, see Etym. Magn. sub 
voce ; Lob. on the Ajax p. 181; and under éeéw p. 57. 

(olyw) avotyw. The variations in the form of this very 
common verb are very great, both in the mss. and in the dif- 
ferent editions. In order to get a summary view of the forms 
we will bring them together as given in Lchm.’s text which 
here departs in many respects from the Rec. : Future regularly 
avoiEw Matt. xiii. 35; Ist Aorist 7v0+£a — John ix. 17, 21, 
26, 30,32; Actsv. 19; ix. 40; xii. 14; xiv. 27; Rev. through- 
out, (Subjunc. avocEw Luke xii. 36 etc., Imperat. avor£ov xiii. 25, 
Infin. avotfar Acts xxvi. 18 etc., Partic. avoiEas Matt. v. 2, etc.) 
—and dvéwfa John ix. 14 (and frequently as a variant, as 
ix. 30 etc.) ; 2D PERFECT in an intransitive sense advéwya 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 11 (Partic. dvewyora John i. 52). 
PasstvE: lst Aor. nvoiyOnyv Rev. xx. 12, avewyOnv Luke 
i. 64, and with double (threefold) augment nvegyOnv Matt. 
11.16; ix. 30; Johnix.10; Acts xvi. 26 CInfin. avempyOjvar 
Luke iii. 21 with retention of the Augment, as in d@yvupt, which 
see); Ist Fut. avoryOnoopase Luke xi. 10; 2p Aor. nvoiyny 
(was opened, or opened itself) Acts xii. 10; Rev. xv. 5; xi. 
19 (Subjunc. avovyoou Matt. xx. 33); 2p Fur. dvotynoopas 
Matt. vil. 7; Luke xi. 9; Perr. Partic. dvewypévos Rev. 
iv. 1; Acts x. 11 etc.; 2 Cor. ii. 12, nuemypévos Acts ix. 8; 
Rev. x. 2, 8; xix. 11, and denvotypévos Acts vii. 56 (also in 
ix. 8 nvouypevos according to A [&; adopted by Tdf.]). More- 
over, we find several times in two of the oldest mss. (A B) the 
Ist Aor. Act. with the double augment 7vé@&e John ix. 17, 
21, 32 [but not so cod. Sin.], which has at least as much inter- 
nal probability as jvewyfnv etc. above. Of course, where the 
Mss. vary, different editors have decided in many passages now in 


borrowed from the language of poetry the former accentuation is probably to be 
preferred. 
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favor of one reading and now in favor of another. As, however, 
the number of forms in use, which is all we are here concerned 
with, is the same (Tdf. agrees in the main with Lchm.), we 
will leave disagreements respecting particular instances to the 
reader’s own observation. 

ouxtetpw: Fut. otxretpjow Rom. ix. 15 (as in the Sept. 
where we find also Aor. Imperat. oixreipnoov Ps. iv. 2). 

(6AXvpL) a7rodAAvwe. For the collateral form of the Pres. 
in vw see p. 40. The Future Active is commonly d7roAécw 
Matt. xxi. 41 etc.; on the other hand, only once azroAe 1 Cor. 
i. 19, in a quotation from the O.T. In the Middle the Fut. is 
always azrodovpas Matt. xxvi. 52; Rom. ii. 12; Matt. ix. 17 
Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]. 

é6petpopac is a by-form of inecpouar, given only in 1 Thess. ii. 8 
(and a few times in the versions of the O. T.), but established by the 
Mss., and also attested by Hesychius and Photius sub voce. See 
Steph. Thesaurus, and Fritzsche on Mark, excurs. tert. p. 792. 

Opvupt. Respecting the form in vw see p. 45. 


opaw. The N.T. agrees in the main with the Attic use 
of this verb, excepting the forms of the Alexandrian Aor. (see 
p. 89) and the accentuation ide (see under AauSavw p. 62). 
On isolated cases like arpoopwyny see p. 34; on the Subjunc. 
éyrnode see p. 386. The mode of spelling the Perf. (employed 
in Attic poetry, B. p. 251 Note ¢; H. § 450, 4; C. § 50) 
édpaxa is often exhibited by the mss., but has not been received 
by the editors before Tdf., who in his 7th ed. introduced it 
several times, e.g. Luke ix. 86; John ix. 87, [but in ed. 8 ap- 
pears to have returned to the usual form, — yet noé in Col. ii. 
18]. The Passive @dOnv, ofOjcouar commonly means to 
appear (apparere) cf. p. 52. Respecting cdou see p. 70. 

waitw. The Fut. Mid. wacEouas is the common form in 
the Alexandrian dialect (Ezek. xxii.5; Hab. i. 10), as with 
later writers in general (Luc. Dial. Deor. 4,3; Apoll. Lex. 
Hom. under popnocovra) ; the Future occurs but once in the 
N.T., and then (according to B. § 113, N. 7) in the Active form 
éuraiEovow Mark x. 34, which is not unknown to the Sept. 
also (Isa xxxiii.4). The other tenses also occur in the gut- 
tural formation: érracga, érratyOnv, etc., Matt. xxvii. 31; ii. 16; 
Luke xviii. 32, etc. 

wauw. The 2d Fut. Pass. of this verb is found once (Rev. 
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xiv. 13) formed after the analogy of xaiw (xavow, éxanv) 
avatancovtras. (Yet according to codd. Vat. and Sin. we 
must so read also in Luke x. 6 [Tdf.]; the Aor. wajvas occurs 
twice in Hermas: (Vis. 1,3; 3,9 Sin.).) That this form, 
unparalleled in ecarlicr authors, was actually current in the 
common speech (€y 77 ournfeia) is attested by Chocrob. in 
Anecd. Bekk. p. 1824, where it is used as an example by the 
side of éxanv and éyapnv. Other examples in very late Greck 
may be seen in Steph. Thesaur. under wavw. But in Rev. vi. 
11 we have again the regular dvarravoovta: [so Lchm. in ed. 
min., Tdf. eds. 2,7; but now Lehm. Tdf. Treg. -cwvrat ; so x]. 

The verbal adjective (aavotos, xataravotos) with @ priv. 
axatamavoartos is read by most editions in 2 Pet. ii. 14. 
Lchm., however, has adopted instead the reading of codd. 
AB: dxatatdotovs. To explain the word in this form as a 
verbal from qwavw would conflict with all analogy, and the 
sense forbids us to derive it from wacow (conspergo). Hence 
Tdf. [so Treg.] has adopted axatazravotous, with codd. [Xx] C 
and the Rec.} 


métopace occurs only in the Apocalypse, and in the forms 
metopevos (Rec. metwpevos) and eéryrat, xiv. 6 [&® here 
qmeTapevor |, etc. 


1 Since, however, the existence of the a in the penult in two of the oldest mas 
weichs heavily against this, it may be that the error is to be found elsewhere 
Perhaps it is not the second a, but the first, that is written by mistake, and arose 
from the preceding «al, so that the word was originally tarardorous, a verbal 
which occurs elsewhere also (see Stephanus, Thesaur.), furmed regularly from «ata- 
wdoow (frequent in the Sept.), and here has the meaning spotted, soiled, which then 
corresponds very well with the preceding peorovs (opPadruots Eyovres perros 
porxaAdi8os wal xatawdorous aQuaptias). Suidassub voce and the Scholiast on Arist. 
Eq. 502 expressly render xatdwaotos by xardueoros, rAtpns, wewotxiAuevos, and in 
the same way xatawdow by xataroimtA@, wAnpdow. Hesychius, who has so many 
biblical terms, has neither dxardmavotos nor dxatdsaotos, but he has the gloss 
xatdwaoros wemoiutAuevos. The unintelligible axatardorous, having once arisen by 
a clerical blunder, was easily corrected into axatawaveorous, and naturally passed 
over in this form into most of the later mss. Finally, as respects the derivation 
of the word dxatdwaoros from the ancient MAOMAI (whence the poctic rdoac@at 
to taste, eat), the resulting meaning would be appropriate (insatiable), but the deri- 
vation is opposed by the following considerations: (1) that the word in this form 
docs not occur again in all Greek literature; (2) that even the underlying verb 
was as good as obsolete, and at the most was only sought out by imitative pocts 
as an archaic term; (3) that it was used at no time by any author in composi- 
tion with «ard; (4) that a N. T. writer should coin so poetic a word, and that 
the ancient grammarians, lexicographers, commentators should pass over in 
complete silence a term so unusual and so much needing explanation. 
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wimrnee occurs but once in the Participle of the un 
Attic form in aw: éumerdey Acts xiv. 17. Cf. tornpe p. 44 sq. 

aweeCw. Of this form we find only the Perf. Pass. Partic. 
memvecpevos, Luke vi. 38; in all other instances it has been 
supplanted by the Doric form with a for e (which in the Doric 
dialect has the palatal characteristic: aa&w etc., see Ahrens, 
Dial. Dor. p. 116), but with the ordinary inflection Fut. muca, 
Aor. érriaga, muioat, Pass. érrtda@nv, Jolin vii. 30 etc. 

miva@ never has the later Future modyar, but the Attic 
mionat Matt. xx.23; Mark x. 39; Rev. xiv. 10, 2d Pers. wiecae 
Luke xvii. 8, see €o@iw p. 58. The Aor. Imperat. again is ac- 
cording to rule mde Luke xii. 19, Infin. as usual qty. But 
besides, this Infin. is several times preserved in the form 
miv or mew: least questionably in John iv. 9, probably also in 
iv. 7,10 Tdf. [Treg.], Rev. xvi.6 Lchm. [Tdf.eds. 7,8], and not 
unfrequently as a variant in the oldest Mss., as in Matt. xxvii. 
34; Mark xv. 23; x. 88; 1 Cor. ix. 4; x. 7. These forms 
(miv and zreiy) have now been established in many passages by 
the most recent collations of B, as well as by cod. Sin. That 
this anomalous Infin. actually existed, at least in the popular 
speech, is established by other testimony also, besides those Ms. 
authoritics. Thus the Grammarian Herodian (in Herm. de 
Emend. rat. p. 317) expressly rejects the form ety as corrupt 
(dpapravovety ot A€yovTes “teiy BovNopat povorvArdBws, Séov 
eye metvy SicvrAdAUBws. povws yap ovTwWS Kai Tapa Tois ap- 
Aaiows maow etpnrar), and an epigram on the grammarians in 
Anthol. Pal. xi. 140 employs, apparently with design, this 
form which they censured (ols ov cxa@ppa A€yetv, ov Treiv hidrov). 
Now as respects the form itself, it has been explained — ac- 
cording as the preference is given to zrety or miy— either as 
syncopated from avetv, or as apocopated from aivae (like gov 
from dovas, see Ph. Buttm. in the Mus. Antiq. p. 248). The 
first explanation has little internal probability,! although, 
since it has appearances in its favor, it became current 
among the grammarians, and may even have occasioned the 
spelling ety (so the cod. Cantabr. always). Philologically 
the other explanation has a better foundation, although no 


1 We can hardly compare with this the extremely rare dialectic absorption of 
the « before » in isolated poetic passages (BécecOe Apollon., cawde Pind.) ; see 
Ausf. Sprachl. under fide, II. 130. 
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Infin. qivas existed, or at least can be proved. But that the 
Aorist ézcov had an inclination to form syncopaied Aorists is 
shown by the Imperat. ai ; and the abbreviation of the Infin., 
used as it must have been very frequently (dds woe ariv, wiv Bov- 
ovat), would arise thus in the mouth of the people most natu- 
rally. Modern editors of the N. T. have accordingly retained 
this spelling, and Jacobs also in his Delectus Epigr. (6. 78) has 
returned to the form wiv. [Tdf. ed. 8 everywhere reads zreiv. ] 

mimatw. Respecting the Alexandrian Aorist see p. 39 sq. 
But the former reading avamecov (Rec.) or dvamecat (Grsb.) 
is now changed into the common Imperative form ava7ece 
Luke xiv. 10; xvii. T. 

péw has in the Future fevow John vii. 38; in the Aorist, as 
in Attic (éppvnv), Subjunc. rapapvapev Heb. ii. 1. Cf. p. 32. 

caArmrilw, see p. 37. 

(oKxémTopac) émioxértopas the writers of the Old Test. and 
the New are fond of using in the Pres. and Imperf.; see the 
lexicons. 

ornpilw, see p. 36. 

(ctTopévvupe) in the N. T. forms only from the other form, 
oTpwvvunt, the Aor. éotpwoa, Perf. Pass. €orpwyat, Aor. Pass. 
tatpwOnv. On otpwvviw see p. 45. 

tuyxavm. The Perf. in later writers is commonly ré- 
Tevya instead of tervynea (Lob. ad Phryn. p. 395; Sturz, 
Dial. Alex. p. 198) and accordingly in the Sept. also: Job vii. 
2, etc. This was formerly the reading also in Heb. viii. 6, 
but now instead a third form has been adopted from Mss. [Sin. 
also] into the text: reruyev. As this form was apparently 
altogether unknown to the grammarians, Lobeck, as above, 
and Dind., in the Thesaurus of Steph., regard it as a mistake 
of the scribes, and it has been on this account expunged by 
the editors in classic authors, often it must be confessed 
against all Ms. authority (e.g. Diod. 12, 17), and commonly 
changed into rérevya. In the language of the N. T. the un- 
usual and even erroneous (B. § 97,4 p. 184) form of the 
Perfect must always be allowed to stand. 

gatvyw. Respecting épava see p. 41. 

gavaxw, a word formed from the stem da (to shine) after 
the manner of iteratives, and used only in compounds (Job 
Xx¥. 5 etc.), to which, quite according to analogy, the form 60 
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(datow) éripavoe. Eph. v. 14 is referred. In the O. T. we 
find frequently the Aor. Sépavee, Siapaton (e.g. ws dua¢avon 
nuepa 1 Sam. xiv. 36 etc.). This rare word, which however 
is found even in Herodotus (9, 45), was wholly unknown to 
Attic authors. 

In a few passages (Matt. xxviii. 1; Luke xxiii. 54) it has 
the form ézidwoxw, — in both instances of day-break. Cf. the 
Lat. al/ucesco. 

pépw. On qveyxov and jveyxa see p. 89. Besides the forms 
of the 1st Aor. usual also in Attic, we find most frequently 
the Partic. évéyxas (Luke xv. 23 etc.), which in the N. T. has 
completely supplanted the other in wy, as on the other hand 
the Infin. eveyxetv (Jude 9 etc.) has superseded that in az, 
which is still read only in 1 Pet. ii. 5. The 1st Pers. 7veyxa 
is found Acts xxvi. 10 etc., Imperat. mposéveyxov Matt. viii. 4 
(-xe Rec.). 

@Odvw. The Aorist €@nv is not in use, but only 1st Aor. 
épOaca: Matt. xii. 28 ete. 

g@uw. As the Aor. épuy has been wholly superseded in the 
language of the N. T. by the later 2d Aor. Pass. éfunv (hence 
gvev, cuugvetcas Luke viii. 6, 7, 8), the Subjunc. must be 
circumflexed éxguj Matt. xxiv. 82; Mark xiii. 28 (éxguyn Rec. 
(Tdf.]). Cf. dv p. 56. 

xyaipw. The Fut. is always yapycopa: Luke i. 14 ete., as 
in the Sept., which, however, in composition always employs 
the regularly formed yet elsewhere unheard of form in ova, 
as KaTQ-, eTlLyapovpmal. 

xvéw. Respecting the Imperative exyéere see p. 44. The 
Future, after the manner of the so-called Attic Futures or of 
the Fut. of liquid verbs (cf. Aor. éyea), is circumflexed: éxyed 
Acts ii. 17, 18 in an O.T. citation (Joel iii. 1sq.). We are pre- 
vented from accenting it é«yéw, as in Attic, on the one hand 
by the testimony of the ancient grammarians (Chocrob. in An. 
Bekk. p. 1290; Cram. 1V. p. 194; Etym. Magn. sub yéw) who 
adduce it as an example of a second Future (70 é«yew Sevtépou 
HéANOvTOS olov Kai TO KaTaKkNets Trap’ Evaoedd: x.7.d.) 3 On the 
other hand, especially by the further inflection of yed: yeets, 
Neel, YeelTe, yeovo.v,— forms which it so happens, indeed, 
cannot be brought forward from the N. T., but are very frequent 
in the Sept., as Ex. iv. 9; xxx.19; Lev. iv.12; Num. xix. 17; 
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Deut. xii. 16; 2 Kings xxiv. 4, etc. “Exyeirac in Matt. ix. 17 
is Pres.; probably also in Mark ii. 22 [yet dropped here by 
Tdf. Treg. ]. 

The Aor. Pass. éyé@nv, so common in later writers (Lob. 
Parerg. p. 732), has not yet been found either in the O. T. or 
the New, but always é€yv@nv, yuOnoopuar, as in the Perf. 
xéxutat. On account of this last form we often find yuvw given 
in the lexicons as a form of the Present ; but it never occurs, 
at least in the N. T., but instead (yuvw) cuvéyuver Acts 1X. 22, 
or, after the Aeolic mode of writing sometimes, yuvvw, Con this 
form used in codd. Vat. and Sin. see Tdf. N. T. Vat. pref. p. 
xxx Note !; [N. T. ed. 7, Prol. p. xlviii]) éeyuvvopevos Matt. 
xxiii. 85; xxvi. 28 and the parallel passages, ouvyyuvveras 
Acts xxi. 31 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]; xxii. 20. Cf. «révyw under 
aTcivw, p. 61. 

yoyo. 2d Fut. Pass. puyyncouas, Matt. xxiv. 12. 

@@éq@ in the historic tenses loses again the syllabic augment, 
é€Eaoev, amwoato Acts vii. 27, 39, 45; Rom. xi. 1, 2, and so 
also in the Sept. amraa@nv Ps. Ixxxvii. (Axxxviii.) 6, awa@opat 
Jonah ii. 5 etc. This occurs sometimes also in earlier writers, 
see Poppo on Thue. 2, 84. 

@véopac does the same: @vjcato Acts vii. 16. 


ADVEBBS. 
B. $115, N.8; H. § 225 sq.; C. § 3800q.; D. § 2608q.; J. § 324. 

Lachmann writes all adverbs, if they arose from the Dative 
of even an obsolete noun, — as AdOpa Matt. i. 19, eve Col. ii. 
18, mravtn Acts xxiv. 3, xpudq Eph. v. 12,— again with thee 
subscript, [so Treg. in the case of mayrn]; cf. B. § 116, Note 
8 p. 272; C.§109. In the mss. both modes were used. See 
Bast. ad Greg. Cor. p. 719, and Cobet,N. T. pref. p. 12, [Tdf. 
ed. 7, Prol. p. Lxii]. 


B. § 115,5; H. § 228; C. § 268; D. § 282; J. § 141. 

Adverbs in ws derived from the usual forms of comparison, 
accordingly in tépws (tatws) atws (which, moreover, in ear- 
lier authors also are not uncommon, see the list in Matthii’s 
Greek Gram. § 262), occur also in the N. T. Thus always 
mepiacotépws in Paul (Gal. i. 14 etc.), also in Heb. ii. 1, 
orovdatotépws Phil. ii. 28, the phrase éoydtas éye Mark v. 23. 
Ixamples of the commor: adverbial form of the comparative 
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in tepuy are, wepisoorepov Heb. vi. 17; vii. 15; Mark vii. 36, 
éxtevéotepov Luke xxii. 44, xecusporepov John iv. 52, zroppwrepor 
(-répw Rec. [Tdf.]) Luke xxiv. 28, axpiBéorepov Acts xxiv. 22, 
avetepoy Heb. x. 8, etc.;(but the present reading in Acts xxiv. 
10 is evOvuws instead of evOvporepoy, and durAoTepoy in Matt. 
xxiii. 15 is an adjective; cf. p. 27). 

The other form of comparison in wy, textos always forms its 
adverbs in the usual way: #rrov, éXaTrov, KadXALov, BéArTLOV, 
dacov, Taywov (see p. 27), TaxvoTa, etc. 


B. §116, N. 7. 

Instead of (S00 ecce the N. T. writers, especially John, fre- 
quently use ide; both side by side in Mark xiii. 21 Lechm. Cf. 
also §129a. 2 p. 139. Examples of ide with the Plural Matt. 
Xxvi. 65; of aye as an Interjection Jas. iv.18; v.1. Cf. with 
ide attended by the Plur. the similar ddes idwmev (Matt. xxvii. 
49), on which see § 189, 4 p. 139. The ordinary distinction 
between dedpo and Sedre, according to which the latter is used 
in addressing more than one (yet cf. Bttm. Lexil. II. No. 101), 
is observed in the N. T.; see Wahl. 


PARTICLES OF PLACE. 
B. § 116; H. §§ 203. 879; C. §§ 192. 704; D. § 262; J. § 899. 

The local ending -Oev has sometimes lost its original reference 
to the question whence. Thus éowfev, EEwOev, hardly differ 
any longer from the adverbs éow, é&m; e.g. Matt. vii. 15; Rev. 
iv. 8; v.1; and with the Article, ro écw0ev tuoyv Luke xi. 39, 
40 (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16), cuxrodev in circuitu Rev. iv. 8. This, 
as is well known, often occurred in the earlier language and 
the poets with the termination -Gev, -Oe ; as, dmiucOev, avevbe, 
éumpoabev, mporrapole, etc. From the fact that the suffix -ey 
came to take the place thus of a mere adverbial ending we can 
explain a pleonastic combination which is frequent in the N.T., 
viz. that to such an adverb, when the reference to the question 
whence is manifest, the prepositions amo and éx are still pre- 
fixed; e.g. avo paxpobev, amr’ avwev, éx tradidbev Matt. xxvi. 
68; xxvii. 51; Mark ix. 21, etc., — combinations, however, 
which came into use very early, especially with poets (a7 
ovpavofev Hom.). 

A strict observance of grammatica accuracy in the employ- 
ment of the local particles is not to »¢ expected of the N. T 


PARTICLES OF PLACE. Ti 


writers. <A portion of these irregularities may be removed, to 
be sure, in some syntactical way, as e.g. the expression afer 
Tous éxeioe Gvtas (Acts xxil. 5) by the attractive power of 
afwv (B. § 151, 1.8); but in general it does not accord with the 
language of the N. T. to explain all the passages of the sort in 
such artificial ways. On the contrary, the assumption of a 
certain inaccuracy in the employment of such particles seems 
to be the more admissible, as even the earlier prose writers by 
no means always adhered rigorously to the rule. And in 
particular, particles of rest as éxeé, vrov, ov, dzrov, évOdde are 
constantly connected with verbs of motion in answer to 
the question whither, because the particles zrot, d7ro, etc. seem 
to have passed wholly out of use, (a fact which explains the 
frequent corruption of these particles in the texts of Attic 
writers, and the instructions of Phrynichus ed. Lob. p. 43); as, 
qou, O1rou uTrayet, exer uTrnAOev, EAOE EvOadde,(with which the usage 
of earlier authors as given in B. § 116, 3 Note ¢ and 7 Note 
may be compared). It is likewise undeniable that &édc, orig- 
inally a particle having reference to manner, has in the N. T. 
already assumed completely a local signification : and that, too, 
not merely of rest, here, but, like all those previously mentioned, 
of direction also, huther,—a usage of which the beginnings can 
be traced very early (see B. § 149, 1 p. 429). It is indeed 
quite proper to be extremely abstemious in employing this 
method of explaining classic authors, but to insist on observing 
the same restraint in reference to all passages of the N. T. 
would be to increase the difficulties of interpretation unneces- 
sarily, and without any considerable gain either philological or 
logical. Examples of this local use of @Se (expressly censured 
by the old grammarians) occur, especially in the gospels, very 
frequently, as e.g. in Matt. xvi. 28; xvii. 4; vill. 29; xxii. 12; 
xiv. 8, 18, etc. ; and often in Hermas the expressions de xaxei, 
@de kaxetoe are met with (Simil. 6.1; Mand. 5. 2, etc.). 

Finally, compare with the general tenor of these remarks the 
N. T. use of the two prepositions which correspond most nat- 
urally to the two ideas of rest and motion (whither), viz. & 
and eis, as given in the Syntax § 147, pp. 828, 332 sq. 
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CHANGES OF Form IN ParTIcLes. ANASTROPHE. 
B. § 117, 2. 


Of the three forms édav, 7jv, av, the first is used almost ex- 
clusively ; —— av is very rare indeed, or doubtful, John xiii. 20; 
xvi. 23; xx. 23 Tdf. [Treg.], #v not found at all. 

Although only the un-Attic form of the adverb €ow (for 
eiaw) is in use, yet the preposition is written only e¢s never és. 
Instead of y@és modern cditors have everywh2re substituted 
the (Hellenistic) form éy#és, Joli iv. 52 ete. 

Respecting évexey before consonants see p. 10. 


B. §117, N.1; H. $872; C. §619; J. § 423. 


Instead of av the form éay is frequently found. Yet this 
interchange is not exactly arbitrary, since on comparing the 
passages it will be found that it occurs only in relative clauses 
with: the Subjunctive: in clauses, therefore, of a general nature 
which (according to B. § 139, 3) include within themselves 
the supposition expressed by éav, and allow themselves without 
violence to be transformed into such conditional clauses. . This 
eav, however, continually alternates with dv, and in printed 
editions there is no agreement in this particular. Since ex- 
amples of this manner of writing the word abound in all parts 
of the N. T., it may suffice here to illustrate what has been 
said by one or two cases: as Matt. xvi. 19 8 ay dyons emt tizs 
yns, Eotat Sedeuevoy ev Tots ovpavois, Kat 6 €av AvONS ETL TIS 
ns, €oTat NeAvpEVOY év T. 0.3; likewise vs. 25; John xv. 7 6 ay 
Oérnte Lehim. éeav Tdf. [Treg.], ete. In the mss. of other 
Greek writers, too, this éayv is found only in similar clauses, 
see Jacobs ad Achil. Tat. p. 180, 7; and the frequent occur- 
rence of this interchange warrants us in inferring the existence 
of this always erroneous (yet not altogether unfounded) mode 
of writing the word, at Icast in later authors. 


B. § 117, 8, 2); H. § 615; C. § 785; J. § 63, Obs. 8. 

This second case of anastrophe (i.e. when the primitive 
dissyllabic prepositions stand alone instead of a compound of 
etvat) also occurs in the N. T. in the use of é& for éveoru: 


1 Cor. vi. 5; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11; Jas. i. 17. 
The words ovai, odd, éa occur in the N. T. as Interjections. 
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FORMATION OF WorDS. 
B. $119; H. § 452 sqq.; C. § 359 sqq.; D. § 354.8qq.; J. § 829 sqq. 


B. § 119, m. 19. Since in verbal Substantives in wa the 
long vowel belongs t: the earlier writers, the short vowel to 
the later (cf. Cobet’s N.T. pref. p. 50), we ought in the N. T. 
to write uniformly xpiua (not xpiya); so cod. Vat., though 
very often writing xpesyw, constantly writes «pysa. The form 
aitupara (Sin. also) for airidparta, Acts xxv. 7, is erroneously 
formed, but unquestionable. 

On dayos and dayos see Fritzsche on Mark, p. 790. On zrecBos 
in 1 Cor. ii. 4 (very likely a corrupted passage) cf. aayos in 
Homer. Yet probably ev weot should be read, [év zrecBois 
aodias AGyos is adhered to by Lchm. Tdf. Treg.]; see the 
interpreters. 

B. §119, m. 82. As respects substantives compounded with 
apxés ruler, or derived from apy, the ending 4s, according 
to the 1st Declension, is the most common, and passed over also 
into the Latin language. Thus srarpiapyns, terpdpyns ( pa- 
triarcha, tetrarcha), éOvapyns, wokuTapyns, acvapyns, and many 
others besides in the Sept. ; see the list in Winer 61 (60) and 
the lexicons. Only in the case of yeAtapyos is the form in os the 
exclusive form ; and éxatovrapyns alternates with éxaTovtapyos, 
even in close proximity, as in Acts xxii. 25, 26; Matt. viii. 8,13. 
Doubtful is srpatomeddpyns, Acts xxviil. 16, since it is wanting 
in codd. [x] AB. 

Examples from the N. T. (besides tepwovvn given in B. § 
119 m. 38) of words in cuy7n with o preceding are: dya0u- 
cvvn, aylwovvn, weyadwourn, all with a short vowel preceding 
the antepenult. Instead of Bacideva the N. T. has everywhere 
the later form (see Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 151) Bacidttcca. 

B. § 119, m. 83. The adverbial ending ¢ occurs only 
in the word zravouxt Acts xvi. 84, — for so the word should be 
written, although several mss. [Sin. also] give aravouet. See 
Theodos. Gramm. p. 74 ed. Gttl., and among the moderns 
especially Ellendt, Lex. Soph. under dvareé and dvotpoxri. 
According to his view, adverbs derived from words of the 2d 
Declension have the ending é, at least by preference. 

To the new formations of later Greek belong also the two 


adjectives érwvovs and zrepovotos, respecting whose doubtful 
10 
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jerivation and meaning ((irigen de Orat. 16: ézriovotos gore 
weTAdcGas iro THY evayyedtaTav) see the lexicons. 


B. § 121, 8; C. §3860.; D. p. 835; J. § 345, 2. 

Among the words which in composition change the initial 
€ into 7 may be reckoned the new word mposnAvtos, so frequent 
in the later language, of which the Prep. zpos and the stem 
of 7AGov, HAvVOov Fut. édevoowar, manifestly form the basis; 
hence the abstract aposjAvors (Just. Mart.) for mposédevarts 
(Jolin Chrys.). See the lexicons, and compare the words é77- 
Aus, €r7AUTOS, EmnAvats, etc. 

The practice of separating compound Names of Cities ex- 
tends, as is evident from inscriptions, down to the latest times. 
Hence in Acts xvi. 11 we should read, with all the [most] an- 
cient Mss., Néay zroAw; and so, consistently, in Col. iv. 13 éy 
“Iepa qrondee (for ‘IeparroXes). Thus it was the uniform practice 
to say Meyddn modus, Kwvoravrivouv mods, “Adpiavod trordus, 
but in derivatives MeyaXoroXlrns, NeatroXlrns, Kwvoravtivo- 
monddtns ; cf. on this Herodian de Adverb. p. 587 ; Cobet’s N. T. 
pref. p. 12. 


TS 


SYNTAX. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. The language of the N. T. departs from the crdinary 
language in all that relates to the structure of clauses and 
style of expression far more than in the forms of words ; — and 
that not merely from the Attic, but also from the later common 
Greek. The causes of this are: First, the want of classic- 
Greek training and erudition (Acts xxii. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 22; Gal. 
i. 14, etc.) which may be fairly assumed in the case of most 
of the N. T. writers; Secondly, their dependence upon the 
language of the O. T. (in particular that of the Septuagint), 
as well as upon Jewish modes of thought in general (the so- 
called Hebraisms pertain, strictly speaking, all of them to the 
syntactical part of grammar); Thirdly, their new Christian 
ideas. As was remarked, however, on p. 1sq. respecting the 
Forms, so again in this particular the difference between the 
several writings composing the N. T. is not inconsiderable ; and 
it is the Book of Acts again which distinguishes itself creditably 
from all the rest by its Greek mode of expression and com- 
bination of clauses. Among the Epistolary writings the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has most of the Greek complexion. And the 
Apocalypse is farthest removed from the Greek diction, in con- 
sequence of its peculiar and free style of composition (of which 
we have already given an example p. 50), which often conflicts 
with all the laws of Greek syntax. 

2. Strictly speaking, in a special Grammar only those phe- 
nomena should find place which are peculiar to the department 
treated of, — in the present case, to the N. T. And this prin- 
ciple has been in general adhered to in this Grammar. In this 


1 Cf. Origen in Euseb. H. E. 6, 25: ar: dori» 4 éxioroAh cuvOdoes ris Actews 
daAAnvixerépa (i.e. than the Epp. of Paul) was 4 éwiorduevos xplvew ppdoewy 
Siaopas duodoyhoa by. 
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instance, however, as in all things where practical requirements 
also come into consideration, rigid consistency in carrying out 
a principle would be injurious to the whole. Frequently it 
has been desirable to bring into prominence the agreement 
between the N. T. language and ordinary Greek usage, par- 
ticularly in those cases where such agreement appears rather 
as exceptional, and a departure from the usage of the N. T. 
elsewhere. Moreover, the usage of the classic authors them- 
selves varies so much, according to time, place, subject, etc., 
that it could not fail often to seem appropriate to indicate 
the coincidence between the N. T. usage and this or that de- 
partment of classic Greek. And finally, it has been necessary 
occasionally, where the more thorough treatment of the peculi- 
arities of a department relatively restricted required a more 
extended presentation of a topic, to give a more detailed 
delineation even of the ordinary usage than could be given in 
a general Greek Grammar for the use of schools. This has 
been particularly the case where the usage of later writers or 
of the Seventy, to which of course little or no regard is wont 
to be paid in school Grammars, has had unmistakable influence 
upon the language of the N. T. 


SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 
THE SUBSTANTIVE. 
B. § 128. 

When a substantive, whether concrete or abstract, in any 
Case, refers to another substantive (subject) in the Plural 
in such a way that it pertains equally to every individual of 
the plurality, accurate usage requires that it also should 
stand in the Plural. 


The ancient languages, as is well known, are more consistent in this 
respect than, for instance, the German, which says unhesitatingly, 
and perhaps more frequently than not, ste zogen sich das Klevd an, 
schlugen das Gesicht nieder, fielen auf das Knie, etc. ete. But 
irregularities occur also in ancient authors, even (though seldom) in 
good Greek prose ;' hence no special N. T. usage can be established 
on such passages as Acts xviii. 6 76 alua tpov éri rnv Kepadny 
ipoav, Luke xxiv. 4 éréornoav év éoOyrt dotparrovoy, vs. 5 Lchm. 
(xAivovcat) Td mpdowrov eis THV ynv, 1 Thess. ili. 10 tuav 76 mpdowror, 

1 The subject requires, according to Bhdy. Synt. p. 60 note 8, a more careful ex 
amination than has yet been given it. See the works thcre referred to. 
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1 Cor. vi. 19 75 copa tyov, Rev. vi. 11 €06n abrots atoAn Aevny, Xi. 
8, 9 76 wrapa avrov. On the other hand, the Plural occurs Acts i. 10 
(év écOyoect Aevxais), Rev. xi. 9 (ra wrwpara airayv); and in several 
of the above passages important atithorities (followed sometimes by 
Tdf. [Treg.]) have the Plural. This fluctuation in the Mss. proves 
the currency of both modes of expression; and again, the frequent 
correction of the Sing. into the Plur. shows that offence was taken at 
the Sing. as the inferior form. 

Respecting the Hebraistic circumlocutions dia xetpos, éx yxeipos, dud 
oropatos avray, see § 133, 20 p. 182. 

Most of the passages adduced by Winer 175 (165) where, on the 
contrary, the Plural seems to stand instead of the Singular, rest 
upon no fixed usage, and accordingly the explanation of the Plural 
must be left to the interpretation of the individual passages ; e.g. Matt. 
ii. 20 (of Cyrowres), xxi. 7 (€mavw atraov), xxvii. 44 (of Ayorat), 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8 (8¢ émucroAav), Heb. ix. 23 (xpeirroow Ovoiats), etc. The same 
holds true of passages in which the interpreters recognize a Hebraistic 
pluralis excellentiae (John ix. 3 ta épya tov Geodt, Heb. vii. 6 ras 
érayyeXias, etc.) ; in these the Plural, without any such assumption, 
has a natural foundation in the ordinary usage. On the other hand, 
the following belong to an idiomatic usage : 


1) Those substantives which are Plural only. These, so 
far as they are peculiar to the N. T., have already found their 
place above on p. 238 sq. 

2) The custom, belonging to ancient languages in general, 
of expressing abstract ideas by the Plural, inasmuch as 
in this way not the idea of the abstract, as such, is to be indi- 
cated, but rather its external manifestation, — its applicability 
to a certain plurality of persons or objects. Thus in the N. T. 
occur frequently otxripyol, rpocwmroAnpy iat, Uroxpicoets, épiOetat, 
Oupoi, POcvor, poryetat, KAotral, mreoveEiat, tTrovnpiat, Kata- 
AaALaL, WowToKMciat, etc. In enumerations, the Plural and 
the Singular are wont to be interchanged ; as, Mark vii. 22; 
Gal. v. 19 sq. 

APPOSITION. 
B. § 123, 2; H. § 500; C. § 893; D. § 407; J. § 467. 

Appositive limitations which are separated from the sub- 
stantive to which they belong by a relative clause referring to 
the same substantive, may also take the Case of the Relative, 
being attracted by it as the nearer word. 


The clearest instance is Phil. iii. 18 woAAot repurarotow, obs modus 
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Acyov tyiv..., tors exyOpois tov aravpov tov Xp. 1 ~ John ii. 25 9 
éxayyeXa, Hv autos émpyyeiAato Tpiv, THY Cwnv TH aiwvtov, Philem. 10 
Tov Téxvov, bv éyevvnaa ey ois Secpois, ‘Ovyotov, tov more etc. Cf. 
Rev. xvii. 8 (dv... BAerovrwv) ; and respecting * Cor. x. 13 (ov... 
pérpov) see § 143, 9 p. 286. 

The assertion that appositive limitations are also expressed by the 
Genitive, rests upon an erroneous conception of such combinations 
as mods THS Sapapeias Acts viii. 5, woAets Zvddpwv Kat Toucppas 2 Pet. 
ii. 6 (Lat. urbs Rome, fluvius Euphratis), and it is only out of con- 
descension to modern usage that an appositive relation is here assumed. 
Just as erroneous is it to bring under apposition such phrases as rov 
dppaBava Tov rvevparos, THY aTapyxyny TOV TVvEvpaTOS, ONMELOV TeEpLTO;LTSs, 
etc., since such combinations are either to be taken literally, or at 
most as circumlocutions of simple abstract ideas. Such periphrases 
are quite current in the ancient languages generally, and in the N. T. 
preéminently with the apostle Paul. 


In certain portions of the N. T., however, a noticeable de- 
parture from the grammatical usage of other writers is per- 
ceptible. That is to say, appositives whether expressed by a 
substantive, an adjective, or a participle, since they may be 
regarded as an abbreviation of a relative clause (cf. § 125, 3 
p-92sq.), frequently appear, not in the oblique case demanded 
by the context, but in the Nominative, — still lingering, as 
it were, after the rejection of the relative construction, in the 
extraneous case, viz. the Nominative. 


The most conspicuous examples of this incorrect grammatical usage 
are found in the Apocalypse: i. 5 az "Invov Xp. 6 waptus 6 rurT6s, Vii. 4 
Tov ap.Opov trav érppayicpevwr, éxarov ... xAuades eoppaywpevor, XX. 2 
éxpatrnoe Tov Spdxovta, 6 ois 6 apyatos; particularly when the Partic. 
with the Art. is used: ii. 20 ryv ‘lelaBer, 7 A€yovca éavtyV mpodyrey, 
iii. 12 ras Kxawys ‘IepovoodAnp, 7 KxaraBaivovea, xiv. 12 raév dyiwv, of 
Tnpowvres, Vili. 9 to Tpirov Trav KTicpatwv, Ta Exovta Wuyas, ix. 14 ra 
Extw ayyéAw, 6 éxwv THY odAmcyya; and even many limiting participles 
without the article’ may be conveniently viewed as instances of 
this construction, as xiv. 14 (eldov) spoov viw dvOpurrov, éxwv etc. 
whether we refer €xwv to opotov (teva) or to vio, cf. xix. 12; and with 
especial harshness in vii. 9 Lchm. eidov oyAov roAvv (Tdf. [so Treg. ] xai 
Sov oxAos moAvs) ... éotares ... weptBeBAnpevovs. (See respecting 


1 That we are justified in assuming that the writer often, instead of the Participle, 
had in mind a relative clause in very form, may be seen from such passages as 
vi. 1 fxovoa évds ... Adyovros &s Pawvh Bporrijs (Rec. by correction pwrijs). Cf 
on the other hand, Rom. i. 4 ete. 
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the very frequent loose annexation of participial clauces in the Nom. 
and their use instead of other cases § 129 a. 6 p. 141, § 144, 3-7 and 
especially 13 p. 298, and cf. the examples given in § 151, 12 p. 386 
of loose connection of clauses in other constructions also). In the 
other writers this use appears on the whole less frequently, although 
there is reason for supposing that the number of passages of the sort 
has been greatly diminished by later corrections (the Rec. in fact had 
displaced it almost everywhere). <A plain instance occurs in Mark xii. 
39sq. The recent editors, indeed, [Lchm. Tdf. Treg.] place one of 
the larger punctuation marks before ot xareoOiovres [ xaréoOovres Treg. | 
and let the Partic. be resumed by the following otro, according to 
§ 144, 21 p. 306, so that vs. 40 forms an independent clause by itself. 
But the asyndeton before‘ot xareoOiovres is not satisfactory, and still 
less the assumption that the forcible close (otrot Ajpwovrat etc.) is to 
be referred merely to vs. 40, and not at the same time to vss. 38, 39. 
On the contrary, by referring ot xarerOiovres immediately to rav ypap- 
paréwy not only does the passage gain in natural flow, but the con- 
struction assumed receives external confirmation also on comparing it 
with the parallel passage in Luke (xx. 47 Tdf. [Treg.] ot xarerOiovow). 
An instance without the article is Mark vii. 19 (wav) eis rov adedpava 
éxmropeverat, xabapilwv wavra ra Bpwyara (Rec. xadapifov). Respecting 
Luke xxiv. 47 Tdf. [Treg.] (dpdpevor) see § 150, 7 p. 374. 

In Phil. iii. 19, therefore, it is not necessary to refer back the 
loosely appended clause vt ra ériyeta ppovovvres to the remote leading 
subject of the sentence, and in Luke xx. 27 (rwés rev 2ad6., of avrié- 
yovres) the description ot dvriAéyovres applies not merely to the part 
(rwés), but to the whole. But Jas. iii. 8 (rav 5¢ yAdooar ...* dxard- 
orarov Kaxov, peoty lov Gavarndopov), 2 Cor. xi. 28 (9 érioracis por 7 
xa ypépay etc.) and similar passages are rather to be taken as in- 
dependent clauses left incomplete and approximating to exclamation. 


1 An extraordinary example of grammatical inaccuracy is given by the mss. 
{& also] in Acts vi. 5 Lchm. éeAdtavro Zrépavoy, avipa wApns wiorews. In 
such a writer as Luke (particularly in the Acts) such a combination may be held 
to be impossible (avnp xAfpns might have been tolerated) ; hence, in spite of the 
emphatic testimony, Tdf. [so Treg.] has refused to accept the reading in this form. 
Another example is Acts x. 37 of8are 1d yevduevov piua Kal Ans THs “lovdalas, 
&ptduevos aed ris Tadsvalas pera 7d Bdericua (by the by: read xfpvyua accord. 
ing to cod. Vat., Roman ed. 1868), sustained almost unanimously by the entiro 
collection of uncials (including Vat. and Sin.), and, what is strangest of all, not 
called in question even by the correctors of the Mss., as may be gathered from the 
collation of a yet larger number of mss. The change into dépt{duevoy is easily made, 
and forces itself upon every one. But since not even the ancient correctors ven- 
tured to make it, we are the less warranted in doing so, but must put up with the 
grammatical anomaly, and assume that the formula dptduevos ard to the mind of 
the writer had become petrified almost into an indcclinable adverbial adjunct 
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Respecting the Accusative in appositional specifications see § 131, 
13 p. 153. | 

Remark. The question whether adjuncts in the correct gram- 
matical case (as 1 Pet. iii. 21; Rom. vili. 23, etc.) are to be taken as 
appositive or not, pertains wholly to the exegesis of the several 
passages. 

AGKEEMENT OF ADJECTIVAL ADJUNCTS WITH THEIR SUBSTANTIVE. 

CoNSTRUCTIO AD SYNESIN. 
B. § 123, 8 and N. 3; H. §611, 23; C. §§ 492-98; D. p. 362; J. § 378. 

The offences against grammatical accuracy in respect to 
Gender and Number in which the language of the N. T. 
allows itself, are far less frequent than as respects Case, (see 
the preceding chapter). Most instances of the sort, also, may 
be comprised under the grammatical categories of Attraction 
and Constructio ad Synesin; and accordingly reference 
may be made to the sections relative to these topics: §§ 127, 7 
p. 105, 129, 8 p. 129, and 148, 4 p. 281. Hence only those 
passages will be spoken of here in which similar irregularities 
occur with attributive (i.e. adjectival) adjuncts of the 
substantive. 


The strongest cases are furnished, again, by the Apocalypse. Yet 
they are hardly founded in the author’s ignorance of the laws of the 
language, as there is reason enough for supposing that such roughnesses 
of expression were positively designed by him; cf. deWette on Rev. 
i. 4; Winer 534sq. (497 sq.): for instance, xii. 5 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] 
érexev viov apoev (Tdf. [ed. 2] dppeva), ds péAAee etc., since the idea of 
réxvov (which word actually follows just afterwards) is suggested by 
the verb érexey (Germ. sie gebar einen Sohn, ein Mannliches, der etc.). 
On the altogether analogous combinations @npiov ds, évoyzara oi, and the 
like, see § 143, 4 p. 282. Still more surprising is the reading of Lchm. 
in xvii. 3 xaOnpévnv éxi Onpiov xoxkwov, yepovTa svopata BrAacdypias 
é€xov xepadds, — a harshness which [Treg., not now Tdf.] avoids by 
separating the word into yéyov ra. But harsh expressions of this sort 
ure quite common in the Rev., as witness immediately afterwards the 


Still more surprising, and grammatically viewed almost inexplicable, are two ex- 
amples from the Apocalypse, yet whose genuineness we are not warranted on this 
account in questioning: xix. 20 Lchm. ¢BafOnoay eis thy Alusny tov wupds, THS 
katonévns év Oelw (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] rh» «.) andi. 15 Lehm. of rédes abrov Spoios 
XadrnorAiBdve, &s dv xaulyy wewupwuéyns (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] -voc:). From the last 
passage it at least follows that the word is yaAxoAlBavos, not -yo» (it is wanting 
in the Sept.), and is of the Feminine gender, as the simple AlBayos is so often 
(Eurip. Nicand., see Steph. sub voce), and accordingly has pretty nearly the sense 
of brazen incense (amber ?). The gloss in Suidas under yadoxAlBavoy is not genuine; 
see Bernhardy in loc. [In i. 15 Tdf. ed. 8 reads -vw. Treg. in both agrees with 
Lehm.] 
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simultaneous dependence of the Acc. and the Gen. upon yéuov, see 
§ 132, 12 p. 164. The language in the following passages is In com- 
plete antagonism to a sense of grammatical propriety, but sustained 
by the mss. [Sin. also]: xi. 4 obrof eiow ... ai dvo Avyviat ai évwmreov 
xuptov THS ys €ora@res, where no author would have written any 
thing else than éor@oac (the correction of Rec.), and nevertheless 
éotwres must be referred to the otro: at the bevinning, xxi. 9 Lchm. 
els éx tov dyyéAwy Tay éxovTwy Tas érra diddas, TOV yepovrTwv (Taf. 
eds. 2,7] yesovoas) rav rAryov etc., where yexovrwy as respects sense 
can have reference only to diaAas, and yet has been attracted by rav 
dyyeAwv, so that the ayyeAoe seem to be, as it were, identified with the 
giarat, xiv. 19 eis ryv Anvov tov Guypod rot Geot tov péyay (Rec. [cod. 
Sin. also] ry peyddnv), which cannot be grammatically defended by 
the fact that Anvos has two genders; see the lexicons, and cf. xiv. 20; 
Deut. xvi. 13; Gen. xxx. 38, 41, etc. To the examples already given 
may be added v. 12 Tdf. and xxi. 14 (Tdf. [Treg. ; m* om., ° exoyr. }). 

Tn the other writings of the N. T. such anomalies are seldom met 
with, even in the mss. ; for such a combination as Ausov péyay ... ATIs 
in Acts (xi. 28), the reading given by several Mss., is very improbable ; 
see above p. 12. On the other hand, in Phil. ii. 1 e& res omAdyyva xai 
oixtippot Lchm. [Tdf. eds. 7,8, Treg. ]isnot only the reading almost 
unanimously [Sin. also] attested, but, however offensive the combina- 
tion may sound even to our ears, is to be preferred with Grsb. Lchm. 
[Tdt. 7, 8, Treg.]to the manifest corrections twa or 71, which also are 
by no means satisfactory. We have nothing left us here except to con- 
nect tis, by virtue of the constr. ad syn. and in view of what precedes, 
immediately with the abstract idea (compassion) which follows, although 
such a connection is to be justitied only by the license of epistolary 
style. In Mark xiii. 14 Tdf. (even before the discovery of Sin.) had 
adopted the reading Grav téyre ro BSéAvypa THs epnpwdcews éxryKora [so 
Treg. ], the writer having had in mind a dimly conceived Masc. subst., 
either a heathen statue or a Roman army or something else of the 
sort; cf. Fritzsche on Matt. xxiv. 13. 

Acts ili. 11 was 6 Aaos ... &xfayBor is quite according to usage; the 
passage falls under the head of Participles constructed ad synesin, 
respecting which see especially § 129, 8 p. 129 sq. 


OMISSION OF THE SUBSTANTI.4 WITH ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 123, 6 and N. 5; H. § 509; C. § 506; D. § 399; J. § 436. 

Examples of the omission of easily supplied substantives 
with adjectives are not uncommon in the N. T. Thus by the 
omission of nwépa we have 77H éyopuevn, éruovcn, Tpitn, 4 
e8doun (Heb. iv. 4), cf. the similar instances § 125,10 p. 95; 

11 
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of 6865 Luke xix. 4 éxeiyns juedrev SiépyecOar, v.19 sroias 
eiseveyxnwotv autov; of yelp: 7 dpiotepa, 7 SeEtd, deEtas Sudovae 
etc.; of yH:  Enpa, 7 Tepixwpos, etc.; of wudrAy John v. 2 
ém) 7% mpoBatixn; of dvépes (more specifically duaxovar) 
Acts xxi. 8 é« trav émra (cf. vi. 5); of dyadpa Acts xix. 30 
to Sworrerés (cf. Eurip. I. T. 950; Herodian 1. 11). 

What omitted word is to be supplied is not always so evident as in 
the above examples, and accordingly it bas been proposed to regard 
the force of the subst. as inhering in the adjective, and (as in § 128, 
1 p. 122) not to supply any definite word. With Masculines and 
Feminines, however, this will hardly do, and accordingly we must, 
as in all languages, supply a more or less definite idea, although it 
may be but dimly conceived. Thus the idea of Zime, conformably to 
5 ypovos or 7 wpa, nuépa; hence both ad Fs 2 Pet. iii..4; Luke vii. 
45 etc. (cf. Col. i. 6,9), and dd’ of, é& ob, aypis od, etc., further é& airys 
or égaurns Acts x. 33; xi. 11 etc, ére tetpapynvos éorw John iv. 35; 
Space, Locality, as it were after 7 xwpa, as é€ évavrias Mark xv. 39, 
éx THs bro Tov ovpavov eis THY br ovpavoy Aapre Luke xvii. 24, further 
év defia, plur. éx defiav, é€ edwvvuwy, and the like; Breeze, after 7 atpa: 
Acts xxvii. 40 tj aveovon; Water, agreeably to ro vdwp: Matt. x. 42 
moTnpiov Wuxpor, Jas. iii. 11 4 ayyy... Bpver ro yAvKd Kat 7d miKpov; 
more specifically Rain: Jas. v. 7 (yewpyos paxpobvpwv) ews AdBy 
mpwipov Kat oytpov; Lvarment: John xx. 12 dvo dyyéAous ev AcuKots sc. 
iwariots (a word which by subsequent correction was added Matt. xi. 
8 Rec.), Rev. xviii. 12, 16 wepiBeBAnpéevy Biaowov, ropdupory, etc.; 
Opinion, in accordance with 4 yvopy, in the phrase aro pias Luke 
xiv. 18. 

An example also of the omission of a substantive implied in the 
idea of the verb (rovdrov dAéyas érae sc. tAyyds B. § 123, N. 5) 
occurs in Luke xii. 47 dapnoerat wodAds ... dAtyas (with the Passive 
according to the usage treated of in § 134, 6 p. 189); and similarly 
2 Cor. xi. 24 reocepdxovra mapa piayv édaPov. 

Respecting adverbial expressions, like xar’ idiav, dypoodg, etc., see 
B. § 115, 4 p. 266. 

Remark. The opposite case (B. § 123, N. 6), viz. the addition 
of dvnp to substantives, as though it were an adjective, occurs only 
with Luke (xxiv. 19 avyp wpodyrys, Acts iii. 14 dvépa dovea, etc.) ; 
in respectful addresses (avdpes ddeAgot, TadrAaton, etc.) only in the Acts. 

ADJECTIVES USED INSTEAD OF (ENGLISH) ADVERBS. 
B. § 128, 6; H. § 468; C. § 509; D. p. 458 8q.; J. § 714. 

This use is quite current with the N. T. writers, so that it 

is not worth while to give the separate instances, since they 
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agree in the main with the specifications given in the Grammars; 
as, éxwv mpdoow, Sevrepaio: HAPopev, TYAN avTonaTn jnvolyOn, 
éoTra@tas apyous (Matt. xx. 3), etc. In like manner these 
authors discriminate accurately between apa@ros and mpa@top, 
e.g. John xx. 4; i. 42 Tdf.; xviii. 18, etc.; povos and povor, 
e.g. Rom. xvi. 4; Matt. v. 47, etc. 


CoMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 
B. § 123,7; H. § 662; C. §514; D. § 415; J. § 784. 

When the idea or the object with which the comparison is 
made is apparent at once from the connection, the Comparative 
not infrequently stands alone, and so gets the look of a Positive, 
as Acts xvii. 21 ti xawvotepov. Especially is this the case with 
the Comparative of adverbs, as tdyvov, ndAdALoV, pAdAXOV, Aocor, 
meptacoTéepas, etc.; cf. p.69sq. Moreover, this usage is by no 
means peculiar to the N. T.; see the literature in Winer 242 sq. 
(227 sq.). 

B. § 123, N. 8; H. § 665; C. §610; D. p.202; J. § 784, 2. 

Examples of the (pleonastic) strengthening of the Comparative by 
wpaArAAov are Mark vii. 36 padAov mepicacrepoy exynpvocov; still 
stronger Phil. i. 23 woAA@ padAov xpeiocov. The strengthening by 
means of zroAv, ért, etc. needs no explanation. 


Respecting the Comparative force of the Positive see § 149 under 
7 p- 360. 


B. § 128, N.9; H. § 6648q.; C. § 658; D. p. 896; J. § 870, Obs. 4. 

The intensifications of the Superlative (by oAv, pddtora, etc., the 
particles ws, 7, etc., the pron. ofos, etc.) usual in Greek authors do not 
occur in the N. T. On the other hand, certain constructions are 
brought forward by the interpreters as (in part intensive) circum- 
locutions for the Superlative. That sometimes the Positive may 
in a sense take the place of a Superlative is apparent in Matt. xxii. 36 
mova. évroAn peyaAn év ro vouw; cf. vs. 38. To this may be added Matt. 
v.19 (pr€yas xAnOyoera), Luke x. 42 (ryv ayabiv pepida éfer€£aro) 
and the Hebraistic (Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 692 [Gr. § 117]) phrase, Luke 
i. (28) 42 evAvynpern ov ev yuvacgiv. But in all these passages our 
Positive is fully adequate as a translation (and has been used for the 
most part), so that a peculiar (Hebraistic) wsus loguend: cannot be 
founded upon them. Such a peculiarity might sooner be found in the 
circumlocution for the Superlative formed according to Hebrew pre- 
cedent (H"wpI WIP, see Gesen. us above), if it had been perpetuated 
in any other expr>ssion than ra ayia dyiwy, already touched upon 
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p- 24; for, substantive phrases, such as Bao Aevs Bacréwr, xiptos Kupiwy, 
can hardly be included under this head, as Winer 246 (231) correctly 
remarks. 

Concerning puxpov daov dcov see § 150 fp. 373. 


INTERCHANGE OF COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


Luther in his translation of the Bible [so A. V.] has availed 
himself, in a number of passages, of the (German) Superlative 
instead of the Greck Comparative, (an example, however, 
which de Wette has not followed); and consequently the 
opinion has been pretty general, that such an interchange of 
the degrees of comparison is a characteristic of the N. T. 
language. That this is not the case modern commentators 
have shown abundantly, and careful consideration of the sense 
will teach every attentive reader for himself. 


Since, however, it is not to be denied that the modern languages in 
the majority of these cases would have employed the Superlative or 
other modes of expression, we will here designate the passages in 
question; but for the extended exposition of them, in particular of 
1 Cor. xiii. 13, reference must be made to the commentaries. Besides 
this instance, we have Matt. xvili. 1 and the parallel passages (Mark 
ix. 34; Luke ix. 46), Matt. xi.11; Luke vil. 28; xxii. 24. We must 
not number among them the passages in which the nature of the Com- 
parative is preserved by the addition zavrwy, and at the most we are to 
assume a very common circumlocution for the Superlative; hence 
Luther [so A. V. generally] translates such passages also (but with 
greater reason) by the Superlative: Matt. xiii. 82; Mark iv. 32; 
1 Cor. xv. 19. Similar is John x. 29. 

Lastly, it is said that on the other hand the Superlative can stand 
for the Comparative. This opinion rests upon the connection — 
occurring here and there in native Greek writers — of the Superlative 
with the Genitive (e.g. Hom. Od. A, 482) or with 7; respecting which 
see Herm. ad Vig. p. 718 and ad Eur. Med. p. 343 (V. 67). In the 
N. T. only John’s connection of zparos with the Genitive can here 
come into account; this, however, receives its natural explanation by 
the (later) usage spoken of p. 32, according to which zpwros often 
stands for tpdrepos (e.g. Matt. xxi. 28, 36, etc.). The passages are 
John i. 15, 30; i. 42 Tdf.; xv. 18 (Vulg. prior). 

That the wish of certain interpreters to refer Luke ii. 2 also to this 
head is thoroughly contrary to philology, has of late been sufficiently 
demonstrated ; see the commentaries of deWette, Meyer, and especially 
Winer, R.W.B. under Quirinius, and Gram. 244 sq. (229). 
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THE ARTICLE. 
B. § 124, 2; C. $548 a.; D. p. 348; J. § 659; W. § 117 (111). 

Instead of the indefinite article, efs without a partitive 
Gen. following is not infrequently used, as elsewhere also in 
later writers (Achil. Tat. 4, 22),— accordingly for tis. Thus, 
for instance, but in connection with a participle, Matt. xix. 16 
and the parallel passage els arposeN Oy elev (cf. Mark xv. 36) ; 
with a substantive, Matt. xxvi. 69 pla aaidionn, xxi. 19 cvejnv 
piav, Mark xii. 42 pra ynpa, etc. Among the variants we 
often find for els the reading tis, and in the versions wnus and 
quidam. 

With this may be compared the Hebrew use of mx (Sept. efs) in 
isolated passages, as 1 Kings xx. (xxi.) 13; Dan. viii. 3, etc., but it is 
unnecessary to assume that it served as the precedent for the N. T. 
usage. It is incorrect to refer to this head those passages in which 
the idea of unity, in contrast with a (mentioned or unmentioned) 
plurality, must have distinctly hovered before the mind of the writer, 
as in the Rev. efs dyyeAos xviii. 21; xix 17, évos derod viii. 13, etc. 

The pleonastic combination efs rts (but always with a partitive Gen. 
following) is found in Luke xxii. 50; John xi. 49 (Vulg. unus), Mark 
xiv. 47 Tdf., without a Gen. following Mark xiv. 51 Tdf. but with 
important variants.' 


THe DEFINITE ARTICLE. 
B. $124, 1. 88q.; H. § 526 sqq.; C. §520sqq.; D. § 394; J. § 446. 

In reference to the definite article the rules and regulations 
given in the grammars hold good,— so far as in a subject so 
delicate as this we can talk of rules. For in the endeavor to 
lay down fixed laws respecting the use of the article, many 
a learned and laborious inquiry has already come to naught; 
and the intention ought at length to be abandoned of forcing 
the use or the omission of the article under precise regulations, 
which find the proof of their nullity and uselessness in the 
throng of exceptions which it is necessary to subjoin straight- 
way to almost every rule laid down. For, a writer’s sovereign 
pleasure does not allow itself to be curtailed, whenever it 
seems good to him (or perspicuity, that supreme law of every 

1Jt is not allowable to compare with this the classic use of efs tis, since in the 
earlicr writers this combination is never used except where it was necessary to 
express at the same time unity and indefiniteness united, as is evident 


from Soph. Oed. Tyr. .8; Antig. 262, and the other passages, (see Steph. under efs 
© 289). 
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intelligent writer or speaker, requires him) to depart even 
from a well-founded grammatical law. Nevertheless, it is the 
grammarian’s task to settle the nature of the article in 
its main features, and to elucidate the same by a number of 
examples, and then to trace back the exceptional uses to their 
respective principles. It is that of the exegete, to show in 
every particular passage by what thought the writer was led in 
one case to use the article, in another and perhaps precisely 
identical case, to omit it. Accordingly, we shall content our- 
selves here with selecting from the mass of pertinent material 
such special cases only as at least approximate to a general 
use, or rest upon a grammatical basis clearly recognizable. 

Since the use of the article with Names of Persons is 
wholly variable in the N. T. also (let the use of the names 
Jesus, Peter, Pilate, in this respect be traced in the Gospels, 
and that of Paul in the Acts), the matter must be left where 
the general Grammar places it: viz. by using the article the 
writer means to designate the person as one known or already 
mentioned; without the article he wishes simply to give his 
name. Accordingly, when rather unimportant persons are 
mentioned for the first time, the article is everywhere omitted 
unless other reasons render its addition desirable. 

Such a reason is the desire to be perspicuous. It will be found, 
for instance, that indeclinable names often have the article, 
manifestly only to make the case apparent, especially when the name 
stands in an oblique case; as, Mark xv. 45 édwpyoaro TO mropa Te 
"lwond, Rom. xi. 25 ruwpwors aro pépous to "IopaydA yéyovev. When the 
case is plain from the connection, the art. is commonly wanting; as 
after a Prep., e.g. ék Zuwv, avd “laxw8; with a Gen. after a subst., as 
Acts xili. 21 édwxev avdrots tov ZaovdA, viov Keis, avépa éx pudjs Benapeiv 
etc. That all such rules, however, are only approximately correct, 
attentive reading will soon teach. 

It has further been observed, that names of countries 
have the art. far more frequently than names of cities. This 
observation is philologically well founded. For the great 
majority of names of countries are originally adjectives, as 7 
Ayaia, 7 Tadaria, which consequently must be first rendered 
substantives by the addition of the article; with mames of 
cities, this as a rule is not the case. Again, however, ex- 
amples of the opposite occur in both cases; and accordingly 
here, too, the general remarks made in 2 above apply. 
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_ On the other hand, it is to be noticed as a constant exception to the 
above rule, that the common word Atyumros never has the art. (for in 
Acts vii. 11 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] the art. has another cause); yet 
probably for no other reason than because the word originally is not 
an adjective like the rest. And with what has been already said in 
3 above, agrees perfectly the fact that names of cities after a prep. (é, 
eis, €k) are connected with the art. very much less frequently than 
where they stand without a prep., especially in the Nominative. 

The names of rivers approximate so much to the nature 
of appellatives that the addition of the article seems to le 
almost necessary. In the N. T. the art. is never wanting ; 
see the names ‘Jopdavns, Evdpdrns, 3idwdp in the lexicons. 


B. § 124, N. 2; C. § 681; J. § 4538. 

Examples of the use and the omission of the art. with roeovros 
and rogovros are found in the N. T. in sufficient number (cf. e.g. 
Rom. i. 32; Mark ix. 37; Rev. xviii. 16 with 1 Cor. xi. 16; 2 Cor. 
lil. 12, etc.) to show that the distinction given in B. l.c. is perfectly 
observed,(i.e. the prons. are used with and without the art. according 
as it is either the object so qualified, or the quality as such, that is 
to be made prominent; and according as reference is made to a de- 
scription already given, or to one still to be given). 


B. § 124, N. 4; H. §538¢.; C. § 524; D. p. 352; J. § 462. 

The use of the art. with possessive prons. is observed by the 
language of the N.T. so strictly, that no single instance can be adduced 
of its omission where according to the rule it ought to stand. In the 
Sept. it is wanting more frequently, but only in certain portions often 
(e.g. in Prov. ony xeipa, cov ots, éuq codig, etc.), in others never. 
Where it is wanting in the N. T. the expression is predicative, as 
then (cf. § 129, 1) the art. must be omitted (e.g. John iv. 34; xiii. 
39; xvii. 9; xv. 8, etc.; cf. Luke x. 29, 36; 2 Cor. viii. 23, where, 
however, the omission of the art. with the following ddeAgot yuav 
is erroneous, see § 127, 27 p. 119), or the art. is brought in after- 
wards in an attributive limitation that follows; as, Phil. ili. 9 py éywv 
eunv Sexacoowvny tHv éx vopov. Sze below § 125, 3 p. 92 sq. 


B. § 124, N. 6; D. § 896; J. § 446; W. p. 115 (109). 

The definite art. cannot stand for the indefinite — neither 
in the N.T. nor in any writer who thinks and writes in Greek ; 
although there are passages enough where we, certainly, em- 
ploy the indefinite art. rather than the definite, or at least might 
do so. On the contrary, the use of the article has everywnere 
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its positive reason, inasmuch as the writer conceives the object 
thus designated, as one sufficiently limited, either from its 
nature, or by the immediate context. In all cases where the 
definite article appears to stand for the indefinite, the writer 
has in mind a more closely defining participle or a relative 
clause, which if added would have been heavy or superfluous. 
Often by this addition of the article a certain rhetorical 
emphasis is laid upon the word (cf. § 129, 1, Remark p. 
124). In the translation of all such passages we shall do well 
if, in order to reproduce the intention of the writer, we avail 
ourselves likewise as far as possible of the definite article, even 
against our sense of propriety. 

Compare in particular with this section the detailed exposition given 
§129, 1 p. 123. To elucidate what has here been said, we will select 
but a few examples: Matt. xiii. 2 Tdf. [ed. 7] doe eis 76 wAotov éuBavra 
«abjocGa he went into the ship (which was there, stood ready, etc.), on 
the other hand, Lchm. ['Treg. Tdf.], with equal grammatical accuracy, 
is mAotov into a ship, John vi. 3 dvpAGev eis 76 Gpos (Luther [so A. V. | 
inaccurately a mountain), 1 Cor. iv. 5 6 erawos yevyoerat éxdotw de 
tou Oeov, deWette the praise (deserved) ; cf. Rom. iv. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 18 ; 
2 Cor. i. 17 pyre dpa ty eAadpia éxpnoapnv; (where the art. is hard 
to reproduce in the translation) ; further, in the standing phrase Matt. 
Vili. 12, etc., éxet Evra 6 KAavOpos cat 6 Bovypyos trav ddovrwv, emphatic ° 
the well-known, the terrible, pains of hell; so, too, always in the 
Doxologies e.g. 1 Pet.iv. 11 @ éorw 7 Sdfa Kai 76 xpdros etc., Rev. 
v. 13, ete., see § 129, 22 p. 187. Respecting 2 Thess. iii. 14 see 
§ 125, 2 p. 92, 


OMISSION OF THE ARTICLE WITH APPELLATIVES. 
B. § 124, N.7; H. § 530; C. § 533; D. p. 847; J. § 447, 2. 

Since in the N. T. the omission of the article is very 
common in cases where we employ it, and where in strictness 
it ought to stand in Greck also, Winer gives to this subject in 
§ 19 a thorough examination, distinguished for the clearness 
and accuracy of its statements. The result he reaches is this: 
That the usage of the N. T. in this respect follows closely the 
four points specified in B. under this head [viz. ‘hat the 
Art. is omitted, 1) with general (especially) abstract terms 
in apothegmatic sentences, 2) in general adverbial ad- 
juncts, 38) with words individualized by the context, 4) with 
quasi-proper names]; and that likewise the remark there sub- 
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joined, viz. “‘ that none of these precepts are settled, and con- 
sequently in most cases the art. may still be employed,” 
is completely applicable to the N. T. We will therefore con- 
tent ourselves here, with confirming somewhat more in detail, 
and completing, the substance of those four rules, by means of 
a few examples from the N. T. The article is often wanting, 
accordingly, 


a) With abstract terms, as dcatoovvy, dyary, miotts, Kaxia, Ae- 
ovegia, apaptia, cwrypia, also when compound: {wy aiwvos, doga Geod, 
Aoyos Lwys, etc.; as, 1 Thess. v. 8 vjdwpev evdvoedpevor Owpaxa micrews 
Kat dydmns Kal mepixepadaiuy éArida owrnpias, Gal. v. 5 jets mvevpare 
éx miorews éArrida Sixatocvvyns amexdexopucBa. 

b) With such appellatives as approximate to proper names. Thus 
with Oeds,' xvptos, xpwrrds, mvedpa dyiov, AAs, y7 (but not xupa), 
O0dAacca, Koopos (so e.g. always in the phrase dzo xataBoAns Koocpov, 
hence also in the synonymous dw dpyjs xricews), further duaBoAos and 
caravas, the last, however, but extremely seldom, and strictly speaking 
only in Luke xxii. 3; Acts xiii. 10; for in 1 Pet. v.8; Rev. xx. 2, 
etc., the omission is regular. Lastly, dyrixpuoros in 1 John ii. 18 with 
Lchm. Tdf. [Treg.] according to the oldest ss. [&* also ]. 

c) With such words as commonly seem to be individualized suf- 
ficiently by the connection, as zaryp, pyrnp (Matt. x. 37; Luke i. 15, 
etc.), yovets (Rom. i. 30, etc.), vids, dvyp and yvv7 in the sense of 
husband and wife (Acts xviii. 2 etc.), woAus, etc. Here belongs also 
vonos to denote the Mosaic law, especially in the Pauline Epp., but 
not in the Gospels (cf. d), and @dvaros, e.g. aftos Oavarov, py idety 
Gavarov, etc. The combination watdes xat yuvaixes also, so common in 
the classics, occurs Acts xxi. 5 [ctv yuvarti nai réxvots |. 

d) In general adverbial phrases and standing formulas, especially 
when dependent upon prepositions, as xara peonuBpiav, ar dvaroA;jjs, 
dx dyopas, dr dypov, év dypa, ev tyiorots (although an adj, cf. the 
note below), wirrew éxi rpdawmov, car dpOadpovs, Ews and pep Oavarov, 
ext Oi'pas, év péow, dro tpirys wpas, Setrvov yevopevov, 6Yé caBBarwv, 
mpo Kaipov, ar dpxys, éyeipew and dvacryvat éx vexpwv,’ and many 
similar expressions. But in one respect the N. T. usage departs 


1 Even Syicres, which when it stands for God, though as an adj. it ought to have 
the art., is yet used without it in Luke i. 32, 35, 76; vi. 35. Still more extraor- 
dinary is Rev. xi. 16 Lchm. dees rdeeapes apeoBirepo: for of xp. (Rec. [T. Tr.]). 

2 Often also avdaragis vexpwy, but also on the other hand é«, awd trav vexpav. 
The remark of Winer 123 (117) that the Greeks regularly omit the art. before 
vexpol needs considerable limitation. For example, in Thucyd. the use of the art 
is far more frequent than its omission; and the latter, moreover, occurs for the 
most part only in connection with ra vavdyia: 1. 54; 8. 106; 4. 14. 
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manifestly from the classic, viz. eve.. when such adverbial phrases are 
restricted by a following Genitive tc particular cases, and so lose their 
general character, the art. is frequeitly wanting; so especially in the 
Sept. This omission takes place regularly in the Hebraistic circum- 
locutions for simple prepositions by means of the terms zpocwzov, 
xXelp, TTOua, AS TPO OF azo TpoTwroV Tov Kupiov, ba yxEtpos drop, etc. 
(see § 133, 20 p. 182; § 146, 1 p. 319) ; further azo dfOaApev cov, 
év 6pGadpots juov (Matt. xxi. 42 quotn.), érecov éxt mpvcwrov alto, é€ 
éepnuepias ABia, év huépats “Hpwoov, Nwe, els m€épavy azoAvtpwceuws, ev 
HEPA Gpyns, eis otxov airov, év defia atrov or tov Opdvov, am’ daxpov y7s 
€ws axpov otpavoi, év BiBAw fwijs, and many others. Such omissions as 
belong at the same time to one of the preceding classes (a. b. ¢.)J, like 
the already mentioned zpo «xaraBoAns or amo xricews Koopov, the 
Pauline phrase é€ épywv vopov, eis evayyéAcov Oeot, éxt mapopyw pe 
tpov, Kar eixova Tov KTigavros avrov, eis exawov dogys avrou, ev vopw 
xuptov (Luke ii. 23, 24), further év yy Madan, Xavaar, els rodw Aaveid, 
éx yns Alyvrrov, etc., may be justified well enough by the ordinary 
usage. Cf. on this section § 127, 27, 1) p. 119 


UsE OF THE ARTICLE WITH MORE CLOSELY DEFINED SUBSTANTIVES. 
B. §125, 1 to N. 5; H. §68lsqq.; C. § 523; D. $§ 400. 407; J. § 45859. 

As has been already remarked in speaking of the Possess. 
Prons. § 124, 6 p. 87, the language of the N. T. remained faith- 
ful throughout to the general rules of grammar in reference 
to the position of the article with a substantive having an 
attributive adjective: That is to say, it either places 
the adj. between the subst. and art. (ro Gyiov avedua); or 
after the subst., repeating the art. (ro wvevyua TO aytov); even 
repeating it twice, as Matt. xxv. 4170 wip 1To aiwvov 1d 
Toywacpuevov, Rev. vili. 8; ix. 13; xvii. 1. Hence in John, 
notwithstanding the frequency with which the phrase fw) 
aiwvos occurs without the art. (agreeably to § 124, 8 a) p. 89), 
as soon as the art. precedes it the expression is reversed: 7 
aiwvios Cwn (xvii. 3), or if the order is retained the art. is 
doubled (1 John i. 2; ii. 25). 


It would hardly be possible to adduce examples on the other side, 
inasmuch as all the instances in which the adj. stands without the 
art. after a subst. with the art. are either not genuine or find their 
grammatical explanation in other ways. Since Winer 133 (126) 
appears to acknowledge the existence of such exceptional cases, we 
will mention them here. In 1 John v. 20 the reading of the Rec. 4 
(wA aires is now set aside on MSs. authority and likewise in Luke x. 
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12 ro yap mvetpa ayov. On Mark v. 36 (rov Adyov AaAovpevov) see 
$ 144,16 p. 802. In John v. 36 Tdf. (€xw trav paprupiay peitw Tov 
“Iwdyvov) the word petfw is predicative, and consequently the example 
belongs to those given below (5 p. 94). 1 Pet. i. 18 &« ris paraias 
ipav dvactpopns marpotapadcrov is quite regular, since the classic 
Greek authors also are accustomed, after a subst. which already has one 
attributive, to put a second without the art., as Xen. Ages. 1, 10; Thuc. 
6, 31,5; see other examples of the sort in Bhdy. Syntax p. 323. 
Accordingly, the common reading also in 1 Cor. x. 3 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] 
70 auro Bpwpa mvevparudv épayov may be defended; but the oldest 
uss. give [X* simply wvevp. Bpdp.] 7d attd mvevparixoy Bpopa épayov 
{Treg. Tdf.] or éfayov Bpdya (Lchm.); likewise Gal. i. 4 Tdf.[eds. 2, 7 ] 
€x Tov éveota@ros aiwvos tovnpov, where these Mss. [so x*] read é« rov 
aiavos Tov éverta@ros tovnpov (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.]). Matt. xxiv. 45 res 
dpa éoriv 6 murros SovAos Kai Ppovios a native Greek, to be sure, would 
perhaps not have written; but it finds its apology in the predicative 
position of the whole expression. In John xii. 9,12 the reading 6 
dxdos toAvs (B C L [so Tdf. & vs. 9, but in vs 12 he omits the art. 
with &]) is the only correct one, since 6xAos 7oAvs was regarded as 
but asingle word (vulgus, the great mass), and 6 woAvs oxAos would 
sound strange, and very likely give another meaning. 

The case is different with adverbial additions toa 
substantive with the article. According to rule, they also 
ought always to stand between the art. and the subst., or to 
be placed after with a repeated art. as is often the case in the 
N. T.: Rom. vii. 10 7 évrorAy 7 els Swnv, Acts xv. 23 trois Kata 
‘yy Avtioyevav Kai Zuplay aderdois trois €& eOvav ; see a mul- 
titude of similar passages in Winer 183 (126). But the 
language of the N. T. has liberated itself somewhat from the 
traditionary usage (although the beginnings of such a change 
can be traced even in good classic authors), in that it also 
subjoins such adverbial adjuncts without the article. 

From the examples belonging under this head, however, we mnst 
first except (as analogous to some given in 1 above) all those cases in 
which the subst. is already furnished with a genitival, adjectival, or 
adverbial attributive (whether inserted or subjoined) ; as, Eph. i. 15 
mv Kal tas wiorw ev TH Kupiu, iii. 4 THY civertv pou év TO pvornpiy, 
lii. 13 rats OAiWeoty pov brép tar, vi. 21 6 dyaryros adeAGos Kai rurtds 
duixovos év xuptw, Phil. i. 26 ris éps wapovotas wudw mpos tyas, iii. 14 
THS avw KAncEws TOU Geod év Xpurta ‘Inoot, Gal. i. 13 tHv éunv avacrpopyv 
more év to Iovdaiocpy, Rom. ix. 3 rév ovyyevev pov Kara odpxa, 1 and 2 
Thess. i. 1 ry éxxAnota @eccadovixewy év Oe, 2 Cor. vii. 7; Col. i. 4, 8, 
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etc. Accordingly, in 2 Thess. iii. 14 the phrase dia rijs érurroAns belongs 
to the preceding ro Adyw tudy, and cannot —as the position and the 
article indicate plainly enough — be referred to oypetotode following, 
for thus it would receive an inappropriate emphasis. More surpris:ng, 
yet absolutely required by the sense (see the recent commentaries and 
Winer 220 (206)), is the construction of the phrase év dvyyacw in 
Eph. ii. 15 with the preceding tov véuov trav évroAwv; and still more 
harsh is the Dative rots Scypacw, which belongs to 76 xa6" ypov 
xetpoypador, in the parallel passage Col. ii. 14. 

But, setting these aside, cases enough are left in which the adverbial 
adjunct is placed after a subst. limited only by the art.,— cases in 
which exegesis, to be sure, has made manifold attempts to draw the 
adverbial phrase away from the subst. to other parts of the clause, 
but in which both position and sense require it to be connected with 
the subst. Least of all are we compelled to resort to such an apparent 
grammatical make-shift in cases where the governing subst. is an 
abstract term whose radical verb is capable of the 
same adverbial connection; for parallel instances are found 
even in the earlier prose writers from Herod. and Thucyd. down (see, 
among others, Poppo on Thucyd. 2, 52; Kriiger on Dionys. Historiogr. 
p- 153), and still more frequently in later authors. From the N. T. 
e.g. Rom. vi. 416 Bamrwpa eis tov Oavarov (cf. vs. 3 eis Tov Oavarov 
airod ¢Barricbynpev), 2 Cor. ix. 13 7 «owwvia eis atrovs (agreeably to 
xowwvely eis in § 132, 8 p. 160; and cf. the examples below, 11 p.958q.). 
But such adjuncts also occur in the N. T. often enough where at least 
the more accurate style requires the repetition of the art.; as, 1 Thess. 
iv. 16 of vexpot év Xpiotw, 1 Cor. x. 18 Brémere tov ‘Iopand xara capxa, 
Eph. vi. 5 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; ed. 8, Treg. cod. Sin. rots x. o. xuplots | rots 
Kuptots kata adpxa (cf. the parallel passage Col. iii. 22), Eph. iv. 1 éyw 
6 Séopos év Kupty, ii. 11 ra vy ev capi. But to give a complete list 
of all such passages, and in particular to determine when such adver- 
bial adjuncts belong not to the subst. but to the verb or some other 
part of the proposition, lies quite beyond the limits of grammar, and 
must be left to the exegesis of the individual passages, since everywhere 
the context alone can decide. A portion of these doubtful passages 
are treated by Winer 137 (130). Cf. 11 p.95. 


The usage (cf. B. § 125, 3 sub fin.) that, 1) when attributives 
are placed after with the art., the art. before the subst. is 
dropped ; or, 2) to substantives which (according to § 124, 8 
p- 88sq.) commonly stand without the art., the adjunct, when 
subjoined, is given with the art.,— is quite current in the 
language of the N. T. 
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Examples of 1) are Luke xxiii. 49 yuvaixes ai ovvaxodovOoica, Acts 
i. 12 dro Gpovs Tov x sAovpévov eAatwvos, vii. 35 dyyé&Aov tov épOevros 
(cf. vs. 30), 1 Pet. i. 7 xpuciov rov drodAvpévov, Phil. ili. 9 eunv dicac- 
ocuvyny riv éx vopov (cf. vs. 6), i. 11 xaprov Sxatoovvys rov da ‘1. Xp. 
Rom. ix. 30 xaréAaBev Sixasoovvyy, Sixatoovwyy 5¢ ry éx ziorews, John 
xiv. 27 eipyyyv adinus ipiv, eipgvyy riv un dBupe ipiv, Acts x. 1, 41; 
xxv. 23; Heb. ix. 2, 3, ete. Examples of 2) are very numerous: 
Rom. viii. 33 Oeds 6 ducardv, Gal. i. 1 Oeod warpos rod éyeipayros airov, 
ii. 20 &y wiore (@ rp Tod viov, Luke v. 36 Lchm. éxiBAnpa ro azo rov 
xasvov, Mark viii. 27 Kawapeias ris @iimrrov; cf. Acts xxvi. 22; 
1 ‘Lim. i. 4; 111.13; iv. 8; 2 Tim. i. 18, 14; ii. 10, etc. ete. 

Remark. Winer’s observation 139 sq. (132, cf. ed. 5 p. 159) that 
in such cases the substantive is strictly speaking always conceived 
indefinitely, and that the limitation following is equal to an 
abbreviated relative clause, is at least not to be extended 
to the above passages; probably, however, there are passages to which 
it applies. That is to say, since (as we have already seen § 123, 5 
p. 78, and as will be shown at length § 144, 9 p. 294) the par- 
t.ciple with the art. often takes the place of a relative clause, 
such a participle may stand not only after indefinite pronominal ex- 
pressions, like ris, érepos, dAAos, woAvs (§ 144, 9f) p. 295), but in general 
also after indefinite and consequently anarthrous substantives, as well 
as after such as are predicative and on this account (according to 
§ (29, 1 p. 123) also dispense with the article; e.g. Jude 4 zapes- 
évody reves avOpwrot, of mddat rpoyeypappévoe eis TovTO TO Kpia 
dc «Beis; cf. Luke xviii. 9; Gal. i. 7; Col. ii. 8; Luke vii. 32 dpocoe 
rudiots Tots ev dyopa KaPypevors, John v. 2 [Lchm. Treg. ] éore ev rots 
‘lepo oA. xodupByOpa, 7 érreyopén ByOecda, Acts xx. 19 pera Saxpiwy 
Ka wepacpwv tev cupBavrwy pot, Rom. ii. 14 ev 7a py vopov Exovra, 
ix. 30; Gal. iii. 21 ef &06y vopos 6 Suvapevos Gworomoat, ovTws ay jv 
etc Jas. iv. 14 drpis (pred.) éore, ) mpos dAlyov pawonén, Acts xix. 11 
duvajeits Te OV Tas TUXOvGas éroie etc. ; and with the omitted participle 
of efvac: Phil. ii. 9 éyapicaro airo dvopa ro trép wav Gvoma sc. ov. Cf. 


besides, the examples given in § 144, 9f) p. 295. 


B. § 126, N.2; H. §660d.; C. §528¢.; S. p. xxxili. 9q. 


That the partitive genitive (which, however, frequently ap- 
pears in a resolved form, see § 132, 6 p. 158) is not inserted between 
the subst. and art. is plain from many examples, as rj xpwrg trav 
dlipuv, Ty pig Taw caBBaruv, of mparot Tov Aaod, 70 TATOOS Trav pabyrow, 
THs woAews, etc. Yet discrimination by means of position between the 
partitive and the ordinary Gen. is almost wholly at an end in the 
N. T., since in the Gospels and in the Rev. there hardly exists an 
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instance of insertion (of the ordizary Gen.), and in the Acts and the 
Epp. also the modern position grows more and more frequent, as ¥ 
uxrAjpwots Tav WEepav Tov dyvcpou (Acts xxi. 26), 6 vdpos Tov mvev- 
paros THs (uns év Xpioro (Rom. viil. 2), ete. 


B. § 125, N. 4; H. § 535; C. § 523 b.; D. p. 860; J. § 458, Obs. 2. 
An adjective without the art., standing either befcre or 
after a substantive with the art., is predicative. 


Examples (besides John v. 36 adduced under 1 p. 91) are Mark 
viii. 17 mexwpwuernv exere tH Kapdiay tov, Heb. vii. 24 drapaBarov 
éxet THY iepwovvny, 1 Pet. ii. 12 rHv dvactpopi tuav Eéxovres KaAny, iv. 
8; Heb. v. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 5 dxaraxaAvrrw ty Kehadyn, Acts xxvi. 24 
peyadn tH purg pyoiv, xiv. 10 Tdf. [eds. 2,7]; Eph. i. 18 wedw- 
tTixpevovs Tovs OdOadporvs, on which passage compare also § 145, 6 
p- 317. 

B. § 125, N. 5; H. §6868q.; C. § 623; D. § 444; J. § 459. 

Examples of the predicative position in the case of d6Aos are 
countless, see the lexicons ; but in the case of the other adjs. mentioned 
(dxpos, 400s, éoxaros) none occur, because the later language is wont 
to employ them no longer as adjectives but as substantives, and hence 
to frame its expressions by means of the Neuter of the adj. witha 
Genitive following; as, ro dxpov rov daxrvAov or THs puBdor, év pécw 
ays atAns (not é& péoy ty avAj) or atrav or trav mpecBuTépwy, ews 
€oxarov THs ys, Heb. i. 1 éx’ éoyarov trav jpepav (Rec. éoxdrwv). On 
the other hand, with the last-mentioned word (7épa) the common 
adjectival position is often found, but in the other sense: év rq éoyary 
npépg not at the end of the day, but on the last day; 80 tov éoxarov 
xodpavrTny, 9 éoxarn tAdvn, etc. 


ARTICLE IN LIEU OF A SUBSTANTIVE, OR WITH A SUBSTANTIVE TO BE 
SUPPLIED. 


B, § 125, 6; H. § 563; C. §527; D. p. 856; J. § 438. 

In the N.T., besides the common omission of son and 
daughter when the art. is followed by a Genitive (cf. § 123, 
8 p. 81 sq.), that of 4277p Is also to be noticed, Mark xvi. 1; 
Luke xxiv. 10 Mapia 4 tod "IaxmBov, Mark xv. 47 Mapia 7 
*"Iwonros (complete in Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40); of 
yuvn, Matt. i. 6 €« ris To Ovpiov; probably also of aderXgos, 
Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13 "Iovéas *IaxwBov (cf. Jade 1; Winer, 
R.W.B. under Judas, I. p. 632; Credner, Einl. p. 613; on the 
other hand, Meyer in ll. cc.), and of watnp in the passage 
Acts vii. 16 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] (cf. Gen. xxxiii. 19; xxxiv. 6, ctc.). 
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The designation, so frequent especially in the later profane literature, 
of a person in a broad sense by the phrase of wepié reva, strictly 
speaking does not occur in the N. T. For in Acts xiii. 13 of wepe 
TlavAov plainly means, Paul and his companions (Vulg. Paulus et 
qui cum eo); in xxi. 8 the expression has been discarded; and John 
xi. 19 is doubtful: Tdf. zpos ras wept MapOav xai Mapedp. (Lchm. ['Treg., 
cod. Sin. | zpos tryv M. x. M.). In Mark iv. 10; Luke xxii. 49 of epi 
airov is to be understood quite literally, they that were about him. 

On the other hand, the art. of with a following Genitive 
is often found in the sense of ‘the people, adherents, etc., of a person,’ 
as Rom. xvi.10, 11 of ‘ApworoBovaAov, ot Napxiacov, 1 Cor. i. 11 of XAdzs, 
Acts xvi. 33 airés (6 SdecpodpvAag) xat of atrov, for which in vs. 32 we 
have of év ry oixig atrov; and transferred to the followers of Christ, 
1 Cor. xv. 23; Gal. v. 24 of rov Xpiorov. But in Luke v. 33 pafyrat 
is to be supplied from what precedes, and in Mark ii. 18 of Sapwator 
is the better reading [so Tdf. Treg., after & etc.]. 

Remark. Respecting the (doubtful) combinations eis gdov, év 
Aiyvrrov, see § 132, 27 p. 171. 


B, § 125, N. 6; H. $568; C. § 628; D. p. 857; J. p. 111 aq. 

In general, the designation of persons and things by the 
simple article (oi, to, ta) with a Genitive or an adverbial 
limitation following, ts by no means uncommon; and the ex- 
amples from the classics may be matched in abundance from 
the N. T. Thus with a Gen. following: ta Kaicapos, ta ris 
CAPKOS, TA TOD TVEUUATOS, TA TOD TTATPOS MoV, TA TIS AUpLoy, TO 
THS TUKHS, TO THS AANOoS Trapotjmas, TA éEavTa@v CnTovoL, etC.; 
with an adverbial adjunct following: ot éy 7H ‘Iovéaia, aro 
Kiduxias, avo “Itadias, éx Hs Ka:capos oixias, €v TH oixia> ot 
ex TEpLTOMHS, €x TWicTEews* TA TWeEpt EMe, TPOS THY XpElav, KaTa 
tov Ilainov, 1a Tot cwpatos* 76 éx pépous (1 Cor. xiii. 10 [A.V. 
that which is in part], Luth. Stiickwerk), ro €& vuav (cf. § 128, 
2 p. 123), 7a apos tv Ovpav (Mark ii. 2 the entrance-hall), etc. 


B. § 125, 6and 7; H. § 492; C. § 526; D. § 400; J. § 456. 

The same holds true in reference to the use of adverbs with 
the art. in lieu of adjectives, as év T@ viv Kaip@, 6 TOTE KdcpLOS, 
6 €aw avOpwros, TH EERS Nuépa, 7 avwHev cogua, etc., and with 
the omission of the substantive: 6 mAnciop, ot é£w, eis TO TEpay, 
Ta OFITW, TH THpEpoV, eTravpLov, EENs, etc. 

RemaRK. Far more rarely will adverbs or adverbial phrases be 
found joined to a subst. that is not provided with the article or 
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another attributive, in particular a participle. Such combiuations the 
language sought tu avoid in order to preclude possible misunder- 
standings, to which in the other case, by the insertion of the adverbial 
qualification between the art. and the subst., the author was not ex- 
posed. Yet such combinations have been occasionally permitted, 
where the context is of such a nature as to exclude in advance every 
ambiguity ; as, for example, in 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq., where xivduvot éx yévous, 
dv épnpia, év Oadacon, év vynoteiats moAAaxts, év Kooi TEepircoTEepws, 
stand in the relation spoken of. But elsewhere, also, especially in the 
Epistles, the interpreter has often found himself compelled to refer 
adverbial limitations of this sort away from the predicate, and to con- 
nect them immediately with preceding or following substantives 
destitute of both art. aid attributive, —substantives which for the 
most part are either abstract terms (that according to § 124, 8 p. 89 
often stand without the art.), or verbals whose stem-verb is capable 
of a similar construction (cf. 2 p. 92). This procedure must be 
regarded as the more permissible in the N. T., as we have seen above 
(2 p. 91) there are so many combinations likewise grammatically 
loose in which the adverbial adjunct is subjoined to the subst. without 
the repetition of the article. Thus Mark (i. 23) says briefly dvOpw7ros 
dv rvevpare axabaptw a man (afflicted) with an unclean sptrtt, in 1 Cor. 
xii. 31 xaP@ trrepBodAnv ddov is explained by an excellent way, Eph. vi. 23 
dydiryn pera wiorews, Gal. v.5 rvevpare éx rioréws, 1 Tim. ii. 7 dddoxados 
cOvav &y miore cat dAnGeig (cf. § 131, 6 p. 149), Rom. xiv. 17 xapa é& 
mrvevuart ayw (according to § 133, 23 p. 185), ete. 


B. § 125, N.8; H. §552a.; C. § 629; D. p. 502; J. § 456. 

Besides the adverbial expression 76 Aourov (Matt. xxvi. 45, etc.), 
Aotrdy, also, without the art. is often used adverbially ; see § 128, 2 
p. 123. The following also stand adverbially: ro xa@ tuépay Luke 
xix. 47; Acts xvii. 11 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7], ro wAetorov 1 Cor. xiv. 27, ro 
é€ ijpav Rom. xii. 18, ra woAAd xv. 22. 


THE ARTICLE BEFORE ENTIRE SENTENCES. 
B. § 125,N.9; C. §491; D. § 400; J. § 457. 

The practice of introducing entire clauses by the neuter 
article ro is not uncommon in the N. T. It occurs, 1) before 
passages quoted in full or in part, which in this way are made 
parts of the sentence; and, 2) before indirect interrogative 
clauses, especially in Luke. 

Examples of 1) are Matt. xix. 18 ro Ob dovevoess, od potxevorets etc., 
Gal. v. 14 6 vépos &v &t Adyw werAnpwra, ey ro 'Ayamryjoeus etc., Rom. 
xiii. 9; Eph. iv. 9 (rd dvéBn), Heb. xii. 27 (75 Ge drag), Luke xxii. 
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87 Taf. [Treg., cod. Sin.}; of 2) Luke i. 62 évévevov r@ marpi 70 Ti 
dv GeAot xadeio Pan aro, ix. 46; xix. 48; xxii. 2 {prow 10 was dvw- 
uw avrov, xxii. 23, 24; Acts iv. 21; v. 24 (ro ri yévotro, according to 
Sin.), xxii. 30. Cf. also Rom. viii. 26; 1 Thess. iv.1. See the com- 
mentaries respecting the extremely difficult passage Mark ix. 23, which 
according to Lchm. (praef. I. p. 44; II. p. 7) needs emendation, and is 
left dubious by the mss. 


THe ARTICLE WITH SEVERAL SuBSTANTIVES CONNECTED BY CONJUNCTIONS. 
B. $125, 10; C. § 684; J. 859, 9; cf. S. p. xv. 

It will probably never be possible, either in reference to 
profane literature or to the N. T., to bring down to rigid rules 
which have no exception, the inquiry when with several sub- 
stantives connected by conjunctions the article is repeated, 


and when it is not. Nevertheless, it is the business of the - 


grammarian to set forth certain established linguistic principles 
as the foundation of grammatical usage, and to trace back 
deviations even, as far as possible, to their analogies. 


From this fact alone it follows, that in view of the subjective and 
arbitrary treatment of the art. on the part of individual writers (cf. 
§ 124, 2 p. 85), it is very hazardous in particular cases to draw im- 
portant inferences, affecting the sense or even of a doctrinal nature, 
from the single circumstance of the use or the omission of the article ; 
see e.g. Tit. ii. 13; Jude 4; 2 Pet. i. 1 and the expositors of these 
passages, and cf. 17 c) below, p. 100. Such inferences are the more 
precarious, as, moreover, amid the conflict of variations, the reading 
often can hardly be settled as yet; and the recent editors, therefore, 
differ very much on this point. 


1) If the connected substantives are of the same gender and 
number and without attributives, it holds as a general 
rule that, a) when the substantives may be regarded as parts of 
one whole, as terms belonging together and related or comple- 
mentary, it is enough to use the article but once; but, b) if 
they denote contrasted, or at least independent, objects or 
notions, to be conceived of as separate, the article is repeated. 
Nevertheless, the language is by no means bound by this rule, 
well founded though it is in the nature of things. Jhe ex- 
planation of this, however, lies not in the negligent style of the 
writers, but in the impossibility, as a matter of fact, of drawing 
a sharp boundary between the two cases. In particular, (a) 


in the first case we often tind the article repeated, because the 
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writer, even when the identity is almost complete, may, if he 
will, mention the members as members, consequently each by 
itself, without incurring the danger of being ambiguous. In 
point of fact, at least half of the examples adduced by Winer 
p. 128 (122) consist of such cases, where similar ideas are con- 
nected and yet each has the article. On the other hand, (b) 
in the second case, i.e. with members which are necessarily to 
be thought of as separate, we but very rarely find only a single 
article used, since in such circumstances the mind demands 
the repetition of the article, and its omission can only take 
place where the following term, viewed by itself, may also 
for some reason be used without the art. 

The remarks which have been made will be elucidated by 
the following examples: 


on a). That with terms of kindred nature the art. is now omitted. 
now repeated, even by one and the same writer, is seen in the nu- 
merous combinations of the words dpytepeis, ypappareis, tperBurepor, 
Papicator, in the Gospels. Thus they occur, for instance, in Matt. 
(according to the text of Lchm.) with but a single art. in ii. 4; xvi. 21; 
xx. 18; xxvi. 47; xxvii. 3, 41, with a repetition of the art. in xxi. 
15, 23, 45; xxvi. 3; xxvii. 1, 12, 20, 62; and so, too, in the other 
Gospels. Further, in Luke xv. 6 we read ovyxaAel rots pidous Kat 
tous yeirovas, but directly afterwards in vs. 9 tas ¢diAas Kat yetrovas 
(where Rec. adds a second ras) ; likewise also with associated proper 
names. Acts xv. 22 civ tw IlavAw xot Bapvafa, but in xiii. 43 ete. ra 
II. xat r@ B. Other instances of the repetition of the art. with 
words whichare manifestly related or belong together are Mark vi. 21 ; 
xiii. 17; Luke i. 5¢; xi. 39,42; xii. 11; xx. 20; Johnii. 14 (cf. Luke 
xix. 45 Lchm.); Acts xv. 4, 6 (cf. xv. 2); Rom. vi. 19; Col. ii. 3 Taf. 
(but ed.8] Lehm.[Treg. &] om. second trys); Rev. vi. 15; vii..12, ete. 

on b). On the other hand, that in the secoud case the art. is almost 
indispensable, we see plainly from Acts xxvi. 30 dvéorn 6 Bactvets nat 
& iyepuv, Where if the second art. were omitted we should think of 
but a single person. Or if we look at 1 Cor. ili. 8 6 gurevwy Kai o 
woriluv év eiow, or compare Mark xi. 9 of mpoayovres Kat of dxodovotvres 
with 2 John 9 6 mpodywy xai py pevwy ev Ty ddaxqy, We recognize the 
difference between the two forms of expression instantly. See more 
instances of the legitimate repetition of the art. in this case in Winer 
128 (122), many of which, however, belong to 1 p. 90. 

Remark. Where several terms are predicated of one and 
the same object, the article of necessity can only be used once, 
because otherwise uncertainty would arise resvecting the meaning. 
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This appears further from the phrases, 6 Oeds xat warnp Col. iii. 17; 
Eph. i. 3; Phil. iv. 20; 2 Cor. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3; Jas. iii. 9, etc.; rov 
xupiov kat owrypos 2 Pet. ii. 20 Tdf. [Treg.]; iii. 2, etc., Mark vi. 3 
6 vids Mapias nai ddeAdos "laxwBov, Acts iii. 14 rov dytov cai dixatov 
ynpynoacbe, Tit. i. 15, etc. Likewise with participles used substan- 
tively, John xxi. 24 6 paprupav rept rovtwy Kat ypawas tavra, Gal. i. 7 
ol tapagcovres tas Kat Oédovres etc., Phil. iii. 3 of ... Autpevovres xal 
xavyopevot, 1 Tim. iv.3; Luke vi. 49; 2 John 9; see other examples 
belonging to this head under 17 and 18 below. This is the case, also, 
even with contrasted predicates (with dAAd) 2 Thess. ii. 12. On the 
other hand, Acts xvii. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 7, etc., may be 
regarded simply as the insertion of two adjectives. 


2) If the connected members are of the same gender and 
number, and a) one of them, no matter which, is provided with 
an attributive limitation which is to be referred to the 
two (or more) members, as a rule the article is not repeated ; 
or b) if the attributive is connected with one of the members 
and not to be referred to the other, the art. is used with each 
member ; or c) if each member is provided with its own attrib- 
utive, the case is essentially the same as that above in 15, and 
the art. is either repeated or dropped, under the same circum- 
stances as there. Since, however, examples to the contrary are 
not wanting under a) and b) also, it is plain that all rules of 
this sort, though grammatically well-founded, are not altogether 
unyielding; but that, over and above them, the law of pers- 
picuity, or the writer’s desire in a particular case to render 
more perceptible either the independence of the members or 
their similarity and connection, has great influence over the 
use and the omission of the article. 

What has been said will be rendered clear by the following 
examples: 


ona) Without the repetition of the art.: Rom. i. 20 9 re didzos 
avrou Suvapus Kai Gers, 2 Cor. i. 6; Heb. iii. 1; Phil. i. 19, 20 xara 
Tv damroxapadoxiay kai éArida pov, 1 Thess. ii. 12; iii. 7 ext wdoy ra 
dvayxy Kai Orie yyav da THs tov riotews, 1 Pet. ii. 25; 2 Pet. i. 10, 
11; ii. 20 Lchm. | Tdf.], Eph. iii. 5 Tdf. [eds. 2,7], etc. Exceptions: 
Eph. iii. 10 rats dpxais «at ruts éfovotas év rots érovpavioss, iii. 12; 
1 Cor. xi. 27 rot awparos cai tov aiparos rou xvupiov, Acts xxv. 15; 
Rev. xiii. 10. In the account of the expulsion of the traders from 
the temple we read in Matt. (xxi. 12), according to the rule, rovs 
rwAovvTas Kat dyopafovras év ty iepp; on the other hand, in Mark xi. 
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15 rovs mwAovvras Kai Tovs adyopdfovras év rp iepo; in Luke xix. 45 
Lchm. again, according to the rule, rots mwAouvras év aitw Kai dyopa- 
Covras; but in Johnii. 14 rots mwAvtvras Boas kai rpoara cai meprorepas 
kal Tous KeppariurTas KaOnuevous, where xaOnpevovs manifestly belougs 
to both classes, but perspicuity required the repetition of the article. 

ou b) With the repetition of the art.: when the attributive limi- 
tation is used with the first member; Mark vi. 21 rots peywracw 
atrov cai rois xtAuipyots, 1 Cor. i. 28; v.10 (where with four members 
the art. quite regularly is repeated only once, since the limiting genitive 
Tov Kogpouv Touvrov belongs by position only to rots mopvors, although 
according to the sense it may be referred to the following members 
also, which again, as expressing kindred ideas, have the art. in common), 
Acts vi.13. When the attributive limitation stands with the second 
member; Luke i. 58 of weptoixoe wat of ovyyeveis airys, viii. 24; Acts 
vi. 4; xiii. 43; 1 Tim. iv. 6 tys micrews Kal ths Karns SidacxaAtas, 
2 Cor. xiii. 2 rots rponpapryxoow Kai Tots Aowrots Tacw. “xceptions 
(respecting which cf. the Remark, 16 above): Col. ii. 8 ts procodias 
Kat xevns ararys, 2 John 9. Respecting Acts xv. 23 Lchm. ['Tdf. 
Treg.],see Meyer. It is apparent, moreover, that ambiguity is in 
every instance avoided by the position of the attributive limitation 
(either before or after the subst.). 

on c) (With all which the examples in 15 are to be compared) — 
with the repetition of the art.: Mark xi. 15 ras tpawé{as tov KoAAv- 
Burrav cai ras xaOédpas trav twAovvtwv, 1 Thess. iii. 11; 1 John iv. 6 
TO Trvevpa THs UAnGetas Kat TO TVEVpLA THS TAaVyS, Rev. xi. 4; without 
the repetition of the art.: 2 Thess. i. 12 rot Oeod ta Kat Kvpiou ‘I. Xp. 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 1, etc.; Tit. 11.13 (see 14 p. 97), Phil. i. 19 (because 
upov is to be referred to both members), iii. 10 Lchm. [Treg.] (where 
the addition of ry is not at all necessary, at least grammatically), 
Jude 4 (see 14 p. 97), 2 Cor. i. 3.6 waryp rev oixtippay Kat Geos racys 
mapaxAynoews (according to 16 p. 98 sq.), 1 Tim. vi. 15 (cf. 16 p. 98 sq.). 

3) If the connected nouns differ in gender, the article 
is as a rule repeated, since in such a case for two (or more) 
nouns, Whether kindred or dissimilar, one article is no longer 
sufficies:t; thus, Eph. vi. 2 tia tov ratépa cov Kai Thy pyntépa, 
Luke x. 21 «vpte tov ovpavod Kat Tis ys, xiv. 26; Rom. viii. 2 
vomos THS awaptias Kat Tov Oavatov, xvi. 17; Col. iv. 1; Tit. i. 
15, etc., and there ought properly to be no deviation from this 
usage. 

Only in very rare cases does the languuge take the liberty to deviate, 
viz. where it makes a decided gain in perspicuity by omitting the 
article, as with substantiv2s so closely united as to make almost a unity 
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(6 pév cwppovav Kai cwppovovca Plato). or when according to 2) a. an 
attributive limitation is to be referred to both nouns, or furcher, where 
the addition of the art. would have occasioned inconvenience in sume 
way, as Luke xiv. 23 eis ras ddo0us cai ppaypovs, Mark xii. 333 ravrwv 
tev OAoKavTwuatwry Kai Pvowv (where the addition of rav after the Rec. 
is positively wrong, on account of ravrwy which is manitestly to be 
referred to both), Luke i. 6; Col. ii. 22 «ara ra évraApara Kat diddacKa- 
Alas tov dvOparuw, Rev. v. 12 ryv divapw Kai tAoUTOv Kat Godpiav Kas 
ioxtv etc. Acts xxi. 25 ro re eidwAdOurov Kat ala Kai mviKToY Kal Topvetay 
(cf., on the other hand, xv. 20 Tdf.). 

4) If the connected nouns differ also in number, the 
genius of the language renders the repetition of the article 
still more necessary (Col. ii. 18 éy rots trapamrwpaci Kat TH 
axpoBvotia Tis capKos bmov, Eph. ii. 8, etc.), and no examples 
to the contrary are found in the N. T. That 1 Cor. iv. 9 
establishes no exception, Winer 127 (121), deWette, and others 
have already observed.! 


Tue ARTICLE (PREPOSITIVE AND POSTPOSITIVE) AS A DEMONSTRATIVE. 
B. § 126, 2 and 8; H. § 625; C. §518; D. p. 345; J. § 444. 

The use of the prepositive article standing alone as a de- 
monstrative, which was always rather poetic, and accordingly 
restricted in ordinary prose to single phrases, is still more rare 
in the N. T., and, strictly speaking, appears there only in the 
combinations 6 wév and o 6, (for the poetic quotation in Acts 
xvii. 28 cannot be taken into account). But even these com- 
binations, also, have been retained only where they take the 
place of the subject, and moreover are in the Masc. or Fem. 


1 On this whole subject cf. Jatho, Brief an d. Phil. Exc. IV., who, however, has 
arranged all the examples under the single classification of union and separation 
of ideas. Important and influential as this distribution in itself considered is, it 
is nevertheless always an erroneous and one-sided procedure to group the phe- 
nomena of speech only according to such abstract classitications, —a procedure 
which is the more detrimental to grammar as, owing to their elasticity, it is easy to 
succeed in bringing under them the great majority of phenomena. Form and 
substance have always, with the N. T. authors as well as with profane writers, 
at least an equal share in the structure of discourse; and to deny the effect of 
al] the more external influences upon the choice of expressions would be to deprive 
authors of the instincts of speech. But to lay down the above classification as the 
only one leads to a disregard of the formal principle; a disregard which betrays 
itself, among other ways, in the above-mentioned essay in this: that the author 
(on p. 79) unhesitatingly lays down the principle that in applying this rule it does 
not make the least difference whether the nouns to be connected are of the same 
or different gender, (why not, then, number also ?). 
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0, 7, ot, ai; so that all the cases beginning with 7 (vo and Te 
included) must be left out of view. In the oblique cases, as 
well as in the Nom. neuter, the form of the postpositive, more 
usual in later prose, everywhere makes its appearance ; so that 
now all these combinations begin with the rough breathing: 
o 8é, of wev (Heb. xii. 10), & pév (Matt. xiii. 4), 8 pév ... 6 6€ 
(ib. 8), dy, d, ods pév, ete. 

The only exception, and that, too, more apparent than real, is Eph. 
iv. 11 (wxev Tous péev dzoortoAous, Tos 5€ zpopyras etc.) ; for in Mark 
xii. 5 the reading rovs yey is now set aside by ms. authority [Sin. also }. 
In the Nom. Masc. the form of the postpositive sometimes appetite 
instead of that of the prepositive, e.g. ds ev... ds d€ Matt. xxii. 5 
Rom. xiv. 5, 2; 1 Cor. xi. 21, or the mss. “any as in 1 Cor. vii. 7: 
John v. 11 Lchm. [Treg. ]. 


B. § 126,4; H. § 625 y.; C. $518¢.; D. $390; J. § 444. 

Examples of this use (of 6 d€ alone as a connective in narration in 
reference to an object already named) can be brought forward in great 
number, yet only from the historical writings of the N. T. Let it be 
noticed, too, that in this case only the forms of the prepositive (6, 7, 
oi, at) are chosen, hence the exception (John v. 11 Lcbm. [Treg.] és 
d¢ d:rexpi6y) appears suspicious; even here cod. Sin. has 6 &€ as usual ; 
on the other hand, in one other passage (Mark xv. 23 [Tdf. Treg. ]) both 
the oldest Mss. give ds dé, but in opposition to [nearly] all other ms. 
authorities. The combination «ai és, xai ot (B. § 126, 5) does not occur. 


B. § 126, N. 4; H. §625a.; C. §518; D. p. 576; J. § 764. 

Of the variations usual in classic Greek instead of 6 pév...6 dé, the 
following are found in the N. T.: Matt. xvi. 14 Lchm. of pé ... of 
de (Tdf. [ Treg. ] d\Aot S€) ... e€repor Sé, John vii. 12 Lehm. [ Treg. ] ot 
péev ... GAdror O€ (Tdf. adAou, see § 149, 13 b) p. 366) cf. 1 Cor. xii. 85. 
Acts xvil. 18 twés ... of dé, Mark iv. 4 5 pév ... «at dAAo, Luke viii. 5 
& ev... kai €repov. On 1 Cor. xii. 28 see § 149, 12 b) p. 365. 

Further, under this head belong the various and rather Hebraistic 
constructions with «ls (amX... Im% Exod. xvii. 12; 1 Sam. x. 3), of 
which the following approximate most nearly to Greek usage: 6 cs 

.. 6 6€ €repos Luke vii. 41 cf. Acts xxiii. 6; less so: 6 els... xai 6 Erepos. 
Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13; xvii. 35 Lchm., etc.; without the art. 
eis... nat 6 érepos Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13; xvii. 834 Tdf. [Treg. | 
etc., ula [7 ula Tdf., cod. Sin.] ... 7 dé érépa xvii. 35 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] ; 
also 6 efs ... 6 dAXos (but in reference to the last two of seven) Rev. 
xvii. 10; cf. § 127, 33 p. 122. Those constructions seem to come 
nearest to the Hebrew usage in which es is rcpeated. As, however, 
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according to recent editors the article in this case is always 
dropped, and the expression is employed in reference to more than 
two members, its origin may quite as well be found in that mode of 
speech, natural to common people, which arises from a simple enumer- 
ation of the several members (just as in German) ; as, els ... xai els 
Matt. xx. 21; xxiv. 40; Mark xv. 27; John xx. 12; Gal. iv. 223. 
compare with this the circumlocution for @AAnjAwv p. 81. Luke uses 
this combination only in the single passage ix. 33 (as in the parallel 
passages Matt. xvii. 4; Mark ix. 5), in an enumeration of more than 
two members. After what has been said, the reading of Grsb. Lchm. 
etc. in that passage of critical difficulty Mark iv. 8, 20 — according to: 
which in both verses the word é€v (without the art.) is thrice repeated — 
gains much in intrinsic probability, [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. give eis thrice 
in vs. 4, év in vs. 20]; see p. 30. Lastly, in Gal. iv. 24 the enumer- 
ation, begun with pia perv, is continued in vs. 26 by another and similar 
construction which connects closely with what precedes. 


PRONOUNS. 
odrog AND &&¢, éxeivos. 
B. §127,1b.; H. § 679; C. § 544; D. p. 879; J. § 657 aq. 

The difference spoken of between ovros and dd¢ (that odtos 
refers ordinarily to what precedes, 65 to what follows), although 
individual cases in support of it might be adduced from the 
N. T. (Rev. ii, 1, 8, 12, etc.), has lost there its general validity, 
inasmuch as the use of dd¢€ (rovoade, Tooogde) is quite isolated, 
in fact doubtful (Luke xvi. 25 Grsb. ; Acts xv. 23 Grsb. ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 19 Grsb.). The N. T. language employs in all cases 
almost exclusively the other demonstrative forms otros, Totovros, 
etc. 

In James iv. 13 onpepov xal atpwov mopevodpeba cis ryvde thy 
mod, according to the interpreters ryvde has the force of an indefinite : 
this or that. As proof of this use, a passage is cited from Plut. Symp. 
1,6, 1 where ryvde tiv nyépay is thought to have this signification. 
Such, however, is not the case; on the contrary, in Plutarch, as 
everywhere in Greek authors, the pronoun has its full 
demonstiative force. Accordingly we are not warranted in this single 
biblical passage in taking the pronoun in any other than the demon- 
strative sense. The apostle intended, to be sure, any city at option, 
yet in thought he could point it out definitely ; very much as we, too, 
say in a similar case: into this city here (Germ. tn diese Stadt da). 

The familiar Latin usage, according to which, when two 
objects are spoken of, whatever be the position of the words, 
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fic refers to that which at the moment is nearest the thought 
of the writer and ale to the more distant substantive, is quite 
applicable in Greek prose to the two demonstratives ovvos and 
€xeivos. In the N. T., however, there are but few passages 
where both demonstrative pronouns make reference in one 
and the same proposition to two different ideas previously 
mentioned (see Luke xviii. 14; John v. 88, and cf. Jas. iv. 10). 
In these passages, as well as in others where ovros and éxetvos 
occur alone, it can be plainly seen that otros always refers 
to the leading subject directly under discussion, and €xetvos to 
another, ordinarily more distant. Yet the writer in using 
ovros does not allow himself to be disturbed by the accidental 
proximity of another substantive, especially when the con- 
nection manifestly excludes every false reference ; and on the 
other hand, he can for the same reason safely make reference 
by means of éxetvos to an object which as respects the thought 
is subordinate, though as respects position it is nearer. Cf. 
my Article on éxetvos in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1860 pp. 505 sqq., 
and the supplement in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. Bd. V. pp. 204 sqq. 


In Acts vii. 19; 2 John 7, otros does not occasion the slightest 
doubt or ambiguity. In 1 John v. 20, also, an impartial interpreter 
can refer otros only to Oeds, and avry in Acts viii. 26 only to 7 ddus 
(for this is the subject of discourse, not Taga which is used merely to 
dlesignate the way more precisely). Just as plainly does éxetvos in 
Acts iii. 13 refer to Pilate, and in Matt. xvii. 27 to craryp. Acts iv. 
10 sq. may serve to prove how little is to be conceded to the external 
position, and how, when the connection is plain of itself, the author 
confides in the reader’s good sense. Here there was occasion enough 
for perspicuity’s sake to use the two demonstratives alternately ; vet 
ovros stands three times in succession: first (€v tovrw) referring to 
dvopare ‘Incovd (although 6 6eds just precedes), then (otros) to the 
lame man, and the third time (otros) again to ‘Ingots. 

There is an analogy to the familiar Latin use of hie also in speci- 
fications of time (ante hos quinque annos) in Acts 1. 3 ov pera moAAas 
ravras 7jpépas after not many days from this; where, moreover, the 
position of the words (instead of per od woAAads) is to be noticed. 
Similar instances are found in the (later) Greek writers, see Winer 
161 (152). 

B. § 127, 1d.; H. § 810; C. §651f.; J §817, 4. 

The omission of the demonstrative bef ire the relative is so 

common in the N.T., that it is hardly worth while to adduce examples 
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of this general custom. That in this respect the writers have made 
the classic usage quite their own may be seen from the following 
passages (the examples where attraction occurs besides, will be found 
§ 143, 10 p. 286): John xviii. 26 ovyyerns dv ob axéxopey Iérpos TO 
wriov, Mark xv. 12 Tdf. ri Oé\ere rompow bv A€yere Tov Bacréa Tov 
‘lovdaiwy (respecting the Acc. after woeiv see § 131, 6 p. 149); and 
when the Cases differ: Luke vii. 47 @ 5€ dAtyov adteras, dAcyov dyamg, 
John xi. 3 Se by hirets doOevet, Rom. iv. 7 paxapor dv addeOnoav at 
dvoptat; or are dependent, variously, upon prepositions: 2 Cor. xi. 12 
iva €v @ xavyavrac etpeOdow Kaus xai ypets (for év rov'rw év @, see § 133, 
23 p. 185), Rom. x. 14 mas émuadéowvrac cis bv ovK émiorevoay (for 
rovrov eis ov), John vi. 29 iva murrevonre eis bv améorerev (for eis TOUTOV 
ov), Heb. vii. 13 ép’ dv A€yerac ratra, Pvdys érépas peréoyyjxey (for 
otros éep ov) etc. On Rom. vi. 21 cf. § 143, 4b) p. 282. In this way 
inany Relative conjunctional phrases have arisen, as dv6" dy because (of 
this) that, é& ob since (the time that), ad’ ob, év g, etc., see § 147 under 
the several prepositions. 

Betore Relative adverbs, also, the demonstratives are fre- 
quently dropped: and that, too, not only when they express similar 
relations (there ... where, etc.) e.g. John xx. 19 trav Oupav nexdewrpevuv, 
Gov Hoav of pabyrai, 1 Cor. xvi. 6 iva pe mpomépynre ob day ropevwpar 
(for ov here answers to the question whither, see p. 71), but also dis- 
similar (thither ... where) —a case which with the N. T. authors was 
very common, in consequence of the want of precision just mentioned 
in the use of adverbs of place (cf. besides § 151, 2 p. 377); as, John 
xi. 32 HAGev Grou Hy, Vi. 62 dvaBaivovra orov Hv, Mark v. 40 eloropeveras 
Grou Hv i.e. éxetoe (Or éxet) Grrov. 

Respecting attraction in such cases see § 143, 12 p. 287. 


B. $127, le.; J. 657, 2. 

Otros is often used redundantly, or rather in reference to what 
follows, before propositions introduced by ore; as, John iii. 19 atry 
doriv 7) Kpiots, Ore TO Has eAynAvOev etc. Rom. ii. 3 Aoyily Se rotro ... 
ore exevén to xpia; 2 Cor. i. 12, ete. Likewise before tva, — re- 
specting which in its connection § 139, 45 p. 240. On the introductory 
tovro before infinitive clauses see § 140, 7 and 9 pp. 262 sq. 


CosstTrRuctio ap SYNESIN WITH THE DEMONSTRATIVES, ESPECIALLY WITH 
attrés. 


The const uctio ad synesin as respects gender and number 
takes place, as with the relative (see § 143, 4 p. 281), so, too, 
of course with the demonstrative. As this usage harmonizes 
completely with the genius of the Greek language (B. § 143, 5; 
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H. § 528; C. § 498 sq. ; D. p. 362 ; J. § 378 sqq.), it is sufficient 
here to refer to examples: Matt. i. 21 (Aadv ... atta@v), xiv. 
14 and Mark vi. 46 (éyAov ... adrois), Matt. xxviii. 19 (eOvn 
... autovs), Rom. ii. 14 (€6vn ... odt0v), Mark v. 41 (aracdiov 
... auth), 2 Cor. v.19 (Kocpov ... avtots), Col. ii. 15 (ras 
apyas Kat tas éEovoias ... abtous), 3 Jolm 9. (exxdrAnoia... 
avtav), Rev. xvii. 16 (ta xépata xai to Onpiov ... ovrot) ; 
1 John v. 21 (rexvia ... éavrovs Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] éavra Lehm. 
(Tdf. Treg.]) is doubtful. Respecting John xvii. 2 (aay ... 
avtow) see § 128, 1 p. 122. 

Remark. It is an extension of the above usage (an extensicn which. 
occurs likewise with the relative), to employ the most general of the 
demonstratives (airds) in reference to a substantive not expressly 
mentioned but only so far as the sense is concerned con- 
tained in what precedes. Thus John viii. 44 Wevorys éoriv xai 6 rarnp 
abrov sc. rov Wevdous,' Rom. ii. 26 4 axpoBvoria ... avrov sc. Tov év axp. 
évros, Eph. v. 12 7a. yeopeva bm’ airov se. the children of darkness, to 
be supplied from oxoros and réxva @wros preceding, John xv. 6 where 
we find cuvayovow ara, owing to the neut. «Aya and the plurality 
suggested in ris, Gal. iii. 12 6 woujoas ata sc. 7a Tov vopov. Not 
less customary is it to employ the Plural airoé in referring to the 
inhabitants of a place or country already mentioned, e.g. 2 Cor. ii. 12 sq. 
(Tpwada ... airois), Matt. iv. 23 (TeAuaia ... airov), ix. 35; Acts 
Vili. 5 (Zapapelas ... avrois), xx. 2; 1 Thess. i. 9; so that at length 
the plur. airot comes to denote in an indefinite way the general idea 
of people, and the reader is left to Judge for himself according to the 
connection what persons or classes of men stand in necessary relation 
to the substance of the statement. So e.g. in 1 Pet. iii. 14 rov poBov 
avtov py poByOyre, where atrav means the many suggested in ris 6 
kaxwowv vas; cf. Heb. iv. 8; vill. 8; xi. 28; Acts iv. 5 rovs dpxyovras 
aitav viz. of the Jews, Matt. xii. 9 trav ovaywynv airav viz. of the 
Galileans (see deWette on iv. 23), Acts x. 10 mapacxevalévrwy avtav 
viz. the inmates of the house, Matt. xix. 2 dyAot wodAol, xat Ceparevoev 
airovs Viz. Tos dppworovs atrav according to xiv. 14; cf. xii. 10; Luke | 
v.17. According to this usage, too, the indefinite interpretation of 
avrov in Matt. xi. 1, and of avrots in viil. 4; Mark i. 44; Luke v. 14, 
seems to be perfectly justified. On the other hand, in Acts xii. 21 


1 This is the current interpretation according to the well-established reading. 
Yet even ancient expositors took exception to it, and Lachmann, following them, 
proposes (Vol. II. p. vii of Preface) to read $s &» for 8rav. Then the meaning 
woutd be somewhat altered as follows: whoever speaketh a lie (cf. Ignat. Ep. interp. 
p. 283 ed. Dressel édy tts Xpiordy dpyv7rar vidbv elvas Oeov) speaketh his own peculiar 
danguage, because his father also (6 &:dBodos) is a liar. 
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<Snpryope mpos avrovs means definitely to the Tyrians and Sidonians 
(vs. 20). 
Tue Use oF THE Pronoun atréds. 
B. § 127, 2and N. 1; H. § 668; C. §6401.; D. p. 875; J. § 656. 

No pronoun appears more frequently in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments than avros ; indeed, this pronoun 
is employed to such excess (cf. 26 below p. 118,and § 129, 12 
p. 131, § 180, 2 p. 142, § 145, 1 p. 314), that it contributes 
essentially to the peculiar character which distinguishes biblical 
from classical Greek. 

As respects the pronoun’s signification, the ordinary rules 
(B. p. 807; H. § 669; C.§ 540sq.; D. p. 462; J. § 656) hold 
good in the main; but in the Nominative there is a notice- 
able departure from classic usage. Winer 150 (1415sq.), 
Fritzsche (ad Matt. p. 47), and others assert, indeed, that (as 
in the classics) avros in the Nominative never stands for the 
anemphatic he, inasmuch as then it is used, either 1) for Jesus 
in contrast with his disciples, or 2) with a certain emphasis, 
or 3) only in definite antithesis to other objects. Although it 
is true that the majority of passages allow themselves to be 
distributed among these three classes, yet we have not, by 
doing this, demonstrated the agreement of the biblical use 
with the classical; and besides, there are passages enough 
where there is absolutely no hint of emphasis or of antithesis 
and common classic prose would in no case have employed 
autos, — an assertion which can be made also even of most of 
the passages where autos represents Christ. 


We will endeavor to make what we have said plain by a number 
of examples from the Gospels, especially from Luke, with whom the 
Nom. is most frequent. The language of Luke i. 22 respecting Zach- 
arias: xai avros jv dtavevwy avrois, in the classics could only mean he 
also or he himself. It is, however, the simple continuation of the 
narrative. And should any one wish to assume an antithesis because 
other persons were previously spoken of, the antithesis is only such a 
one as the Greek language ordinarily conveyed by 6 5€; otherwise we 
should be compelled to maintain taat there is such an antithesis every- 
where, in every narrative, provided only several persons are spoken 
of. Further in ii. 28, where it is said of Simeon «at airos éd€£aro aire 
etc., kat avros might be omitted altogether. In xvi. 24, where it is 
said of the rich man xat airos pwvjcas eter etc., either 6 d€ or sia ply 
xat might have been used; for just before, too, he was the subject, 
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and the mention of Lazarus involves no antithesis. Luke xix. 2 
Lehm. [Treg.] «ai idod dvpp xadovpevos Zaxyatos, Kat abros Av dpxtredw- 
vys, KaL auTos HV mAovaLOs, Kai éCyre etc., where otherwise we should 
have had either twice a simple apposition, or at most the participle wv 
with dpy. and wAovc. The peculiarity of the language consists pre- 
cisely in its being thus dissected into many individual propositions, in 
which avros is a simple unemphatic repetition of the antecedent subject. 

Compare, now, with such sentences, those in which auros or xat 
airds really is emphatic, as vi. 42 mas Svvacat A€yew “AdeAdée, ages 
éxBadw...,avTos tHv Soxov ov Brérouv ete., v. 37 pygee 6 olvos rovs 
doKoUS, Kat aiTos éxxvOnoerat Kai ot doKot droAoctvrat; Vi. 3 5 éroinoey 
Aaveid, dre éreivacey avros Kai of per avrov, xv. 14; xvii. 16; xix. 9,— 
although in such passages even it does not seem to be always necessary 
to employ the pronoun, e.g. ili. 15; vi. 39. 

Further, if we look at the passages in which avros stands for Christ 
(some thirty times, more or less, in Luke), we shall tind that, in by 
far the greater number, the mode of expression or the connection of 
clauses is at variance with ordinary usage; as, ili. 16, 23; iv. 155 
v. 1, 14, 16, 17; vi. 8, 20; viii. 1, 22, 37,54; ix. 51; x. 38; xi. 17, 
28; xvil. L1; xxii. 41; xxiii. 9; xxiv. 25, 28, in all which cases 
either no pronoun would have been used, or otros or 6 6é On the 
other hand, it is used with emphasis apparently only in iv. 30; x. 1; 
xviii. 89; xxiv. 39, in which passages it accords with Greek usage. 
The weakened force of airds is clearly perceptible in those passages 
where it is several times repeated ; as, xxiv. 36 ravra dé a’rav Aadovv- 
Tw autos €oTn év péow aUToV Kat A€yer atrois, Xxiv. 31 atrov Sé diqvol- 
xOnoav of 6POaAmot ai éréyvwoav airov: Kat airos apavros éyévero ar 
atrov. Cf. John ii. 24; Mark iii. 31sq.; Acts xxiii. 9, ete. 

Similar observations may be applied to the other books, especially 
the historical, e.g. Matt. ili. 11; v.4; xiv. 2; xvi. 20, etc. In ref- 
erence also to a preceding or following Relative, avrds is used in the 
sense of he, the one, instead of otros or éxetvos which alone is customary 
in such cases in Greek prose, (where avrds before a relative always 
has its proper meaning, se/f) ; as, Mark xiv. 44 dv ay piAnow, atros 
éorw, Matt. xii. 50 cori ay ron ro OAnpa ..., autos pov adeAgos etc. 
Matt. xxvi. 48, etc.; so, too, when a participle stands instead of the 
relative clause, according to § 125, 3 p. 93, as Luke xxiv. 21 HAzi- 
Copev ort atros éorw 6 péAAwy Avrpovc Gar etc. 

What has now been taught in reference to the Nom. Masc. 
autos, must of course be applied consistently to all other forms 
of the Nominative, both Sing. and Plur. 


Thiersch (de Pentat. vers. Alex. p. J8) asserts that in the Sept. 
avrus i3 used for he, but for the Feminine the demonstrative airy is 
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regularly employed. This seems to be the case also in the N. T.; at 
any rate, the numerous examples of aires cannot be matched with a 
single indubitable instance of airy, still less of airaé Nevertheless. 
the state of the matter may have been different, since in the case of 
aury and avra: it depended only on the accent to make the one form 
or the other; and in point of fact, the readings often fluctuate (Mark 
xii. 31; Luke ii. 2; vii. 12; Rom. vii. 10; xvi.2). Further, if we 
look at the several passages where at present avry stands, we find 
many which are quite like those with airés given above; to take ex- 
amples again from Luke: ii. 36 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] (Awa) airy... 
{noaca pera dvdpos ..., xai atry (Tdf. [Treg.] airy) xypa ete., vii. 12 
Lehm. [Treg.] rp pyrpt atrot, cat airy qv xypa (Tdf. om. fy [in eds. 
2 and 7, not in ed. 8), viii. 42; 1 Cor. vii. 12, etc. But since in all 
these and similar passages the Vulgate has haec,! while atros it always 
reproduces (and on account of all absence of doubt respecting the 
form cannot do otherwise) by tpse, and avry also where it is indubitably 
the Fem. of atrdés by ipsa (e.g. Luke i. 836; Rom. viii. 21; xvi. 2; 
1 Cor. xi. 14; Rev. xviii. 6), recent editors in the above instances 
have for the most part acquiesced in the form avry. 

Respecting the Neuter airo, Thiersch (as above) likewise de- 
clares that in the Sept. it does not, after the manner of otros, stand 
for it, but that rovro is always used instead. Certainly where tt (as 
the Subject) refers to purely abstract ideas, the form rovro may 
alone have been in use; but that in the more concrete instances 
(which, however, from the nature of the case cannot occur frequently) 
the form airo straightway makes its appearance again, is shown once 
more by a passage from Luke (xi. 14): fv éBaAAwv Sagudvor, xai 
QUTO HY KwHoy. 

Of the Masc. Plur., again, a number of indubitable passages may 
be adduced, as for example the avrof common in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, cf. 3, 10), farther Mark ii. 8 Tdf. 
[eds. 2,7] (where Tdf. [7th ed.] remarks correctly, vor tsta avrot 
delenda vidert poterat, non item addenda), Luke ii. 50; ix. 36; xiii. 4, 


etc. This use becomes more frequent in later authors, presumably — 


through Roman influence. 


B. § 127, 2, iil.; H. §602b.; C. § 540d.; J. § 656. 

Of the combination avré rotvro id tpsum a considerable number of 
instances may be brought forward, all of them, too, from the Epistles, 
viz. Rom. ix. 17; xiii.6; 2 Cor. v. 5; vii. 11; Gal. ii. 10; Eph. vi. 
22; Phil.i.6; Col. iv. 8; doubtful is 2 Pet. i.5; once also rovro airé 


1 Yet the versions do not always agree in this particular; see e.g. Taf.’s note 
on Lake ii. 36. 
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occurs, 2 Cor. ii. 3 ([cod. Sin. also], see the variants). The Masc. airo/ 
ovrot occurs in Acts xxiv. 15, 20. 


Remark. Respecting the quiescing avros in relative clauses 
(Sv... adrov) after the example of the Hebrew, see § 143, 1 p. 280. 


THE REFLEXIVE Pronoun. 
B. § 127, 8and N. 8; H. § 6708q.; C. § 587 8q.; J. § 653 8q. 

In the use of the reflexive pronoun the language of the 
N. T. has departed essentially from Attic correctness. It re- 
tained, indeed, a knowledge of the difference between the 
reflexives and the simple personal pronoun, for it never uses the 
reflexive where according to the rule it ought not to stand, e.g. 
John viii. 18 éyo etps 6 paprup@y tept €uauTod, Kal paptupee 
mept é“od o méuyas pe twatnp,cf. v.31, 82; Rom. xvi. 2 avr 
mpocratis ToAAwy eyernOn Kal €4ov avrod, but it very fre- 
quently neglects it, and contents itself with the simple 
personal pronoun instead of the usual reflexives. 


To make this plain first in reference to pronouns of the First and 
Second Pers. (Sing. and Plur.): the simple personals take the place 
of the reflexives not only, a) in those cases which rest upon the analogy 
of ordinary Greek usage, that is to say in which the reference to the 
leading subject is rendered difficult by the intervention of subordinate 
clauses with a different subject, especially participial and infinitive 
clauses, e.g. Luke viii. 46 éyywv Svvapw eSeAPodoar dm éuod, Acts xxii. 7 
qxovoa pwns Aeyovoyns pot, XxvVi. 13; Rom. vii. 23; Col. i. 29; Rev. 
x. 9 danAOa, A€ywr attra Sortvai pot ro BiBA., Matt. xiv. 28 (cf. also the 
subject-acc. with the Infin. expressed by pe, ce, etc., instead of éuavrov, 
etc., § 141, 4 p. 274); or, b) in those which find a natural apology in 
the fact that other personal pronouns are coupled with them, as Matt. 
Xvii. 27 AaBawv dos avbrots avri éuov cat cov, Rom. i. 12 (ipav re xai 
€uov), Matt. xviii. 15; or, c) where the reference to some other term 
in the clause, even though it may be merely the article, was more con- 
venient than reference to the subject, as in Gal. i. 17 dayAGov zpos 
Tovs Tpo €“ov arootdAous, Phil. ii. 23 ds av adidw ra wepi éué, — hence 
uniformly cov, pov, instead of ceavrov, etc., when the personal pronouns 
are used in place of the possessives (see 19 below, p. 115); _ but 
also, d) where the reflexive force of the pronoun goes back directly to 
the subject, — yet particularly, only where the oblique case is preceded 
by a preposition, as Bare dro gov, py cadzions eumpoobev cov, 
wapavaBe pera ood, apare ep tyas, etc. (Matt. v. 29, 30; xviii. 8,9; 
vi. 2; xviii. 16; xi. 29, etc.) ; but the regular construction also occurs 
especially in John: éAxvow mpos epavrov, wept weavrov paprupeis. aye 
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pera ceavrov, etc. But where the case is governed immediately by 
the verb, the reflexive forms in the Singular are constantly 27 
used, as Bare, cdcov, Seifov ceavrov, Erexe ceauTy, ay:dlw éuavrov, expwa 
éuauro Tovro,—even ofa éuaure miht videbar (Acts xxvi.9), although 
among the Greeks themselves the expressions Sox@ pot and joe doxa 
were common enough (see Steph. sub voce) ; in the Plural, on the 
other hand, the forms of the reflexive of the 3d Pers. éavrots, éavrovs, 
etc. (respecting which see 15 below, p. 113) are almost always used 
in this case, and such instances as Matt. vi. 19, 20 (ny Oncavpilere 
ipiv Onoavpous), Eph. iv. 22 (see § 141, 4 p. 274) are extremely rare. 

As respects the reflexive pronoun of the Third Person, { 
it is to be noticed first of all, that according to the more recent 
collations it exists only in the fuller form éavrod, -7js, etc. (not 
airov, etc.). It has, accordingly, been assumed that in all 
cases where the forms avtov, avTw, avtov, etc. (not eauTov) 
appear, they must be marked with the smooth breathing, and 
consequently the reflexive is not used. This procedure was 
occasioned by observing the usage of the Sept., and has been 
confirmed, 1) by observing that of the 2d Pers., also, only the 
fuller form ceavrod, etc., has been preserved ; and, 2) that the 
reflexive forms of the 1st and 2d Pers. began to be used with 
considerably less frequency (see the preceding section); 3) 
by the usage of ordinary prose, in which (B. § 127, N. 3) a 
marked vacillation began likewise to show itself in the em- 
ployment of the forms av7od and avrov, etc.; 4) by the 
difference in position commonly observed in connection with 
the two forms (avrov and eauvtov) in a possessive relation (see 
on this point 20 below, p. 116); 5) by noticing that before 
the forms avrov, etc., when decidedly reflexive in sense, the 
prepositions é7i, cata, etc., are never aspirated after elision, see 
Tdf. praef. ad Vet. Test. p. xxxiii [ed. 3]; ad N. T. xxvi. [ed. 
2; Iviiisq. ed. 7]; Winer 152 (143). 

If, now, we compare together the cases in which the forms avrov, 
etc., and those in which éavrou, etc., are given, we shall find what was 
just now said in reference to the first two persons to be in the main 
substantiated in reference to the third also, inasmuch as avrov, ete., 
are used almost exclusively in a possessive relation (therefore for suus), 
and in general in all the cases given above (13 p. 110) where im- 
mediate reflex reference to the verb is in any way obstructed. If, 
however, especial emphasis made the reflexive form necessary, — that 
is to say, 1) if in specifications of possession not merely the notion his 
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(suus), but his own (suum tperus, etc.), was to be expressed; 2) in 
case ot the emphatic repetition of the subject after verba dicendi in 
the construction of Acc. with Infin. (sce § 141, 4 p. 274); and 3) if 
the case of the reflexive was governed immediately by the verb 
(often also after a preposition), — the fuller forms éavroi, etc., (so far 
as we can be sure about the Mss. in this matter) made their appearance. 


Examp.es. 1) Of adrod, etc.: ina possessive relation, Matt. x. 8% 
& eipwy, 56 aroddcas THY ux airod, Luke ii. 7 érexev tov viov airis, 
and so on times without number; in immediate dependence on a 
participle, Mark x. 32 qpéaro Adyew ra péAXdovTa aitw ovpBaivev, Acts 
ix. 4 yxovoey hwvnv A€yovoay airy, Heb. xii. 2, etc., or on an infinitive, 
Eph. i. 4 éeAdfaro auds ... elvar ds ayiovs xarevutuv abrov; as 
subject of the Infin. after verba dicendi——a case which can occur but 
seldom, since according to rule in Greek the reflexive subject is 
separately expressed only for the suke of emphasis, and then éavrop 
must be used, Acts xxv. 21 rov TavAov érixaAecapévou rypnPjvar avrov 
(where there is no emphasis, and yet the repetition of the subject was 
necessary, cf. § 141, 4 p. 274); after prepositions, John ix. 21 adrds 
mepi avrov AaAnoe, Acts xv. 22 éxrAefapevous avdpas €f abrav, xvi. 8 rovrov 
noAnoe ow atro efeAGeiv, Heb. xiii. 21; Mark ix. 16 rf ocuv{yreire 
mpos avrous (cf. i. 27) ;— with unaspirated consonants preceding, Matt. 
iii. 16 épxopevov éx’ airov, Luke vi. 3, 4; Rev. ix. 11 (where Grsb. 
and Rec. give éf' airayv, a correction ; [cod. Sin. éavrav]). 

2) Of éavroi, etc., for his own: Luke xiii. 34 opus ra éavris voooia, 
xi. 21 ryv édavrov advAjv, Matt. viii. 22 rois éavriv vexpous, etc., cf. 20 
below, p.116; as subject after verba dicendi, see for examples § 141, 
4p. 274; in immediate dependence on the leading predicate, with 
and without a preposition, drapynoacOw éavrov (Matt. xvi. 24; Mark 
viii. 34), wotety éavrov Bacwiéa (John xix. 12), rarewodv (Matt. xviii. 
4, etc.) tyoww (Matt. xxiii. 12, etc.) droAéoar (Luke ix. 25) etvovyifew 
(Matt. xix. 12) dauroy, dyargyv rov mAnoiov as éavrov (Mark xii. 33), 
iva dyopdowow éavrots (Matt. xiv. 15), Baowreia pepioeioa caf éaurijs 
(Matt. xii. 25), dvéory ef’ davrov (Mark iii. 26), etc.; to this last class 
there are but few exceptions.! 


1 These seem to be John ii. 24 éwlorevev airdy (Grsb. éaurdyv), xix. 17 Bacrd (esp 
aitg Toy oraupdy dfAGer (vet with both the other forms as variants ; [Tdf. & éaur¢], 
Grsb. tov oravpdy abrov), Acts xiv. 17 Lchm. |Tdf. Treg. &| ox dudprupoy airds 
donner (Tdf. [eds. 2,7] éaurdy), Rev. viii. 6 Lehm. (T.Tr. x] 7roiuacay abrods(Tdf. 
[eds. 2,7] éavrous, cf. xix. 7), xviii. 7 é3dfacev abrhy (Grsb. daurfv). Since in this 
single class of cases the reflexive is used almost without exception with the first 
and second Persons also (13 p. 111), consistency seems to require that in thes¢ 
prssages too, the reflexive, i.e. the aspirated form, be retained, unless we choose te 
restore the fuller form éaurdy, etc., which is that presented, as a rule, by mas. 
(Matt. cv. 30 does not belong here.) 
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B. $127, N.5; H. § 672; C. §589; J. § 654, 2b. 

It is now universally acknowledged, that in authors of every 
aye, prose writers as well as poets, the reflexive of the 3d 
Person often takes the place of the reflexive of the 1st or 2d 
Person. In the N. T. this occurs especially with the Plural 
reflexives. The following seems to be the account of the 
matter: Since the pronoun autos as a reflexive had lost its 
proper sense of self and all emphasis, éuaurov, ceauror, etc., 
only signifying me, thee, etc. (like the English myself, thyself), 
it became necessary in the Sing., if the precise idea my etc. 
self was to be expressed, to write the words separately eye, 
gé avtov or autov aé, etc. This was not the case in the Plural, 
where the two senses us (reflex.) and ourselves, etc., could 
not be distinguished so well as in the Singular ; on the contrary, 
the separation of the two pronouns would naturally suggest to 
the mind the meaning us etc. owrselves. Accordingly the 
usage gradually grew up, after the unquestionable precedent 
of the earlier writers (see, for instance, in prose, Thuc. 1, 82 
Ta avtav éxtropitwpeba, Demosth. Phil. p. 52 eizrep yy éavrav 
atreyvoxate, de Cor. p. 252,14; 282,2; Chers. p. 95,5; Plat. 
Phaed. p. 78 det nas avepéoOae éavrovs), in case the reflexive 
of the 1st or 2d Pers. Plur. was to mean simply ws, you, without 
emphasis, to employ the form of the reflexive of the 3d Pers. 
Plur. consisting likewise of. a single word, especially as by 
doing so no ambiguity could arise in any way. In the N. T. 
this usage has already become so thoroughly established that 
the disjoined forms (74s avrovs, etc.) are no longer used as 
mere reflexives, but when they occur have manifestly the force 
of us ourselves, etc. 

Instances of the Plural are very numercus and completely established 
dy the mss.; that is to say, 

Of the 2d Pers., Matt. iii. 9 xn Sogyre A€yew ey éavrois, xvi. 8 ; xxiii. 
31 paprupeire éavrois, xxv. 9 dyopacare éavrais, xxvi. 11 éxere pre” éav- 
tov, Mark ix. 50; xiii. 9 BAérere tpets éavrovs, xiv. 7; Luke xii. 1, 33, 
37; xvi. 9 etc.; John v. 42; vi. 53 etc.; Acts v. 35; xiii. 46 ete.; 
Rom. vi. 11, 13, 16 ete.; 1 Cor. vi. 7,19 ete: On the other hand, 
Acts xx. 80 é€ ipav avrav dvaorncovrat avépes (not reflexive) ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 35 mpos 76 dpiv airav cipdopoy for your own profit; xi. 13 dv 
dpiv avrois kpivare gudge by yourselves. 

Of the Ist Pers., Acts xxiil. 14 dvefeparicapey éavrovs, Rom. viii. 23 


atrot dv davrots orevalopev, Xv. 1 ddeiAopev ... pn davrols dpéoxeny, 
15 
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1 Cor. xi. 31; 2 Cor. i. 9 (twice), iii. 1, 5, etc. On the other hand, 
2 Thess. i. 4 wore Huds atrots ev dyiv veavyaoGa 80 that we ourselves 
boast. 

Remark. Of the Singular, it is true, hardly an unquestionable 
and satisfactory instance can be adduced from the N. T. In Gal. v. 
14 Tdf. [ed. 2] reads again with the Rec. ayamjoes ... ws éavrov, but 
by far the greater number of the ancient mss. [& also] and authorities 
give oeavrov (Lchm. Grsb. [Tdt. eds. 7,8, Treg.]). In John xviii. 34, 
again, the most important mss. ({&] BC L) have amo ceavrov A€yes 
(Lchm. [Treg.]), instead of add’ éavrod (Grsb. Tdf.). On the other 
hand, examples are common in the apocr. writings, e.g. Protev. 9, 1; 
Thom. 7, 2; Nicod. 3,2; Ep. Ignat. ad Trall. 3, etc. It is noticeable 
that in the classics, also, when the Sing. forms, éavrov etc., appear to be 
so used, there 1s almost always considerable variation in the readings, 
but not in the case of the Plural; see e.g. the variants on Xen. Mem. 
1, 4,9 (where almost all the oldest and more important Mss. give 
geavrov); 2,1, 7.30; 2, 6,35; Anab. 6, 6,15; 7,5, 5; Cyr. 1, 6, 3d. 
44; 5,1,20; Plat. Phaed. p. 91 C.; Protag. p. 312 A.; Amat. p.136D.; 


100 Alcib. II. p. 143 C. etc. Since it is often the inferior and later mss. 


16 


which offer the 3d Pers., we may assume thus much at least as certain : 
that the usage was in later times pretty generally (in the Plural almost 
exclusively) prevalent, and that it must have been very familiar to 
the coypists; hence Apollon. Synt. 3, 2 (p. 195 B) expressly instructs 
us ov yap dapey davrov tBpwa 7 €avrov vBpiwas, éavrovs dé UBpi- 
oapev. Consequently, the common assumption (see e.g. Kiihner on 
Mem. 1, 4,9; Meyer on Gal. 5, 14) that the copyists out of ignorance 
changed the 3d Person into the Ist or 2d, may be given up as erroneous, 
if not in all, at least in many, passages of ancient authors, and certainly 
in the two from the N. T. given above. See besides, Bhdy. Synt. 
p- 272, and the copious references on the subject in Matth. p. 1088; 
Ellendt, Lex. Soph. I p. 272. 


THE Pronouns tls, rls, So. 
B. § 127, 4; H. § 653; C. § 548; D. $412; J. § 659. 

The Indef. Pron. tis, rt in the pregnant sense of a man of 
importance, something great, or merely of the emphatic 
something in opposition to nothing (see Herm. ad Vig. noit. 112, 
113), is not unknown in the N.T. 


E.g. Acts v. 36 @evdas A€ywy elval twa éavrov (viii. 9 in full: elvae 
viva, €avrov peyav); Gal. vi. 3 ei done? res elvad re pndev av (just as ip 
Plat. Apol. p. 41 E.), #i.6; vi 15, etc. Cf. on this head § 129, 5 p. 127 
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B. § -27,5; H. § 682; C. § 568; D. p. 82; J. § 872. 

Instances of the combination of two questions into one # 
(indirect) interrogative clause, are rare. Such appear to be 
Mark xv. 24 Baddovtes xAjpov tis tt apn, Luke xix. 15 iva yot 
Tis TL Svemrpayparevoarto. 

ReMaRK. For the use of ris, ré sometimes instead of the simple 
relative (or of the indirect interrogative clause instead of the velative 
clause), see § 139, 58 p. 251. It likewise takes the place of morepos 
(e.g. Matt. xxi. 31) in reference to two, like 6 «ls for 6 €repos c.. p. 30. 


B. § 127, N.10; H. § 681b.; C. § 550; J. § 816. 

The looser use of the relative pron. do7ts, in so far as it refers to 18 
precisely-defined objects, is constantly gaining ground in the later 
lunguage (see Steph. Paris ed. sub voce p. 2309) and also in the N. T., 
as numerous examples show: Luke ii. 4 els woAw Aaveid, Aris waXeiras 
ByOArcéu, Rom. xvi. 6, 12 doracacGe Mapiap, aris ToAAG éxorriacer eis 
ipas, Luke xxiii. 18 rov BapaBBav, doris Hv ... BeBAnpevos eis hudAaxny, 
Gal. iv. 26 7 dvw ‘TIepovoaAnp ... ris é€otiv pntyp pov. See besides, 
Matt. xxi. 33; Acts xvii. 10; Rom. xi.4; Eph. i. 23; iii.13; 2 Tim. 
ii. 18; Rev. xii. 13, etc. That besides, aud indeed in by far the 
majority of cases, doris has its legitimate general force, it is not neces- 
sary to state. 


PERIPHRASIS FOR THE POSSESSIVES BY MEANS OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 
THE REFLEXIVES, AND ( os. 
B. § 127,7,1); H. § 675; D. p. 852sq.; J. § 662, 8. 

The substitution of the genitives zou and gov for the pos- 19 
sessives of the 1st and 2d Pers. Sing. predominates in the New 
Testament as in the Old—(the adjectives éwos and ads are 101 
employed oftenest by John) ; and the ear had already become 
so accustomed to this mode of expressing mine and thine, that . . 
(according to 13 p. 110 above) it was everywhere! resorted to, 
even when classic Greek would have been obliged to employ 
the reflexive pronouns ezavrod and gavrov. Their position is 
uniformly according to the rule: that is, they either precede 
the article or follow the noun. 

Examples: 6 ddeAds gov, pou tous Acyous, cou TH KAivyy, pou tro THY 
oreyny (Matt. viii. 8, according to § 147, 31 p. 343) ; for reflexives : 
John viii. 49 ryxa rov warépa pov, Rom. i. 8 evyapiora tp Ge@ pov, Matt. 

v. 24 ddes 76 Sapdv gov... SuadAdynht rg ddeAG@ cov... cai mpdspepe 
ro dapor gov, Vii. 4, 5, etc. 

1 Tte only cuntrary example, 1 Cor. x. 33 +d ¢uavrov ctudopor, finds its explana- 


tion from § 132, 23 p. 169 as en objective, not possessive, yenitive, and from the 
antithesis to Ta@y wroAA@r. 
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B. § 127, 7, 2); H. § 638; C. $523 6q.; D. p. 858; J. § 452. 

® On distinguishing between the forms avrod and éauroi, etc., 
in the place of the Poss. Pron. of the 3d Pers. see 14, p. 111 
above. As to their position, with substantives which have 
the article it is, in the main, the regular one, see e.g. Mark 
viii. 85 (Vat. Sin.) ; yet here and there (as in classic authors 
also, see B. § 127, N. 12) instances to the contrary are found: 


1) Of airov, -7js, etc. Those instances have a foundation in usage 
where avrov, etc., get an intermediate position because there are already 
other attributive limitations between the art. and the subst., as Matt. 
xxvii. 60 & To Kawv@ airov pynpetw, Acts iil. 21 rov dyiwy ar aildvos 
aurov mpopyrav, 1 Pet. i. 3 xara 7d roAd avrov EAcos, ii. 9; v.10; 2 Pet. 
i. 9 rwv waAat atrov aduaptuv. The intermediate position of atrov is 
also justifiable when it has a reflexive sense, as Tit. iii. 5 xara ro 
avrov éXceos, Heb. ii. 4 xara ryv airov OéAnow, Rom. iii. 25. Yet 
instances where it is not reflexive are Rom. xi. 11 ro airov wapatru- 
part, iii. 24; Jas. i. 18; 1 Thess. ii. 19; Heb. vii. 18 dca 1O adrys 
doGevés. In the Gospels there are no examples of the sort. 

2) Of the irregular position of éavrov, -7s, etc.: Matt. xviii. 31 ra 
Kupip éavrov, xxv. 1, 4,7; Luke xii. 36; xv.5; xvi.5; xxii. 66; Gal. 
vi. 4,8 (elsewhere, however, Paul always has the regular position : 
Eph. v. 28, etc.) ; Matt. xxi. 8 éavrav ra ivarva, Luke xxiii. 48 Lchm. 
éavrav ta o77nOy, Acts xxi. 11. 


B. § 127, 7, 8); H. § 676 sq.; C. § 538; J. § 652. 

21. To express the possessives of the 1st and 2d Persons 
Plural, again, the periphrasis with yue@v and tipo is incom- 
parably more frequent than the adjective pronouns. Thus, for 
instance, our in the Gospels is rendered only by yer, your in 

102 Matt. and Luke in like manner only by dyav ; in Luke tpérepos 
occurs only twice (vi. 20; xvi. 12), but not in connection with 
a subst. ; in John against two passages with upuérepos there are 
some thirty with vueav, and so on. 

As respects position, av and ipoy, just as is the case with 
aurov, never in the historical books occupy the intermediate place, (but 
always stand either before the art. or after the subst.) ; in the other 
books this position is also comparatively rare, and indeed there is (as 
in 20 above) no deviation from Greek usage when in addition another 
adjective or adverbial limitation stands between the art. and subst.; 
e.g. Rom. vi. 66 madawos qudv avOpwros, 2 Cor. iv. 16 6 éw yar 
avOpwros, v. i; Rom. vi. 12; 1 Pet.i. 18; v.9 rp & xdopw tpopr 
adeAhoryre. 2 Pet. i. 10 Lehm.; iii. 15; Jude 3 Lehm. [Tdf. Trev. }, 
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20; but only such examples depart from usage as Rom. avi. 19 9 
tpov taxon, 1 Cor. ix. 12 ris tuav efovoias. Yet this intermediate 
‘position is peculiar only to the style of the Apostle Paul; see besides, 
2 Cor. i. 6; vii. 7 (three times) ; viii. 13, 14; xi. 8; xii. 19; xiii. 9; 
Phil. i. 19, 25; ii. 30; Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 7,— (all with dpov). 


B. § 127, N. 12; D. p. 353; J. § 652, 2. 

The non-enclitic’ form of the Ist Person éyod is never used in 
dependence on substantive3 except when it stands in connection 
with other genitives (in which case cov also must retain the 
accent); as, Rom. i. 12 wicrews ipov re xai éuov, xvi. 13 try pyrépa 
aurov «at gxov. Hence in Matt. xvi. 23 we are not to read axdvdaAov 
<i éuov (Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. x*]), but, according to good authorities, 
either pou (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]) or the Dative éuof (cod. D). The accent 
is also'retained of course when the pronoun is strengthened by avroi, 
-9s: Luke ii. 35 xai cot dé airas thy Wuynv, Rom. xvi. 2. 


B. § 127, N. 18; C. § 588; D. p. 353, 872; J. § 656, 4. 

The peculiar classic usage of strengthening the possessive 
adjective pron. by the Genitive of the substantive pron. 
.avtov, -av, etc. (Lat. suum ipsius, etc.) to express the idea of 
own, no longer appears in the language of the N. T.! Asa 
substitute for it, the language in expressing this idea avails 
itself very commonly of the simple adjective 60s; which 
thus, when it has no special emphasis, frequently takes the 
place of the reflexive used possessively, particularly of the 3d 
Person.? 


Accordingly tdos stands in the reflexive-possessive sense of the 
First Pers. (my etc. own) 1 Cor. iv. 12, of the Second Pers. 
(thy etc. own) Luke vi. 41; Eph. v. 22; 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Pet. iii.17, 
of the Third Pers. (for éavrov, etc.) very frequently in all parts of 
the N. T. (never in the Rev.) ; see among other passages Matt. xxii. 
5; Luke vi. 44; Johni. 42; Acts i.25; Rom. x. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 8 etc.; 
1 Tim. iii. 4,5; Heb. iv. 10; Jas. i 14: 1 Pet. iii. 1,5; Jude 6, ete. 


1 As analogous may be noted Paul’s rH dup yetpi MavaAov, at the end of several 
Epistles. 

2 That ros is in fact used quite in the sense and stead of éaurov etc. is manifest 
not only from the variants and parallel passages, as in Luke ii. 3 eis rh» éavrov 
awéaw Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.], ray idlav wéAw Tdf. (eds. 2,7] (ct. vi. 41; Mark xv. 20, 
etc.), but also from the fact that the expressions are exchanged one for the other 
without any sensible difference, as in 1 Cor. vii. 2; Eph. v. 22, 28, and in 2 Pet. 
ii. 22 the proverb (Prov. xxvi. 11 wtwy ... él roy €avrod Euerov) is reproduced 
avov emorpepas ext 7d Wiov efépaua. The Latin versions also frequently translate 
*t simply by sues. 
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It is noticeable that in the following passages the Genitive airy is 
added to this tdvos to strengthen it, just as in Greek it is added to the 
Possessives: Acts i. 19 ry idta dtadr€xrw airayv, Tit. i. 12 ris Bios atrov 
mpopyrns, 2 Pet.’ iii. 3,16 xara ras ilas atrav ériOupias, mpos rHv 
idtav alrwv darwAeav. 

Bs Hence tvs with the article used substantively (of (cot, ra ida) 
takes the place of the constructions current in ordinary classic usage : 
ot €avrov, Ta éavrov, etc.; as, John i. 11; viii. 44, etc.; Acts xxi. 6;. 
1 Thess. iv. 11; 1 Tim. v. 8, and with the addition of atrov (cf. 23 
ubove) Acts xxiv. 23. It stands likewise for ra quay atrav: Luke 
XViil. 28 nyets abevres ra idia. 

% “Ié:os appears to be used more in its strict sense (proprius) in such 
passages as John vii. 18 {yret raw dogav ri idiav, x. 3, 4; Acts ili. 12; 
xxviii. 30; Gal. vi. 9; Rom. vii. 32; Heb. ix. 12, etc. Thus Caper- 
naum as the city in which Jesus dwelt and taught (Matt. iv. 13; 
Mark ii. 1, etc.) is called in reference to him 7 idéa rodts Matt. ix. 1. 


B. § 127, 8; H. § 627 d.; C. §530e.; D. p. 353. 

% It is to be noticed as a prominent peculiarity of N. T. 
usage, that where classic Greek, even in later (post-Christian). 
authors, manifestly avoids adding possessive limitations, as 
superfluous, indeed offensive, they are nevertheless subjoined: 
in by far the majority of cases. This usage was oc- 
casioned, without doubt, by the language of the Septuagint ; 
which, in consequence of the literal translation of the Hebrew 
original, contains manifold constructions of the sort, as a com- 
parison of the Sept. with the Hebrew text shows on almost. 
every page. 

The following examples may serve to illustrate this very frequent 
(pleonastic) use: Matt. xxiii. 5 mwavra ta épya avrw@v owicw mpos 
70 Geabrvat, xill. 44 aro THs xapas avTOV traye Kat TwAct ravra, John 
ii. 23 Oewpovvres avTOv Ta onueta & Errore, Matt. ii. 15 (quotn.) éxdAeca 
Tov viov pov, 1x. 18 érifes tH xeipa cov, Luke iv. 11 (quotn.); x. 27 
(quotn.); xi. 46 évi rav SaxrvAwy tuwv ov mpoowavere Tors Poprivis, Matt- 
xvii. 8; xviii. 8, etc. If in anything syntactical, it is in precisely 
this uncommonly frequent employment of the possessives pov, cov, 
avrov, etc. in which, throughout the Greek of the Bible, the Hebrew 

104 tinge becomes apparent. Yet instances are not wanting of genuine 
Greek constructions, as e.g. Matt. xxvii. 24 AaBwv vdwp arevibaru tas 
xetpas, Mark viii. 1 Tdf. [Treg.] wposxaXecdpevos trovs pabyras (cf. 

1 With the author of this Ep. the predilection for the expression with ios 


seems, to judye from the little that is left us, tc have completely suppressed the 
other mode of «xpression by means of éaurov, ete 
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Matt. xv. 32), etc.; and in this particular undoubtedly much may be 
set down to the account of scribes accustomed to this form of speech, 
when we consider that the cod. Vat. especially is devoid of an innu- 
merable multitude of these superfluous adjuncts. Cf. with this idiom 
the excessive use of the pron. airds 9 above, p. 107, and the Hebraism 
ov ... avrov in § 143, 1 p. 280. 

Finally, as respects the article, the language of the N. T. 
is not so consistent in the case of possessive limitations con- 
sisting of the Gen. of the subst. pron., as in those that are 
adjectival (§ 124, 6 p. 87); inasmuch as it omits the article 
not only, 1) where the omission is allowable according to the 
rules given § 124, 8 p. 88, but also, though far less frequently, 
2°) where according to general rules the art. is demanded. 


Examples of 1), as well when the possessive limitation is a sub- 
stantive pron. as when it is an actual subst., are comprised among 
those already given in § 124, 8 p. 88; 

Of 2) Matt. xix. 28 éxt @povov d0€ys abrov, xxv. 31; Luke i. 72 
prnoOnvat diabyKxys dyias avrod, ii. 32 ddgav Aaod cov ‘IapanA, Jas. i. 26 
Tdf. (Treg. cod. Sin.] py xadAwaywyov yAwocay airov dAAa aratrwv 
xapdiav atrov (Lchm. éavrov), v. 20 éx mAdvys dd00 airov. (Passages 
like Luke xiii. 19 eis «yjrov €avrov, xv. 29 ovdérore évroAnv cov map7AOor, 
1 Cor. iv. 14 as réxva pov can at all events, according to the princi- 
ples laid down B. § 124, N. 4, be so interpreted that the substantives 
dispense with the article because not limited.) This omission takes 
place sometimes also where the possessive limitation is a substan- 
tive, as 1 Cor. x. 21 ob dvvacbe rparélns Kupiov peréxew kai rparetns 
dayzoviuov, 1 Tim. v. 10 ei dyiwy wodas evuper, 1 Pet. iii. 12 dpOarpor 
Kupiov... Kal @ra avrov ... mposwrov Oé xupiov, Rev. ii. 1, 8, 18 Lchm. 

In a manner quite analogous the article sometimes falls away also, 
where according to ordinary Greek usage it is apparently necessary, 
in the possessive limitation expressed by idtos (23 p. 117); e.g. 2 Pet. 
ii. 16 AeySw ecxev idlas rapavopias, i. 3, 20; 1 Cor. vii. 7; Tit. ii. 9 
dovAovs deoméras idiots trordccecGar. In other passages the omission 
of the article is according to rule, as in the adverbial limitations 
($ 124, 8d) p. 89) xara idtav mpobeow, Kapa idiw, Kapots idiots, Kat 
idtav; or in sentences like John v. 18 warépa idioy éAeyev Tov Oeov 
(where it is a predicate). In 1 Cor. xv. 38 the mss. fluctuate between 
Bor copa (Lchm. (Treg. Tdf. x*]) and ro 0. o. (Taf. [eds. 2, 7]). 

PosiTION OF ovros, éxetvos, was, ETC., WITH THE ARTIOLR. 
B. §127, 9; H. § 687 8q.; C. § 524; D. § 496; J. § 458 8q.; S. pp. xvill. sq. 

The usage in this matter had become so established, that 

offences against it do not occur in the N. T. Hence we find 
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105 invariably either airn 7 woAus, dudorepa Ta WAOLA, Tas 6 OxX)os, 
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or 7) Y éxeivn, TA pnyata tavta, etc. Though was does appear 
frequently without an article (7waca odp&, wav Sevdpor, pera 
mdons TpoOvmias, mavres avOpwiror, 'AOnvaior dé waves, ctc.), 
yet this is quite according to analogy, because the statements 
are general and unqualified, or they fall under the class of 
cases treated of in § 124, 8 p. 88. Whenever the number is 
presented as limited, the article is never missing ; hence waves 
of paOntat, mavtas Tos TWpopytas, at Ovpat Tracat, etc. 

The insertion of was, too, between the article and substantive 
rests upon classic precedent: Acts xix. 7 joav d€ of mavres dvdpes woei 
dwoexa i.e. the whole number of the men was twelve (cf. xxvii. 37), 
xx. 18 pe? ipav rov wavra xpovoy éyevounv throughout the whole time 
(more emphatic than wdvra tov xpovov), Gal. v. 14 6 mas vopos év ert 
Aoyw werAnpwrat the law in its entire compass and contents, 1 Tim. i. 
16 ryv dracav paxpoOupiav the entire fulness of his longsuffering. 

Remark. Although €xagros, which is commonly used substan- 
tively, always appears without the art. in the few passages in which 
it is conjoined to a subst. as an adjective, yet no exception from 
ordinary usage can be established on this fact, since all the passages 
may be brought under the same rules which applied above to zas 
without the art.: Luke vi. 44 éxacroy dévdpov, John xix. 23 éxacrw 
otparuty (the number of the soldiers has not been previously men- 
tioned), Heb. iii. 13 xa? éxaorny jpépav, Rev. xxii. 2 xara pyvav éxacrov. 
So we find in Thucyd. xara rov érXirny éexacrov, al’ éExaoryy THy 7MEpav 
used interchangeably with xa?’ éxaornyv xapaxa, kata Eros éxaorov; in 
Herod. én’ jepas éxaorns and rov Sypapxuv éxacroy, etc. 

The common phrase és éxaoros is likewise found in the classics 
also: Thuc. 1. 77; 2. 60, ete. Respecting dva els Exaoros see p. 3. 


B, § 127, N. 15; H. § 538; (. §524c.; D. p. 352; J. § 453, Obe. 1. 

Further, the article is regularly wanting, when the 
demonstrative takes the place of the predicate, or the sub- 
stantive following must be taken as a predicate and separated 
from the demonstrative. 


Of this rule there are many good examples in the N. T.: Rom. ix. § 
tavra réxva Tov Geov se. éortv, Gal. iii. 7 obroe viol elaw "ABpaap, iv. 24 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 3 rovro ydp (sc. dwréxecOar dd THs mopvelas) éorw OéAynpa 
tov Geov, Luke i. 36; xxi. 22. As an objective clause: John iv. 54 
Touro waAw Sevrepov onuetov éroincey this was the second sign which 
etec., li. 11 rauryvy éroincey dpynvy tov onueiwy. With éxetvos: John 
Wit. 44 exetvos dvOpwroxrovos Av, X. 1; and in an objective clause, x. 35 


i) 
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ei éxeivovs elev Oeovs. Here belongs also the much debated passage 
Luke ii. 2 Lchm. [ Treg. ] avr droypady mpwrn tyévero ipyepovevovros Tips 
Svpias Kupivov [Tdf. x* éyévero zpwrn]; and therefore the addition | 
of the article is by no means necessary (Winer, R.W.B. under 
Quirinius). 


PEeRIPHRASTIC Forms OF THE NEGATIVES. 106 


Instead of the negatives ovdeis and.undets, weakened as they 3 
were by daily use, the N. T. language employs several more 
emphatic modes of expression, effected by rere these neg- 
atives into their component parts, viz. 


1) The phrase, current among the Greeks also, ov5é te CB. § 70), 
as Matt. xxvii. 14 pos ov & pypa, John i. 3 ywpis abrov tyévero ovde 
é& & yéyovey, Acts iv. 32; Rom. iii. 10 ob« gorw dixasos obde els (still 
stronger vs. 12 ovx éorw éws évos, after Ps. xiv. 1, 3). 

2) The simple separation of the two parts of ovd«(s (i.e. ov and cls, 
see B. § 70, 1), but reversing their order, thus: els (uéa) ... od; as, 
Matt. v.18 iwra & 7 pia xepaia ob py raperOy, x. 29 & ef abray od 
meceirat, Luke xi. 46; xii. 6, etc. 

3) The expression, imitated from the Hebrew or borrowed from 
the Septuagint, od (47) ... mas, but always written separately, so 
that the negative comes immediately before the predicate (just as in 
the Heb. 55 ... 8b e.g. Exod. xx. 10; Judg. xiii. 4; 2Sam. xii. 3, etc.) : 
Matt. xxiv. 22 ovx av éowOn waca cap, Luke i. 37; Acts x. 14 ovdd- 
more épayov mav xowwov, 1 Cor.i. 29 drws py xavynoyrat aca cdpé, Gal. 
11.16; Rev. xxi. 27. The Greeks would have preferred to express 
themselves by means of a double negation, or to use ri instead of av, 
— both which expressions also are common enough in the N. T. eg. 
Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xiv. 60, etc.; viii. 26; Rom. ix.11; Rev. vii. 1 
pyre éxi re (Rec. [Tdf. N] wav) dedpor. 

Similar in meaning, but probably of a different origin, is the opposite 
arrangement of the two words, ras ... od (47), in the following 
passages: Rev. xviii. 22 ras rexvirns ov py eipeOp & coi én, xxii. 3; 
2 Pet. i. 20; Eph. v. 5 was wopvos ... ovx exe xAnpovoplay, iv. 29 ras 
Aoyos campos ex Tov oropatos ipov py éxropevéobw. This mode of 
expression had its origin, we may suppose, in the circumstance that 
when the writer began his sentence an affirmative predicate was 
hovering before his mind, as is plain in passages where an affirmative 
predicate follows the negative one immediately :' John iii. 16 ta was 


1 Whether the celebrated passage 1 Cor. xv. 51 Tdf. (Treg. Alf.] — (on the 
origin of Lchm.’s reading see Riickert in loc. This greatly interpolated passage 
can, aS we may suppose, originally thus: wdyres .. . xouunOnodueda [uty] of, wdytes 
8 dArAaynodueba; cf. cod. Sin.) — is to be explained in the same way is doubtful, 

16 
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6 morevwn py drdAnrat GAN ey Cwyv alovnov (cf. vs. 15), vi. 39 tva wav 
-22 py dmodkéow é€ atrov, dAAa dvacrjow aird etc. (on the order see 
107 § 151, 4 p. 379), which affirmat. ve predicate, too, in other passages must 
be supplied from the negative, as in John xii. 46; 1 John ii. 21; iii. 15. 

Somewhat anomalous, but referable to the above rule, are Rev. vii. 
16; ix. 4 (ot5¢ wav xatpa, etc.), where the preceding predicates (ov 
pn Téon, py dducnoovow) must for substance be supplied after the neg- 
ative ovdé; on ix. 4 cf. besides § 148, 8 p. 352. 

The difference in meaning provided that the negative comes im- 
mediately before mas and belongs to it is made plain by such passages 
as Matt. vii. 21; xix. 11; John xiii. 10, 11,18; Acts x. 41, ete. 
Compare besides the adverbial expressions od wayrws and zavtws ov in 


§ 151, 19 p. 389. 


B. § 127,10; H. §538e.; D. p. 468; J. § 454, 38. 

3 That adrXos with the article is exchanged, without difference 
of meaning, with o érepos (the other of two), we have already 
seen in noticing the expressions substituted for o pév ... 0 6€, 
§ 126, 3 above, p. 102. Other instances, also, not connected 
with this combination are pretty frequent, as Matt. v. 39 ootes 
oe pamiler eis THY SeEvavy ovayova cov, otpéeov ait@ Kal THv 
adAnv, xii. 18; John xix. 32; xx. 3, 4, 8, etc. 


NEUTER ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 128, 8; H. § 496; C. § 607; D. p. 388; J. § 486, 2. 

t In accordance with the familiar metonymy by virtue of 
which abstracts are used in a concrete sense (thus in the N.T. 
frequently e.g. 7 mepttoun, 7 axpoBvotia Rom. ii. 26; iii. 30; 
Gal. ii. 7 etc., aiyparwoia Eph. iv. 8), the neuter Singular of 
adjectives and participles also is employed to set forth a 
plurality of concrete objects in their union. 

Examples: John xvii. 2 ta wav 6 dé5uxas aura, doo avtrots Cui 
aiwviov (respecting the arrangement see § 151, 4 p. 379), vi. 37; 
1 John v. 4; Heb. vii. 7 76 EAarrov bro tov Kpeirrovos evAocyetrac (where 
imo with the Gen. makes reference to an author, § 147 p. 340). 


and has been disputed particularly by Meyer among recent writers, — whom 
Winer 555 (517) agrees with. Yet the earlier interpretation (Olsh., deWette, 
Riickert, etc.) ought not to be held to be “a make-shift opposed by the context 
and without warrant or example” in view of the similarity of the above two pas- 
sages from John, even notwithstanding the repetition of wdvres. At least the 
difficulty does not lie in the grammatical construction (respecting the omission of 
uéy cf. the two passages from John and § 149, 11 p. 364, and especially § 148, 14 
p- 355), but in the obscure contents of the (repeated) xdyves. In interpreting the 
passage, 1 Thess. iv 15-17 is to be specially compared. 
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Similar is 2 Thess. ii. 6 xai viv ro xaréxov oidare, for which subsequently 
vs. 7 the Mase. 6 xaréywy is used; see deWette’s excursus on the pas- 
sage p. 132. For examples of the Neuter Plural in a concrete 
personal sense see 1 Cor. i. 27, 28; Gal. iii. 22. ©The (good classic) 
use of the Neuter Participle instead of the simple Substantive 
(kindred in sense or in derivation) is found especially in Luke; as, 
To elwOds or eiMiopevov for eos (iv. 16; ii. 27), ro yervuxevor i. 35, ete. 
See Credner, Ein]. p. 135. 
B. § 128, N. 4; H. § 552a.; C. § 509; D. p. 8888q.; J. § 436, 2. 

That the Neuter Sing. and Plur. with the article is often used 
adverbially has already been remarked § 125, 12 p. 96. The remark 
holds true also of the Neuter Sing. and Plur. without the art., e.g. 
Aorov henceforth, for the future, and (in the Epistles) as a conjunction 
consequently, furthermore, ergo ceterum: Mark xiv. 41; Acts xxvii. 
20; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 8; pécov in the midst, Phil. ii. 15 
(Grsb. év péow) ; odAa multum (i.e. both sepe and vehementer) Matt. 
ix. 14 [Treg.]; Mark v. 23, etc. (see Wahl, under zoAvs). On the 
phrase elvas toa Oew see § 129, 11 p. 181. 

ReMaRK. An isolated Hebraism is the use of the Fem. Sing. in 
@ quotation from the O. T. for the Neuter: Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 
11 (wapa xupiov éyévero airy xat corw Oavpacry etc.) — taken 
from Ps. cxviii. 23 and originating in the literal translation of the 
Fem. (as Neut.) mXt. See Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 661 [Gr. § 105, 3]. 
On tpoty radvrwy évrody see § 150, 6 p. 374. 


THE NOUN IN CONSTRUCTION. 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
B. § 129, 2; H. $635; C. § 534; D. § 894; J. § 460. 

The Predicate, if it is a noun, naturally dispenses with the 
article so far forth as it is to be affirmed of the subject merely 
as an idea, i.e. when taken as a general and unlimited con- 
ception ; as, John iv. 24 wvetpa o Geos, Rom. x. 4 réXOs yap 
vowou Xpiaotos, Acts xix. 26 ov« eiaiy Oeot ot Sia yeupav yuo 
pevot Where, therefore, of yuvopevor sc. Peoi is the subject. Yet 
the article is admissible as soon as the predicative idea is 
limited, i.e. restricted to something conceived as within definite 
limits, or assumed as known, or as previously mentioned or 
designated. In the N. T. its use is frequent, especially in 
Jolin (Winer adduces in § 17 [5thed.; of. Tth ed. § 18, p. 114 
(109)] alone more thar eighty instances of the sort, and the 
number could be easily increased) ; and on comparing them, 
the admissibility, indeed necessity, of the article is everywhere 


. C8 
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perceptible, for they can be conveniently distributed into the 
three following classes : 


a) The predicate, a substantive, contains an idea (generally known 
or previously mentioned) definitely limited. To make the distinc- 
tion clear, compare the above passage from John (iv. 24) with 
2 Cor. ili. 17 6 5€ Kupws TO vet pa éorw, viz. the Spirit of which: 
we are speaking, which emanated from Christ and is operative in his. 
church; or Rom. vii. 7 6 vopos duapria (éoriv;) with 1 John iii. 4 
mas 6 Towv THY duapriav Kat THY avoptay moet, Kal 4 dpapria éoriv 7 
dvouxia; or compare Matt. xii. 23 part obros ear 6 vids Aaved; is 
this the son of David! and xiv. 33 aAnOus Geo vids ef thou art truly 
Goa’s Son (cf. John i. 34, 50;:1 Johniv.15); or Acts ii. 7 ob obrot 
ciow of AaNovwres TadsAaio: and Mark vi. 3 obx obrdés eorw 6 réxTwr, 6 
vios THs Mapias, etc. Hence everywhere ov ef- éyw eipu- otrds éotu- 6 

109 Xpwrros, 5 zpopyrys, i.e. spoken of in the Scriptures, etc., e.g. Matt. 
xvi. 16; Mark viii. 29; Luke iv. 41 etc.; John i. 20, 21, 25 ete.; Acts 
ix. 22; 1 John v. 1 etc. See further John i. 1 & dpyy fv 6 Acyos ... 
cat Oeos Hv 6 Aoyos (where, accordingly, the predicate has the art. 
although the subject dispenses with it ; yet the passage is also differently 
interpreted, see the Comm.), i. 4, 8; viii. 12; ix. 19, 20; x. 7, 14; 
xi. 25; xiv. 6; xv. 1,5; xviii. 33; Matt. v.13; Mark xv. 2; Acts 
iii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 2; Phil. iii. 8,19 (where 6 Oeds is the 
Pred.), Rev. xviii. 23; xix. 10 etc. In many of these passages the 
predicate is already more closely defined by an adjective (as in John 
xv. 1) or a Genitive (hence John viii. 44 pevorys éorw xai 6 rarnp 
avrov), in others it allows itself to be more closely limited by a relative 
or equivalent participial clause (§ 125, 3 p. 92 sq.) which is understood, 
and indeed such a clause very often actually follows; e.g. Matt. iii. 17; 
Mark ix. 7; 2 Pet. i. 17; 1 John ii. 22, ete. 

b) The predicate is an adjective or participle rendered substantive 
by means of the art., i.e. raised to a definitely limited, objective, idea ; 
as, John vi. 69 ov ef 6 Gyos Tov Geov not a holy one of God but the holy 
one of God, “the one whom God has consecrated (x. 36) and on 
whom he has set the seal (vi. 27) of sanctity,” see deWette in loc. 
Accordingly in 1 Cor. xii. 6 Oeos évepyav éorw Ta mavra év Hiv would 
only declare simply God works in us; but 6 évepywv signifies it is God 
(alone) who (in point of fact) works, etc. — substantially, indeed, the 
same idea, but differing in conception, in energy of expression. See 
besides Matt. x. 20; John i. 33; v. 39; vi. 33, 63; viii. 18; ix.8; 
xiv. 21; Acts ix. 21; 1 John v. 6,7; Rev. i. 17; ii. 23; iii. 17. 

Remark. That with substantive predicates also the passage 
often gains in force by the addition of the article, may be seen from 
1 Cor. xi. 5 Oélw tpas eid€évae Ore ravros dvdpus 7 Kehady, 6 Xpwros 
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éorw, xepad7 Sé yuvaixos & avyp, xepady 5é rou Xpurrod 6 Oeds, where 
tue omission of the art. would not, to be sure, have altered the mean- 
ing, but would have weakened its expression ; Eph. ii. 14 atros éorw 
9 eipyvyn Mav he ts our (only, true) peace ; without the art. the prop- 
Osition would assert of Christ merely in a naked way that he is our 
peace; John xv. 1 dye) eis 7 dumredos  dAnOuy, etc. Cf. § 124, 7 
p. 87 sq. 

c) The proposition is one in which subject and predicate stand in 
such a relation to each other that one expression is meant to be merely 
explained, elucidated, amplified by the other, as 1 Cor. xv. 56 xov gov, 
Oavare, To Kevtpov; TO Sé Kevtpov Tov Oavdrov H duapria, etc. So reg- 
ularly in explaining the parables: e.g. Matt. xiii. 837 sq. 6 oweipwy ro 
xadov oréppa dotiv 6 vids Tov advOpwrov, 6 bé dypos éotw 6 Kdopos etc., 
vi. 22 6 Avyvos Tov cuparos éotw 6 défOarpuds. Cf. the example from 
1 John iii. 4 in a) above, and deWette in loc. This holds true in 
particular of many passages in which a pronoun, as éyw, ovros, 
éxeivos, Os, etc., takes the place of the subject; as, Matt. xxvi. 26 rovro 
éorw TO dupa pov, 28 rovro éorw To alud pov, and in the exposition 
of the parables: Matt. xiii. 19, 20, 22 etc. See, besides, John i. 19; 
v. 35; vi. 14, 50, 51, 58; Acts iv. 11; vii. 82; viii. 10; xxi. 28, 38; 
Eph. i. 23; iv. 15 (cf. v. 23); Rev. iv. 5; v. 6,8; xx. 14, etc. It is 
further to be noticed, that in these instances also the predicative sub- 
stantive is, as a rule, more closely defined by an adjective, a genitive, 
a relative or participial clause. 
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B. § 129, 8; H. $515; C. $569; D. p. 800; J. § 384 9q. 

Although the Mss. vary very much, it is nevertheless certain 8 
that the N. T. writers proceed rather arbitrarily in reference 
to the use of the Singular and Plural where the Subject is 
a Neuter Plural. For not only is the Singular verb 
found where animate and even human beings are the subject, 
e.g. Luke xiii. 19; Mark iv. 4 (arerewvd, on the other hand in 
Matt. vi. 26 the Plural), Luke iv. 41 (dacuoma), 1 John iv. 1 
(vevpata), iii. 10 (réeva, moreover in a contrast of two), 
Rom. ix. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 14,} or where the plurality is made 
prominent, as Matt. xii. 45; Luke viii. 2 (ér1a avevpara, 
Sayoud), Matt. xviii. 12 (éxaroy mpd8ara), Luke viii. 30 
(Satzovia toda) ;— but also the Plural where inanimate 
objects are the subject, as Matt. vi. 28 («piva), John vi. 18 


1 Hence in 1 Tim. ii. 15 it is quite inconsiderate to supply réx»e, from the 
preceding rexvoyovlas, for pelvaciw. 
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(KAdopata), xix. 31 (oxéAy) ; and abstracts, as Luke xxiv. 11 
(pyjpata), 1 Tim. v. 25 (épya) ; and even the Neut. Plur. of 
@ pronoun (very rarely), John xvii. 7 (codd. Vat. Sin.), Rev. 
i. 19; 1 Cor. x. 11 Lcehm.;! and, indeed, both numbers 
stand side by side in the same connection: John x. 27 (ta 
apoPata ... akover ... Kal akorovodcly por), Rev. i. 19; 
(1 Cor. x.11). In general, however, it is not to be overlooked, 
that the majority of instances of the use of the Plural occur 
with animate objects; the majority of instances of the Singular, 
with inanimate, abstract, and almost always with pronominal, 
expressions. 


Remark. As an anomaly is to be noticed Rev. ix. 12 Tdf. [so 
Lehm. Treg, &]: iSot épxerac ere Sv0 oval, for ovat is Feminine 
(7 ovat » pia). The precedence of the predicate (cf. the following 
paragraph) may have led to the introduction of the Singular. 


B. § 129, 4and6; H. §511; C. §570; D. p. 400; J. § 392. 


3 Where there are several subjects united by copulative 
conjunctions, the Predicate usually stands in the Plural 
when it follows, and the first Pers. is preferred in such cases 
to the 2d and the 3d: Luke ii. 48 0 waryp cov xdyw ée&nrobpév 
oe, 1 Cor. ix. 6. On the other hand, when the Predicate pre- 
cedes, cither a) the Plural is used, Mark x. 85; Luke viii. 

11119; Acts iv. 27 etc., or b) the Singular, the predicate being 
in form restricted to a single object; and this occurs, too, 
not only with abstract and impersonal objects, as in Matt. v. 
18 ws av mapérOn 6 ovpavos Kai 4 x7, 1 Tim. vi. 4, but even 
with Persons: John xii. 22 €pyeras “Avdpéas nal Didur7o0s 
kal Aeyovow to Incod; cf. i. 85; ii. 2,12; xviii. 15; xx. 3; 
Matt. xi. 3; Luke vi. 3; xxii. 14; Mark iii. 833 Lehm. [Treg. 
Tdf.]; Acts xi. 14; xxvi. 30; Philem. 23. Sometimes the Pre- 
dicate stands between the subjects, and then it conforms to 
that which precedes: Luke viii. 22 avrds évé8n ets mdotoy Kat 
vi paOnrat avrovd, Matt. xxii. 40; John iv. 12; Rev. xxi. 22. 


1 In this passage the harshness of the Plural is essentially abated by the adop- 
tion (with Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]) of the reading réwo (standing as it does between 
tavta and the verb ouveBavorv) instead of tumxaws. The adoption of the reading 
Tumiumas requires the restoration of the Singular [so Treg. Tdf. ed. 8] the more, 
inasmwwh as it is precisely the same mss. [so &] which exhibit both this word and 
the Sing. (as, on the contrary, others exhibit the Plural and réro:), and the Sin- 
gular follows again immediately afterwards. 
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REMARK. Analogous is Acts v. 29 droxpiHets 5¢ Tlérpos xai of dzo- 
oroAo elzav, where, notwithstanding the Plur. «fray, the Participle is 
referred to Peter alone as the spokesman in the words that follow, 
and consequently stands in the Sing. More surprising and harsh, 
however, are Luke ii. 33 Av 6 maryp atrov Kai y pyTrnp Gavpalorres and 
Matt. xvii. 3 Gp6n airots Mwvans wai “HAtas ovAAadoivres per avrov 
(Rec. ofncav), on account of the Participles which immediately follow 
in the Plural; cf. Mark iii. 31 ((Tdf.] » GD). With these instances 
may be compared the similar constructions in Greek authors, e.g. 
Herod. 5, 12; Thuc. 4, 37; App. B. Civ. 1, 22. 

With disjunctive conjunctions the Singular is used 
by far the most frequently, as well when the predicate precedes 
as when it follows; since the assertion, although it may hold 
good of the two (or more) members, always applies to the 
several objects separately, not to both simultaneously or in 
union: e.g. Gal. i. 8 éay pets ) ayyedos evayyeAlSntar tpiv, 
1 Cor. vii. 15 od ded0vAwrat 6 adeAdpos 7 9 adedon, Matt. v. 18; 
xii. 25; Mark iii. 83 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]; Luke xiv. 5; Eph. v. 5, 
etc. In Acts xxiil. 9 and similar passages nothing but the 
Sing. is to be thought of. 


A rare instance of the Plural is Jas. ii. 15 éav 5€ adeApos 7 ddeAgy 
yupvot trdpxwow Kat Aecropevoe THS Tpopys, Where the Sing. would have 
caused ambiguity, on account of the difference of sex. 


B. § 129, 8; H. § 622; C. § 602; D. p. 996; J. § 381. 

Examples of the usage here spoken of (the Neuter Sing. 4 
of the predicate adj. when the subject is to be conceived of as 
thing, ype or rl) are found, though rarely, in the N. T. also: 
Matt. vi. 34 apxerov TH Nueépa 9 Kaxia avris, 2 Cor. il. 6 txavov 
22. 2) EMLTLBLia auTN. 


B. § 129, N.8; H. §683c.; C. §507e.. J. § 881, Obs. 8. 

Far more frequently are the Neuters otdév, wndév used in ref- § 
erence to Masc. and Fem. subjects, if they blend with the copula 
elvac into a single idea: nothing i.e. of no worth, in contrast with 
rt elvae (see § 127, 16 p. 114); as, 1 Cor. vii. 19 7 reptropn ovder éorev 
«at 7 dxpoBvoria ovdév éorw, xiii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 11 ovdev eft, John viii. 
54; Gal. vi. 3 ef yap doxet Tes elvad re pydev ov. (But Matt. xxiii. 16, 18 
belongs under § 143, 14 p. 288.) Analogous to this usage is 1 Cor 
xi. 5 (yum) Ev yap éorw Kai ro abro rH eLvpyery, and that of 112 
mXetov, €Xarrov when (quite as in the classics) treated almost like 
indeclinable words: Matt. vi. 25; Luke xii. 23 9 yuyn mActov éorw 
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THs Tpopiys, ix. 18 otk elaoly nuiv wrAEtov H were dprot, (on the other 
hand, the Plural is used Acts xxiii. 13,21; xxv. 6); with this compare 
1 Tim. v. 9 Aarrov érav éfjxovra yeyorvia. 


B. § 129, 9; H. § 513; J. § 881, Obs. 1. 

Pronouns, when, at the beginning of a clause, they are not 
only subjects, but refer at the same time to the fol- 
lowing predicate, are in the ancient languages, as is welf 
known, put in the same gender with the predicate. Of this 
usage there are a great many examples in the N. T. also: 
Mark iv. 15 otro eiow ot rapa tiv ddov, Matt. xxii. 38 airn 
é€otiv 7 peyaAn évtoAn, Mark xii. 28; Luke ii. 2; Rom. xi. 15 
Tis 2 Tposdnuryis, ef wn etc. Eph. i. 18; vi. 2; Phil. i. 28 #res 
éotiv avtois évderEts amrwdeias, 1 Cor. iii. 17 (6 vads) oftwweés 
EOTE Upeis, etc. 


Yet passages are not wanting which appear to approximate to our 
(German) usage of employing the Neuter in such a case, as 1 Pet- 
ii. 19 rotro yap xapts etc., where, however, rovro rather prepares the 
way for the following clause with ei as containing the proper subject 
for the predicate xapis; cf. vs. 20 where rovro refers back to what 
precedes. Nevertheless, in both cases the Vulgate translates, in ac- 
cordance with ancient usage, hec est gratia. Here belong, in par- 
ticular, a number of passages where a preceding, and generally a 
foreign, word is interpreted, or even directly translated, 
by a relative clause beginning with the Neuter 6. If the word to be 
explained is itself a Neuter, as in Col. i. 24 capa airov, 6 éorw 4 
éxxAnoia, the Neuter form of the relative was required by that;’ and 
if the predicate of the relative clause is a Neuter, as in Mark xv. 16 
THs avAns, 6 eorw mpatwpoy, Eph. vi. 17 ry payatpav rov avevparos, 
5 éorw pia Geos, such cases may be regarded as instances of the rule 
laid down § 143, 3 p. 281. But there are passages in which neither 
of these suppositions is the case and yet the Neuter o is used, — 
passages, therefore, in which (according to B. § 125, 8, 2) the word 
to be explained is to be taken merely as such, i.e. as a term desti- 
tute of gender. We distinguish three cases: a) most frequently the 
word to be explained is a foreign word and precedes the relative 
clause, as Matt. xxvii. 33 rorov Aeyopevov Todyo0a, 6 éorw xpaviov romos 
Aeyopevos (a harsh combination, for which Mark xv. 22 more 
classically 6 éorw peOeppnverd pevov etc.), Mark iii. 17 Boayppyés, 
6 éorw viot Bpovris, John i. 42 (Mecoias), 43 (Kydas), ix. 7 (ScAwap, 


1QOn rob pvornplov, § éoriww Xpiords which follows (i. 27 Lehm. [Treg.]) see 
§ 143, 3 p. 281, and on ii. 17 see c) below. 
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see No. 18 p. 21), Acts iv 36 (BapvaBas), Heb. vii. 2 (ZaAyu); b) the 
case is similar when the foreign word fills the place of the predicate 
in the relative clause, as Mark xii. 42 Aerra dvo, 6 éorw KodpayrTys, 
John xix. 17 xpaviov rozov, 6 (Grsb. and Rec. ds) A€yerac “EBpatori 
ToAyo84; cc) the term to be explained is a common Greek word 
(Mase. or Fem.), as Col. iii. 14 ayday, 6 éorw ovvSeopos THs TeACoTyTOS 
(Grsb. Rec. is in opposition to the mss. [Sin. 6s]), Rev. xxi. 8 
Acuy, 6 €or 6 Odvaros 6 Sevrepos.! 

Remark. All that has been said does not apply, of course, to clauses 
in which the pronouns do not refer directly to the predicate, but, as 
substitutes for objects previously mentioned, simply constitute the 
subject respecting which something is predicated, — and consequently 
there can be no thought of a change of gender ; as, Acts viii. 10 otros 
(sc. Sipwv) éorw 7 Suvapus tov Oeod, Eph. iv. 15 eis atrov, os €orw 7 
cepaArn, Xpurrds, i. 23 etc.; see other examples 1, a) and c) above, p. 124. 


B. § 129, 10; H. § 611; C. § 4908q.; J. § 801. 

When there are several subjects, if the predicate is in the 
Plural the Masc. is preferred to the Fem., as in Luke ii. 33 
(6 tatnp natn untnp Oavpdlovtes), 48 (odurapevor), Jas. ii. 
15 etc. The other case, in which, namely, the adjective etc. 
refers as respects gender in form to only one of the subjects, 
occurs especially with attributives: Luke x. 1 es wacay 
mov Kat Torov, 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iii. 6 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf, 
Sin.] Tv wappnovav Kai to Kavynpua ... BeBaiav, ix. 9 dpa Te 
wai Ovoias, un Svvdpevas etc. 


ConsSTRUCTIO AD SYNESIN IN THE PREDICATE. 
B. § 129, 11; H. § 528; C. § 499; D. p. 8088q.; J. § 378. 


The construction known by this name, characteristic as it 
is more or less of all languages, establishes itself especially in 


1 Harsher than any of the above instances is the reading Eph. v. 5 Lehm. [T. Tr.] 
wAcovéxtns, 8 dori ciSwAoAdtpys, and not analogous to them, because no épunvela 
of the word wAcovéxtns occurs here. Moreover, since the origin of this reading, 
which in its complete form only B [now & also] exhibits, may be satisfactorily 
traced (see Tdf.’s crit. note), the older reading 8s has been restored by Tdf. [eds. 
2,7] with reason. Incomparably better accredited is Col. ii. 10 8 éorw  neparh, 
and preferred by Lehm., as being the more difficult reading, to the equally attested 
8s éorew [N also] ; but exegesis opposes the reference (in that case necessary) of 8 
to rAfpwua, and the putting of the words xal éoré ev abtg wewAnpwuévor in a 
par2nthesis. On the other hand, in Col. ii. 17 the well-attested reading 8 éoriy, as 
the more «lifficult, may be well sustained against the other & err [8 also], inas- 
much as all that has been previously mentioned, grouped together under the 
unifying term 8, is designated as oxida tay pedAAdvrey in contrast with the 
gvapa Xpioroi, [vet Tif. Treg. prefer & .. 

17 
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the unconstrained popular language, which is averse to gram- 
matical punctiliousness; hence examples of it begin with 


114 Homer, and come down to the latest Greek, the N. T. included. 


As the subject is rendered familiar enough by the general 
grammars, examples are subjoined at once; these cannot be 
omitted here, since (in connection with those catalogued in 
§$ 123, 7 p. 80; 127, 7 p. 105; 143, 4 p. 281) they constitute 
an essential element of the N. T. language. And in order not 
to distract the attention by too many classes of passages, those 
in which the construction appears in participial clauses, 
whether predicative or attributive, are included. 


a) The predicate stands in the Plural, instead of the Singular, 
with collectives: most frequently with the terms dyAos and 7A Gos, 
e.g. John vii. 49 6 oxAos otros ... érdparoi ciow, xii. 12; Matt. xxi. 8; 
Mark ix. 15; Luke vi. 19 Tdf. [Treg. w], ix. 12; xix. 375 xxiii. 1; 
Acts v. 16; xxi. 36; Rev. vii. 9; also with orparca Luke ii. 13 
(zAnOos otparias ... aivovyvrwv), with oixéa (family) 1 Cor. xvi. 15; 
Rev. xix. 1, and the collective limitations 76 rpirov trav avOpwrwv, trav 
tAotwy Rev. ix. 18; vill. 9. Both Sing. and Plur. united: John vi. 2 
nkoAovOe dyAos ... Gre CHewpour, xii. 9, 18; Luke i. 21 qv 6 Ads zpoo- 
doxwv ... kal eGavpatov, Acts xv. 12, and in the Genitive Abs. (cf. rov 
aroXov ... tAeovtwy in Demosth. Mid. § 45) Mark viii. 1 aoAAov oxAov 
OvTOS Kal pT) €xOvTwY. 

b) The predicate follows the natural gender of the subject. 
Of this the examples are most numerous in the Apocalypse, in ac- 
cordance with the style of the author (see § 123, 7 p. 80). Thus iv. 
1; ix. 13; xi. 15 guy ... A€ywr, dwrvai ... A€yovres as the author 
thought at once, instead of the voice, of the angel uttering it, vii. 4 
xAades eoppayopévor (§ 123 p. 78), v. 12 yeArades ... A€yovres (cf. 
§ 144, 13 a) p. 298), iv. 8 Tif. [2, 7, 8, Treg.; cf. Sin.] (0a, & «al! év 
éxwv ... A€youres (cf. Onpiov § 123 p. 80), xix. 14 orparevpara ... évde- 
Supévor, xvii. 3 Lehm. [Tdf., Sin.] (see § 123 p. 80). Examples from 
other authors are, Mark xiii. 14 (respecting which see p. 81 above), 
Luke x. 13 Tupw xai Zuo... mada av... xaOjpevor (Grsb. and Rec. 
-vat) perevonoay, Acts xxviii. 26 (Aéywv) Tdf. [ Treg. so cod. Sin.], 
Gal. i. 23 (see 14 below, p. 133), Eph. iv. 17, 18 ra 0... éoxorw- 
pevo. (But in 1 Cor. xii. 2 azayduevor does not depend immediately 
upon €6v7, and in Mark ix. 20 idwy does not refer to 7o mvevpa, see 
§ 144, 13 c) p. 299.) 

In almost all the passages cited under a) and b) it will be found 
that the employment of the natural gender and number imparts to 
the expression a much more unconstrained character than would have 
resulted from strict grammatical correctness. 


ae a gc il 
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B. $129, N. 12; H. $514b.; C. $501; D. p. 309; J. $478. 

Instances of the Plural with éxaa7os and the like are Acts ii. 6 

yxovoy «ls éxacros, xi. 29, etc. The first hand reading of cod. Vat. in 

Acts iv. 32 ovdé els Acyov (Sin. and others Acye) is probably not a 

clerical error. Similarly 1 Cor. iv. 6 wa pia els trrép rov évos Hvowtcbe 
Kara TOU érépov. 


B. § 129, N. 14; H. §518d.; C. §499b.; D. p. 399; J. § 390d. 

The employment of the so-called Pluralis Majestaticus iseverywhere [0 
common in the Epistles, agreeably to the general character of their 
contents, as Rom. i. 5; 2 Cor. i. 8sqq.; Heb. xiii. 18, etc. Whether 
the 1st Pers. Plur. occurring here and there in the Gospels in the 
discourses of Jesus is to be understood in the same way, is disputed ; 
see the interpreters on Matt. iii. 15; John iii. 11. On the plural in 
such passages as Mark iv. 30 (rit dpousowpmer etc.) see § 139, 4 p. 209. 


ADVERBS IN LIEU OF THE PREDICATE. 115 
B. § 129, 13; C. $706; D. p. 454; J. § 375, 8. 

The power of adverbs to be employed as predicative limita- 11 
tions is far greater in the Greek language than, for example, 
in the Latin, owing to the readiness with which adverbs in 
Greek, without further change of form, can be turned into 
adjectives and substantives (§ 125, 10 p. 95). 

In the N. T. the following adverbs among others are found so used: 

éyyvs, e.g. 6 Kaipds ov, TO Tacxa, TO pyua eyy’s éorw Matt. xxvi. 
18; Rom. x. 8 (a quotn.), é€yyurepoy xiil. 11; mwAnotoy, eg. 
Luke x. 29, 36 ris éoriv pou mAnotov who ts my neighbor? (without 
the Art. according to § 124, 6 p. 87); moppw, Luke xiv. 32 avrov 
moppw ovtos; ovrws, Matt. i.18 7 yéveots ovtws Hv, xxiv. 27, 37; xix. 
10 «i ovrws éoriv 7 airia (if the case ts so), Rom. iv. 18 (a quotn.) 
ovrws éorat TO orépua cov (viz. as the stars of heaven), 1 Pet. ii. 15, 
etc. In this way is to be explained also the phrase 16 elvar toa Oew 
Phil. ii. 6; on the adverbial use of toa see Pape. 


B. $129, 14; H. § 667; C. § 686; D. § 409; J. § 652. 

The addition of the personal pronouns éya, etc., to the verb ff 
takes place, as usual, wherever emphasis, and in particular 
sensible antithesis to other subjects, renders them necessary ; 
see, for example, 1 Cor. xv. 36 av 8 omeipets, ob Gworrotetras etc. 
(cf. § 151,17 p. 388), but subsequently on repetition (vs. 37) 
merely 8 ovreipecs, Jolin vii. 84, 36; i. 19, 22, ete. 

Yet it is not to be overlooked that, — agreeably to what has been 
elsewhere brought forward respecting the immoderate use of the pro- 
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nouns, and in particular relative to airds as subject (see § 127, 9 p. 107, 
26 p. 118, § 130, 2 p. 142), — the personal pronouns were frequently 
employed where no reason of importance is obvious, and a 
native Greek, at least, would certainly have contented himself simply 
with the form of the verb. We mistake the character of the N. T. 
language, and should misapprehend many passages, should we attempt 
in this matter to apply the classic standard and assume in all 
cases a rhetorical reason for the use of the pronoun, —a procedure 
which would do injustice to the homely and simple narrative style, 
especially of the Gospels. Compare on this point such passages as 
Matt. xiv. 16; x.16; Mark vi. 37; xiv. 30; Rom. ii. 3; Gal. ii. 19; 
2 Cor. xi. 29, etc., or look up the numerous passages in which John 
avails himself of the personal pronoun as the subject of a finite verb. 
Accordingly we encounter here also, as we did above for instance in 
the case of the Possessives (atrov etc. § 127, 26 p. 118), a continual 
variation in the documents ; as some of the scribes, accustomed to the 
usage of the N. T., often added the pronouns, while others proceeded 
more according to classic principles and omitted the pronouns where 
they seemed to them superfluous. See, for example, simply in ref- 
erence to éyw the various readings on Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 27; John 
v. 36; vi. 40; xii. 50; xvi. 17; xvii. 19; xviii. 37, ete. 


B. § 129, N. 15; H. § 606; C. § 304; D. p. 372; J. § 467, 8. 

An instance of apposition to the omitted pronoun implied in the 
verbal ending, is 1 Pet. v. 1 wapaxad\G 6 oupmperButepos Kai paprus. 
This occurs most commonly with appositives in the f.7m of a participle 
(taking the place of a relative clause), examples of wuich are given 
§ 144, 9c) p. 295. 


UNEXPRESSED SuBsect (Germ. man, ete.). 
B. § 129, 15; J. §§ 373. 893. 


Although the language of the N.T. is far more liberal in 
its use of pronouns than the ordinary literary language (see 
12 above), yet frequently, when there is an abrupt change 
of the subject in a minor clause (co-ordinate or subordinate), 
there is found, as in the classics, no corresponding pronoun, 
where the connection is evident; e.g. Mark i. 27 rots mvevpacw 
ETLTATCEL, Kal UTTaKoVovoLW aUT@ SC. TA Tvevpata, 1 Cor. Vii. 36 
ovY aapTaver, yayeltwoay (Var. yayeitw), where any more 
precise specification would have been heavy, in :act intolerable. 

Thus Luke, relying on the inevitable suggestions of the context, 
felt no hesitation in writing, xv. 15 éxoAAjby dt rev modtTav, Kai 
drepy'ev (sc. 6 moXirys) aitov eis Tovs dypoty, ALi Vi. 6 ols ExTHOAD 
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dvutiov tav droordAwy, kat... éréOnxav (sc. of dmoaroAot) avrots Tas 
xepas. Luke iv. 39; xvii. 2 are still more simple and obvious; but 
Acts xvii. 2 xara 76 elwOos ro Tlavdyw eionAdev sc. 6 HataAos is harsh, and 
hardly Greek, on account of the subject of the leading clause being 
supplied from a subordinate adjunct; an Acts viii. 7 woAA@v trav 
€xovrwy mvevpara dxdafapra, Boovra (sc. Ta mvevpata) gwvy peyady 
€&)pxovro, where the subject of the leading clause is identical with the 
object of the preceding participial clause (on the other reading, Lchmn. 
{ Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. ], see p. 880), is anacoluthic, or to be explained by 
the blending of two constructions (§ 151, 10 p. 383). Examples from 
Paul’s Epistles, are, Gal. i. 23 nuyv ayvoovpevos ruts éxxAnoias ..., 
povov b€ axovovres Hoav viz. the members of the Jewish churches (see 
b) under 8 p. 130 above) ; 1 Cor. vii. 17 ef py, éxadory ws euépure 6 
KUPWS ... 4 OUTWS TEpLTaTEiTw SC éxacros (on the hyperbaton see § 151, 
18 p. 389). See, besides, other similar examples § 151, 10 p. 383.! 


B. § 129, N. 16; J. §§ 373. 898. 117 
Sometimes the unexpressed subject of a clause is also not to 15 
be found in what precedes, although a definite subject was 
in the writer’s mind. In such cases, as a rule it (a) may 
either be gathered from the necessary connection, or (b) Is 
assumed to be sufficiently known to the readers, e.g. in quota- 
tions, which in fact are so often given by hint and in a frag- 
mentary form. 
Examples of (a) are Heb. xi. 12 &0 wat ad’ évos éyeriOnoav viz. 
the posterity of Abraham, Rom. ix. 11 pyrw yernPevtwr unde tpagar- 


1} John v. 16 édy ris yn ({so &]; Lehm. €137) rdv dderApdy avrou auaprdvovra ..., 
aithoe:, wal dice: alte (why etc. is a case hard to decide. Winer (p. 427 5th ed. 
jcf. 7th ed. p. 523 (487)]) holds the interpretation of deWette and others (who, com- 
paring Jas. v. 14.5qq., would retain the same subject) to be harsh, which is by no 
means the case, since it has the grammatical sequence in its favor. It is opposed, 
however, by the use of the word &:3dva: in the sense of acquire, procure, a circum- 
stance which early induced ancient expositors to assume a new subject, viz. God. 
And the parallel passaye from James, notwithstanding its similurity, is not quite 
in point: in the first place, because there the predicate is owoe:, and secondly, 
because the causal relation between the two terms émorpépa: and owoas is different 
from that between airjoa: and dovva. For the owoa: is included in the émorpépas 
and the émorpeépas is thercby at the same time a cdoas. The other explanation 
of the passage in John (that of Winer, Liicke, etc.) is manifestly the harsher, not 
so much on account of the rapid change of subject, as because the subject under- 
stood (6 @eds) is also previously to be supplied as the object of aitnoe:. Neverthe- 
less, taking into consideration the usage given above, and in particular vs. 14 
(édy rt airdépeba ... dxove: nua), it seems to be the more probable; and the identity 
of the verbal forms (aityjae ... 8608 Mev. fie. Huther]) is no obstacle in the 
way of this construction; cf. Acts vi. 6 ete. above. 

“Yn the double Dative (avrg, auaprdvover\ cee § 133, 13 p. 179. 
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twy vt viz. Esau and Jacob (vs. 13), Luke xvi. 4 iva Séfwvrat pe eis 
Tovs oikouvs avray viz. the debtors subsequently mentioned, John 
xii. 5 8a ré rd pepo ovx éxpaby ... xat €600y wrwyxois viz. the proceeds, 
Rom. iv. 3, 22 ; Gal. iii. 6 ; Jas. ii. 23 (a quotation) éricrevoev "“ABpaap. 
7@ Gea, kai éXoyicGn aire cis Sexatoovvyy sc. ro mucrevew. Hence it 
harmonizes perfectly with the genius of the N. T. language to supply 
in John vii. 51 as subject of dxovoy, not vopos itself, but ‘he who is 
administering the law,’ and in Heb. x. 38 the general term man educed 
from dixatos (according to § 151, 23 d) p. 392). This latter passage 
Bleek takes otherwise; cf. also Hab. ii. 4, where the order of the 
clauses is reversed. 

Examples of (b): John vi. 31 (a quotation) dprov éx rov ovpavov 
Swxev airois payeiv, 2 Cor. ix. 9 (a quotation) éoxdpmoey, wxev rots 
mévynow * etc. 

B. § 129, 16; H. §504c.; C. § 671; D. §881b.; J. § 373, 2. 8. 
1¢ The case is different with apparently impersonal predicates, 
such as caAmieu, ctc., with which it is usual to supply a verbal 
concrete, as gadmuyxTns, etc.: 1 Cor. xv. 52 cadzrice yap, Kad 
Ol VeXpoL dvacTHooVTaL. 


Quite in accordance with this usage, the predicates A€yee or dyaotv 
are often found in the N. T. in quotations, 6 Oeds or even merely 
yeady being always to be supplied as subject; as, 1 Cor. vi. 16; 2 Cor. 
vi. 2; Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v.14; Heb. viii. 5; iv. 3 (eipyxev). 
Those subjects are also expressed, as in Gal. iv. 80; 1 Tim. v. 18, or 
to be supplied from the preceding context, as in Heb. i. 5sqq. Sim- 
ilarly with evdoxnoev in Col. i. 19 6 Geds is to be supplied, which is 
expressed in 1 Cor. i. 21; Gal. i. 15 (doubtful). Respecting dpfa- 
pevov (Luke xxiv. 47) see § 150, 7 p. 374. 


| B. § 129, 17; H. § 504; C. §671(d); D. §881 b.; J. § 373. 

17 Among the examples of this section respecting an unexpressed and 

118 indefinite subject (where in English we use zt e.g. tpooypaive, écece, 
édyAwoe) may be reckoned Acts ii. 3 ddOncav airois drapepilopevac 
yAwooa: woet mupos, wai exdOicev éf eva Exacrov airav, where the 
subject of éxadioey (zip or yA@ooa or mvevpa) has been designedly 
left obscure, on account of the mysterious and wonderful nature of the 
occurrence. More difficult grammatically is Luke xxiv. 21 tpiryy 
TAUTHY HLépav Ayet onuepov, ab ov ravra éyévero. The insertion of 
a definite personal subject viz. ‘Ijcotvs (Meyer) cannot be justified by 
later usage; for in this, dye when connected with an object, as 
NHEpay, Eros etc., either has the special signification to celebrate, solem- 
nize, a day (Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. in.), or is an imitation of the 
Latin use of agere annum (i.q. natum esse, to be old, Galen); see 
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Stephanus sub voce. Moreover, the assumption of a personal subject 
would only be allowable in case the following relative clause (d¢’ ob, 
etc.) also contained the same subject, or at least continued the nar- 
ration of occurrences relating to the same subject. Still more strange 
does it seem to supply "IopayA as subject from the preceding tov ‘Iopa7A 
(Bornem.). The majority of interpreters (deWette, etc.) have ac- 
cordingly taken the expression dye: ryv 7épav as impersonal (pretty 
nearly equivalent to 7 7uépa dyera:), which not only gives the simplest 
and most natural meaning, but agrees best with the following relative 
clause, which is likewise without a personal subject. Although this 
supposition seems no less than the other to have the ordinary 
usage against it, so that we must regard the expression in this sense 
as a draft pyOey, yet it finds its analogue in the use (likewise of isolated 
occurrence) of dwéxee (Mark xiv. 41) tt ts enough, more closely tt 
ts completed, all ts over.' All these terms (ayet, dméyet, éxadiev) are, 
however, to be carefully distinguished from the strict impersonals of 
the following section, since they stand out of all connection with verbal 
coustructions. The meaning of dye in the passage before us is given 
unequivocally in the ancient versions: tertius dies est, agitur. Cf. 
further on this subject § 130, 4 p. 144. 


B. § 129, 18; H. § 494; C. §571e.; D. §38l0.; J. § 873, Obs. 1. 

To the ordinary impersonal verbs (det, zpére, etc.) a few must be {§ 
added which are manifestly imitations of the Hebrew idiom or bor- 
rowed from the language of the Septuagint. Foremost among these 
are the common xat éyévero or éyévero d€ ("7*5),0n the varied construc- 
tion of which see § 141, 6 p. 276, and the phrase dvéBy ézi xapdtay 
(ad bp mby see Gesenius) 1 Cor. ii. 9 (cf. Luke xxiv. 38), which is 
used quit: after the manner of impersonal verbs in Acts vii. 23 dvéBn 
éri tHv Kapdiay avrov émuoxéacba etc. 


B. $129, 19; H. §504c.; C. §5710.; J. § 878, 7. 

The common modes of expressing the indefinite personal {9 
subject (English one, Germ. man) are by means of the 3d 
Pers. Plur. Act. or Mid. (even Luke xii. 20 is to be taken thus) 
and the 3d Pers. Sing. Pass., without any sensible difference ; 
hence both modes of expression are united in a single sentence 
in Luke xii. 48 wodv GyrnOnoetar map’ avtod ... Kal mepic- 119 
GOTEpOY aitijcovacLy avTov. 

That the 3d Pers. Sing. of the Active was thus used, the in- 

1 See on this passage my detailed exposition in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1858 3d 


Heft, and cf. the similar use of wepcéxes (equiv. to wepséxera:) in 1 Pet. ii. 6 
Tdf. (Treg. cod. Sin.]; see p. 144 note. 


‘s 
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definite ris being omitted (cf. B. § 129, N. 17), can reasonably be held 
only of 2 Cor. x. 10, in case we read ¢yow with Rec., Grsb., Tif 
[Treg., N] etc.: ai piv ericrodal, pyoiv, Bapeta etc. (Paci certainly 
looks like a correction, and the translation of the Vulgate ¢aqurunt 
like an interpretation, — suggested as it was by common usage). 
That with both these verbs, however, this usage, in parenthesis, is by 
no means unknown to Greek and Latin authors is seen e.g. in Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. p. 150; Plut. Mor. p.119 F.; Liv. 6. 40; Cic. de fin. 1. 2; 
4. 24, etc. 

Other passages, which are referred to this head, see under 1 a) 
p- 133 sq. 

OMISSION OF THE CopuLa. 
B. § 129, 20 and N. 18; H. § 508a.; C. §572; D. § 419; J. § 376. 

The omission of the copula in the 8d Pers. Sing. of the 
Tudicative is very common in all parts of the N. T., in fact it 
may be said, particularly in the Pauline Epistles, to be pre- 
ferred often throughout entire paragraphs. See a great mul- 
titude of such passages in Winer 584 (9544). 


This omission takes place 1) in aphorisms, sententious propositions, 
aud proverbial phrases, as murros 6 Geos, ob mavtwy 4 TioTts. v copa 
xal éy mvetpa, els xiptos, mavra xaOapa rots xabapois, rots b€ ariotots 
ovdev xaGapov; 2) in questions, and exclamations in an interrogative 
form, as ri coe dvopa ; Tis 7 dpeAca THS TEpLToUAS ; Tod ov 7 KavyNOIS; 
70 oxotos mécov (Matt. vi. 23), ws dvefepevvyra ta xpiara avroi, etc. 
3) in the customary formula @ (ot) 6voya or dvoza aire (atrod), as 
Mark xiv. 32 ywpiov ob 76 ovopa (Lehm. @ dvopa) TeOonpaver, Luke i. 
5 yuvy, xal 16 Gvopa atris "EXwdBer, 26, 27; ii. 25; vill. 41; xxiv. 
13, 18, etc., also when unconnected or parenthetic, as Jolin i. 6 dv- 
Opwros, Gvopa atte ‘Iwavrys, iii. 1 avOpuros, Nuxddquos ovopa aUTw ; 
4) especially with certain predicates (as indeed in Greek authors, see 
B. § 129, N. 18; D. § 419 (hb); J. § 376¢.),—for instance, with the 
notions necessary, possible, impossible with an Infinitive following, or 
to be supplied: Rom. xiii. 5 610 dvayxy trordccec Om, Heb. ix. 16, 23; 
vi. 4, 18 ev ols ddvvarov WevoarGat Oeov, x. 4; xi. 6,19 Taf. [eod. Sin. ; 
Treg. ], Gal. iv. 15 et dvvarov sc. Av; with hard: Acts xxvi. 14 o«Anpov 
go. Tpos Kéevtpa Aaxtilev; with righteous: 2 Thess. i. 6 etrep Sixatov 
-avramoduuvat, etc, Dd) before the Relative when the demonstrative 
correlate is also dropped, as paxdptos dvap, o0 ob py AoyicyTat Kr'ptos 
dpaptiav Rom. iv. 8; Jas. i. 12, etc.; on this cf. § 151, 24.c) p. 305. 

That no such rules as these, however, are invariable is obvious. 
Respecting other phrases, in part established formulas, such as 670» 
Ort, iva ti, Ti OTL, pLKpoV daOV Gav, Kepudatov é, etc., see the references 
in the Index, and § 151, IV. Ellipsis, pp. 390 sqq. 
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Of the other Persons, that most frequently omitted is the $1 
3d Pers. Plural egodv, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; Rom. iv. 7, etc., 120 
particularly in the course of such statements and deductions 
as (according to the preceding paragraph) are generally de- 
livered with the omission of the copula; as, Rom. iv. 14; xi. 

16; 1 Cor. i. 26; xiii. 8; Heb. ii. 11, etc. 


Ir the first and second Persons the omission more rarely 
occurs, — as a rule, only when the person is expressly designated by 
means of the personal pronoun, as in John xiv. 11 murrevere ore eyw év 
Tw TaTpi Kal 6 marnp év cuoi, Mark xii. 26 éyw 6 Oeds ‘ABpadp, 2 Cor. x. 
7 xabws avros Xpuorov, ovrws xai ypets, John xvii. 23 éyw év avrois xai 
ov é& éuot; sometimes also where the person is readily suggested by 
the context, and in other respects no ambiguity arises, as 2 Cor. xi. 6 
ei 5¢ cai Busrys rp Adyw (sc. cil) GAN’ ov TH ywwoe, Rev. xv. 4 ris od 
pn poBnOy, Kipte> ... Gre povos Gatos sc. el. 

Also when the construction requires the Subjunctive, or 
the Optative (in wishes), or the Imperative, we find the 
copula omitted ; yet here again but rarely. 


The Subjunctiveé: 2 Cor. viii. 13 od yap iva dAdo dveons, div 
de OAs sc. 7 Or yévnrat which is subsequently used vs. 14; viii. 11 
Grws, kaOarep 4 mpoOvpia Tov GéAav, ovTws TO émereAéoas ex Tov Exe. 
The Optative is omitted, particularly in certain very current 
phrases which have become standing formulas for expressing a wish, 
as tNews cot sc. Oeds Matt. xvi. 22, eipyvn tyiv, 7 xapts ped tuav, 6 Beds 
THS EipyVYS ETA TavTWY Uw, etc. The Imperative, particularly 
in connection with preceding imperatives or demands, so that the form 
to be supplied is necessarily sugyested, as Col. iv. 6 (wepurareire ...), 
6 Aoyos tpav wavrore év xapirt, Heb. xiii. 4,5; Luke i. 28; Rom. xii. 
9 sqq. Respecting pydev coi etc., see 23 below. 

Remark. Whether in the doxologies (Rom. xi. 36; xvi. 25 sq.; 
Gal. i. 5; Jude 25; Rev. i. 6, etc.) and in the opening formulas, as 
evAoyntos 6 Geos Kati warnp 2 Cor. i. 38; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3 (cf. the 
song of praise in Matt. xxi. 9), we are to supply «ty or éorw, or the 
Indicative éoriv, may be doubtful. Yet in view of Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. 
xi. 31 and particularly 1 Pet. iv. 11 (cf. the various readings on Matt. 
vi. 13) the Indicative éoriv decidedly deserves the preference. 


Strictly speaking, every case of the omission and insertion % 
of a verbal idea ought to be treated in the chapter concerning 
Ellipsis. Since, however, a sharp discrimination in terms the 
supply of which is left solely to our own judgment is quite 


impossible, it seems to be expedient to treat in this place also 
18 
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of the case where the verb to oe supplied is a general term, 
closely allied to the copula, as qapetvas, yeverOar, éOeiv, aid 
the like. In every instance it will be found that the supply 
of the absent verbal idea (expressed as it is by us in various 
ways) is facilitated by other parts of the sentence, in particular 

121 by a Dative (as the verb’s regimen) or a relation indicated 
by Prepositions. 


Here belongs primarily the Hebraistic formula (2 Chron. xxxv. 21; 
2 Sam. xvi. 10; xix. 22), which, however, is not unknown to the 
Greeks (Arr. Epict. 1,1, 16, etc.), that occurs in the Gospels: ré guot xat 
coi, Matt. viii. 29 ; Mark 1. 24; v. 7; Luke iv. 34; viii. 28; John ii. 4 
[A.V. what have I to do with thee|so Luther, (cf. Schweigh. on Herod. 
5. 33), — even when the connection requires an Imperative, as Matt. 
Xxvii. 19 pydey cot Kat Tw Sixaiw éxetvw. Also the phrase (quite classic) 
ri mpos O€; TL mpos Has; Lat. guid hoc ad me [ A.V. what is that to 
thee | Luther was gehts dich an (Herm. de ellip. p. 111), Matt. xxvii. 4; 
John xxi. 22, 23; similarly 1 Cor. v.12 ré yap prot rovs é&w xpivew ; 
Other phrases with the Dative are 1 Cor. vi. 13 ra Bpwyara ry 
Kora Kal 7 KowAia Tots Bowpacw (exist for etc.), Rom. xi. 11 tw atrwv 
raparrupate 7) cwrnpia tots verw (has come), iv. 18 ob yap 8a vopov 
H érayyeXia tro ABpadu. 

In connection with Prepositions: Heb. vi. 8 is rd réAos eis 
xavow, 1 Cor. xv. 21 80 dvOpwrov Oavaros Kal O dvOpwrov advacracts 
vexpov, Acts x. 15 duwvy pos airdv sc. éyévero (cf. vs. 13), 1 Cor. iv. 20 
ovx év Adyw 7 Bactrcia tov Oeod ddA’ vy Suvvaper, 2 Cor. iv. 15 ra wavra 
80 tuas, Rom. iv. 9 & paxapupeds obros ext tiv repropry ete. (refer to)’ 
Matt. xxvii. 25 ro afua airod éf nas, Acts xviii. 6 éxt tHv Kehadrny 
tpov sc. yeverOw or EAOor (cf. Matt. xxiii. 35). And with an Adverb 
instead: Heb. x. 18 dzrov ddects rovTwr, ovxére tpoopopa epi duaprias. 
Without any adjunct: 1 Cor. xv. 40 xai cwpara érovpdvia Kat owpara 
értyeta (i.e. there are, after the analogy of i. 26, ete.). | 

The numerous passages in which the predicate is only to be 
supplied from the preceding context, are not noticed further here. 

With this whole section compare § 151, IV. pp. 390 sq. 


THE CASES. 
NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 
B. § 129 a.; H. §§ 541-48; C. § 401; J. §§ 476 eqq. 
1 The instances in which the Nominative stands instead of 
other Cases are chiefly occasioned by Anacoluthon (Noms. 
Absol.) or by loose construction, and will accordingly be 


treated of clsewhere. 
(1 Cf. p. 394.] 
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Respecting the Nom. in appositional adjuncts see § 123, 5 p. 78;— 
for the Acc. in instances of two Acc., § 131,8 p. 151; — in par ticipial 
clauses and instances of Nom. Absol. in general, § 144, 4sqq. p. 291, 
13 p. 298; § 151, 4sqq. p. 379, and numerous examples in § 151, 
10 p. 383. 

The interjection ¢5o0v and (especially in John) even ide, like 
the Latin ecce and en, are followed by a Nominative. (The 
frequent occurrence of these interjections, both in narration 
and in argument, is probably derivable not merely from thie 
©. T. alone, but from the popular language in general; hence 
they appear more and more frequently in the later period, 
after Christ.) See numerous examples of ‘dou particularly in 
Matt., Luke, and the Apocalypse ; of tée with a Nom. following, 
in Mark iii. 84 Tdf. (Treg. cod. Sin.], xvi. 6; John i. 29, 36, 
48; xix. 5 [cdou Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.], 14, 26, 27,—in these 
passages, therefore, it is an interjection; on the other hand, 
when connected with the Acc. it is the ordinary Imperative of 
eloov, as in Johu xx. 27. 

Peculiar to the Apocalypse is the frequent combination efdov xai 
idov likewise followed by a Nom., as in iv. 1; vi. 2, 5, ete. Yet the 
author sometimes allows himself the syntactic liberty of letting both 
cases (Nom. and Acc.) follow interchangeably, so that eidov again 
governs the Acc. although the Nom. has preceded; as, xiv. 14 eidoy 
xai iov vepéAn Aven ... Kat xaOyuevoy etc. Cf. iv. 1-4, and vii. 9 
which is spoken of in § 123, 5 p. 78 above. 

The Nominative stands quite absolutely and as an incom- 
plete parenthesis, where it is employed as a closer limita- 
tion of the predicate, —hence adverbially. 


It is so used in temporal limitations, in Luke ix. 28 éyévero pera 
tovs Adyous ToUTOUS, WOE TuEepat OKT, Kat TapadaBwy etc., Matt. xv. 32 
omAayxviomar..., OTe non Wuepar TpEts Mpoopevovow; in modal lim- 
itations, Mark vi. 40 dvérecov rpactat mpaciai (see p. 30); in vs. 39 
the construction of Acc. with Infin. requires us to take ovprocta cupr- 
ow as Accusative (cf. Luke ix. 14). With this use of the Nom. we 
may connect the (Johannean) parenthesis ovoza atta spoken of § 129, 
20, 3) p. 136, for which other writers employ either the Accusative 
adjunct rovvoua (§ 131, 12 p. 153), or most commonly the Dative 
évopare followed by that case of the proper name which the construc- 
tion requires, as Acts x. 1 dvyp tes dvopare KopyvjAcos, Matt. xxvii. 32 
etpov dyOpwrov évopart Xivwva, Acts xxvii. 1 ékarovrdpyy évopare 
‘TovAiv, etc. 
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Respecting a second Nom. and the periphrasis with eis for the 
predicate-Nom. see in connection with § 131, 7 p. 150. 

+ The remark (B. § 129a. 1) that the Vocative in classic 
Greek commonly takes the interjection @ before it, does not 
hold in the N. T. On the contrary, not only is this sign of 
the Voc. in itself rare (used only sixteen times in all), but in 
most of these instances it is more than a mere sign of the 
Voc., inasmuch as the expression generally has an emphatic 
character, and so contains rather an exclamation than a 
simple address. 


For example, Matt. xvii. 17 (and parall. pass. Mark ix. 19; Luke 
ix. 41) & yeved admuoros, Rom. xi. 33 & Baos zAovrov, Luke xxiv. 25; 
Gal. iii. 1 & dvonro, Acts xiii. 10 & wAnpys ravros ddAov. As a simple 
address in classic style it occurs, strictly speaking, only in the Acts 
(i. 1; xviii. 14; xxvii. 21), for even 1 Tim. vi. 20; Matt. xv. 28; 
Rom. ii. 1, 3; Jas. ii. 20 are not without a certain emphatic accent. 


5 Even when the Vocative has its own form, that of the Nom- 
inative is not unfrequently chosen (as in the classics). The 

123 Voc. of the 2d declension in e is still found most frequently, 
as xevé avOpwire, SodA€ trovnpé, uié, kvpte (this last word always 
in this form if it has not the article, see below), even Océ pov 
(cf. p.12). In the 3d declension, with the exception perhaps 
of those nouns which are often used in the Vocative, as wdrep, 
Baowred, the Nominative is ordinarily used; in Luke xii. 20, 
also, and 1 Cor. xv. 86, most of the mss. [Sin. also] give agpwv 
instead of adpoy (Grsb.). 


The language of the N. T., like that of the Old, differs, however, 
essentially from the ordinary literary language in this: that the 
Vocative, besides taking the form of the Nom., very often takes the 
Article besides (6, of, etc.);' cf. 6 p. 141. Examples abound: 
Matt. xi. 26 vai, 6 rarnp, Mark v. 41 16 xopdouoy, éyepe (although the 
preceding Aramaic word, raA:0a, has no article), Luke xviii. 11, 13 6 
Geds, AdoOyri pos, John xx. 28 6 xipids prov xat 6 Oeds pov, Rom. viii. 15 
aBBa, 5 raryp, Col. iii. 19 of avdpes, dyarare, Jas. v. 1 dye viv, of 
mAovcto, kAavoare, Rev. xv. 3 Stxaua ai 6d0f wov, 6 Bacwevs Trav eOviiv. 
Also in quotations: Acts xiii. 41; Heb. i. 8, 9; x. 7, ete. 


1 That this use is not a mere Hebraism (cf. Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 654; Gr. § 107, 
Rem. 2) but rooted in the popular and colloquial language of the Greeks 
is expressly recognized by Bernhardy (Syntax p. 67), who cites in support of it 
many examples from Aristophanes and the Dialogues of Plato (Ar. Pac. 466° 
Plat. Symp. p. 218 B). 
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B. $129a.2; H. $538; C. $401, 8; D. $407; J. §§ 467. 476. 

A number of the passages in which the Nom. with the article seems 6 
to be used as Voc. may also be suitably taken as those in which 
adjuncts in apposition with the Voc., and even additions sub- 
joined with «ai, take the form of the Nom. with the article, 
according to well-known laws of the Greek language. This is the 
case when particular persons are expressly designated: Luke xi. 39 
iuets of Papwator, Rom. xiv. 4 ob ris ef, 6 xpivwy; ii. 1 etc.; even if 
the preceding pronoun stands in a different case —an irregularity 
sufficiently explained by § 123, 5 p. 78: Luke vi. 25 ovai tpiv, of 
€umret Ano pévot. In the case of adjuncts with «ai: Acts xiii. 16 
avdpes “IopanXirae xai of doBovpevor etc., 26; Rev. xviii. 20 otpavé xat 
oi dywt. In particular we may refer to this head (in accordance 
with § 144, 9d) p. 295) participial adjuncts with the Impera- 
tive, which frequently occur in the N. T., as Matt. vii. 23 dsroxwpetre 
ot épyafopevor, xxvii. 40; Mark xv. 29; Gal. iv. 21, 27 (a quotn.), 
Eph. v. 14; Jas. iv. 13; Rev. xii. 12; xvi. 3. 


Tas Osiique Cases In GENERAL. 
B. § 180, 1-4; C. §§ 897 0q.; D. §§ 148. 469; J. §§ 471 89. 

The settlement of the fundamental signification of the 1 
oblique cases forms a leading subject of general Greek gram- 
mar, and in particular of philosophic researches in syntax. 
But to institute such investigations in a special grammar like 
the present would not only be a departure from its aim, but 124 
would lead to but meagre or even incorrect results, since the 
language of the N. T. is already far removed from the primary 
and formative period of the Greek tongue. In this particular 
the process of development in the language must be regarded 
as completed, and the results attained in the general grammar 
as respects prose usage must accordingly be assumed as already 
established, and valid in the main also as respects the N. T. 
language. Since, however, with the decline of a nation a 
decline is wont as a rule to appear in its language also, we 
shall naturally find, in the writings of the N. T. as well as of 
the later writers generally, the syntactic combinations, and 
consequently the cases also, no longer employed with such 
precision and clearness of reference as prevailed in the earlier 
language. Hence we shall see many verbs construed with dif- 
ferent cases from those used in the earlier language; and 
in particular, the more analytic and decomposed language of 
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later writers will often use prepositions with their cases, 
where the earlier language was satisfied with the simple cases. 
Instances of this sort, as matters belonging strictly to the 
province of N. T. grammar, we shall naturally have to treat 
with special prominence in the course of the following para- 
graphs; yet completeness of specification, as respects the cases 
and other constructions, in reference to every individual 
verb, it does not fall (as has been already intimated in the 
preface) within the limits of N. T. grammar to give. 


B. § 180, 5 and N.1; H. § 505; J. §§ 893. 894. 

Such an essential departure, as has been alluded to, from 
the ordinary usage, we encounter at once in the application 
of the general principle that the ancient languages often neg- 
lect to designate the object (immediate or remote), where it 
is already sufficiently clear from the connection; and in par- 
ticular, are wont to express it but once if two verbs in any 
way connected have an object in common,— thereby 
avoiding a multitude of those pronouns that often so encum- 
ber modern languages. 


The language of the N. T., however, especially that of Luke and 
of the Ep. to the Heb., is not so far removed from the ordinary Greek 
as not to avail itself of this advantage; as may be seen from a 
considerable number of examples: Matt. xili. 44 @noavpw, ov etpwy 
avOpwiros expuwev, xxvii. 65 dodaricacbe sc. tov tagpuv, Mark vi. 5 
dppwcros émibeis tas yxelpas eOeparevcev, Luke xiv. 4 émAaPopevos 
iacaro avrov alt améAvoev, John x. 29 6 warnp, 6s dédwxev pot 8C. ara, 
Acts xiii. 3 étOévres ras yelpas atrots dméAvocay, Eph. v. 11 aa ovyKot- 
vwvelre ToIs Epyois Tois aKaprrots, waAXov S€ Kat édeyxere, Heb. xi. 19 €x 
vexpav éyetpev Suvaros 6 Geos, 1 Cor. x. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 2, etc. 

But far more frequently than is the case even in still later Greek 
prose writers, we find (in accordance with the great preference for 
pronominal constructions often mentioned already) the object expressed 
by a pronoun, especially airés; so that here, too, the influence of 
Oriental usage is unmistakable, (cf. § 127, 9 sqq. p. 107 sq., 26 p. 118, 
§ 129, 12 p. 131 .6q.); as, Mark x. 16 évayxaAwodmevos aira, Tides Tas 
xeipas én’ aira xarevddye aira [Tdf. Treg. évayx. abr. xarevAcyer riBeis 
ras xelpas éx aira after codd. Sin. Vat.; cf. § 127, 26 p. 119], Luke 
xvi. 2 dwvyjoas airov elev aita, Matt. xviii. 2 tpooxaderdmevos macdiov 
éornoev airo év péow. (But in John xv. 2 there are other reasons for 
the repetition by means of the pron. aird, see § 151, 4 p. 380.) Col. 


ii. 13 iuas vexpovs ovras ... cuve{woroinoey vpas. 
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To the same origin is to be attributed the repetition of the same 
object in several clauses connected by conjunctions (cf. e.g. Josh. xxiii. 
2; xxiv. 20; Neh. ix. 34; 1 Macc. i. 6, etc.), as Luke xxiv. 50 é&yyayev 
airous ... Kai evAdyyoev airovs, cf. Matt. xxii. 37 (and its parallel 
Mark xii. 30), Rev. ix. 21, etc.; also the un-Greek constructions 
in which to the Participle, with and without the art., the pronoun 
autos (not otros or éxeivos, on which see § 144, 21 p. 306) is subjoined 
in the same case quite without emphasis,'! —as Matt. v. 40 ro 
GéXovri cor xptOnvar ... apes aitw@ xai 7d ipdroy, iv. 16; Rev. vi. 4; 
Jas. iv. 17 eiddre xadov rorety kat py Totovvrt, aapria att@ éotiv, — yes, 
even when it has already been used with the Participle. is repeated 
again (cf. Col. ii. 13 above), as Matt. xxvi. 71 é£eA@dvra airov eis tov 
avAava, eldev airov GAAy, Vili. 23 éuBavre aire eis 7d rAotov, YKoAovOnoay 
airg, and also frequently elsewhere in Tdf.’s text [eds. 2, 7] cf. Matt. 
vill. 1, 5, 28; xxi. 23; Mark ix. 28, ete. ;? and lastly, the practice 
(also anomalous), in constructions with the Gen. absol. and sometimes 
also with the Acc. and Infin., of expressing the subject by means of a 
pronoun, although it has already been given in the leading clause; see 
on this in its place § 141, 4p. 274, and § 145, 1 sqq. p. 314 sq. 

RemaRK. In Matt. xxi. 41 xaxots xaxas drroAéoe avrovs the pronoun 
atrovs was formerly held to be a superfluous addition. Modern ex- 
egesis, however, has acknowledged airovs to be the true object, so 
that xaxovs is the word which ought to be held to be the rhetorical 
addition, made out of fondness for paronomasia, just as was often 
the case in Greek authors; as, Lucian, Pisc. xaxovs xaxds dzrorpiomev. 
That the Latin versions and church fathers seem to take no notice of 
avrous is solely owing to the impossibility of reproducing both words 
in their foreign idiom (as in our own also); and to take airovs par- 
titively quite contradicts the sense of the passage. 


1Tsolated instances of this use adduced from Greek authors do not suffice to 
stamp it as an ordinary Greck constructior. Where we find something similar 
occasionally even in later Greek writers, other causes (generally rhetorical) as 
perspicuity, emphasis, the separation by parentheses of words belonging together, 
etc., have occasioned the repetition of the pronoun; whereas the frequent 
occurrence of this construction in the N. T., considering its small extent, warrants 
us in inferring a formal usage. 

2 We see from this that the assumption that all such cases as these last named 
are examples of the so-called Dative absolute (§ 145, 5 p. 316) is quite 
erroneous. On the contrary, the dative is everywhere governed by the verb of the 
leading clause. The abnormal addition of avrg etc. in the leading clause led to 
this false assumption, and probably also often in ancient times to the alteration 
(of the mss.) into the Gen. absol., which in fact is itself not according to rule. Cf. 
besides § 145, 2 p. 315. [Tdf. ed. 8 adopts the Gen. Abs. (with Treg. Lchm.) in 
all except the first. | 
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B. § 180, N.2; H. § 684; C. $577; D. § 490; J. § 859. 

The remark that verbs originally transitive, by the frequent 
omission of an easily supplied object or of a reflexive pronoun, 
assume in the Active voice a neuter signification, is so well 
established and applies so commonly to all languages, that it 
seems to be quite sufficient simply to give a list here of a 
number of verbs so used in the N. T.; the usage is so wide- 
spread that we must desist from attempting to give a com- 
plete collection of the passages where it occurs, as well as 
from referring to analogous instances of the use of the same 
verbs by other writers. We find the following used thus 
intransitively : 


ayecy, particularly in the summons aye, adywuev (on aye in Luke 
xxiv. 21 see § 129, 17 p. 134),—together with the compounds 
tmayecv (very frequent, especially in the Gospels, where it seems to 
take the place of the wanting téva, see § 137, 10a) p. 204), rapdyecv 
to pass by, pass on, éwavayetv to return or merely to put off (Matt. 
xxi. 18; Luke v. 3, 4), dedyecv to pass, repedyecv to go about (Acts 
xiii. 11), in this sense it then (according to the analogy of those Middle 
verbs that, having acquired a new, transitive, sense, take an object 
of their own, ef. B. § 135, 5) takes after it a new object, viz. of the 
place, a8 xwyas, dAnv trav Tadcvaliav (Mark vi. 6 etc.), mpodyesy to 
go before (Mark xi. 9), likewise with a new object when used in this 
sense —a use of this verb peculiar to the N. T., and particularly to 
Matt. and Mark, as zpoiyev airovs went before them Matt. ii. 9 ete. 
(so mpo€épyerGon with the Acc. of a person Mark vi. 33; Luke xxii. 
47, perhaps after the Latin) ; 

éxecv, for example xadas, éoxaruws, (as in colloquial Latin bene habet);. 
thus €xev xara twos means to have something against any one, be angry 
with him, Rev. ii. 4, 20; cf. Herme pastor, Mandatum 2 (Sin.), — 
together with the compounds amwéyxecv to be at a distance (on arexe 
sufficit see § 129, 17 p. 135), é é€xecy to stay, both literally (Acts xix. 
22) and in a tropical sense, sc. vovv, to direct the mind to something 
(Acts ili. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 16), in which sense mpocéyev especially is. 
current, Urepéyxecv preesse, valere, and with a new object superare, 
prestare, évéxecv to watch, be on the watch for any one, tnsidzart, 
mepréxectt runs, stands written 1 Pet. ii. 6 Tdf. [Treg.],' év yaorpi. 
éxecv to be with child; 


1 Tlepséxes must be taken intransitively in this passage whether we read with 
Rec. and others [cod. Sin. also éy (r7) ypagq, or with Lchm. % ypagh (sc. obras: 
or révde toy tpdrov, cf. 2 Mace ix. 18; xi. 16; 1 Macc. xv. 2; Joseph. Antt. 12, 
4,10, etc.). To which of these two readings we ought to give the preference it ie 
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BaAXeuv to storm against, rush upon, of the wind (Acts xxvii. 14), 
and the compounds émBadAew of the waves (Mark iv. 37), in the 
signification to fall to Luke xv. 12,' tpoBddAecyv to sprout (Luke 
«xi. 30), cuz BdarAAecy in various senses (see the lexicons) ; 

xAXivecyv to incline, together with the compound éxxAivew ; 

otpégdecy to turn (away) one’s self (Acts vil. 42) together with 
the compounds dvaocrpédecy, Erratpepety; 

dmoppimrery to throw one’s self off; 

rapadouvas to offer, to present itself? (Mark iv. 29) ; 

é€vioxvecty transitive and intransitive in Luke (see Wahl) ; 

dvaXdvety to go away, depart, also to return i.e break up, rise 
from, a meal (uke xii. 36) in order to go home (vtxade pera Setxvov 
avaAvew Plut. Tib. Gracch. 14); cxaraAdverv to put up as at an inn 
(common in later writers in this sense);— not to mention many 
others, whose intransitive signification has always been in use side by 
side with the transitive, as avgdvew (p. 54), owevdew, mpoxorrev, dcarpi- 
Bev, redevray, etc., or whose object was almost uniformly omitted be- 
cause involved in the signification of the verb, as dvotyew, dvaxdurreu, 
yapety, etc. 

In other cases the omission of the object is not a result of the usage 
by virtue of which the verb comprises the objective relation in itself, 


hard to decide, since the balance of authority is in favor of the latter, but other 
and internal considerations favor the former. See my Essay in the Stud. u. Krit. 
for 1858 p. 509. 

1In Mark xiv. 72 nal ériBarwy xdrAacev, the verb éw:BadAAew has received the 
most diverse interpretations; see the commentaries. ‘The interpretation common 
formerly (Luther, he began to weep |Tyndale, Cranmer, A.V. margin]) is supported, 
indeed, by the ancient versions, the variant %ptaro xAaiew, and the gloss of Suidas 
éwéBade fptaro; but is both too weak for the tenor of the passage, and also phil- 
ologically inaccurate, since éwéBade, as even the addition (éxexelpnoev) in Suidas 
shows, may mean conatus est, but not coept. It would harmonize best with the 
connection, considering the parallel narratives (&«eAavoev mixpos Matt. xxvi. 75; 
Luke xxii. 62), to take éw:Baddy adverbially in the sense of tdrepBaddAdvras (cf. 
the Hebrew o773n in 1 Sam. xx. 41; see Gesen. under 2°33); but such a use 
cannot be proved. ‘The most satisfactory interpretation philologically is that 
éx:Baray (sc. Toy vouv) is equivalent to évvoheas considering i.e. taking to heart, in 
case it is designed to intensify the preceding davexyfobn. See a number of very 
appropriate precedents for this signification in Wetstein in loc. 

2 The 2d Aor. wapadotva, in analogy with other (syncopated) 2d Aor. forms, is 
found in the Sept. also with this purely intransitive meaning, e.g. Isa. xlvii. 3. 
Hence in 1 Pet. ii. 23 (xdoxwv ob jweirer, wapedi8ov Bt rH Kpivorts Bixales), it 
appears to be not only more in accordance with the sense but with philology also 
to supply with the Imperfect (wapedidou) an object like ra davrov (or xploww) 
from the context (with Luther et al.), not éaurdy (deWette). The passage cited 
by deWette, Josh. xi. 19 (not ii. 19), runs quite different y in the Vat. ms. On 
wapadiSdéva: in the sense of permitto, also with the objec (a thinz) omitted, see 
Stephanus (Paris ed.) sub voce p. 247. 

19 
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but the objects are easily supplied from the context: as eg. 
aipecy sc. dyxupay Acts xxvii. 18, oxdarecy sc. ynv Luke xiii. 8, 
addavilery, xrXé€mrecv sc. xpnpara Matt. vi. 19, dteopvaacey sc. 
retyos Matt. vi. 19, ba ov (sc. pwr see Wetst.) nai Bonoov Gal. iv. 
27, oTpaaov ceavtT@ sc. xAivm Acts ix. 34, xara xeghadns 
128 €xwyv sc. xaAvupa or simply re 1 Cor. xi. 4, €rocpalerv sc. xardAvpa 
Luke ix. 52, cvAAapBavecv and ovAdr. év yaorpé sc. viov Luke 
i. 24, 31; or the objects to be supplied are altogether generat 
cerms, as droorTéAXAety, wéprety S&C. TWas, AKUVOAS S&C. Tara, 
cap§ xat alua ovx amexadupey cor viz. that of which I am speaking 
Matt. xvi. 17; or are intentionally left in the dark by the writer 
on account of the variety of notions it is possible to supply, and the 
choice among them is referred to the reader, as Jas. iv. 2,3; Col. ii. 21. 
Respecting the omission of the object (or of the whole) with parti- 
tive statements, see § 132, 6 p. 158. 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 
B. $131, 2; H. §544a.: C. §472f.; D. § 464; J. § 544. 
1 Among the verbs which by governing the Acc. depart as a 
rule from English and German usage, the following in the 
N. T. deserve special mention : 


Those signifying to speak well or ill (defame): «adds, xaxws 
A€yev, as usually with the Acc., but only used by Luke in vi. 26; Acts 
xxiii. 5 (quotn.). The common verb for defame is BAaodypety, like- 
wise used with the Acc., as well of the person Matt. xxvii. 39 (or instead 
ovopa Jas. ii. 7; d0gas Jude 8) as of the thing Mark ili. 28, sometimes 
also with eis Mark iii. 29; Luke xii. 10, with éy 2 Pet. ii. 12 év ols 
ayvoutow BrAacdypoivres (see § 143, 10 p. 287), which, however, des- 
ignates rather the sphere wrthin which the evil speaking occurs. 
Respecting dvedilew, xarapacBar, see § 133,9 p. 177; to do well: 
ev and xadas zovety with the Dat.: Luke vi. 27; Mark xiv. 7 Lchm. 
[Treg.] (yet cf. Tdf. ed. 7 in loc.), Matt. v.44 Grsb. The use of 
movey With the Acc. of a word expressing time, a8 yxpovoy, Tpets pjvas, 
éviayrov etc. for our spend (commorari) is peculiar, e.g. Acts xv. 33; 
xviii. 23; xx. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 25; Jas. iv. 13, (elsewhere also in later 
writers) ; to flee: qevyey in its strict sense (to run away) is 
construed only with do (in Rev. xx. 11 hebraistically azo tpoowrov), 
particularly with persons, dr avrov, df tyov, and with abstracts 
instead, as avo xpicews, dpyys, eidwAoAarpeias, Luke ili. 7; Matt. xxiii. 
33; 1 Cor. x. 14 (purely local, Mark xvi. 8); in the signification to 
avoid, abstain from, with the Acc. (of the thing) e.g. ratra, ryv zop- 
veiav, etc. Heb. xi. 34 (épvyov oropara payaipys) is anexception. The 
corapound éxdevyev takes only the Acc. or is used absolutely, see 
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Wahl, (é« purely local in Acta xix. 16); on dwodevyew see § 132, 5 p. 
158 ; to swear: duwey, with the Acc. only in Jas. v. 12; else- 
where with a preposition, and after the example of the Hebrew (cf. 
Gesen. under 93%) most frequently by far with év, sometimes with xara 
and the Gen. Heb. vi. 13, 16, with eis (after a preceding ev, cf. § 147 
under eis and év) Matt. v. 34 sq. ‘OpxtLew and évopxiLew (1 Thess. v. 
27) to adjure, always with two Accs., see Wahl; on the other hand, 
éfopxilev with xara Matt. xxvi. 63. Cf. § 151, 24b) p. 394. 

Remark. With vixav the objective limitation is connected once 
by ék— quite unique, yet not so surprising in the language of the 
Apoc. abounding as it does in solecisms— (as it were, to win the 
victory over, Lat. victoriam ferre ex): Rev. xv. 2 rovs vuxavras éx Tov 
Onpiov, Vulg. gus vicerunt bestiam. 


B. §131, N. 3; H. §5440.; C. §472b.; J. § 489, Obs. 2, 

On the construction of verbs expressing anemotionof the mind &% 
see § 133, 23 p. 185. Only those are connected with the Acc. of the 129 
person, which, like éAceiv, oixretpew, are pure transitives. On evdoxety 
with the Acc. see as above. 


B. § 181 N. 4; H. § 764 b.; C. § 598 a.; J. § 669, 1. 

The Impersonal d5e€¢ (and déov éoriv Acts xix. 36) is followed only 3 
by the Acc. and Infin. or, in general sayings, by the Infin. alone. Cf. 
§ 132,12 p. 164. Xp occurs but once, likewise with the Infin.: 
Jas. iii. 10. 

B. $131, 8; H. § 644; C. § 577; D. § 430; J. § 359. 

To the verbs whose signification is originally or predom- 4 
inantly intransitive, but which are rendered transitive by the 
addition of an object, belong, among others from the N.T., 
the following: pa@nrevew to be a disciple (verbs in evw formed 
from nouns and expressing the state or action of their 
primitives, B. §119,3a.), reva Matt. xxviii. 19 etc., Opray Bevery 
to hold a triumph, twa (Plutarch) Col. ii. 15; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 
also €usropeverOai twa 2 Pet. ii. 8, aewav, Siupdav Sinacocdvny 
Matt. v. 6, OrApess pe pévovow (me manent) Acts xx. 23— 
according to a later and rather poetic use of the word. 

On the other hand, «xAadecy and wev@etv are found but once 
with the Acc. of the object (Matt. ii. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 21), elsewhere 
always with éri and the Acc. or the Dat. see § 147 p.336 sq.; xpoo- 
kuvety is joined to the Dative uniformly by Paul, and predominantly 
by the other writers (or to évermwy twos § 133, 3 p. 172); in the 
Apocalypse it is construed with both the Dat. and the Acc. (as 
in the Septuagint) without the slightest difference. Its synonym 
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yovumerety is always followed by the Acc. (or €uxpooGev) ; evay- 
yeALeoOar is connected indiscriminately now with the Dat., now with 
the Acc., of the person (see more below, nos. 5, 6); hence in the 
Passive wrwyot evayyeAovra: Matt. xi. 5; Luke xvi. 16; Heb. iv. 
2, 6, etc., (the Act. ebayyeAiLecv occurs only in the Apocalypse). 


B. § 181, 4; H. §547; C. §477; D. § 466; J. § 648, 2. 

5 The construction by which an intransitive verb takes the 
Acc. of its kindred abstract noun (udynv payecOa, uBpitev 
vBpwv, etc.) rendered more definite by an adjunct, is not only 
current in the N.T., but, — fostered as it was by the analogous 
Hebrew usage (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 809sq. [Gr. § 185, Rem. 
1.]) and consequently by the Sept. also, — was taken up eagerly 
and even extended. 


Thus we find the following constructions used, and with the re- 
quisite closer limitation: avéew avéyouw, dpapravew dpapriav, Javpalev 
Gaia, dporoyeiv épodoytay, kpiow xpivew, orparevecOat orpareiav, dywvi- 
LerOat dyava, xaipewv xapdv, PoBov (also rronow | Pet. iii. 6) poPetoGar; 
and in the Passive Bazrwpa BarrwOjva Mark x. 38 etc., évdedupe- 
vos &vdupa yauov Matt. xxii. 11, cavpariLerOar xaitpa péya Rev. xvi. 9,— 
where Barripa, &dvpa, xatpa are the Accusatives of the object 
retained in the change of the verb to the Pass. (Mid.); see B. § 134, 
N. 2. 

Different from the above are those expressions in which the Ac- 
cusative takes the place of a simple object, and therefore the closer 
limitation is either wanting, or at least unnecessary, grammatically 
considered, (as in the Homeric «répea xrepeiew, etc.); thus dddvac 
Sopara, aixpadwrevew aixpadwoiav ducere captivos (after Ps. Ixvii. 19), 
paprupery paptupiay, diddoxev Sdacxadias, evayyéAvov ebayyeAicacba, 

130 ety dpapa, d:ariDerOar Stadyxnv, pvraccew gvAaxds, o7eipew o7dpov 
(see still other examples in 6 below, and respecting deity deopads see 
7 p. 150). The difference between these constructions and the pre- 
ceding is plain from this, that when the verb is changed into the 
Passive, the Accusative, as the natural object, passes into the subject 
Nominative, as Acts xvi. 9 dpaya ro TlavAw odOy, Mark xv. 26 4 
éxcypadiy hv emvyeypappevy, Gal. i. 11 ro evayyéAvov 10 ebayyeAto Oey br’ 
éuod; and in this way is to be explained 2 Cor. i. 11 wa ro eis Hpas 
xapiopa ... edyaptotnOy. 

A further extension of this general usage is afforded not only by 
the phrases (current elsewhere also) éA@etv qucpas ddov, dépew modAas 
sc. wAnyds (§ 134, 6 p. 189) and moreover in several of the examples 
of the double Accusative which follow in 6 below, but also in such 
Relative constructions as John xvii. 26; Eph. ii. 4 dydaxnv in 
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wyamnoas pe (cf. 6 sub fin.), Jude 15 wepi rav epywv doeBeias dv noe- 
Bnoay (see § 143, 11 p. 287), Rom. vi. 10 6 yup dréOavev, ry dpapria 
dreBavev> & 8& fy, Ci re Ge@ (i.e. mortem, vitam suam), Gal. ii. 20 6 8 
(ig. tay Cun fv) viv £0 év capxi etc. 
B. $131, 6; H. § 553; C. § 480; D. § 465; J. § 682 sq. 
Deviations from the construction of the double Accusa- ¢ 

tive (with the verbs given in the grammars, cf. J. § 583) are 
either rare or are founded in the analogy of common usage. 


Thus 8¢ddoxecy is always joined with two Accs. (on Heb. v. 12 
see § 140, 13 p. 268) except in Rev. ii. 14 edidacxey ro Badax Badeiv 
etc. (cf. Ev. Nicod. 16, 2; Thom. 4, 2); this exception either follows 
Hebrew precedent (cf. Job vi. 24, etc., and Gesen. under 7"3), or, as is 
more probable, is due to the circumstance that dddacoxew here has 
more the signification of ovpBovdAevew, wapaweiv (see deWette). The 
adjunct év rdoy codia Col. i. 28; iii. 16 does not denote the object 
but the mode of teaching, cf. i. 9; kpumrety and droxpuTrety 
are used with the Acc. of the nearer and amo with the Gen. of the 
more remote object, Matt. xi. 25 éxpupas raita amo coor, Luke x. 
21, etc., hebraistically dé mpoowmov twos Rev. vi. 16, dw’ dpOadpav 
oov Luke xix. 42 (cf. § 146, 1 p. 320); agmatpety and ddact- 
petoOai re awd twos (according to § 132,5 p. 157) Luke x. 42; 
xvi. 3, etc.; likewise airetvy and admwacrety te dro twos Matt. xx. 
20; Luke vi. 30; xii. 20. But constructions like airety re rapa 
Geov, ddaipeiy tivi rt, érepwrncal twa wept Tov pruaros are pertectly 
regular ; movecv is found with two Accs. according to the rule 
only in Matt. xxvii. 22 ré obv rowjow ‘Inootv, Mark xv. 12 Lchm. Treg. 
rt Gédere rornow Tov Bacwéa. Trav ‘Iovdaiwy (also according to the other 
reading [zomjow ov A€yere etc. Tdf. cod. Sin.], see § 127, 5 p. 105), else- 
where always with the Dative of the person — Matt. xxi. 40; Luke 
xx. 19; Acts ix. 13, etc. (in many passages the Dative would have 
been used, too, in ordinary prose, e.g. Mark vii. 12; x. 36, 51, etc.), 
or a Preposition instead, as Matt. xvii. 12 éroincav év aire doa 
nOéknoay (cf. Mark ix. 13), John xv. 21 ratra zavra roimoovow eis 
tpas (Grsb. tiv). Cf. further the double Accusative in 10 p. 152. 

The following are more or less peculiar to the N. T.: wepeBadrdrecy 
twa te (in the classics commonly construed otherwise, see Dind. in 
Steph. Thes. sub voce), as John xix. 2 tuadrwv zopdupotv mepréBadov 
airov, cf. Luke xxiii. 11 var. (but rei re in xix. 43 [where Taf. 
(with &) now reads wapepBadrovow]); and in combination with the 
construction mentioned in 5 p. 148: mworifetv twa yada, mornpiov 
Mark ix. 41; 1 Cor. iii. 2, popriGecy rwa gopria Luke xi. 46, 
yplety riva eAaiov dyaAdacews Heb. i. 9 (quotn.) and éyxptetv rors 134 
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6pOarpois xodAovpiov Rev. iii. 18, dyargv a&ydryv twa. (see 5 p. 148 sq.), 
EvayyeAtleo@ax also is found once with two Accs. according to: 
later usage (see Pape’s Lex.) in Acts xiil. 32—(a passage which is not 
to be explained by § 151, 1 p. 376), but elsewhere always, if attended 
by two nouns or pronouns as objects, with the Dat. of the Pers. and 
the Acc. of the thing announced; as, Luke i. 19; Acts viii. 85; 
2 Cor. xi. 7, etc. Respecting 6pxiferv see above, 1 p. 147. 
On the construction with the Passive see § 134, 5 p. 188. 


B. § 181, 6; H. § 556; C. § 480; D. §465; J. §§ 375, 6; 625. 

With verbs denoting to make or hold for anything, and those 
of kindred signification, we find, besides the common con- 
struction of two Accusatives, the combination -revad ets re 
after the example of the Hebrew (Gesen. Lehrg. p. 814) or 
the Septuagint. IJTovetv, and also xaOtoravat, tiOévar, have, 
indeed, in the N. T. regularly two Accs., but in the O. T. 
commonly eis: Gen. xii. 2 qroujow oe eis EOvos péya, Ezck. iv. 
9; 2Chron. xi. 22 catéornocey eis apyovta ‘ABid, Deut. xxviii. 
13, etc. In analogy with these examples are the following: 
Acts Xill. 22 ayepeyv tov Gaveid avtois eis Bactréa, vii. 21 
aveOpéato autov éautH eis viov, xiii. AT TéBeuxad ce ely Has 
eOvev (after Isa. xlix. 6 Alex.), Matt. xxi. 46 els mpodyrnv 
autov etyov (cf. vs. 26). In Matt. xiii. 30 the Mss. vary between 
Sjcute aura ets Seopds Lehm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.] and decpas 
Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]. [Treg. gives eds in brackets. } 

This Hebraistic mode of expression occurs more frequently still 
where the construction requires the double Nominative, especially 
with efvac and yevéoOa:; for example in the repeated quotations écovrar 
cis capxa piav (after Gen. ii. 24), éyeviOn cis xepodnv ywvias (after Ps. 
exvii. 22). Cf. Luke iii. 5 (quotn.), xiii. 19 éyévero eis S&8pov péya, 
John xvi. 20 7 Avan eis yapav yernoerat, Rom. xi. 9 (quotn.), 1 Cor. 
xv. 45 (quotn.), 2 Cor. vi. 18 évopat iptv eis tarépa kai bets Ever Oe por 
eis viovs (as in 2 Sam. vii. 14 etc.), Heb. i. 5; viii. 10; 1 John v. 8; 
Rev. viii. 11. Yet not all the passages of the sort are to be forcibly 
brought under this class, since there are many which can be satisfac- 
torily explained by Greek usage (for yéveoOax eis 7: is a Greek phrase 
also), and where the application of the above Hebraism would be 
erroneous and disturbing to the sense; as, 2 Cor. viii. 14; Col. ii. 22; 


1 Formerly we{@es» also was numbered among the verbs that take two Accs. 
on account of Acts xix. 8; xxviii. 23; recent editors, however, have expunged 
vain both passages, [restored in xix. 8 by Tdf. with cod. Sin.].. The Acc. with 
the Passive (Heb. vi. 9, etc.) is explainable by no. 10 below, p. 152. 
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Jas. v. 3 (eis POopdy, cis papriptov éorat tend, redound ‘o destruction, 
prove a witness), Rev. xvi. 19, etc. Similarly AapBavecy (zi eis re): 
Heb. xi. 8 rovov év eued\Ae AapBadvew eis KAnpovopiay, and probably 
Acts vii. 53 also. 


RemMARK. Likewise borrowed from the language of the Septuagint 
and a departure from classic usage (for Xen. Cyr. 3, 1, 83 and 
the like ‘are not parallel) is the current combination Aoy¢lopas 
ets re in the signification to be reckoned or set to the account of, as 
etc., for example, in the oft-repeated quotation ¢éAoyicOy aire eis 
Stxotoovvny (after the Sept. of Gen. xv. 6. That the Hebr. acm ie 
capable of the same construction, see 1 Sam. i. 13 and Gesen. sub 
voce), and further in the phrases eis ovdéy AoywrOnvat, 7 axpoBvoria. eis 
repitounv AoywOynoera, Ta Téxva Aoyilerar eis omrépua Acts xix. 27; 
Rom. ii. 26; ix. 8. But the phrases with ws, Rom. viii. 36 éAcyio6npe 
ws mpoBara (after the Sept. of Ps. xliii. 23, Hebr. 2), or with perd 
and the Gen. Luke xxii. 837 (for which the Sept. in Isa. lili. 12 use 
év rots avouos), have a different meaning and are not opposed to 
Greek usage. 


According to a construction not unknown to the Greeks also 
(see Bhdy. Synt. p. 66; Matth. § 308; Lob. ad Phryn. p. 517; 
Schaef. in Schol. Apoll. Rhod. p. 209) the predicative term 
with verbs of naming sometimes stands in the Nominative 
instead of any other case: John xiii. 13 dwvetré we 6 b8doxaros 
xai o xuptos (cf. 1 Sam. ix. 9), Rev. ix. 11 dvoya eyes Amroddvwv. 
On To 6pos To KaNovpeEvov ’EXawwv see p. 22. 

From the Hebrew usage (isd-ny xp Gen. iv. 25, 26; v. 2, 3, etc.) 
or from the Sept. are borrowed the (pleonastic) expressions xadécets 
TO Ovopa avTovd TIynaow, Iwavyyy,—also in the Pass. éxAyOy 70 
dvopa avrov Incovs Matt. i.21; Luke i. 81; ii. 21; Rev. xix. 13, ete. ; 
for the classic use of xaAdeiy ovona (B. § 131, N. 11; J. § 588, 1) is 
manifestly of a different nature." 


1 Quite isolated is the reading of cod. Vat. in Matt. x. 25 el rg olxodeaxdrn 
Beed(eBouB [Bee(eBova ed. Tdf.; so Sin.] éwexdrcoay, xday uaddov Tots olxtaxoss 
aurov, which has been adopted by Lchm. It belongs to those which without ms. 
support from other quarters will hardly succeed in gaining the general approval of 
critics against the entire mass of remaining authorities [cod. Sin. also]. Yet it is 
very improbable that it should be the emendation of a grammarian who took éw- 
xadeiy here in the sense of reproach with (Meyer). *Extxadety here, at least in an- 
cient times, was taken in no other signification than to name, or more accurately to 
give the surname, cognomentum dauemonis addiderunt (as Hilary expressly translates 
the passaze). Too little attention, however, to the composition with é#{ naturally 
led to the result that the Latin versions rendered in accordance with their idiom, 
patrem vocaverunt; and this, again, in the Greek mss. not only led to the easy alter- 
ation of the Dative into the Acc., but also—what is very significant —to the 
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B. §181, 7; H. § 649; C. § 481; J. § 579. 

The Ace. of limitation with adjectives and other pred- 
icative terms, known under the name of the Greek Acc., has 
passed in the N. T. pretty much out of use. Single instances 
are Heb. ii. 17 muatos apysepeds Ta pos Tov Geov, Rom. xii. 18 
ete. cf. § 125, 12 p. 96. For the most part the Dative, or a 
Prep. like «ard, is substituted for it; as, Luke xxiv. 25 Bpaéeis 
7H kapdia, Mark vii. 26; Acts iv. 836 Kumpuos To yéver, xvill. 3 
oxnvotrotol TH Téexvn ([so cod. Sin.], Grsb. ryv 7.), and the 
expressions dwa@v 7T@ cwpaTt, Tapav TH Trevpatt, cogol... 
ouyyevels ... KUpLoL KATA TUpKA, TaTELWOS KATA TpOTwToO?, etc. 
On the other hand, with the Passive (Middle) the Acc. is 
much in use, see §§ 184 and 135. 


B, $181, 8 and N. 12; C. §478:.; J. § 579, 6. 

Instances of the pronominal Accusative neuter with 
verbs which otherwise govern a different case, are: Luke ix. 45 
aicOwvrat avto, Matt. xix. 20 ti vorep@ (§ 132, 22 p. 169), 
2 Cor. xii. 138 8 yrrnOnte (HoawOnte), Acts xxv. 8 Te Fuaptov, 
pepipvav ta Tod xupiov 1 Cor. vii. 32 etc., even ovdév xperav 
éyo Rev. iii. 17 (cf. § 129, 5 p. 127). Examples of cases in 
which the verb is connected with two Accusatives in conse- 
quence of this usage only are: Luke iv. 85 yndev Brayav avror, 
Matt. xxvii. 44 7d avto wveidilov adrov, Acts xxv. 10; Gal. iv. 
12 ovdév pe HOdiucnoate, Mark viii. 86; Gal. v. 2 etc. vas ovder 
agekyjoe. With the Passive: zei@ecOar ovdev, ta xpeittova 
Acts xxvi. 26; Heb. vi. 9. 

Respecting Acts xiii. 2 see § 147, 30 p. 342. 


B. § 181, 9; H. § 550; C. $482; D. p. 498; J. § 548., cf. § 905, Obs. 2, 7. 

The use of the Accusative in giving the duration of time 
and the measure of distance agrees with the ordinary use. 
It is seldom employed in the more definite specifications of 


change of éwixaAety into the simple xadcty (see the various readings). To this it 
must be added : that another leading authority, the cod. Alex., is wanting here, and 
the saying is one of those preserved by the evangelist Matt. alone; and in particu- 
lar, the circumstance that the construction of éw:aAeiy with the Dat. in consequence 
of the éxf in composition (B. § 147, N. 9) can not only be established grammatically, 
but the employment of the Dative in this connection is so natural that it would be 
most likely to suggest itself to an author of little practice, writing in the language of 
the people. Morcover, compare the altogether analogous example of érovopd Cess 
with the Dat. in Greck authors in Steph. sub voce, Heind. on Pluto’s Phaedr. 30 
and 0° «aAew Svona rivi in B. §131, N. 11; Heini. on Plato’s Crat. 6. 
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time, — as John iv. 52 for which in vs. 53 ev with the Dat. is 
used, yet with a slight difference. 

Further, mention deserves to be made of the peculiar position 
(which originated perhaps through the influence of the Latin usage, 
and frequently occurs also in writers of the coum, as Plutarch, Lucian, 
Appian, Josephus) of the prepositions dro and zpo in specifications 
of place and time; as, John xi. 18 fv ByOavia éyyis rev ‘lepocoAvpwv 
@s do oTadiwy Sexarevre some fifteen stadia distant from Jerusalem, 
xxi. 8; Rev. xiv. 20; John xii. 1 mpo & qyepav rod racya HAGev six 
days before the Passover (cf. Amos i. 1; iv. 7, and the corresponding 134 
(Latinizing) use in Plutarch e.g. Philop. 4; Oth. 11, and in Appian 
e.g. 1.15; 2. 115, etc.). Together with these constructions the com- 
mon one is in use, Luke xxiv. 13, etc. Cf. Zumpt, Gr. § 396. 


B. § 131, 10; H. § 552; C. § 483; D. p.502; J. § 579. 

The Acc. as an adverbial adjunct of the mode, etc., 1g 
as Thy apynv, Tov aptOnov as respects number, Tovvoua by name 
(Matt. xxvii. 57), waxpay sc. odov, has its foundation in ordi- 
nary usage. But axunv in the sense of adhuc (Matt. xv. 16) 
is un-Attic (see Pape). On the Hebraism odov Oaracans 
(cx 73) Matt. iv. 15 see Meyer in loc. 


B. § 131, NN. 18, 14; H. § 547d.; C. §481b.; D. § 467; J. § 680. 
Analogous to the use of the Acc. in classic Greek as if in 43 

apposition to a clause, and before proverbs, quotations, etc., is 
its varied employment also in the N.T. in certain abbrevi- 
ated and parenthetic adjuncts,— appositive limitations, 
as it were, of the preceding or following thought (not of single 
words, — a case in which the Nominative sometimes appeared 
contrary to the rule, § 123, 5 p. 78). When such adjuncts 
are ir the Neuter, it is hardly possible to say positively whether 
they are to be taken as Nominatives or as Accusatives. 


Examples: a) referring to what precedes, Rom. xii. 1 rapaxado 
ipas mapaornco: Ta owpara tpov Gvoiay (ocav..., rv AoyeKyy 
Aarpetav bu~oav—an adjunct which can neither be regarded as in 
apposition to @vatav alone, nor as an object dependent immediately on 
wapaxade. 2 Thess.i.5 évderypa ris dixalas xpicews and Rev. xxi. 17 
peérpov dvOpwrov may also be taken as Accusatives. Further, Acts 
x. 36 Tdf. [cod. Sin. Treg.] rov Ady ov, bv dréorerey trois viois ‘Iopayr 
etc., for with tues otdare (vs. 37) begins a new paragraph, so that rov 
Asyov does not belong to that as object (Meyer). The omission of 
éy (Lchm.) has probably been occasioned by the unusual character 
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of the construction. In Rev. i. 20 16 puorjptov may be construed 
simply as the object of the preceding ypaypor ; b) referring to what 
follows, Rom. viii. 3 7d yap dduvarov etc., Heb. viii. 1 xepdAaiov dé 
etc.; yet these two Neuter adjuncts may be taken unhesitatingly as 
Nominatives also, according to § 151, 6 p. 381. 


B, § 131, N.16; H. § 545; C. § 476; J. § 579, 8. 

An Acc. of exclamation might be found in Rev. xii. 12 which 
according to Lchm.’s text [so Tdf. Treg. ; Sin. gives ovat eis etc.] runs 
oval THY yqv Kai TH Oadacaay, Vulg. vae terrae et mart. But since 
ovai (differing from the exclamation of astonishment ova Mark xv. 29) 
neither in the Apocalypse nor anywhere else is otherwise construed 
than either with the Dative or with the Vocative instead (in which 
case the Dative can be omitted, Rev. xviii. 10, 16, 19), and the woe 
is aimed at the inhabitants of the earth as is plain from the following 
tpas and the context, it is necessary to educe the idea rots xarotxovow 
(which the Rec. has adopted) out of the preceding oxynvotvres and to 
let the Acc. depend on that. Compare under this head the examples 
in § 151, 23 d) p. 392 sq. 


THE GENITIVE. 
B. § 182, 1; H. § 658; C. §444g.; D. p. 482; J. § 464. 

Assuming the distinction between the subjective Genitive 
and the objective to have been made plain by the general 
grammar, we remark here: 

1) That the union of substantives, especially abstract terms, 
by the Genitive relation is employed with fondness by some 
of the N. T. writers, particularly by Paul in his doctrinal 
argumentations and by the author of the Apocalypse, so that 
two,three, yes four, Genitives stand in immediate dependence 
one upon another. Such an accumulation of Genitives is 
manifestly avoided by the native Greeks, because it easily 
begets ambiguity (see e.g. 1 Thess. i. 3; Rom. xi. 33, ete.). 

2) That exegetes, especially where dogmatic interests come 
in, differ very much in interpreting a Genitive, whether as 
subjective or objective; and yet the settlement of the 
matter is properly left to them, because grammar, from tts 
point of view, must concede in most cases the possibility of 
both opinions; cf. Winer 186 (175). As the subject, however, 
is one of weighty importance for the understanding of Scripture, 
and the decision in all dispu‘ed cases necessarily presumes 
thorough investigation of the usage of individual writers, ex- 
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position of the internal conti. ection in every passage, comparison 
of parallel expressions, and the like, it well deserves a separate 
and systematic treatment of its own. 

The mode of expression mentioned under 1) we will illustrate 
in a number of instances. The ambiguity easily occasioned 
by accumulating Genitives it was sought to avoid as follows: 

a) If the Genitives depend one on another, they stand, as 
far as possible, in the order in which they depend on one 
another ; 

b) If, however, two Genitives depend on one and the 
same substantive, this fact is also, at least as a rule, indicated 
by the position (before and after the governing substantive). 


Examples under a) Of two Genitives: Col. ii. 2 1d wAovros 
THs wAnpodhoptas THs cuvécews, il. 11 9 aréxdvats ToU THWpaToOs TIS TapKos, 
Rom. xi. 33 & BdOos wAovrov Kai codias Kat yrooews Geod (where, gramn- 
matically viewed, it may be doubtful whether codias and ywoews 
depend together with wAovrov upon BaGos, or both together upon 
wAovrov; the context favors the former opinion, see Mey. in loc.) etc. 
Of three Genitives, —then as a rule the last is a personal (possessive) 136 
term which easily unites with its predecessor into one whole: 2 Cor. 
iv. 4 rov duricpoy rov evayyeXiov tHs Sdgys rou Xpeorov, Col. i. 13 ryv 
Bacurelav rov viov THs aydrys atrod, 1 Thess. i. 3 (uvnpovevorvres tyr . ..) 
THs UTopovns THS éAmidos TOU Kupiov Auwv "Incov Xpeorov — where the 
five Genitives are to be so arranged that rod xupiov ypav ‘Iycod Xpiorov 
is taken as a whole and governed by éAmidos, which together with 
dpov (according to b) below) is governed by tropovys, and this by the 
verb pynpovevovres, Eph. i. 19 xara ryv évepyeay tov Kpatovs THs ioxvos 
airov, iv. 13 (twice); i. 6; Heb. v. 12, ete. Of four Genitives: 
Rev. xix. 15 raret ryv Anvov rod otvov rod Ovpod THs dpy7ys Tov Geod rod 
mavroxparopos, cf. xvi. 19; xiv. 8. The O. T. also offers examples of 
the sort. 

Examples under b): Rev. vii. 17 émi Cwys mryas tdarwv (cf. § 147, 
31 p. 343), Acts v. 32 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; not 8] éopev atrov paprupes rov 
pnparwy routwy, 2 Cor. v. 1  émiyetos Hpov oixia tov oxyvous, Phil. ii. 380 
TO tpwv vorépynua THs Aetroupyias, 1 Thess. i. 3, see under a). Further, : 
position requires us in Rev. iii. 10 (rov Adyov THs tropov7ns pov) to 
make pov depend on tzoporys, in Heb. vi. 1 rov Xpeotov on trys dpyis, 
not on Adyov; and in 2 Pet. iii. 2 rov xvpiov is hardly to be carried 
over éyroAys and connected with aroordAwy, which according to the 
mss. [Sin. also] has already the Gen. tyav (not yuav Rec. Grsb. and 
the translation). The passages where, besides, the Genitive is sep- 
arated from its substantive, as 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 6: 1 Pet. 
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ill. 21, etc., are of a different sort, and hardly admit of a doubt as re- 
spects the meaning; see respecting them in connection with §151, 13, 
14 p. 387. The reference of cov, however, in Rev. xviii. 14 is doubtful 
(even according to the mss. [x puts it before ris érv6. ]). 
| REMARK. Exegetical works on the N. T., particularly the oldcr, 
often speak of a periphrasis of the Genitive (subjective and 
objective) by means of prepositions, especially xara with the Acc. 
Winer 193 (182), Fritzsche, Meyer, and others, have declared them- 
selves as decidedly opposed to this expression; and in truth, as 
respects the origin and philosophy of the matter, with entire correct- 
ness, since we cannot speak of the two modes of expression as gram- 
matically identical, and in general, caution must be exercised in the 
application of such terms. The simplicity and intelligibleness of 
grammatical exposition would suffer, however, should we insist in 
practice upon carrying this caution too far; for the rigorous application 
of this principle would affect also many other phenomena which in 
grammatical discourse we are wont to meet with under the title 
“ Periphrasis.” We do not take offence when grammars speak of a 
periphrasis of the partitive penitive by means of prepositions,as é€, éy, 
in Latin ex, de, inter ; just as little should we in the present case. The 
only important point is that we connect the right views with gram- 
matical terminology. (Cf. in § 151 the chapter on Ellipsis pp. 390 sqq.) 
That is to say, since it was at all times easy (in comparison, for 
example, with the Latin) for the Greek language by virtue of its 
arrangement of words, which was in this particular rigidly prescribed 
(cf. § 125), to make prepositional phrases dependent immediately 
upon substantives, it is in perfect analogy with the development 
of language to assume, that the later language (of prose), agreeably 
to its analytic nature, carried the application of this usage further and 
further, and employed prepositional expressions even where the earlier 
137 language still preferred the simple case. So that, strictly speaking, 
the case was not periphrased, but the prepositional phrase dis placed 
the simple case, or, as Bernhardy (Synt. p. 241) aptly describes it, was 
employed in the sense of the Genitive. Just as we, instead of 
‘your faith, might also say ‘the faith among you’ ie. the faith ex- 
isting among you, so too, we find in the N. T. instead of the usual 
4 miotts tyww the phrase 7 cal’ tpas riots (Eph. i. 15), and in other 
writers ot xa’ tuas pyropes (Longin. 15. 8) instead of the ordinary 
ol pyropes tov (cf. Acts xvil. 28). Now if such an instance as this 
occurs often, and shapes itself into a species of usage, as was un- 
deniably the case in the later language with xara and the Acc. (e.g. 
7 KaTa THY dpyny arofects, 1 KaTa TO copa pwy Diod. Sic., 7 nat’ abrov 
dpery Ael., ai car ‘AvviBav mpages, 7 cata Tov HALov dvaroAy, ... Topeta, 
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ra kata tas TAareias Sacrypara Polyb., etc.), the grammarian is per- 
fectly authorized to call this, for brevity’s sake, as is done in 80 
many other cases, a periphrasis for the Genitive in the sense above 
defined. 

Lastly, it is in no wise agreeable to the nature of these expressions 
to supply everywhere in explaining them (as is so frequently done) 
an omitted verbal idea (as ay, yevdpevos, etc.); just as we do not 
deem it necessary also to supply such an ellipsis with the periphrasis 
for the partitive Genitive. On the contrary, the verbal idea is either 
already included in the governing substantive, as (to take an example 
from the N. T.) in Phil. i. 5 7 xowwvia tpav eis rd edayyéduoy (see 8 
p- 160), or is naturally suggested by the context, or by the force of 
the preposition, as Mark v. 26 ra rap avris ravra (otherwise ra éauris), 
2 Cor. viii. 7 7 é& tpoy dydrn, Acts xxiii. 21 4 ard cov érayyeAia (thy 
promise, consent). That in this sense also we can call the super- 
scriptions (which without doubt are very ancient) evayyéuov xara 
MaO@aiov, etc., (precisely, gospel according to the understanding, 
apprehension, of Matthew) circumlocutions instead of the Genitive, is 
plain. In a manner quite similar, as we shall see below, 10 p. 161, 
attributes (with substantives) which we regularly reproduce by 
adjectives are expressed both by the Gen. of a subst. and also by 
xara with the Acc. 


B. § 182, N.1; H. § 677; C. § 688 d.; D. p. 482; J. § 662, Obs. 6. 
Examples of the use of the Possessive pronoun instead of the 3 
objective Genitive of a personal pronoun are Luke xxii. 19; 
1 Cor. xi. 24 rovro roueire eis trav euny dvauyvnow, Rom. xi. 31 re 
iperépw eAca, 1 Cor. xvi. 17 7d tpérepov torépnya, xv. 31 Tdf. [so 
Lehm. Treg. cod. Sin., etc.] vq ryv byerépav xaixnow. In John xv. 9 
the idea of mutual love seems to predominate. 


B. § 182, 2; H. §569b.; C. §418a,; D. p. 482 sq.; J. § 642, vi. b. 

The Genitive of the country in the mention of cities is 4 
found in Matt. xxi. 11; Mark i. 9 Nafaper rijs Tadsdaias, John 
ii. 1 etc. Kava... BnOcaida ris Tad.; moreover Tapaos tis 
Kirsxias, Ilépyn ris Tlapdhurcas, etc. 


B. § 122, 3. 4and N.2; H. § 5798q.; C. § 405; D. § 451; J. §§ 529, 590. 

That the genitive as the whence-case, in particular the g 
Genitive of separation with the corresponding predicates, 
is very frequently elucidated or periphrased by the addition 
of the prepositions admé and é« (é« yerpos § 133, 20 p. 182) 
does not need to be detailed; see the lexicons under aipew, 138 
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adaipety and ada:peicOa,) erevOcpodv, nxabapifew, over (to 
bathe, cleanse from), AVE, AUTpov, pvecOar, awlev, ywpiterr, 
the adjectives domdos (Jas. i. 27), xaBapos (Acts xx. 26), 
aO@os (Matt. xxvii. 24), etc. Cf. §147 under ex pp. 326 sq., 
and a7ro pp. 322 sqq. | 

With other words this insertion of the preposition occurs less fre- 
quently; e.g. wavecy 1 Pet. iii. 10, dvawavecOat éx Tav KoTwY 
Rev. xiv. 13 rest from (after) their labors, borepetv Heb. xii. 1d, 
xwAveev Luke vi. 29. In general, the Hebrew use of ja with these 
and similar terms (see e.g. 2 Sam. iii. 28, also the Sept. d6@0s azo) 
may not have been without influence. 

Other verbs are, perhaps accidentally, connected only with the 
Genitive; see the lexicons under d:adepev, aroorepeic ban (respecting 
Jas. v. 4 see § 147, 6 p. 326), mavecGa “Arodevyew, as a transitive 
construed commonly with the Acc. (2 Pet. 11. 20), also takes by virtue 
of its composition the Genitive (2 Pet.i. 4). On «xpimrew and its 
compounds see § 131, 6 p. 149, and on dpapravew see § 133, 3 Rem. 
p-. 173. 

B. § 182, 6; H. § 559; C. § 415.0q.; J. § 583, cf. § 883e. 

Agreeably to what was said above (2 p. 156), instead of 
the partitive Genitive we far more frequently find a periphrasis 
by means of prepositions. Thus particularly (as in Latin) 
els, dvo, Teves, ToAXOL € E avta@v, or with é€y (corresponding to the 
Latin inter) as Jas. v. 18, 14, 19 éay ris ev dpiv rrarn OH, etc., 
and with elva, Matt. ii. 6; Rom. i. 6, etc. The language of 
the N. T. goes further, too, in that it not infrequently omits 
the indefinite part (twes), so that there then remains 
merely the whole in the Genitive, with or without é«; and this 
Genitive then takes in the sentence the place of the subject, 
or of the object. (On this point compare the earlier Greek 
usage in B. p. 484 note, 21st Germ. ed.; p. 497 note, 22d 
ditto. ) 


Examples: Acts xxi. 16 ovvmAOov xal trav pabyroy ow ypiv, John 
xvi. 17 eizov otv éx trav pabyrav aitov mpos GAAnAovs, Rev. xi. 9 BArEé- 
movow é€x Twov Aawv (sc. woAAOl) ... TO Tropa airov, Matt. xxii. 34 


1KaéeAety, also, in the signification to take down is used with awd (Acts 
xiii. 29), but in the signification to destroy, always with the Acc. of the object. 
Hence in Acts xix. 27 (the text of which is very uncertain) the Accusative 
Thy peyadedrnta (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]) is more simply taken as Subject-Acc. of 
xaBaipetoOat (Without adrsjs it might according to § 134, 7 p. 189 be taken as the 
Object-Acc.). On the other reading (which is the more difficult, and is supported 
by the most important mss. [& also]) rHs weyaderdtnt0s ad’ris (Lchm. Tdf. Treg.) 
the Genitive must be explained according to what is said below, 7 p. 159. 
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€€ atriv droxreveire... kat €€ aitav paorrywoere, Luke xxi. 16; Rev. 
ii. 10; Matt. xiii. 47 é« mavros yévous (sc. ti) cvvayev. Hence, too, 
the participial limitations that follow can be subjoined in the 
Nominative or the Accusative: John vii. 40 é« rov dyAov otv, 
dxovoavres twv Adywy, Acyov (Grsb. adds woAAot), Acts xxi. 16; 
2 John 4 etpynxa éx trav Téxvwy cov mepimatodvyTas ev dAnOeia. 
Similar to these examples is Acts xv. 7 év tytv éferXearo 6 Oeds ete. 
Isolated instances of the sort occur even in classic authors; as, 
Xen. An. 3, 5,16; Ages. 1. 22, etc. Cf. the following paragraph. 

REMARK. Examples of the use of the whole with 6 pév... 6 d€ in 
the same case with the part, do not occur. But similar to Anab. 
5, 5, 11 is Eph. v. 33 tpets of xa® va exacros ... dyamdrw etc. 


B. $132, 5c); H. §572a.; C. §4218q.; D. p. 4738q.; J. $533. 

The beginnings of the usage treated of above (in 6) appear 
in the connection (so frequent in the classics) of the partitive 
Genitive immediately with verbs, principally with edvas 
(with which it is usual to supply tis, rt for explanation) ; as, 
Acts xxiil. 6 To év pepos eotiv Zaddoveaiwy, To de Erepov Papt- 
catov, 1 Tim. i. 20 dv éotw ‘Tpévatos (on the Gen. with elvas 
see in its place, 11 below, p. 162 sq.) —and when the Gen. is 
resolved by é«: John xviii. 17 «al ov €k tov pabnroy ci, Luke 
xxii. 58, ete. But the whole without any specification of part 
is commonly enough found also in connection with words of 
complete predication, as dvdovar, AauBave, éoBiew, etc.; yet 
here again there is this difference, that the whole does not as 
in the earlier Greck writers stand in the simple Genitive (with 
the exception of Rev. ii. 17), but depends on an intervening 
preposition (é&, azo). 

Examples: Luke xx. 10 azo rod xaprov rod duredavos Suicovow 
avira, 1 John iv. 13 é« rov mvevparos airov ddwxev yuiv, Matt. xxv. 8; 
Mark xii. 2 a AaBy ard trav Kapraov, Rev. xviii. 4; John xxi. 10 
éveyxare ard Tov dWaptwv, Acts il. 17 éxxe® aro tov mvevpards pov; and 
particularly often with the words gayetv and metv, Matt. xv. 27 ra 
xuidapia éo Oe amo tev Yyiwy, 1 Cor. xi. 28 é« rov dprov écftérw, Luke 
xxii. 18 od py miw aro Tov yevvyparos THs duméAov, John iv. 14 é« rov 
vdaros, vi. 50; 1 Cor. ix. 7, etc. By this construction are also to be 
explained Acts v. 2 évoogicaro do ths Tysys i.e. a part of the price, 
Rev. v. 9 ipydpacas ex macys pvAjjs 8c. roAAors (for yas [so cod. Sin J 
is a later addition). 

Remark. (B. §132 5 b.; H. § 589; C. § 420; J. §527). Examples 
of partitive specifications of time with adverbs are Matt. xxviii. 
¥ 6We caBBaruv, Luke xviii. 12 dis rod caBBarov. Cf. Col. ii. 16 


139 
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B. § 182, 6d); H. § 574; C. §§ 424, 427; D. p. 4725q.; J. § 685. 

§ Among the verbs of partaking, etc., we may notice, 
«Anpovopeiv only with the Acc.; weradsdovase with the 
Dat. of the person and Acc. of the thing; Aayxdaveey with 
the Acc. (see Wahl), respecting the Gen. see § 140, 16a) 
p. 269; weréyxecv once also with e« (for the simple Gen.) 
1 Cor. x. 17, pépos Eyew peta twos (of the person) Jolin xiii. 
8, and éy ru (of the thing) Rev. xx.6; couvwveiv only once 
with the Gen. (Heb. ii. 14), elsewhere always with the Dative, 
as well of the thing (Rom. xii. 18, etc.) as also of the person, 

140 in which case the Dat. of the thing (in which) is expressed by 
a circumlocution with év Gal. vi. 6 (see Mey.), or even with 
ets Phil. iv. 15 ovdepuia poe éxxrAnola éxowwvncer eis Noyou Socews 
etc. let me take part in the account etc. 

The Substantive «owwvia is often construed with eis (cf. 2 above) 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Phil. i. 5, also with wpos 2 Cor. vi. 145; xowwviav éxew 
with pera 1 John i. 3, 6,7. The Adjective xowwvos is commonly 
construed with the Gen. (of the person and the thing) ; the person is 
also put in the Dat. (Luke v. 10), and. the thing construed with é 
(Matt. xxiii. 30). 


B. § 182, 5e) and N. 10; H. § 574b.; C. § 426; D. p. 483aq.: J. § 536. 

9 Verbs signifying to lay hold of, to touch, are sometimes 
construed with the Genitive, and sometimes also, inasmuch as 
from their nature they easily assume a purely transitive sig- 
nification, with an object-Accusative. 


Among the compounds of Aap BaveoGa the verb érrAapBaverOas, 
which governs as well the Gen. of the person as of the thing, is con- 
nected with both Genitives at the same time by Luke in xx. 
20,26. But that it is said in the Middle to govern also an Accusative 
of the person, arises from a misapprehension of the construction. 
Nowhere (not in Greek authors even) does such an Acc., where it 
seems to occur, depend on the verb émuAapBaveo Oa alone, but it in all 
cases stands connected with another transitive verb, so that the Acc. 
is dependent on both predicates together (by the cyjpa dro Kowod ; 
cf. § 133, 11 note!p.178). The examples of this use (quite classic in 
cast) are, moreover, all from Luke’s writings: Acts ix. 27 étAaBopevos 
avrov wyayev, XVi. 19 érraBopevor rov TlavAov etAnvoay, xviii. 17 érAa- 
Bopevot Swobévnvy érvrrov — passages which are to be construed like 
Luke xiv. 4 éruaBopevos iacaro airov. Further,dvriAapBavec Oar 
always has the Genitive. On the other hand, rpocAapBdavec@ar 
agreeably to its composition and signification (take to one’s self, take 
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up, take aside) is uniformly joined to the Accusative (of the person) : 
Matt. xvi. 22; Acts xvii. 5; Philem. 17, etc. The Gen. of the thing 
(rpopys Acts xxvii. 36) may be explained either by 7 p. 159, or 19 
p- 167; (but in vs. 34 apooAaBeiv is a false reading instead of 
petaraPeiv). 

To éxea6ac (Heb. vi. 9) we may add the compounds dvréxeo Oar 
and dvéyeaOace which always have the Genitive; (in 2 Thess. i. 4 
the Dative is to be explained by attraction, but cod. B has the very 
important variant év éxeo6e). 

K parety which in the N. T. has become for the most part a perfect 
transitive to lay hold of, hold fast (xparnoas tov "Iwdvvqy, xparev thy 
mapadoaw, THv Siwaxnv, Kpare & exes, of CPOaApoi exparovvro Luke xxiv. 
16, etc.), in a figurative sense is connected sometimes also with the 
Genitive, Acts xxvii. 13 (rs tpoOécews), Heb. iv. 14; vi. 18 (6podoyias, 
€Aridos), and likewise in the proper signification to lay hold of, to touch 
viz. THs xelpos with Gen. of person following and dependent on this, 
Matt. ix. 25; Luke viii. 54 (Mark ix. 27 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]). But 
the combination current in later writers rea ris xetpos occurs only in 
Mark ix. 27 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; Grsb.], cf. i. 31; analogous to this is 
wiafecv, Acts iii. 7 rutaas abrov ris defias xetpos. 


B. § 182, N. 12; H. $568; C. §437d.; D. p. 482; J. § 4866. 

The use of a substantive in the Genitive as a peri- 49 
phrasis for an Adjective, which is mentioned as a poetic 
peculiarity among the Greeks, is found not infrequently in 14] 
the N. T.; at any rate, there are numerous genitives that can 
hardly be reproduced by us otherwise than by means of their 
corresponding adjectives. In this peculiarity the influence of 
the genius of the Oriental tongues is unmistakable, for they 
were especially addicted to this more poetic mode of expression. 
See respecting the Hebrew, Gesen. Lehrg. p. 644 [Gr. § 104]. 


The following may serve as examples: Luke xvi. 8 6 oixovoyos ris 
dduxtas the unjust steward, xviii. 6 6 xpurns THs ddcias the unjust judge, 
iv. 22 Aoyou THs xaptros gracious words, Rom. i. 26 raOy aripias dis- 
honoring passions, xii. 20 avOpaxes wupds, Heb. xii. 15 pila mexpias 
(after the Alex. reading of Deut. xxix. 18), Matt. xxiv. 31 pera 
addreyyos guvns peydAns with a loud-sounding trumpet (not, with the 
loud sound of a trumpet, see § 147, 31 p. 343; cf. rpta pvornpea Kpavyys 
the three loudly-proclaimed mysteries, Ign. ad Eph. 19). 

Under this head belong in particular the numerous phrases formed 
by means of the substantive viod or réxva followed by the Gen. of 


an abstract (cf. the Heb. ja and mrectinx, and the like; see Gesen. 
21 


il 
142 
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Lex. under 13) e.g. Téxva purds, Kardpas, draxoys, viol dreGeias, pwrds, 
Hpepas, vuKTods, oxorous, 6 vios THs dmwAeias, etc., 1 Thess. v. 5; 2 Pet. 
li. 14; 1 Pet. i. 14, ete. 

Yet on the whole this use of the Genitive is by no means so genera} 
as to warrant the laying down of a special rule— (the Hebrew 
Genitive of material, for example, is even in the Sept. regularly 
rendered by adjectives, as yxpvaovs, €vAwos, dotpaxtvos, AtGwwvos, etc., 
sometimes by é« as in Rev. xviii. 12 but with an adj. subjoined), anc 
many of the cases otherwise referred to this head, in particular those 
in which the Gen. is more closely defined by an attributive (e.g. a 
pronoun) and the expression thus loses its general character, are in 
translation more suitably reproduced literally. Hence in Col. i. 13 
vids THs dyarns atrov deWette translates Son of his love (Luther [so 
A.V.] his beloved Son), Heb. i. 3 pypa ris duvdpews airod the word of 
his power, Acts v. 20 ra prypata ras Cwys tavrys the words of this life, 
cf. xiii. 26; Rom. vii. 24, ete. On the other hand, those phrases 
(especially Pauline) in which the governing substantive also is an 
abstract idea are of a general rhetorical nature; as, 2 Cor. iv. 7 
tmepBorn tis Suvapews (equiv. to trepBadAovea dvvayits), Rom. vi. 4 
kawvorns Cwis, adyAotryns, Babos mAovrov, etc. 

REMARK. Quite in accordance with the exposition given in 2 p. 
156, qualitative limitations are often expressed by xara with the 
Acc. instead of by the Gen., as 2 Cor. vii. 10 7 xara Oeov Avr godly 
sorrow, Rom. xi. 21 vi xara dvaw xAadoe the natural branches, ix. 11 
n Kar éxAXoynv mpobects (see Mevy.); also without the article, xa” 
imepBodAnyv odov (see § 125,11 p. 96). But they are seldom expressed 
by xara with the Genitive (see § 147, 20 p. 334). 


THE GENITIVE WITH elvac (yiver@at). 
B. § 182, N. 18; H. § 572; C. §§ 421 sq. 437; D. p. 4738q.; J. § 618. 
Although the N. T. use of the Genitive with eZvas arose 
from common classic usage, and agrees in general with that 
of Greck authors, yet the subject is so important that it seems 
expedient to review that usage once more here in its special 
application by the N. T. writers. 


In an examination of it we must first of all set aside those passages 
in which, viewed formally, a substantive found in the same sentence 
is to be repeated, although as respects sense they may belong to one 
of the classes given below; as, Luke xx. 38 Oeos ovx eorw (sc. Geos) 
vexpov GAG Covtwv, 1 Cor. xiv. 33 ovx éorw axaracracias 6 Oeds, dAAa 
eipnvys, 2 Cor. ii. 3 7 éun xapa wavrwr tua (sc. xapa) éorey, 1 Pet. iii. 3 
dv (sc. xoopos) éotw oty 6 whey ... Kdapos, 1 Thess. v. 5, 8, ete. 
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But in Jas. v. 12 tuav depends immediately on 70 vai, and rw is the 


copula. 
I. If the limiting Genitive with elva is personal], the phrase 
signifies, a) most commonly property, possession — as well external 


or proper, Luke iv. 7 érra: cov waca, John xix. 24 Adywpev epi airor, 
rivos éorat, Luke xx. 14 iva jpav yévyrat 7 KAnpovopia, Mark xii. 7; 
Matt. v.3; xxii. 28; Luke xx. 33; John x. 12; Acts xxi.11; 1 Cor. 
iii. 21; — as also tropically that of ideal connection and dependence, 
as Geov elvat, Xprorov elvac Mark ix. 41; Acts xxvii. 23; Rom. viii. 9; 
xiv. 8; 2 Cor. x. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 19 (avevparos Luke ix. 55 Grsb.), 
TlavAov...AvoAAw 1 Cor. i. 12, otk éoré éavriv vi. 19. Analogous 
in structure to these examples is the elliptical phrase rjs 6800 efvae 
sc. Kuptov or owrnpias Acts ix. 2;! also b) duty or right, power, 
Acts i. 7 ovy tuav €orw yvovat xpovous (cf. Matt. xx. 23), Rom. ix. 16 
ov rou OéXovros ... , GAAa rou éAewvros Geo sc. éoriv, Heb. v. 14 reAXetwv 
éotiv 7 OTEpEed TPOPy ; and c) pure causality, 2 Cor. iv.7 wa 
trepBodAy THs Suvapews WF TOU Oeod Kai py e tuov. But 

II. If the limiting Genitive is a thing, it is to be taken in a qual- 
itative sense; and it may then denote, either a) a permanent 
quality —a use which in ordinary Greek prose is as rare (see B. 
p- 335) as the similar use spoken of in the preceding paragraph 
(10 p. 161), as Ieb. xii. 11 waca madeia ob doxet yxapas elvae dAAa 
Aurys, X. 39 ovk écpév trooroAns eis dmwAcav, dAAa ticTews, 2 Pet. i. 20 
maca tpopyreia idtas érAvoews od yiverae (is of such a nature that, etc.) ; 
or b) one that is transzent, as in Greek, fv érav dudexa Mark v. 42; 
Acts iv. 22, ore éyévero érav d0dexa Luke ii. 42. 

Remark. Apparently this last idiom underlies the specifications of 
size in Rev. xxi. 16 sq. éuerpyoev ro retyos airys éxarov recoepaxovra 
Tecoapwy myov, and still more anomalously ¢nérpyocev ryv wodw rep 
kaddpuy ei oradious dudexa xtAidduv sc. cradiwy; as though they arose 
from the simple statements 70 retyos Hv éxarov Teoo. Teo. WHYwV, H TOMS 


qv Swoexa, xXddwr, 


B. § 182, 10a); H. § 575; C. § 414; D. p. 468; J. § 639. 

The extension of the causal Genitive with words of plenty, 1% 
being full, by means of the prepositions é« and azé is frequent in 
the N. T.; and that, too, not only with Pass. and Neut. verbs like 143 
xopracOyvar, zwAnpwOnvas, yeuev (cf. § 147 under dzoé p. 323, and éx 
p. 327), as Matt. xxiii. 25 (cf. vs. 27) Tdf. [cod. Sin.], John xii. 8; 
Luke xvi. 21; Rev. xix. 21, but also after the transitive yeuécar, 

1 Quite similar is the use of 5voua absolutely, with the obvious ellipsis of xupfou, 


us Acts v. 41; in Jas v. 14 also cod. Vat. omits rot xuplou (certainly not by 
eccident). 


i 
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Luke xv. 16 érePiper yepioar tyv Koay dd Toy Kepariwv. More 
in accordance with our usage, and yet not unknown to the Greeks 
also, is the construction of these words with the (instrumental) Dative, 
Rom. i. 29; 2 Cor. vii. 4, to which Dative according to N. T. usage 
(§ 133, 17 p. 181) é is frequently added, particularly with reprocevew ; 
see Wahl. 

The Impersonals de¢ and xpy (§ 131, 3 p. 147) are no longer 
construed with nouns. The place of these verbs in the sense of to 
need is supplied by personal constructions, e.g. with xpnew, xperay éyeev 
(cf. § 140, 3 note p. 259), rpocdetcOar with the Gen.; see also tarepety 
in 22 p. 169. Actofar which only occurs in the sense of to ask for, 
entreat, is likewise accompanied uniformly by the Gen. of the person, 
but takes the thing in the Acc. (2 Cor. viii. 4; x. 2). 

Remark. The Accusative (of a neuter word) with yépecv, Rev 
xvii. 3, and in close proximity to another word in the Genitive (vs. 4) 
is most simply explained by the analogy of the Accusative after Pas- 
sives, as wAnpovaba § 134, 7 p. 189. 


B. $132, 10c); H. § 578; C. § 481; D. p. 4785q.; J. §§ 519. 620. 

The prepositions used to characterize more precisely the Genitive 
with verbs of buying and selling are éx Matt. xxvii. 7 (whose 
force is apparent from the construction in i. 18) and dvré Heb. xii. 16. 
Peculiar is the phrase dyopafev reps in the pregnant signification 
‘dearly bought’ 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23, and the Gen. Syvapiov without 
a verb Rev. vi. 6; also the expressions cupodwrvetyv dSyvapiov and éx 
Syvapiov Matt. xx. 2, 13, as it were: make a contract for a denarius. 


B. § 182, 10d); H. § 576; C. § 482 b. and c.; D. p. 484sq.; J. §§ 493. 515 Obs. 
Tlecpaecy to try, put to the test, commonly in a bad sense, in 
later writers and in the N. T. is wholly transitive; wecpaa@ac does 
not occur connected with a noun. Mvyypovevecy is construed as 
well with the Gen. as with the Acc., without any sensible difference 
of signification ; see Wahl. The Acc. with the Middle dvapipynoner Oar 
(2 Cor. vii. 15) is explained by § 135, 5 p. 193. 


B. § 182, 10 e); H. §§ 676. 577; C. § 482d.; J. § 496. 

To verbs signifying to care for, be anxious, must be added from the 
N. T. the newly formed word orAayxvileaOae to have compassion 
from 1a orAdyyva (i.q. CPG Prov. xii. 10) ; it is construed sometimes 
absolutely, sometimes with the Gen. (Matt. xviii. 27) or aept with 
the Gen. (ix. 36), but commonly with ézé and the Dat. or Acc. 
MéAcc poe occurs with the Gen. only in 1 Cor. ix. 9, elsewhere 
always with zepi. On the construction of pepysvey and other similar 
verbs, as paxpoOvpetv, Garyalew (which is no longer ever construed , 
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with the Gen.) see under verbs of emotion § 133, 23 p. 185 and 
25 p. 186. On the other hand, detdecOac and (in accordance 
with their composition) xarayeAgv and xaragpovety are con- 
strued only with the simple Genitive whether of the person or of the 
thing. In 1 Tim. iv. 12 neither the sense nor usage (cf. 9 p. 160 and 
17 note p. 167) prevents our making both Genitives depend 
ammediately on xaradpovevv. 

Remark In Gal. v. 26, where with ¢@ovety both the Dative 
and the Accusative (dAAyAcuvs) have manuscript authority, in the 
absence of other passages in support of the Acc. of the person the 
reading dAAyAous [so Sin.] deserves the preference. 


B. § 132, 10g) and N. 16,17; H. §677b.; C. § 48lc.d.; D. p.478; J. § 501. 144 

To verbs of accusing and the like, belongs catrayaprupetv 16 
followed by the Gen.: Matt. xxvi. 62, etc. Moreover carn- 
yopeiv, with the Gen. of the person, has once also xata 
repeated from the verb (Luke xxiii. 14), and once contrary to 
usage (and hence not without var.[Sin. too]) the person in the 
Acc. Rev. xii. 10; the thing it takes, as commonly, in the Acc. 
Karaécxafecy is used with the Acc. of the person Matt. 
xil. 7; Jas. v. 6, eataxptvesy (like xpivew) also always 
with the Acc. of the person (by metonymy also ty dyapriav 
Rom. viii. 3); but the punishment to which the person is 
condemned is put (by the Greeks commonly in the Acc., 
sometimes in the Gen.) in the Dative, because (as is supposed ) 
this construction was the prevalent one with the verb coor, 
as Gavatp Matt. xx. 18; Mark x. 33 (in this way 2 Pet. ii. 6 
is to be explained), or expressed neriphrastically : €voyov eivas 
8avarouv Mark xiv. 64. 

The thing or the offence of which oue is accused, etec., never 
stands in the Genitive alone; for whenever it seems to occur thus, it 
is to be explained by the law of Attraction (§ 143, 8 sq. p. 285) as an 
Accusative —as in Acts xxiv. 8; xxv. 11; Luke xxiii. 14 (on €éyxa- 
AcicGat ordcews see § 133, 9 p. 177),— or the common circumlocutions 
with prepositions appear, especially mepé tivos, and also éx¢ run. Cf. 
Acts xxiii. 6; xxiv. 21 and xxvi. 6. On the phrase éxduciv re & 
ros see § 133, 20 p. 182. 


B. § 182, 10h.; H. $876; C. § 482; D. p. 469; J. § 485. 

Among the verbs of perception (physical and mental) 
none is more common than axovery,— the representative, so 
to speak, of all other similar verbs. The ernstructions of this 
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verb in the N. T. are exceedingly various; yet they connect 
themselves closely with those preserved in ordinary Greek. 


In the first place, as respects its construction with nouns (on its 
construction with verbs see § 144, 16 p. 301) the person, so far as 
he is the author of the (immediately perceived) sound or speech, 
uniformly stands only in the Genitive, never in the Accusative ; ' 
the thing either in the Accusative, so far forth as the speech or 
sound is the natural object of the hearing, or (but only with substan- 

145 tives which denote a sound, etc.) in the Genitive, in so far as by 
metonymy (cf. 16 above, p. 163) instead of the speaking etc. person, 
the thing i.e. the speech, the sound itself, is introduced ; as, dxovet trav 
Adywy atrod equiv. to atrov A€yovros. Examples are: Matt. ii. 9 
dxovoavres Tov BactAews (at the same time with the collateral idea of 
obeying), Mark vi. 20 75€ws adrod nxovev, Luke ix. 35, etc. ; xi. 31 ry 
godiay YoAopawvos, xxiii. 6 TadcAatay (i.e. the word Galilee; dxovew 
TaAuAaias could only mean Galilee, i.e. to hear the Galileans speak), 
Acts vii. 834 (quotn.) yxovoa rov crevaypov aitov i.e. abtov orevalovrw, 
so in John x. 3 ris pwrys airov, Luke xv. 25 cuuduvias kal xopar, etc. 
It is hardly possible to express in translation the difference in signi- 
fication between dwvynv and duvis dxovew, Adywy and Acyous dx., since 
both expressions are used side by side e.g. John v. 25, 28, 37; Acts 
ix. 4,7; Rev. xiv. 2, 13, etc., and as respects the sense, therefore, it 
is a matter of indifference whether we read in Mark xiv. 64 yxov'care 
mv Bdraocdnpiavy (Lchm.) or mys BAacdypias (Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.]), 
in John vii. 40 dxovoavres trav Aéyww (Lchm. Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.]) 
or tov Aoyov (Grsb.), only the Genitive as a causal case is more 
forcible than the Object-Acc. 

Frequently both limitations —that of the person and that of the 
thing — are found dependent alike upon the verb. Then a threefold 
construction occurs : 1) the thing is put in the Acc., the person in 
the Gen., as Acts i. 4 ryv érayyeAiav, Hv Heovocaré pov, and perhaps 
also such sentences as Matt. vii. 24, 26 6 dxovwy pov rots Adyous, see 
p- 167 note; 2) the thing in the Acc., the person in the Gen. 
but with a preposition intervening, as é«x, wapa and (contrary to 
ordinary usage) sometimes azo, as Acta x. 22 dxovoat pypara mapa cov, 
John viii. 40 dAnGeaav Hv jKovoca rapa tov Geov, 2 Cor. xii. 6 Tdf. [eds. 
2,7; ed. 8, Treg. Lchm. cod. Sin. om. Acc. ] dxovet re €€ éxov, 1 John i. 5 


1 When sometimes the person alone is found in the Acc. with dxovew, he is not 
the author of the sound, but the object of the hearing, and strictly speaking to 
be regarded always as the beginning of an Infinitive construction (with the Acc.) ; 
as, Eph. iv. 21 efye avrdy hxovcare etc., not if ye have heard him (personally), but 
if ye have heard him that he is Christ etc., hence briefly 7f ye have heard or him. See 
similar examples in Greek authors in Ar. Pac. 603, Thesm. 164; Xen. Cyr. 1 
1,4; and cf. my Essay in the Faster prozramnic, Potsdam. 1855, p. 5. 
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adyyeAla, qv dxnxoapev ax atrod; with this case may be reckoned also 
those sentences where the object (a thing) is periphrastically expressed 
by an entire clause or by wepé and the Gen. (Acts ix. 13, etc.) or must 
be supplied e.g. John vi. 45 6 dxovoas mapa tov marpos xat pabwv (A 
adds ryv dAnOeav) epxerar pds pe, i. 41; 3) both the limiting 
nouns are put in the Genitive; as, John xii. 47 édy ris prov dxovoy rov 
pnpatwv, xviii. 37; Luke vi. 47; Acts xxii. 1 dxovoaré pov THs mpos 
bpas amoAoyias.! 

With the other verbs of perception, such as ruvOdaverOa, pavOavew, 
cvvievat, the object of the perception always stands in the Accusative, 
the person in the Genitive connected by means of a prep., especially 
rapa,(pavOavew almost always with do see §147,5p 324). “AmrecGar 
to touch uniformly has the Gen., both of the person and of the thing. 

Remark. Acts ix. 1 ZatAos ere €parvéwy dmeAns xat dovov is an 
imitation of ofew, mvety prpwy (B. § 132, 10h.), and has the stronger 
signification of breathing, panting. 


B, § 182, 101); H. § 576; C. §492.a.; D. p.470; J. § 587. 

Among verbs signifying fo taste, to enjoy, to have an advan- 
tage, yeveoOas has commonly the Genitive, yet is also joined as 
transitive to the Accusative, John ii. 9; Heb. vi. 5; copévyucOat, 
xopratew (cf. 12 p. 163), ovivacbar take the Genitive. On the 
phrase wpooeAaBovro tpogpijs (Acts xxvii. 30) see 9 p. 161. 


B. § 132, N. 20; H. § 586; C. §611b.; D. p. 3918q.; J. § 781. 
Of the familiar classic breviloquence by which in comparisons the 


1 We may be in doubt whether in this last case we ought not rather to make 
the Gen. of the person depend immediately upon the Gen. of the thing, and in 
this way to reduce the two limitations to a single one, as is indubitably the case in 
such sentences as ¥xovea tou orevaypou abtay, etc. The question, however, comes 
to be a mere dispute about words, since according to both constructions the re- 
sultant sense is the same. Yet since 1) the construction with a double Genitive 
cannot be any more surprising than that with a double Acc. and a double Dat. 
(§ 133, 27 p. 165), and is unquestionably found in Greek usage, e.g. with xarrpyopetv 
Aesch. Ctes. p. 61 tay terrdpwy xatipwy xatnyop@ gov, ib. p. 84; Dem, Mid. in., 
with xarayeAgy Plat. Soph. 239 E. cf. ér:AauBdveo@a above 9 p. 160 and xaragpoveiv 
15 p. 165; cf. also the double Gen. with Seicda, xphlew, B. § 132 N.14; C.§ 414¢; 
J. §529 Obs. 1; and 2) the personal Genitive in this case so often precedes the 
other substantive, or is even separated from it by a word (although position alone 
would not decide the matter, cf. Luke xiv. 24, etc.),—the grammarian is fully 
authorized to make both the limiting nouns in the above passages depend on 
dxovew. From the circumstance, perhaps not accidental, that the personal lim- 
itation always precedes the other substantive if dxovew also stands before it, and 
on the other hand, if dxovew follows it the personal adjunct also is placed after it 
(John x. 16, 27; Heb. iii. 7, 15, etc.), we may infer at least a close connection 
between the personal Genitive and the verbal idea. 
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whole of the object compared is substituted for a part. or a single 
substantive takes the place of an entire clause (see the examples in 
the grammars and cf. Herm. ad Vig. no. 55 and § 133, 10 p. 177 below), 
the N. T. exhibits a few indubitable instances: Matt. v. 20 éav uy 
mepiocevon 7 Suxatoovvn bpwv mAciov twv ypayparéwy instead of rys 
dixatoourns tov ypayu., John v. 36 Tdf. [cod. Sin.] éw ryv paprupiay 
peiLw tov Iwavwov for ris rot ‘Iwavvov or } 6 ‘Iwavvys exe. But 1 Cor. 
i. 25 does not belong here (sce Meyer). 


B. § 182, N. 21; H. § 660d.; C. § 511 ¢.; D. p. 393; J. § 780, Obs. 1. 

41 Examples of the omission of 7 without change of case 
(as in Latin) in connection with the idea more (plus) are the 
following: Matt. xxvi. 53 wapaotnoe: pot TAEiw bwoexa AEyewvas 
ayyésov (where 7 is an explanatory addition); and in like 
manner according to later usage in connection with éwave, 
1 Cor. xv. 6 whOn érravw trevraxoaious adeAdois. In Acts xxiii. 
13, 21; xxiv. 11; xxv. 6 (iv. 22) the case is not evident; 
yet these passages, beyond all doubt, must be so construed, 
and in Mark xiv. 5 the Genitive is required on other grounds 
also. Rarely 7 is expressed: Luke ix. 13. 

ReMARK. That the Gen. of comparison can be used with Positives 
also if they include the idea of a comparative (B. § 132, N. 24) is 
illustrated in the N. T. by wepeooos and the adverb trepexze- 
pecoor, as Matt. v. 37; Eph. iii. 20. Cf. with this the similar 
construction with wapa § 147, 27 p. 339. On the Gen. of com- 
parison with the Superlative, see § 123, 14 p. 84. 


B. § 132,12; H. $681; C. § 406sq.; D. p. 476; J. § 50484. 
22. Among the verbs which contain the idea of a comparison, 
147 mrAeovexrety, according to the usage of later writers (see 
Pape’s Lex.),is connected as a simple transitive only with the 
Accusative, after the analogy of many other verbs; see Wall. 
Hence the Passive mdecovextetcBar (2 Cor. ii. 11), as also in 
the earlier writers (Xen., Dem.) according to B. § 184, 8. 
Respecting dsadepew see above, 5 p. 158; respecting éAartoovr, 
-ovo Oa, see under trapa § 147, 27 p. 339. 
The Dative with 7r7dopae in 2 Pet. ii. 19 © Tus HrrnTaL, 
TouT@ Kai SedovAwTas is an instrumental Dat.; but it may also 
be regarded as the Dat. of the Person with a Passive (§ 134, 
2 p. 187), since #77rdw in later writers (Polyb., Diod.) has 
become a pure transitive, like dovAcw. 
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torepety, -etocdat, commonly construed with the Genitive, occurs 
once also with dro, see § 147, 2 p. 322. In the sense cf the Latin 
desum alicui it is joined to the Dative in the Sept. (Neh. ix. 21; Eccl. 
vi. 2), once also to the Acc. in the sense of the impersonal det (Ps. 
xxii. 1 ovd€v pe torepnoet), and this is the reading also of some of the 
oldest sss. [Sin. also] in Mark x. 21 (& oe torepet), which reading 
Tdf. has adopted instead of the former oot; on the Acc. of the thing 
(€&, rt) see § 131, 10 p. 152. bmepéxecv is construed with the 
Gen. in Phil. ii. 8, with the Acc. in iv. 7. weprogevetv by its 
chief signification, to have plenty, abundare, (e.g. aptwv, év éAzibt) 
belongs to no. 12 above p. 163. The derived signification to surpass, 
superare, it acquires, strictly speaking, only by the addition of paAAov 
(Phil. i. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1, 10), yet it is uniformly used absolutely 
i.e. without the Gen. of the object surpassed (respecting Matt. v. 20 
see 20 above, p. 168), for which the periphrasis of zapa with the Acc. 
is used in Eccl. iii. 19, trép in 1 Macc. iii. 30. Of the verbs of 
ruling BaortAXeverv is joined most frequently to éré with the Acc., 
Rom. v. 14, etc., more rarely to éxi with the Gen. Rev. v. 10; Matt. 
ii. 22 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; ed. 8 om. prep. with Lchm.]. On the other hand, 
apxecy and yyepovevecv always have the Genitive (as has cod. 
B also [so Sin.] with Bacwevey in Matt. ii. 22), and likewise 
nyetoOat, but only with 6 iyovpevos used substantively. Further, 
from the N. T. belong here also cuptevew, xaradvvacrevew, avOvrrarevey 
(Acts xviii. 12 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; but ed. 8 dvOumrdrov dvros, with Lchm. 
Treg. cod. Sin. etc.], aifevretv, —all with the Genitive. dpyeor@ac 
in the sense of to begin is construed only with dro. 


B. § 182, N. 28; H. of. $509; C. sf. $444; D. p. 888; J. § 4868. 

Since every adjective, participle, verbal adjective, can be 
rendered a substantive by its position in the sentence (not 
merely by the article), it can in such circumstances also be 
construed with the Genitive instead of the constructions, 
casal (or adverbial), which otherwise properly belong to it. 

Examples are frequent: 6 d&yamyrds pov in the address dyamryrot pov 
(1 Cor. x. 14 etc.), & yewvyrots yuvaixov (Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28), 
of evAoynpévat Tov warpds pov (Matt. xxv. 34), 70 euavrov ...7d tpav 
atrav avpdopov (1 Cor. vii. 35 etc.), dvopos and évopos Oeov (1 Cor. 
ix. 21), xAyrot "Incov Xpiorod (Rom. i. 6), Sdaxroi Oeot (John vi. 45), 
ovppophor THs elxovos Tov viov (Rom. viii. 29), and likewise also ovpdvroe 
rs dvaordcews Rom. vi. 5 (see deWette). Cf. with these the ex- 
pression Oeov (not Oew) troracoduevo: in Ign. ad Eph. 5. Hence 6 
Séopios “Inoot Xpwrrod (Eph. iii. 1 etc.) in brief for, ‘a prisoner for the 
cause of Christ (cf. iv. 1). 

23 
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B. $132, N. 27; H. § 6870. § 584b.; C. §446b.; D. p. 478; J. § 50789. 

% But even when the parts of speech just mentioned retain 

148 their adjectival nature (in connection with substantives there- 
fore) they can be construed with the Genitive so far forth as 
it subjoins the necessary complement of the idea of quality 
incomplete :y expressed in the adjective, etc. 

1 Cor. ii. 13 ov év didaxrots dvOpwrivys aodias Adyots, GAN’ ev 
didaxrots wvevparos, 2 Pet. ii. 14 xapdia yeyrpvacpéevn mAcovegias ([so 
cod. Sin.], Rec. -ats), Jas. i. 13 Geds dreipacros xaxwv not inexperienced 
(that would be depos) in evil, but untempted by evil, —agreeably to 
the parallelism of the passage and the derivation from the N. T. 
mepafew.! Accordingly €voxos is construed either (as commonly) 
with the Dative, Matt. v. 21, 22,? or with the Genitive, Matt. xxvi. 
66, etc. (so also Ilerm. Mand. 2); in the same way we have éyyvus 
twe (for which also ézi with the Dat. is used) and rwds. But whether 
Opotos was also connected in this way with the Genitive (like stmil’s 
in Latin) is doubtful, and rests only on John viii. 55 [so cod. Sin. | 
where Lchm. [so Treg. ] has given the preference to tyiv. In Heb. 
iil. 12 xapdta movypa amortias, the Gen. is rather to be regarded as 
dependent on the whole expression xapdia zovnpa. 


B. § 132, N. 28; ef. D. p. 483aq.; J. § 540, Obs. 

% To the examples (given in B. note) of a free use of the Genitive with 
verbs (Aovoat zrorapoio, etc.) may be added from the N. T.: Barre ro 
axpov tov daxrvAov vdoaros Luke xvi. 24, cf. Arat. 650, 858, 951 (Lev. 
xiv. 16), cvpdwveiy dyvapiov (see above 13 p. 164). 


B. § 182, 14; H. §§ 590, 591; C. § 483; D. § 452; J. §§ 522, 528. 
% a) Examples of the Genitive in general statements of Time are 
X€yLwvOS, VuKTos (especially in connection with 7uépa: vuKros Kat Wuepas 
and the reverse), pecovuntiov, ddextopopwrias (Mark xiii. 35), rod Aourov 


1 Similar is the Genitive «apdias in Acts vii. 51 with aweplrunro: in cod. Vat. 
after the analogy of other verbals compounded with a privative (Grams. as above). 
But the adjunct «al rots woiv immediately tollowing agrees badly with this Genitive. 
The supposition is much more probable that the Vat. reading arose mercly by a 
clerical error from the Dat. Plur. ckapdtacs, and accordingly this very old and 
well-attested [by cod. Sin. also] reading deserves decidedly the preference over the 
other (77 w«apdla Rec.). On &owiros, adgos awd see above, 5 p. 158. 

7 The construction with e’s which also occurs in this passage (voxos eis Thy 
vyéevvav) hardly rests on a usage of the word évoxos, nor is a verbal idea (BAnOjva 
after v. 29,30; xviii. 9, etc.) to be supplied here outright. It is rather—agrecably 
to the character of the Biblical Greck —a vivid, concrete, circumlocution for 
the Dative (§ 133, 2. 3 p. 172), called out by the concrete term yéevva, in an- 
tithesis to the preceding abstract term xpioe: and the word guvedpiy used in a 
similar sense. 
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(Gal. vi. 17). But it is never used in definite specificatio.s; hence in 
Matt. xxiv. 2U quite regularly pi yévyrac 7 Puy? tpov yer pavos pyde 
caf Bary, and likewise idiomatically dye... dis rod caBBadrov (see 7 
above, Rem. p. 159). (The Accusative ro pévy cafBarov Luke xxiil. 
56 is used according to § 131, 11 p. 152.) In connection with adjec- 
tives or participles the above described specifications of time pass 
over into the Gen. absol.; as, péons vuxros, ... mpépas Matt. xxv. 6; 
Acts xxvi. 13; op8pov Badéws Luke xxiv. 1 ete. 

b) The Genitive in general specifications of Place is more 
rare,—as in the classics. Here only two examples from Luke can 
be adduced: v. 19 py eipdvres wotas (sc. ddov) cioeveyxwow avuroy, and 
xix. 4 éxedvns muedrAev depyer Oar. 

In both the preceding cases (a. and b.) expressions with prepositions 
most commonly appear, even as the received text adds da in both the 
passages just quoted. 


B. § 182, N. 80; H. §6008.; C. § 488; D. §3908.; J. § 436, 1b. 

The word ads is found construed in Greek fashion (cis gdov) but 
once, Acts ii. 31 Lchm. [Treg.], although even here the important 
authority of codd. Vat. and Sin. (followed by Tdf.) opposes this con- 
struction. Elsewhere the word has directly the signification under- 
world, hell, and is construed accordingly; thus eis adyv Acts ii. 27 
(quotn.), év 7@ ady Luke xvi. 23; wvAat, KAcis gdov, etc. Hence that 
even in the phrase éws gdov (Matt. xi. 23; Luke x. 195) it is not to be 
taken otherwise 1s plain. 

Remark. Very extraordinary for the language of the N. T. would 
be the ellipsis — after the analogy of the above eis gdov—of yf in 
Heb. xi. 26 Lehm. trav év Aiyvmrov Onoavpay, and probably hardly 
to be regarded as anything more than a clerical error of cod. A, (cod. 
Clarom. [Sin. also] omits év, and the Vulg. translates Aegyptiorum.) 


THE Dative. 
B. § 138; H. $594; C. $448; D. § 455; J. § 886. 

As in the general Grammar, we take as the basis of our 
treatment of the Dative the two leading distinctions in the 
same, viz. the Dative of the Person or of the Object af- 
fected (the Dative proper), and the Dative of the Thing 
(the Ablative). 


A. Dative or THE PFRSON OB OF THE OBJECT AFFECTED. 

In this use it coincider in general with the Dative of other 
languages, and the grammarian, therefore, can conveniently 
pass over all those instances which need no explanation, such 
as dodvat, rapadodvar, Aéyerv Tivi, TeiDecOat TH] adnOeia, UxOXOV- 
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Ocitv tux etc., and likewise those in which we, to be sure, 
generally avail ourselves of prepositions, yet the identity of 
Which with the examples just given is at once obvious; as, 
“TroAoyeicOai tux to defend oneself before any one Acts xix. 
33 etc., mpoOvpiay, ty tbrép buav xavyapat Maxedoow to the 
Macedonians 2 Cor. ix. 2, pevoac@ar avOperos, TO Oc@ Acts 
v. 4, rpocavad@oat tov Biov tatpois on physicians Luke viii. 43, 
Aare tive to talk to [Germ. zu] one. 

2 As everywhere, so especially in the N. T., for the Dative of 

150 the Person various periphrases with prepositions are 
substituted: the language bringing to view the manifold in- 
ternal and ideal significations of the Case by the more concrete 
terms of relationship, viz. the prepositions, (in English by ‘ to,’ 
‘for,’ ‘towards,’ etc.). Inasmuch as here also the grammarian 
must proceed upon the views set forth § 130,1 p. 141 and 
§ 132, 2 p. 156, he must restrict himself to exhibiting this 
general usage in those examples which are peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the N. T. 

3 The most common circumlocutions which are used 
instead of, or in the sense of, the Dative of the object 
affected, are formed by means of the prepgsitions evs (of 
which a few examples have been already given, § 131, 6 p. 149 
and § 132, 24 p. 170 note), mpos with the Acc. (as in Aéyerw 
til and mpos tia), wera with the Gen. (as in Aare tui 
and pera tivos John iv. 26, 27) ouyv more rarely év and é7e 
with the Dat. —as will appear from the contents of this entire 
section. 


More peculiar are the periphrases by meaus of the prepositions 
oricw, éumpoober, and the Hebraistic évwmuv ("26>). Thus we often 
find 6miow instead of the Dative (or the more classic pera Rev. vi. 8 ; 
xiv. 13) with axodovGety (see Wahl), with which compare Luke xix. 14 
dréoreAav mpecBeiay sriow avrov, Acts xx. 30 dmoomav twa dricw 
avtrwv (after them i.e. to attract to themselves) and 22 below, p. 184; 
épmpooOer and évwmtor (xareyvwrov) : Matt. v.16 (76 das) Aapwparw 
éutpoobe tov avOpwrwv, xi. 26 otrws eyévero evdoxia Eutpoobév cov, 
XViil. 14 otx éorw OeAnpa Eurpoobev tov marpds pov, x. 32, 33; xi. 10; 
xxiii. 14, etc., mpooxuvety (§ 131, 4 p. 147) évwriov twos Luke iv. 7; 
Rev. xv. 4 (and so the Sept. after the Hebrew: Ps. Ixxxv. 9; Isa. 
Ixvi. 23); further Luke viii. 47 dmpyyeAav évwriov mavrds tov Aaov, 
xv. 10 yiverac xapa évwmiov tov dyyeAwy, Xxiv. 11 éparvnoay évurrtov avTwr 
(likewise PavepwOjva: and the adj. dparvys, 2 Cor. vii. 12; Heb.iv. 13), 
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Acts vi. 5 jpecey & Acyos évwrwv rou tAyOovs—and in accordance 
with this also the verbals dpeoros, evdpecros, dwddexros, dvaruv Twos 
1 John iii. 22; Heb. xiii. 21 etc., dwpos, dvéyxAnros xarevirwy Tivos 
Eph. i. 4; Col. i. 22 (cf. 14 below, p. 179, and § 134, 3 p. 183) 
Corresponding to xavyaoGa: revi above (1 p. 172) we have xavyacbas 
évunrwov rou Geov 1 Cor. i. 29, to Ovpas pros dvewypévys (2 Cor. ii. 12), 
Ovpav évumwv coe dveyyp. Rev. iii. 8, to the common dpodoye revi 
the construction with ¢uxpooGe (7 p. 176) and with évwmoyr Rev. iii. 
5, etc. 

In all the above passages the Dative might be used just as well, but 
the adverbial periphrasis is more lively, pictorial, and suited to the 
Oriental way of looking at things; hence it is added as a sort of com- 
plement even to a preceding Dative, as Luke i. 75 Aarpevew aire... 
éveriov avrov. 

REMARK. dyapravey also, which in the N.T. retains only the 
secondary signification to fatl towards one (to sin), ought strictly to 
have been joined to the Dative of the person, as indeed is frequently 
the case in the Sept. (Judg. xi. 27; 2 Chron. xix. 10, etc.); yet 
everywhere the periphrasis with «is appears instead (as frequently 
also even in classic writers, see Pape), Matt. xviii. 21 etc. Soin the 
O. T. also, where too évavriov, &vayr: are connected with duapravev. 


The constructions, in part very diversified, of the following 15} 
verbs, weaorevgev, memorBévas, erXwilerv, Gporoyetv, | 
deserve a special and comprehensive exposition, since these 
words as respects their signification also were used often in a 
decidedly different sense after the introduction of the new 
religion from that which they anciently bore. 


Iltorevecy. Passing over all those passages where it is used in 
the ordinary sense (give credit to, put faith tn) and construed as 
usual, we notice its appearance 

1) Absolutely, equivalent to riorw dev (Mark ix. 42 Tdf. (cod. 
Sin.]) i.e. trustfully (47 dvaxpBévra, cf. Matt. xxi. 21, 22; Jas. i. 6) to 
cleave to the new dispensation of grace with faith in God the Redeemer : 
Mark xvi. 16; Luke viii. 12, 50; John iv. 53, etc.; also in the Passive, 
Rom. x. 10. 

2) With the Dative, and that a) of the Person, which is 
indeed the common construction, but in the majority of cases is applied 
also to this new idea; as, Mwvoe John v. 46, Iwavvy Matt. xxi. 26, 
32; Mark xi. 81 etc., rp ‘Inoov Matt. xxvii. 42 Lchm.; John v. 46; 
viii. 31 etc., re mépapavri pe John v. 24, ro xupty Acts v. 14; xviii. 8, 
ro Gem xvi. 34; Rom. iv. 3 (quotn.); Tit. iii. 8 etc. The gradual 
transition into the above special N. T. signification is to be explained 
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by the common ellipsis of a clause, as ore eit, el, éoriw Xpucros etc. 
b) Instead of the Dative of the Person who is believed, frequently 
by metonymy an abstract in the Dative is substituted, as rq ypady 
cat Tw Acyw John ii. 22, ypaypaow, pyyaocw v. 47, rots yeypappévors 
Acts xxiv. 14, rots gpyos (ov) John x. 38, dxog xii. 38 (quotn.), 
éAnOeia 2 Thess. ii. 12, dvopare Inood 1 John iii. 23. 

3) Exclusively pertaining to the new signification of the 
word is its construction — very frequent, particularly in John— 
with ets reva to believe on (in) any one, and here again a) with 
the Acc. of the Person: Matt. xviii. 6; Mark ix. 42 Lchm.; 
John ii. 11; iii. 16,18 etc.; Acts x. 43 etc.; Rom. x. 14; Gal. ii. 16; 
Phil. i. 29; 1 Pet. i. 8—everywhere in reference to God or the 
person of Christ; and alternating with the Dative 1 John v. 10; 
b) by metonymy with the Acc. of an abstract— again in John, 
especially eis 16 dvopa ‘Incod i. 12; ii. 23; iii. 18; 1 John v. 13, also 
eis to hus John xii. 36, ets rx paprupiav 1 John v.10. That in this con- 
struction the ellipsis of a clause is, logically considered, no longer 
demanded, is obvious ; hence the word in its new sense, when connected 
with nouns, gradually settled upon this construction. 

4) Far more rare is the construction émré reva, instead of that 
with eis, and in the same sense. Thus ézi rov xipcov Acts ix. 42; xi. 
17; xvi. 31, cf. xxii. 19; Rom. iv. 5,24. This use is uncertaiu in 
the gospels: Matt. xxvii. 42 (cod. B [a Tdf. Treg. }), John iii. 15 Lehm. 
_ 5) The construction with é€wé and the Dative of the Person 
seems to belong more to the QO. T.; hence in the quotation from 
Isaiah (xxviii. 16 Alex.) in Rom. ix. 33; x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 6, cf. 1 Tim. 
i. 16. Matt. xxvii. 42 Tdf. [ed. 7] is doubtful. The construction 
with éxi and the Dative of the Thing (Luke xxiv. 25; Rom. iv. 
18) rests upon the Greek use of the preposition ér¢ with the Dat., 
see § 147, 24 p. 336. 

6) The rarest construction is with the preposition év,—unques- 
tionably supported only in Mark i. 15, and there with the Dat. of the 
thing: & rw evayyeAiw. Respecting its force (whether to believe in 
..., trust in..., believe through, by virtue of, the gospel) inter- 

152 preters differ; and it is the more difficult to arrive at anything certain 
on this point, as in the other passage (John iii. 15) the mss. and 
editors also disayree (Lchm. éz’ atrov [N «is], Tdf. [Treg.] év atra). 
The Seventy, in accordance with the Hebr. original (cf. Gesen. under 
yex Hiphil, and Fritzsche on Mark p. 26), employ the construction & 
rm frequently in the sense ‘to trust in,’ e.g. Jer. xii. 6; Ps. xxvii. 22; 
1 Sam. xxvii. 12 Alex. 

The (Pauline) formula rurros év xupiy, év Xpiot@ ‘Inocov (Eph. i. 1; 
Col. i. 2, etc.) did not originate in the verbal construction, cf. 5 and 
6 p. 175. 
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7) The construction with the object-Accusative (of the thing) 
in the sense ‘to believe something,’ as épyov Acts xiii. 41 ([so cod. 
Sin.]; Grsb. @), rdvra 1 Cor. xiii. 7, dydmnv 1 John iv. 16 (hence in 
the Passive: ro papripuov ypov 2 Thess. i. 10, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16). 
Further, the Acc. of the object with morevew in the sense of to entrust, 
confide, as avrov or éavrov ru John ii. 24, and the allied construction 
of the Acc. with the Passive (morevopat re, see § 134, 7 p. 189) find 
their basis in the ordinary Greek usage. 

Tl ezocOévae to trust admits in the main of the same constructions, 
being joined 1) with the Dative, as in Greek writers, e.g. éaura, 
Seopots, traxonj, 2 Cor.x.7; Phil. i.14; Philem.21; 2) with eis, 
but only once, els tuas Gal. v. 10; 3) with éwé and the Acc. of 
the Person, Matt. xxvii. 43 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.]; 2 Cor. ii. 3; 
2 Thess. iii. 4 ; 4) with éwé and the Dative, —and that both of 
the person, Luke xviii. 9; 2 Cor.i.9; Heb. ii. 13 (quotn.), doubtfully 
in Matt. xxvii. 43 (B), and also of the thing, Luke xi. 22 (zavorXig), 
Mark x. 24 (xpypacw). 

In the phrase wer. €v reve the expression with éy, if a personal 
Dative follows, is more an abverbial adjunct designating the ground 
of the trust; hence it is commonly connected with one of the above 
constructions or with a clause introduced by ore, as Gal. v. 10; 
2 Thess. iii. 4; Phil. ii. 24 (éy xvpww), cf. 6 below and 23 p.185. But 
it is otherwise with the Dative of the thing, as weroBévat év capxi Phil. 
iii. 3, 4 (a periphrasis for the Dative above: to trust tn the flesh ; cf. 21 
and 22 p. 183). 

"EAwi€ecv to hope, in the earlier Greek prose uniformly prefers, 
with the exception of the object-Accusative(dya#a Xen. BovAnow Thuc., 
also ri wrapa riwvos Dem.), the verbal construction (with the Infin. etc.). 
The connection with the Dative in Thuc. 3. 97 rp riyn éAmicas (but 
in the following clause with Sr, where tvxn is the subject) gives 
€Aricas the sense of eros, trusting fortune, parallel to the pre- 
ceding rovros weofets —a sense in which éAmida €xev also is often 
construed by the Greeks with éy and éz¢ with the Dat. On the other 
hand, as early as in the Sept., where the Hebr. words 5n:, non, and 
moa are generally all translated by éAm{ew, the construction with 
nouns has become by far the predominant one, in fact almost the only 
‘one in use, and from thence passed also into N. T. usage. The con- 
struction most current in the Sept. (in consequence of the above 
IJebrew verbs being joined with >x and 53) is wit éaé— both with 
persons and abstract terms —and likewise also ir the N. T.; that is 
to say, 1) with éwi and the Accusative, frequent in the O. T., 
in the N. T. indubitably only in 1 Tim. v. 5; 1 Pet. i. 13 (iii. 5); 
but 2) most commonly with éwré and the Dative, Rom. xv. 12 
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153 (quotn.), 1 Tim. iv. 10; vi. 17, cf. 1 John iii.38; 8) with eds (rare 
in the Sept. e.g. Isa. li. 5), as els Sv John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10, ets Gedy 
1 Pet. iii. 5, cf. i. 21 also Acts xxiv. 15 Awa éywv eis Oeov (but with 
Acc. and Infin. following); 4) with év (likewise rare in the Sept., 
Ps. xxxii. 21; 2 Kings xviii. 5, since there the Hebr. 3 also is com- 
monly rendered by émi, e.g. with mom in Ps. v. 12; vii. 2; xxv. 20, 
etc.), 1 Cor. xv. 19. Respecting Phil. ii. 19 (€Ax. é& xvpiy followed 
by the Acc. and Infin.) cf. the similar use in 5 p. 175 and 23 p. 185. 

Only in one passage (Matt. xii. 21) does it appear with the simple 
Dative, and that, strange to say, a quotation from the O. T. (Isa. 
xlii. 4), where the Sept., which Matt. seems to follow here, gives the 
common construction ézi rq dvopare. Fritzsche and others have 
therefore taken offence at this Dative; on account, however, of the 
almost unanimous authority [Sin. also] in its favor, it is retained by 
the editors, and must be explained by the analogy of the construction 
weroévas tui. Of the remaining constructions those with év and érec 
with the Dative adhere most closely to classic usage, those with is 

- and éri with the Accusative belong exclusively to the later (biblical) 
Greek. 

1  ‘OpodAoyety is connected 1) in the signification to confess, as 
commonly, with the Dative of the person and Accusative of the thing, 
as Matt. vii. 23; Acts xxiv. 14, ete. 2) in the signification to praise 
(equiv. to WadAew) Spodrcyetv, commonly efopodrcyeioba, is likewise 
connected with the Dative of the person or of the personified object 
(dvéparc) ; but the use is borrowed from the Sept.’ where the Hiphil 
maim is regularly translated thus; hence in the quotations from the 
O. T. in Rom. xiv. 11; xv. 9, cf. Heb. xiii. 15; Matt. xi. 25; Luke 
x. 21; 3) in connection with the Accusative of the person 
Jesus (Rom. x. 9; 1 John ii. 23) it acquires the specific N. T. sig- 
nification to confess Jesus (as Redeemer, etc.), and the expression is 
then to be taken, in analogy with morevew rwi above, as an abbreviated 
clause (with a participle), such as appears in full in 1 John iv. 2 
Spodroyeiy ‘Inootv Xpwrov év capxi éAnAvOdra, 2 John 7. The change 
into the Passive occurs Rom. x. 10. 4) The construction with 
dy reve in the same sense is peculiar to Matthew and Luke; as, 
Matt. x. 32 é& éuot (Vulg. me), ev airo (Vulg. eum D airov), Luke 
xii. 8. But this is not a Hebraism, see Fritzsche ad Matt. p. 386. 
5) The person before whom as witness, or in whose presence, the 
confession is given, is expressed by means of the preposition €u7po- 
o@ev in the last two passages quoted, by évwmeov in Rev. iii. 5. 
Cf. above, 3 p. 173. 


1 Hence the Apocalypse connects even alvety with the Dative (xix. 5) 
according to a less common usage of the Sept. (Jer. xx. 13; 1 Chron. xvi. 36 
2 Chron. xx. 19, etc.). 
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B. § 138, Za and b; H. § 602; C. § 450; D. p. 480; J. $§ 502. 601. 

With all verbs (both simple and compound) whose tignifica- 
tion can be traced back to the idea of union or approach 
in a friendly or a hostile sense, manifold periphrases by 
means of prepositions make their appearance, as elsewhere, 
instead of the Dative. | 


Thus for example we have pdyeoOar, SiaxpiverOat, dadrdyer Oar, spsreiv 
revd and mpés teva, pryyiew pera revos and dv reve, wodcuey 
pera rivos, xpiverOas (to contend) revi and pera twos Matt. v. 40; 
1 Cor. vi. 6; with other verbs there is no circumlocution, as ércrife- 
oat, mpordxew, xaradAarrev, SuadAdrrevOai rive, etc. Notice, in par- 
ticular, with the Dative: Ssaxared€yxeoOai run by controversy to convince 
Acts xviii. 28; érepolvyoivres aziorows in a peculiar sense, see the 
fexicons ; yapyPyva: (of the woman, p. 55) rw after the Latin nudere, 
1 Cor. vii. 39; Mark x. 12 Taf. Eas 7}. Respecting mpoodxev dard 
see § 147, 3 p. 323. 


B. § 188, 2c.d.; H. § 606; C. § 462; D. p. 489 Obs.; J. § 580. 

Among verbs (mostly compounded with a preposition) of exhort- 
ing and requesting the following deviate from the usual construc- 
tion: mapacvecy with the Acc., Acts xxvii. 22; evxeoOal ru and 
pos twa (2 Cor. xiii. 7); carapadaO@ar with the Acc. Mark xi. 21; 
(Luke vi. 28 Lchm. Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.]; Jas. iii. 9, with the Dative 
Luke vi. 28 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]. Among those of censuring and 
reproaching évecdéfecy has uniformly the Acc., both of the per- 
son and of the thing, Matt. v. 11 etc.; hence in the Passive, 1 Pet. iv. 
14; éyxaXety twit and xara twos (Rom. viii. 33), — the thing 
always with wept and the Gen. Acts xxiii. 29; xxvi. 2 (according to 
§ 147, 30 p. 341), xxvi. 7; in xix. 40 also ordoews, as the following 
article ris shows, still depends on zept (cf. 18 below, p. 181); pép- 
geoOGat with the Acc., Heb. viii. 8 (where, however, according to 
Bleek the reading airots and the connection of the same with A¢ye are 
to be preferred). Other verbs, as éuBpisdcOa:, érerysgy, are uniformly 
construed only with the Dative. 

B. $133, 2f. and N. 4; H. § 608; C. § 451; D. p.490; J. $694. 

An example of the Dative with 6 airés is found in 1 Cor. xi. 5. 
Of the brachylogy already mentioned (§ 132, 20 p. 167 sq.) and 
peculiar to the ancient languages — (comparison with the whole 
instead of the part)— see several examples in the Apocalypse: ix. 10 
€xovow ovpas spolas oxopmlots, xiii. 11 xépara dv0 Spo dpviw. Sim- 
ilar is Jude 7 and the construction with igorisos 2 Pet.i.1. In asolitary 
instance, in a quotation, ws with the Nominative is loosely used with 


~povovv instead of the Dative, Rom. ix. 29(after the Sept., not the Heb.). 
28 


il 
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Tug Darivus Commopi anpD Revatep Darives. 
B. § 133, 2g.; H. § 597; C. § 453; D. § 458; J. § 595 sqq. 
To the Dative known under the designation Dativus 
commodi et incommodi, many and in part very peculiar 
constructions and phrases with the Dative may be referred. 


Thus paprvpety tue means to give testimony in one’s favor, as 
Luke iv. 22, etc.; by metonymy it is construed also with the Dative 
of the thing, as rq a@AnGeta John v. 33 cf. Luke xi. 48 etc., for which 
also the circumlocution with zep¢ and the Gen. is often used. On the 
other hand we find xarapaprupeity tives according to § 132, 16 p. 160. 
Notice further Matt. xiii. 14 dvarAnpotrat airots 4 mpopyreta Tov 
‘Hoatov,' 1 Cor. vii. 28 OAtyw rqA capKe efovow, 2 Cor. ii. 13 ovx 
éoyynxa dveow TO TvEV part pov (not equiv. to ev Ty capxi, ev TH 
avevpatc), 2 Cor. ii. 1 expwa €paura@, ete. 

In this way is to be explained the use of the Dative in 
various connections which is especially characteristic of the 
Apostle Paul, and rests on profound views of language. 


Thus, after the analogy of the common phrase (yv ro Geo, xupiv 
(Rom. vi. 10, 11; xiv. 8; éavrw xiv. 7; 2 Cor. v. 15), the expression 
aroGavety revi in the same passages is formed; and this verb is 
used by metonymy with the Dat. of the abstract, ty duapria Rom. vi- 
2,10, 11, ro vopw Gal. ii. 19 cf. Rom. vii. 4. In the same way in 
the Ist of Peter (ii. 24) in contrast with 17 ducatcoovvy Cy the word 
admovyevéoOae alsc, which according to its composition ought to 
have the Genitive, is construed with the Dative rats dpaprias. Paul 
connects the same view with other predicates in order to express 
the ideal reference of an ordinary and every-day act to God or any 
individual, or even to a (substituted) abstract term; see the entire 
argument in Rom. xiv. 4-8, where, besides the verbs above-named, 
also gpoveivy, érOtew, ovx éobtew, ornxev,? rimrev stand in the same 
construction. In Gal. v. 1 rq éAevOepia (7) Hpas Xpiocros Hreve 


1 By comparison with this passage the Dative in Luke xviii. 31 is explained 
most satisfactorily, reXeo@foeta: wdvra Ta yeypaupéva Sih Tay mpopntay TE vig 
Tov avOpwrou ; here the Dative depends on both predicates by virtue of the oxjua 
&xd xowov (as in § 132, 9 p. 160 the Accusative with éw:aAaBécGa:), although ex- 
ternully it belongs rather to the former (reAeo@fjoera:). The simple resolution of 
the Dative into wep) rod viot is thoroughly unphilological, and the Vulgate’s 
translation (de filio) according to the above exposition is only to be defended 
in a general way. The Dative if referred to yeypayuéva alone, must at least 
have been preceded by éaf, as in John xii. 16. [Yet cf. 3 Mace. vi. 41.] 

2 In 2 Cor. i. 24 (17 yap wlore: éothxare) the assumption of this Dat. would 
impart to the passage too high an oratorical coloring. It is more probable that 
rh «lore: here is to be taken in the sense of the phrase orhxew ev tH wlore which 
elsewhere occurs (1 Cor. xvi. 13), see Mever and 19 below, p. 182. 
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pwoey etc., Ty ehevOepla is according to both readings equally to te 
taken as a Dat. com. (see especially Meyer pp. 256, 259). The Dative 
in Rom. vi. 20 édeWOepor Fre 77 Sexacoogvvy is peculiar and hard to 
reproduce ; it is called out by the parallelism of SovAwOévres rq Oeq 
in vs. 22 (and to be rendered perhaps towards, an relation to, but not 


from). 
B. §188,N.5; H. § 599; C. $462e.; D. § 459; J. § 000, 2 

The softer Dat. com., commonly designated by the gram- {3 
marians the Dativus ethicus, is not a mere peculiarity of 
the earlier language, but a genuine product of the language 
of the people, whence it has found its way so frequently into 
the poems of Homer, the writings of Herodotus, Plato, etc. 
Accordingly the assumption of such a Dative in the N. T. is 
quite in accordance with the genius of its language. Cf. the 
note on § 129 a, 5 p. 140. 

Here belong: Rev. ii. 16 épyopai cot taxd cai rodeunow per airor, 
5 épyopat cou xai xwjow tiv Avyviav;' probably also 1 John v. 16 if, 106 
according to § 129, 14 note p. 133, we assume 6 Oeos as subject for 
duce. and refer avr@ as Dat. eth. to the person airnoas ; and, according 
to many interpreters, also the critically and hermeneutically difficult 
passage Heb. iv. 2 (according to the more ancient reading [so 8] — 
received also by Tuf.[eda. 2,7,8]— ay ovyxexpapeévos TH miore Tois dKov~ 
cacvw i.e. the word which in the hearers was not mixed with faith, see 
Mey. [i-e. Liinemann] in loc. On the other hand, for Lchm.’s reading 
[so ‘Treg.] see Bleek II. p. 501 sqq.). Simpler and easily intelligible 
is the Dat. in John vi. 13 @ éepiocevoay rois BeBpwxsow. Finally, the 
Dative in droragacOai reve to dismiss any one, bid him farewel, 
literally to withdraw one’s self for one; this phrase is quite un-Attic, 
in fact solecistic (ék@vAov mdvv Phryn.), and first made its appearance 
in the Alexandrian age (Josepkus, Philo), but later became pretty 
general: Mark vi. 46; Luke ix. 61, etc. 


B. $138, N. 7; H. § 601; C. § 462; D. § 459; J. § 600, 1. 
Also of the Dative of subjective judgment—closely re- {jf 
lated to the preceding — there are several unquestionable examples : 
in particular, Acts vii. 20 jv doretos rp Oew (in the sight of God), 
2 Cor. x. 4 drda dwara ro Geo (Luth. machtig vor Gott, [A.V. merg. 
to God |); 2 Pet. iii. 14 is doubtful (see § 134, 2 p. 187). From the 


1 DeWette differently, -—taking oo: in the sense of to thee. But the appeal to 
fixew vrivf Plut. Aem. Paul. 16 is not in point, since there the Dative depends on 
the expression fxe pnvdwy. In Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 2.14 few rivf has quite 
another sense, and in Matt. xxi. 5 (Zech. ix. 9) oo: is a literal translation of the 
Hebr. nt [This note, as respects de Wette, scems to be founded ina mistake.] 
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O. T. cf. Jonah iii. 3 rodus peydAy rq Oeg. But it corresponds more 
with N. T. usage (cf. 8 above p. 172) to periphrase this Dative by 
means of a preposition, and none was better suited to this purpose 
than é€vwmcov (Hebr. "29>, Eng. before i.e. in the sight of) e.g. 
dixatos, BddAvypa evusrvov Tou Geod, péyas évurruov xupiov (Luke i. 6 Lchm. 
15; xvi.15; Acts iv. 19, etc.), woAuvrerés évesrcov Oeod 1 Pet. iii. 4 (cf. 
the analogous use of évwrov with the so-called Dativus Passivi § 134, 
3 p. 188), as well as €vavri, évavrioyv, which is often interchanged 
with évwmrov in the various readings, Acts viii. 21; Luke i. 6 Tdf. 
(Treg.], xxiv. 19, and the compound xarevwmeoyv see 8 p. 173. 


B. § 138, 2h.; H. § 595d.; C. §§ 454.0. 464.0.; J. $588. 

Some relics of the construction (formerly pretty extended, and 
called by the old grammarians ox7jpa Kododwvov) of the Dative in 
immediate dependence upon substantives, particularly those 
whose stem-verb permits the same construction (as Bporots dornp Aesch.* 
have been preserved in 2 Cor. ix. 11, 12 (where in both cases rq Oeq is 
best made to depend on evxapwria), and in 2 Cor. xi. 28 Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf.] according to the reading érioracis pov. Respecting the signi- 
fication of this expression interpreters differ. If the Dative is genuine 
(which, according to the authorities [N" also] and the rendering of 
cod. Claromont. tn me, is hardly to be doubted) érioracts cannot sig- 
nify attention, because then the Dative would not stand in the relation 
of verbal regimen to the substantive. The most probable assump- 
tion is that as dxocracts (from adioracGai tiwos) signifies defection, 
80 érioracis (from épioracOai run) signifies accession, uprising (Acts 
xxiv. 12), and érigracis pot denotes concourse, thronging, to me 
(éxioraces occurs in the sense of thronging also in App. B.C. 4, 129), 
more precisely my being encompassed, beleaguered, and the detention 
caused thereby, with which the Dative is as necessary as the Gen. is 
with drdoracts, adioracOa Cf. Riickert in loc. The Dative with 


157 participles and adjectives used substantively is still more plainly an 
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effect of the verbal power of both these parts of speech, and needs no 
further confirmation by means of examples. 


B. § 183, 8and N. 10; H. § 605; C. § 699 f. g.; J. § 622, Obs. 1; § 628, Obs. 4; § 635, Obs. 

That compound verbs, particularly those compounded with 
aw, év, éxi, are joined to the Dative, see § 147, 33 p. 344, In John 
ix 6 éxéxpwrev airov roy myAov eri rovs dpOadrpovs the Genitive indeed 
seems to depend on éréxpwev (according to B even on éréOyxev), 
somewhat after the analogy, therefore, of verbs of touching. This 
however is not the case; on the contrary, the Gen. atroi (cf. vs. 15) 
is to be connected by Hyperbaton with d¢6aApovs, and the addition 
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‘tov tudAov to be expunged, with Lchm. Tdf.' [Treg.]. See more ex- 
‘amples of the sort from the classics in B. § 133, N. 10 and from the 
N. T. in the section on Hyperbaton § 151, 13 sqq. pp. 387 sqq. 


B. Darrvs or tHe THING (INSTRUMENT, ETC.). 
B. § 188, 4; H. § 6068q.; C. § 465 8q.; D. § 457; J. § 607 8q. 

That the Dative of the Thing comprises most of the relations @ 
of the Latin Ablative does not need to be shown at length. 
But the language of the N.T. departs a little from the ordinary | 
usage in that the preposition éy is prefixed to this Dative 
with uncommon frequency.? Although a similar use is here 
and there to be found even in Greek writers also (see the 
grammars under év), yet this N. T. peculiarity is hardly an 
extension of those isolated instances in the classics, but mani- 
festly a result of the frequent occurrence of the preposition in 
the Sept. (after the example of the Hebr. 3), as is apparent from 
countless examples from the Old T. and New, see 19 p. 182. 
And in general, through the influence of the Oriental manner 
of expression, both the compass and contents of the signification 
of this preposition became essentially modified, see § 147, 9 sq. 
p. 328 sq. 


B. § 183, 4a.; H. §607a.; C. §466b.; D. p. 491; J. $501, Obs. 2. 

With xp4aOasz, elsewhere in the N. T. always construed with the 1§ 
Dative, the Accusative is given to us by the oldest mss. [Sin. also] in 
one passage, 1 Cor. vii. 31 of ypdpevoe Tov KOT POV Os py KaTaxpu- 
pevot. The instance is so isolated that recent editors were the first to 
venture to put it in the text. The construction is indeed an erroneous 
one (the appeal to Xen. Ages. 11, 11 is inadmissible as the Acc. there 
was set aside long ago, and still less ought we to argue back from the 
usage of later Byzantines), but finds its apology in the use of the 
compound xaraxpjoGa with the Acc. by later writers, as Lucian, and 158 
Plutarch (see Steph. Thes. sub voce), so that the Acc. in the above 
passage is governed to a certain extent do xowov (§ 132, 9 p. 160; 
133, 11 note’ p. 178) by the xaraypwpevor also immediately following ; 
see another example of such retro-action in 9 above, p. 177 (Acts xix. 


1 The phrase rov rupAod, taken up again by Tdf. in his [7th] edition of 1859, 
has been expunged once more in his [8th] edition of 1869 (after cod. Sin.). 

* Many, particularly of the earlier commentators, believed therefore that éy was 
a sort of sign of the Dative in the N.T., and was added even to a personal 
Dativo without altering the sense. ‘Che error of such a view Winer 217 (204) has 
enfliciently shown by examples. 
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40). Certainly native Greek writers would hardly have allowed 
themselves to employ constructions of the sort. 

Examples of the addition of év to the instrumental Dative, 
where the Greeks decidedly would have used the simple Dative only, 
are the following: év rive dAwOnoera: (Matt. v. 13), év & pérpw perpetre 
(Matt. vii. 2), dyargyv év oAn Tq xapdig etc. (in Matt. xxii. 87 closely 
after the Hebr., cf. the parallel passage Mark xii. 389), xararareiy év 
tots tooty (Matt. vii. 6), droxreivew év payaipy (Rev. xiii. 10), amodéo Bae 
év payaipy (Matt. xxvi. 52), duadepew ev dd (1 Cor. xv. 41), etc. 
Further, examples where év is alternately used and omitted, often 
close together, are tyuaivew ev ry miore (Tit. i. 13) and rp wioree 
(ii. 2) cf. 12 above, note? p. 178, év r@ oropuart and ordpart dpodoyeiv, 
év tq xapdia and ry xapdiqa murrevey (Rom. x. 9 etc. where, however, 
the change from the Act. to the Pass. construction has, perhaps, not 
been without influence), Barri€ew tare (Luke iii. 16 etc.) and év vdare 
(not in water, Matt. ili. 11 etc.), B. év rvevipare, B. év rvpi (e.g. Acts i. 5 
"Iwavns é€Bartwey vdar, tyets dé &v mvevpare BarrticOnoecOe), etc. 
That éy can stand even with Persons so far forth as they serve as 
the means of an action, see § 147, 10 p. 329, 


REMARK. Otherwise, when Persons are the means, da with the 
Gen. is employed as usual. As a special peculiarity, however, is to be 
noticed the Hebraistic periphrasis for it (which really is not rare) by 
means of the Substantive xecp, and that both in the form dca 
xetpos (323), even with a Gen. Plur. following, and also 61a xetpav: 
e.g. Mark vi. 2 duvapes ai dia yetpov atrovd ywopevat, Acts ii. 23 dra 
xEtpos avopwy, xi. 30 d1a yetpos BapvaBa xati ZavdAov, xiv. 3; xix. 11 etc.; 
rarely €v xecpt, Gal. iii. 19 — (this is frequent in the Sept., as Gen. 
Xxxvili. 20 etc.). 

Many other periphrases expressive of simple relations are formed 
with the word yet after Hebrew precedent; for example, of the 
Dative with mapadidovar by means of eis xetpas ("37 55), Matt. xxvi. 
45; Mark ix. 31 etc.; €« yetpos (7) is used with verbs of separa- 
tion, liberation, instead of the Gen. or the simple é«. John x. 39 
efnrA\Oev ex HS XEtpos airoy, Acts xii. 11; Rev. xix. 2 éediknoe ro 
alua éx xetpos airys (like 2 Kings ix. 7; 1 Sam. xxiv. 16 etc.) for 
which in Rev. vi. 10 we have merely éxdixeis éx Trav Kxaroixotvrwy (cf. 
xviii. 20; Luke xi. 50, 51), and civ yecpé as Acts vii. 35 dyyeAou 


1 By this addition of éy to the instrumental Dat. it is possible for the language 
of the N. T. to make instrumental limitations depend, without a participle, im 
mediately upon substantives. Several instances of the sort have already becn 
treated of § 125, 2 p. 92 and 11 p. 96, — instances some of which indeed have 
their foundation in the analogy of ordinary Greck usage, but some are destitute 
of such analogy, and belong te the peculiar languaye of the N. T. 
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by the hand, under the protection, of an angel. All these phrasee, like 

the trope xeip xvpiov (Acts xi. 21), plainly bear an Oriental stamp, and 

are not to be identified with isolated, analogous (poetic), modes of 

expression in Greek authors. Cf. in general Gesen. under ". 159 
With the idea of speaking, instead of xeip the term ordpa is sub- 

stituted, hence 6:a ordparos Acts i. 16; iv. 25, etc.; also with a 

Plural following, iii. 18, 21 (and likewise in the Sept., 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

21, etc.). See more respecting these and similar periphrases under 

prepositions § 146, 1 p. 319. 


B. § 188, 4.b.; H. § 6088q.; C. § 467; D. p. 4878q.; J. § 608. 


The Dative of the mode or manner (ablativus modi), as & 
well as the Dative of complement and closer limitation 
(in which case it often takes the place of the similarly used 
Accusative in Greek writers, see § 131, 9 p. 152), is only a 
phase of the foregoing Dative; as, razvrewos TH Kapdia, Bpadis 
TH Kapoig, advvaTos Tois Troctyv, wepiTéwverOa Te EBer after the 
custom (Acts xv. 1), mpodntevery TH o@ ovopate by virtue Of 
(by) thy name (Matt. vii. 22). In its stead we frequently find 
of course, as in Greek authors, periphrases by means of such 
prepositions as «ara, ded, év; and in particular, with év 
many adverbial expressions of mode and manner are formed — 
likewise after Greek precedent; as, év ddndeia, év rapaBor7, 
évy mpavTntt, €v péper, ev Tayxet, etc. On all these, as well as 
respecting the common construction trovety te év Ovoparti Tivos, 
see § 147,10 p. 329; and respecting épyec@ax, rropeverOas év in 
particular, the following paragraph under b). 

As an extension of this Dative, mention may here be made % 
of two genuine biblical uses of this case, which, since they are 
manifestly indebted to Oriental phraseology for their origin, 
must have appeared more or less alien to the Greek idiom: 


a) The Hebrew usage of subjoining to a finite verb the form of the 
Infin. absolute (mic mia, etc.) to strengthen the verbal idea in divers 
aspects (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 7788q. [Gr. § 128, 3]) is commonly 
translated in the Sept. by the Dative of the abstract derived 
from the verb (or even by the Participle of the same verb, on 
which see § 144, 30 p. 318) ; as, dcanaprupia pepapripnra Gen. xiii. 2, 
érBupiga éruunoas xxxi. 30, Oavarw arobaveicbe ii. 17, Popa $6a- 
pnoerat Isa. xxiv. 3, cAavOuo exAavoey xxx. 19, iaoerar ido xix. 22, 
dxop axoveere vi. 9, xdpnre xapg Ixvi. 10, gy apOjoerat Jer. xxxi. 
(xlviii.) 9, Pvyy epvyov xxVvi. (xlvi.) 5, xaxig. xaxorouoere 1 Sam. xii. 25, 
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acd many others. Analogous expressions, in part new formations, 
are found in the N. T.: dxogj dxovew Matt. xiii. 14 (quotn.), ércOupeiy 
ériPvpia. Luke xxii. 15, xapa xaipew John iii. 29 (but with a limiting 
adjective added in Greek fashion éyapynoay yapav peyaAnv Matt. ii. 10), 
dreA7 aredciv Acts iv. 17 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7], wapayyeAia rapryyetAapev 
v. 28, avaSéuare dvePeparicapey xxiii. 14 (Deut. xiii. 15; xx. 17), 
mpoocerxy tmpoonvéaro Jas. v.17. Similarly Oavaryw reAevrdrw Mark vii. 
10 (quotn.), daroxreitvas év Oavary Rev. ii. 23; vi. 8 That this usage, 
notwithstanding the various similar phrases from earlier and later 
writers which Lobeck, Parall. p. 523sqq., adduces (ydpw yeyayyxus 
160 Dem., dice wépvxey Hippocr., radia waiLew Plut., also puyy <pvyov 
Plat., in Latin occidione occidere), is not an outgrowth of Greek 
phraseology, but solely derived from the Hebrew (or Alexandrian) 
- idiom, this same scholar shows clearly and convincingly by a compari- 
son of examples on both sides. 

b) Not less peculiar is the Dative which is subjoined to verbs 
of going (wopeverOat, orotyetv, weptrarev), when taken tropically 
(cf. our walk), to designate the way i.e. the manner of walk. So 
in particular with 64, ddc%s (after the Hebr., see Gesen. under 373), 
which is used indeed in the O. T. 1n the proper sense (1 Sam. xv. 20), 
but often enough also in the figurative (Ps. xxx. 14; Tob. iv. 5), in 
the N. T. Acts xiv. 16 eacey mopeverOat rois ddois airav, Jude 11 77 
6a tov Kadiv éropevOycav; 650 mwopeveobar is often found also in 
Hermas. Analogous is orotyeiv iyveow fh Rom. iv. 12. After the 
same model many other constructions are formed, instead of édvus 
some other abstract term being added in the Dative, e.g. repirarewy 
tois ecw to walk tn, after, the customs Acts xxi. 21, rvevpare Gal. v. 
16, ropeverOat tp PoBw rod xvpiov Acts ix. 31, ef Comey mvevpare, trvev- 
part Kat orotyopnev Gal. v. 25, xavdve vi. 16, also merely r@ aire sc. 
«avove (see the various readings) Phil. iii. 16. 

That in this case also, instead of the simple Dative periphrases 
with prepositions appear, follows as a matter of course after all 
that has been said above ; — particularly with év and xara, as év dyazn, 
dv dAneiq, xara ayarny, cdpxa, avOpwrov mropeierOau etc., see the Lex. 
Oriow also (see 3 above, p. 172) belongs here in the two parallel 
passages 2 Pet. ii. 10; Jude 7 émigw capxds rropevdpevor, areABoroat, 
literally to walk after the flesh (the lusts), Germ. dem Fleische nach- 
gehen. The familiar Hebrew formula of adieu (1 Sam. i. 17 
etc.) runs in Greek either ropevov, vraye eis elpnvny or év eipyvy (Mark 
v. 384; Luke vii.50; Acts xvi. 36 etc.), —differing in conception but 
not in sense. The phrase ¢pyecOa & dvopart mplov (Matt. xxi. 9) 
is also quoted from the O. T. 
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B. § 188, 4.c.; H. § 611; C. § 4568q.; D. p. 491; J. § 607. 

Among verbs expressing emotion, the verb dyaAAcaa Gas (see 3 
p. 51) to rejoice, which did not. come into use till the time of the 
Sept., has acquired especial currency in the Bible: sometimes, as in 
the Sept., with é&; sometimes with éri and the Dat. Further, the 
verb eddoxety to be well pleased, used also by later profane writers 
(Polyb. Diod.), is employed again most commonly with é (rarely «is 
2 Pet. i. 17) after Alexandrian precedent; also with the simple Acc. 
of the thing, Heb. x. 6, 8 GAoxavrwpara ... ovx yidoxnoas (for which 
in Ps, xxxix. 7 the Alex. text reads é{jrnoas). Whether it was also 
joined to the Acc. of the person (Gen. xxxiii. 10) is doubtful; in 
Matt. xii. 18 Tdf. in ed. 7 [so 8] has returned to the original and 
better attested reading cis 6v[N* B oy]. The verb xavyadcOasz to 
boast is especially used by Paul, — most frequently again with & 
(Jer. ix. 23), also with éri and the Dat. (Ps. v. 12) and with the Acc. 
of the thing, see Wahl; on the other hand, the Gen. with xaraxav- 
xacGa (Rom. xi. 18) is to be explained by the altered signification 
of the verb, after the analogy of the syntactical use of xaradpoveir, 
xarayeAgy (§ 132, 15 p. 165). Hevileo Gace (Luther, sich befremden 
lassen, [ A.V. think strange ]) is used with the simple Dative and with 
év, 1 Pet. iv. 4, 12. Among other more common verbs Javpd{eus 
is no longer, as in the classics, joined to the Genitive, but most com- 
monly, yet quite idiomatically, to éré with the Dat. (not to é, on Luke 
i. 21 see below § 140, 9 p. 263), wepé with the Gen. Luke ii. 18, in 16} 
a peculiar, pregnant, sense to ériow Rev. xiii. 3; moreover it it 
several times used with the simple Accusative — not only of the thing 
(rd yeyovds, rd dpapa), but also once of the person Luke vii. Y. 
Evapeoretv and -cioOa (only in the Ep. to the Heb.) is used 
with the simple Dative. Xaipeey commonly with éri and whe 
Dative, sometimes also with éy (Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 4). 
But in the Pauline phrase yaipew év xvpi the words é xupip (as 
above in 5 p. 175) are an adverbial adjunct designating the mode or 
nature of the joy; hence e.g. in Phil. iv. 10 the object of the joy is 
added in a clause with or. So with the substantive, yapa éy xvevpare 
dyiy Rom. xiv. 17 (cf. § 125, 11 p. 96). On the diversified construc- 
tions of the other verbs of emotion, such as paxpoOupetv, ebppaiverdat, 
dpyilecOat, AuTeic Oar, cvAvreioGas, exrrAnrrerOar, pepypvay, etc., see the 
lexicons. 

Remark. To set up a special class (as is often done) under the & 
title Dative of the end (consilii) is unnecessary either in reference 
to general or to N. T. usage, since all the examples brought «der 
this head may be referred to the idea of the preceding Dative (rw:.tive, 
occasion, propter not causa),— whether such a Dative stanes with 
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strict Passives (Rom. xi. 20 propter infidiam, Gal. vi. 12 propter 
crucem), or sometimes elliptically with Active or Neuter verbs a 
Passive idea being supplied (cf. the Lat. metu, odio, studio for propter 
metum, etc. Zumpt § 454); as, Rom. iv. 20 ob dcexpiOn ry admorio, 
1. Cor. viii. 7 rweés 5€ 7H ovvedjoa... éoGiovow, 2 Cor. i. 15 ravry rH 
weroOnoe. ¢BovrAcpny eet. 


B. § 133, 40. note; C. § 472e.; J. §§ 495. 607. 

% To the examples adduced from Greek authors of verbs whose idea 
is capable of such varied reference that they can be construed with 
all three cases, may be added from the N. T. the verb peptpvav: 
according to 11 p. 178 it is construed with the Dative (rp Yvyx7, Te 
owpare Matt. vi. 25 etc.), takes after it the object of the care as usual 
in the neut. Acc. (ra tov xvpiov 1 Cor. vii. 32; ra mept tyov Phil. ii. 
20), and finally in one passage according to recent editors [so cod. Sin. | 
is connected with the Genitive (like other verbs of caring § 132, 
15 p. 164), viz. Matt. vi. 34 peptsvyoe éavris. Moreover, it is used 
with zepi, trép, see Wahl. 


B. § 138,4¢.; H. § 618; C. § 469; D. p. 487; J. § 606. 

% In reference to Time, the Dative is used to specify a)a 
definite point of time; b) the space of time (within, for 
which the Acc. is also used, see § 181, 11 p. 152); c) 
periodically returning portions of time. 

In cases a) and b) ev is often added to the Dative (as in 
Lat. in, during); in c) we find besides «ata with the Acc. also 
(cf. p. 30). 

Examples: of a) ravry rq vuxtt, TH TpiT7 NEpg, etc.; of b) kava 
xpovw; TodXois, alwviots xpovors; Erépats yeveais; reaoepdxovra xal ef 
éreowv, Acts viii. 11; Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. iii.5; John ii. 20, ete. The 
reading varies between the Dat. and the Acc. in John xiv. 9; Acts 
xxviii. 12, also with the Nom. Matt. xv. 32 (on which see § 129 a, 3 
p- 139), now with and now without év John ii. 20; ofc) rots caB- 
Baow, rh éopry, év caBBarw, Matt. xii. 2,5; Luke ii. 41 etc., xara éopryyv 
Matt. xxvii. 15 ete. 

B. § 188, 6; of. H. §600b.; J. § 611, Obs. 1. 

162 The possibility of the combination of two Datives in the N. T. 

97 according to the oyjpa Kal’ GAov Kat pépos is as little to be denied as 
the construction of two Accs. (§ 131, 6 p. 149) and of two Gens. 
(§ 132, 17 note p. 167). Yet the compass of the N. T’. books is so 
limited that the opportunity for the construction was rare. 2 Cor. 
xii. 7 6067 pot oxddAow TH capxi plainly belongs here. Elsewhere we 
find two different Datives united in one construction, but not afte1 
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the above schema: 1 John v. 16 and Heb. iv. 2 (on which seo 15 
above, p. 179). Rom. vii. 25 r@ vot SovAciw vépy Oeot grammatically 
viewed presents no difficulty. 


THE VERB. 
THE Passive. 
B, § 184, 1-8; H. § 693; C. § 686; D. § 491; J. IL. p. 21. 

The most common mode of designating the personal 1 
author of a passive state is, in the N. T. as in the classics, 
by means of iro with the Gen. ; in certain cases also by means 
of apa with the Gen., é« and even ad. Respecting all this 
see the Prepositions. 

The personal medium is likewise designated as usual by dd with 
the Gen., as ro pybév da "Hoatov, ‘lepepiov, 76 pnbev bad Tov Kupiov 86a 
Tov mpopyrov Aé€yovros etc., or hebraistically by &a yxepds, wroparos, 
according to § 133, 20 p. 182. 


B. § 184, 4; H. §600; C. §461; D. pp. 481, 492; J. § 611. 

Instead of the prepositions, the Dative alone, according 2 
to an ancient usage, is employed to designate the personal 
author (the Dat. ret coincides with the Dat. instrumentz), 
especially with the Perfect and Aorist Pass., as Luke xxiii. 15 
ovdév aEvov Oavdtou éotw mempaypévov aitw. Yet this use in 
Greek is by no means so general that we can assume that it 
can be substituted indifferently in any and every case for ure 
with the Gen. On the contrary, it is restricted, at least in 
prose, to certain predicates and phrases, to which this Dative 
imparts a somewhat modified signification corresponding 
to the force of the Dative. Cf. with this the Latin phrase 
alicut probare, and the like, in Lat. prose ; Zumpt § 419. 


Thus the Dative in the common phrase é¢@7vai reve (cf. Eur. Bacch. 
912) imparts to ép6nvac the simple neuter force, to appear to one (cf. 
p- 92), and the same holds true more or less of the phrases (likewise 
often recurring) ebpeOjvac and ywoOyjvai ru; as, Rom. x. 20 (quotn.) 
eipOnv trois ene py Cyrotow, guhavys eyerduny rots éud py erepwracw, 
Luke xxiv. 35; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Phil. iv. 5 ywoOyrw raow avOpwrots 
(become known). In 2 Pet. iii. 14 atdre, as the very position indicates, 
is best referred do xowov to both terms (dywpyrot and ebpebjvac), 163 
since it stands in equally close relation to both, (respecting the Dative 
with duwpyros see § 133, 14 p. 179). 

Formerly many other Datives also were taken in the same sense 
(as Dats. of the author), but incorrectly (e.g. Matt. v.21; Heb. iv. 2); 
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for in general the assumption of such a Dative, particularly in the 
N. T., seems only to be warranted where analogy and usage render 
its presence manifest. 

RemARK. As a periphrasis for this Dative, i.e. to render it vivid or 
to approximate it to the Oriental style of thought, the preposition 
é€vameov is employed (agreeably to the closely related cases in § 183, 
14 p. 180); as, Luke xii. 6 & é€ atray otk gory érrreAnopévov évirmov 
rov Geot by him, i.e. concretely, in his sight, before him; Rom. iii. 20 
ob SxawOyoera: raca capt évexrov abrod, with which may be compared 
wapa To Oe@ Sxcsovras Gal. iii. 11, cf. Rom. ii. 13; 2 Thess. i. 6. 


B. § 134, 5; H. § 604; C. §686; D. p. 4818q.; J. Il. p. 23. 

Since even the earlier authors did not hesitate to construe 
in the Passive, like pure transitives, verbal ideas which 
take their limiting object in another case than the Accusative, 
the N. T. authors also, particularly the better writers among 
them, made this good classic usage their own, — recommended 
as it was by facility of construction. 

Thus we find «xaryyopeicOa in Matt. xxvii. 12; Acts xxv. 16, 
- «areyvwopévos in Gal. ii. 11, éyxadctobar in Acts xix. 40 etc., paprupel- 
aOaz (testimony is given me, I get the witness) frequently in the Acts 
and the Ep. to the Heb. (see Wahl), —a liberty which John (in his 
third Ep. vs. 12 Anpryrpiy pepapripyrat iro rayrwv) did not avail 
himself of, perhaps because it was unknown to him. Further, 
evapeoretoGas Heb. xiii. 16, dcaxovnPyva: Mark x. 45. XpnpariLew rut 
to give a response to one (Jos. Antt. 10, 1, 3 etc.) undergoes as a rule 
the same change into the Passive: xpypari{oua: it is revealed to me, 
divinitus edoceor (Matt. ii. 12 etc.; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5 etc.); 
only in Luke ii. 26 is the other (impersonal) construction found, jy 
air@ Kexpnparicpévov (but D gives Av xexpnuarwpévos as usual). See 
still other examples in 7 below, p. 189. 

With other verbs the personal mode of expression is quite universal 
because they were in general by later writers connected rather with 
the Accusative, i.e. regarded as transitives. Thus particularly zrA¢o- 
vexrecoOax according to § 132, 22 p. 168, evayyeAieoGa: in the Passive 
§ 181, 4 p. 148. 


B. § 184, 6; H. § 658a.; C. § 687; D. § 465; J. § 645, 8; also p. 256, Obe. 8. 

The retention of the Accusative of the thing as the 
object of the Passive, with verbs which govern two Accs., 
is found with dcddacxew, 2 Thess. ii. 15 cf. Gal. i. 12; and with 
moriteay according to the present reading in 1 Cor. xii. 18 (& 
avevpa éetroTlcOnpey ). 
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The anomalous passive construction with such verbs as xpvrreoOat, 
droxpurrer Oa, daipeic Oar dd rwos (Col. i. 26; Luke xviii. 34; x. 42) 
rests on the construction of these verbs with dwd, — more usual even 
in the Active, see § 131, 6 p.149. Respecting the Gen. dmecrepnpevos 
Tis dAnOeias (1 Tim. vi. 5) see § 182, 5 p. 158. 


B. § 134, N.2; H. §6558.; D. § 468; J. § 648, of. p. 246. 

That in the constructions treated of in § 131, 5 p. 148 (avgev 164 
avgnow etc.) the Acc. of the abstract is in like manner retained when ¢ 
the verb is changed into the Passive, has already been illustrated by 
examples under that head. Of the same origin is the elliptical phrase 
(cf. § 123, 8 p. 82) in Luke xii. 47 Sapyoera: roAAds, dAiyas se. 
aAyyas, and the construction (formed regularly after madevOjvas 
madelav) éradevOn macay codiay in a (rejected) reading of cod. D 
Acts vii. 22. 

B. § 184, 7; H. § 596; C. § 687; D. p. 482; J. § 584, 2. 

But not only when the verb is capable of being construed 7% 
with two nouns in the Accusative is it followed by an Acc. in 
the Passive; the Acc. of the thing (often expressed, ac- 
cording to § 131, 10 p. 152, by a pron. or adj. of the neuter 
gender) or of the abstract is also subjoined to the Passive 
predicates of many other verbs. That this use stands in the 
closest relation to the so-called Greek Accusative treated of in 
§ 131, 9 p. 152, has already been remarked there. It is to 
such a degree characteristic of the Greek tongue above all 
others, and was so firmly rooted, too, in the phraseology of 
the people, that it not only did not disappear from the later 
language and in particular that of the N. T., but was employed 
with decided preference by all the N. T. writers nearly to the 
same extent. The Latins also borrowed it, as is well known, 
from the Greek. 

As the subject itself has been rendered sufficiently familiar by 
general Greek grammar, we may adduce here briefly (in order to 
exhibit the extension of the usage in the N. T.) the examples only, 
among which are to be included the instances where the personal 
Subject implied in the verb has arisen from the Dative or the 
Genitive in the Active (4 p. 188): {nusotcbar ry yyw Matt. 
xvi. 26; Mark viii. 36, dedenévos Trois mddas Kai ras xetpas John xi. 44, 
dvefOappévos Tov vow 1 Tim. vi. 5, pepavricpévos tas xapdias, NeAoupévos 
“0 copa Heb. x. 22, rAnpotcbar xaprov Sicasoovvys, tiv ériyvwow Phil. 
i. 11; Col. i. 9 (Eph. i. 23 must be taken as Middle i.e. actively), 
wepixaae (equiv. to reperdJauar according to B. § 109 p. 198) aAvow 
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Acts xxviii. 20, doOévecay Heb. v. 2, xexavryptacpévos thy ovveidnow 
1 Tim. iv. 2, xarnyovpevos tov Adyov Gal. vi. 6, particularly rexrever Oar 
(to be entrusted with) e.g. rd edayyéAtov, ro Kypvypa, THY oixovopiav, Ta 
Acyu, Tit. i.3; 1 Cor. ix. 17; Rom. iii. 2; Gal. ii. 7, etc. (but 2 Thess. 
i. 10; 1 Tim. iii. 16 belong to § 133, 4, 7) p. 175). The following 
are very free and brachylogic, after Paul’s style: 2 Cor. ili. 18 ry 
airnv eixdva perapopphovpefa are changed ¢o the same image, vi. 13 
THv avTyv avryuoOlay rAariOnre Kai tyets expand yourselves (your 
hearts), as I do, after my example, for the recompense. See the 
other (Pass.-Mid.) examples under the Middle § 135; and respecting 
weOecOar ra Kpetrrova, ovdey see § 131, 6 note p. 150, and 10 p. 152. 

RemaRK. Luke (in Acts xxi. 3) peculiarly and without similar 
precedent in other writers has written, instead of dvadaveioys tis 
Kuzpov ... érAéouev, exchanging the subjects, dvadavevres tyv Kurpov 
appeared before Cyprus, as it were after we had allowed Cyprus to 
appear to us i.e. had come in sight of it. Yet the reading of the Vat. 
Ms. dvadavavres (confirmed now by cod. Sin.) deserves perhaps 
the decided preference ; [so Tdf.]. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 134, 8-10; H. § 8048q.; C. §§ 458. 682; D. p. 1908q.; J. §§ 618. 888; G. § 114. 


165 Of the two verbal adjectives (in -réos and -rés) the form in -réos is 


rare. The word BdAnréov occurring in Luke v. 38; Mark ii. 22 
Lchm. has the Active construction (rdv olvov). Adjectives in -rds 
include the idea of possibility in an Active and Passive sense (cf. p. 42), 
corresponding to Germ. adjectives in -lich and -bar [ Eng. -ly and -dle], 
as éparos, Suvards, Ovytés, waOyrds, avexAcAyros, audpavtos, arraoTos, 
etc.; often also without the collateral notion of power (as among the 
Greeks, too), a8 dyamrnrds, yevvytos, yuwords, exOeros, dvitros, etc. 

Adjectives in -ros are no longer capable of the verbal construction ; 
hence, for example, ayamryrés is only connected with the Gen. 
(dyaryrot pov, Geov), never with the Dative. On the Dative with 
aGuwpryrot (2 Pet. ili. 14), see no. 2 above, p. 187; and in like manner 
the Dative with yrwords, dpeords, Suvards, dmodextds, etc., depends 
not on the form but on the signification of the word. Most of 
them, consequently, have become as respects their signification and 
construction completely adjectives (or substantives, as 6 xpwrros, 
ot dyamyrot), just as the ending -ros in other cases also is a common 
formative syllable of adjectives e.g. aiyzdAwros, abéutros, dypapparos, 
Tu épmera, etc. 

Hence it is not improbable that, with the disappearance of the 
verbal use of the verbal adjectives, the N. T. writers, to designate a 
participle corresponding to the Latin in -rdus, have followed Hebrew 
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precedent (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 791; [Gr. § 131, 1]) and frequently 
taken other participles in this sense. Yet we have a right to assert 
this probably only of the Future Part. (Heb. iii. 5 eis wapruptov rov 
AaAnOyncopevwv), or of the Present in which according to § 137, 11 
p. 206 the notion of futurity or of conatus is already included, — most 
plainly in Heb. xii. 18 zpooeAndAvOare PynAadupévy (dpe) Kat 
xexavpévw mpi; (see the other examples ibid.). Other participles, as 
xareyvwopevos Gal. ii. 11, éBdeAvypévos Rev. xxi. 8, éxpifwlevra Jude 
12, which are also so explained sometimes, are to be taken strictly 
according to their form as Past Part., and to be translated accordingly. 


THE MIDDLE. 
B. § 185, 1-8; H. §§ 687 9q. 6940.; C. § 578 eqq.; D. § 4820q.; J. § 362 8q. 

That Middle verbs, if translated by us reflexively or intrans- 1! 
itively, give the preference in the N. T., as in later writers 
generally, to the Passive form of the Aorist rather than 
the Middle, has already (p. 51 sq.) been taught. The number 
of these Passive Aorists (for the most part to be translated 
intransitively) is very great; and examples, therefore, are to 
be found everywhere in multitudes. With many verbs, never- 
theless, the Middle form of the Aorist had already come into 
such universal use (e.g. with duAdocecOar, copilerOar, aiteic Gas, 
éyeoOa: and all its compounds), that even in the N. T. no 
contrary examples of the Aorist formation are extant. 


B. § 135, 4; H. §538a.; D. p. 434; cf. J. § 588. 

Instances of the Object-Accusative with verbs which in the 166 
Active admit the construction of two Accusatives, are found most 3 
frequently with év- and éxdveoGat,—and that both in the proper 
sense (xtrwva, évouza, tpixas kapyAov) and in the tropical (‘Inaow, rov 
véov dvOpwrov, apOapaiav, Tov Oupaxa ts duxacorwys), — évdcdvaKe- 
oOat ipariw, wroppipav, weptBarAeoOat (according to § 131, 6 
p- 149) tuartov, orodds, etc. often in the Apocalypse, and according to 
the same analogy weptfwvvva Gat as well with the Acc. of the 
girding object (Cwyv) as of the girded (éc¢@uv), and likewise trodeioGat 
cavdddua and wddas. On all these see the lexicons. Exceptions are 
rare; only dudtevyvaGae and zepiBddAeoGau permit (like our to wrap 
one’s self in, clothed with) the construction with é&: Matt. xi. 8; 
Luke vii. 25; Rev. iii. 5 (without é iv. 4 Lchm.). 


B. § 135, 5; H. §§ 644.8. 687; C. §579; D. p. 486; J. § 6498q. 
The number of verbs which in the Middle acquire a new § 
transitive sense, and accordingly govern also a new Object- 
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Accusative, is likewise very considerable. The following 
deserve notice in this respect as peculiar : 


érataxvvecOai twa to be ashamed of (shame one’s self before) 
any one Mark viii. 38, etc., analogous to which évrpéwec@ase also 
in the same sense (which arose from the signification of the Active 
to make ashamed, intimidate, abash, 1 Cor. iv. 14) as in later writers. 
(Polyb.) is regularly joined to the Acc. Matt. xxi. 37, etc.; in earlier 
writers the Middle is current in the sense to give heed to, and accord- 
ingly in connection with the Genitive (see Pape); droorpagdyiat 
twa to turn one’s self away from one, shun him, 2 Tim.i.15; @vAagc- 
cecOar (to be on one’s guard against) is indeed as usual joined to 
the Acc. in Acts xxi. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 15, but more in accordance with 
N. T. usage, as with the Active duAaacew in the sense of to preserve 
from ete. (2 Thess. iii. 3 eds tuas pPudager aro rov rovnpov) and other 
verbs of similar meaning (see § 147, 3 p. 323), is the construction 
with azo, as Luke xii. 15 @vAacoecGe do maons mAcovegias, for which 
we have in 1 John v. 21 dvAdgare éavrovs aro trav eidwrAwv. In the 
signification to observe it is used in the Active, even in the N. T. 
Matt. xix. 20; Mark x. 20 Lchm.; Luke xviii. 21, in which passages. 
formerly the Mid. was read, as is done still by Tdf. [Treg.] in Mark 
after the majority of mss. [cod. Sin. also]. PoBetoOac is almost 
always connected with the Acc., but sometimes (after §147, 3 p. 323) 
with dvd, Matt. x. 28; Luke xii. 4; aioxvveo@ace aro in 1 John 
ii. 28. 
B. § 185, 6; H. § 6898q.; C. § 582; D. p. 4368q.; J. § 362, 2. 
| The remark that the Greeks employ the Middle form to 
designate an action that takes place in some connection with 
the subject, is performed for his own advantage or disadvantage, 
in general, stands in some close relation to him, —is in the 
main applicable to the N. T. also. 


Among the numerous examples of this signification of the Middle 
in its broader application we may mention — besides the verbs named 
above (2 p. 191) denoting an action done to one’s own body (to 
which yet others are to be added, as virreoOat ras xeipas; dAcipacbas, 
xeipacOat tHv Kepadnv) — such as the following: omdcacOar payaipay ; 
mpoo- eloxareirGai twa; emixadetcGar Oeov, Kaicapa; émi- mpoo- 
AapBaverOar; mepiroreiobar; evdeixvvcIar; oypecovobar; KopilerOar ; 

167 éxerOac together with its compounds; further, among those com- 
pounded with dao and éx (B. p. 354), drwicicOat, dzroriber Oat, dro- 
AvecOat, dropdoceOa, drodbooba, drefracba, eEayopaferOar, éxrpé- 
werOa, etc. 
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B. § 185, N.8; C. § 685; D. p. 488 aq.; J. § 863, 8. 4. 6. 

How exactly the N. T. language could still make the distinction 
between the Active and the Middle forms of one and the same 
verb, can be seen clearly in many cases. Let any one compare in 
this respect in the lexicons the examples of virrew and virrecOa, 
Aovew and dzroAovec Ga, xeipew and xeiperOar, dudarrew and dvAdrrecOar 
(see 3 above, p. 192), dwoxaAvmrew and diroxadurrecOas, and of those 
verbs whose Middle is used in a signification essentially altered: émer:O€- 
varand éririPecOa, drodidovar and drodidocbat, xpivev and xpiveoGat (dia- 
xpiver Oar), aipety and aipeto Oa, roety and rovetoGac — the last only in 
@ mental reference, as in the phrases pvnpnv, Adyov, orovdyy rovetoOau,! 
etc. Yet instances are not wanting in which the Active, as the 
generic form, stands for the Middle and alternates with it without any 
sensible difference (cf. B. § 135, 6; J. § 363, 3 and Obs. 2). Thus we 
find in particular air ety and aireioOa, even in close proximity, as Jas. 
iv. 3 aireire xat ov AapBavere, Suore xaxds aireioGe, 1 John v. 15 (airwyeba 
.+. gryxapev), Matt. xx. 20 and 22, Mark vi. 23 and 24; cvyxadecty 
and ovyxadcio6a: Luke xv. 6, 9 Lchm. [Treg.], Acts v. 21 and x. 24, 
etc.; S:ardaocecy and StardccecOa; for cracgacGa payaipay (Mark, 
Acts) Matt. says, xxvi. 51, dwéowacey ri payaipay; eiptoxety 
occurs in the sense of etpioxeoOar in Matt. x. 39 (6 etpav trav Yuya 
airov); évepyety and évepyeioPar,— although between these forms 
this distinction has been observed by Paul (see Fr. on Rom. vii. 5, 
Winer 258 (242)): that with the Active the operating subject is 
personal,” with the Middle (in 1 Thess. ii. 13 also) non-personal ; see 
the numerous passages in Wahl. But zoey often stands in the 
phrases before designated where, at least in the classic style, the Middle 
alone was usual ; as, cupBovAcov momnouvres ; Troupoat eAcos, tpobecy, etc. 

But on the other hand the Middle is, strictly speaking, never used 
without some sort of reference to the subject; (in Acts ix. 39 this 
reference is still intimated, but only very feebly it is true, in the per 
avroy that follows). In single cases it involves at least a different 
signification from the Active (a tropical or mental); particularly in 
certain compounds, which, because they were used almost ex- 
clusively in the Middle form, have almost become complete Deponents. 
Thus Paul has written in 2 Cor. xi. 2 nppocaynv tuas Xpwrw, instead 
of the ordinary jppoca, in order to express the idea of spiritual 
espousal to Christ, iii. 18 ri dofay Kupiov xaromrpfopevos (to view in 


1In Acts viii. 2, therefore, the reading of the oldest mss. [Sin. also] éxolnoay 
wowerdy is to be preferred with Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] to the Middle form. 

2 That with cuvepye: also, in Rom. viii. 28, rdvra was not formerly taken as 
Subject is proved by the important (although protably only explanatory) addition 
é Geds (A KR Lehm.). 
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a mirror), Heb. xi. 40 rot Oeov wrpoBAepapeévov, Col. ii. 15 darexdvod- 
pevos Tas dpyxas kai ras éfovcias (deWette, to disarm), and many of the 
most current compounds, as érayyéAAco Gan, droxpiver Oat, avrAap Paver Gar, 
éririBer Gan, etc.! 

B. § 135, N. 4; H. § 688a.; C. § 683; D. p. 486; J. § 363, 2. 

A deviation from ordinary usage consists, as has already been 
intimated § 127, 26 p. 118, in the practice of often expressing again 
separately the Possessive and Reflexive limitations strictly 
speaking already comprised in the Middle form; as, cvyxaAeodpevos 
ToUs ovyyevels AUTO (atr.); dreMervro 74 iwdrua adray (Acts vii. 58), 
duaroyileaGe év rais xapdiars bpav (Mark ii. 8, etc.), orus évderfwpac 
viv Sivapiv pov (Rom. ix. 17), etc. Where, however, especial 
emphasis required the addition of the reflexive pron. to the Middle. 
N. T. usage harmonizes with the ordinary usage; as, dtepepicavro 
davrots John xix. 24 (quotn.), aveOpéparo airoy éavrq Acts vii. 21, 
ceavrov wapexopuevos Tit. ii. 7. 


(THE Mippie.} 
B. § 136, NN.3,4; H. § 415; C. §§ 575 8q. 588; D. § 350; J. § 365, 8. 

That the Perfect of middle and deponent verbs shares the middle 
(Active) signification of the verb hardly necds mention, since the 
usage is sufficiently established, see e.g. 2 John 8[?]; Acts xiii. 47; also 
in the periphrastic form with elvac (§ 144, 24 p. 308), Acts xx. 13 
dareraypnévos Fv. That single tenses, however, — especially the Aor. 
and Perf. Pass. — of these verbs are also used in the Passive sense, 
see on p. 52. 


THE TENSES. 
B. §187; H. §§ 695 sqq.; C. §§ 590 sqq.; D. §§ 422 8q.; J. §§ 845q.; G. §§ 8 qq. 

Among all known ancient languages none distinguishes the 
manifold temporal (and modal) relations of the verb so ac- 
curately as the Greek. It is conceivable that under the 
prolonged dominion of the Greek language and culture, per- 
meating as they did the concerns of a1] classes, the knowledge 
of the signification of these forms of speech (so essential in 
making one’s self understood) was not only not lost by the 
less cultivated portion even of the Greek people, but also 
became the possession of those foreign populations and 


1 Only Autvaro Acts vii. 24 seems to stand completely for the Active. But we 
must consider that the Active form duuvew is pre-eminently poetic and the Middle 
came in later prose into such gencral use that it must be regarded as having be- 
come a Deponent, — as well in the siznification fo repel from one’s self, as to defend 
(another), to avenge (ulcisct). See Lucian, Dial. Mort. 13, 6; Jup. trag. 37. 
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individuals that made the Greek tongue their own. Had the 
Jews and others become acquainted with this foreign tongue 169 
only through the medium of the written langt age, not through 
contact with people who spoke Greek themselves, or had the 
adoption of the language taken place suddenly and not before 
the time when the N. T. books were composed, instead of 
gradually and centuries earlier, there would be greater reason 
than there is for the assertion that the N. T. writers in the 
use of the Greek tenses labored under a degree of uncertainty, 
fostered by the well-known poverty of the Hebrew tongue in 
this respect; or even if they had employed exclusively only 
certain Greek temporal forms and avoided others, we might 
assume at all events the possibility of such a supposition. We 
see, however, that the N. T. writers, even those less practised 
in the use of language, avail themselves with great assurance 
of the whole treasure of the Greek temporal forms — Active, 
Passive, and Middle. Obscurity and uncertainty of thought 
occasions necessarily a diminished facility in the employment 
of the corresponding forms of speech. ‘That this is the case, 
for example, with respect to the Moods, particularly the 
Optative and the Tenses connected with ay, will appear from 
the exposition given below. But in the use of the Tenses 
the N. T. writers are by no means deficient in the requisite 
skill. Consequently the so-called Enallage Temporum 
or Interchange of Tenses, which was applied by some of the 
older interpreters of Scripture often and indiscriminately, is 
to be opposed on behalf of the N. T. language at the outset, 
and discarded on principle. Still less does the observation 
that other languages — particularly we ourselves in trans- 
lating — frequently employ different temporal relations, give 
us any right to assume that the writer in Greek connected 
with a tense any other conception than that residing in the 
tense. 


Accordingly, whenever our mode of conception departs from the 
tense employed, it is our business to transfer ourselves to the position 
of the writer, and take pains in every case to apprehend the temporal 
relation which corresponds to the tense he used, and, if possible, 
to reproduce it. This, too, thanks to the more recent judicious 
criticism and thorough philological study, has already been done by 
most modern interpreters; and thus a multitude of absurdities have 
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been removed from the interpretation of the N. T. We can ac- 
cordingly dispense here with an extended refutation of those gram- 
matical errors the more readily, as the scientific treatment of the 
Greek language adopted at the present day universally in the schools 
secures at the outset the inexperienced (and consequently still impartial) 
reader of the N. T. from errors of the sort. Whoever, therefore, out 
of professional interest wishes to obtain a closer acquaintance with 
them, must be referred to the commentaries or to the ample 

170 collection of them in Winer § 40. Yet no one will be disposed to 
insist that consistency in the maintenance of this position be carried 
so far as to forbid us to recognize the least inaccuracy in expression 
or deviation from ordinary usage; on the contrary, to exhibit such 
anomalies is especially the object of this section; only we shall see 
in them, rather, a product of the unconstrained phraseology of 
the people or an illegitimate extension of a Greek form of thought, 
and not an (immediate) influence of a foreign idiom. 


B. §187, land 2; C. §606d.; J. § 399, 28q.; G. § 17. 

8 The distinction established in the general Grammars between 
the Perfect, as a tense having a present reference, and the 
Aorist, as a narrative tense, holds completely in the N. T., as 
every attentive reader can convince himself by comparing the 
verbal forms which occur on every page. It may suffice here, 
therefore, to adduce a few passages in which both tenses have 
clearly preserved their proper force when united in a single 
sentence: Col. i. 16 éy avt@ éxtic8n ra mavta... cite Opovor 
elre KupuoTntes ...° Ta TavTa Ss avTov Kal eis avTov ExTLoTaL, 
kai auros eotiv wpo wavrwv etc., 1 John i. 2 4 Gor ehavepwOn, 
Kat éwpdxapyev Kal paptupodpev, Mark xv. 44 ITinaros €avpacev 
es On TéEOvnKeEVv, Kal ... émnpwrnoev (TOY KevTUpiwva) et 
mara. arébaverv, Acts xxi. 28 “EAAnvas eionyayev eis to 
iepov kal Kexolvwxev Tov Gyvov TorTrov Tovrov, John viii. 40 (Sntecre 
pe atroxteivat) bs THY ad nOeLay ipiv NEeAdANKA, Hv HRovea Tapa 
tov Geov. See more examples of the sort in Winer 272 (255). 

If, nevertheless, Perfects are sometimes used in a purely 
Aoristic force, that is something which not only took place in 
Greek authors (Bhdy. p. 379), but has its natural foundation _ 1) in 
the well-known usage by virtue of which Presents so frequently 
take the place of the Aorist in narration (see B. § 137, N. 7; H. § 699; 
C. § 609; D. p. 405; J. § 395, 2; G. p. 6, and as examples of this 
Present from the N. T. John i. 44; xx. 4-6; Acts x. 1], etc.), 
and 2) in the deterioration of the later language, in which (per- 
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‘haps in consequence of the influence of the Latin) the use of the 
Perfect as an historic tense, even by poets, becomes more and more 
frequent; see the list from Plutarch in Wytt. adnot. p. 412 8q,., 
from Nonnus in Lehrs quaest. epp. p. 274. The examples from the 
N. T. which belong here are, however, almost all of such a nature 
that the Perfects stand in connection with (preceding) Aorists, so 
that a narrative character was thereby impressed upon the passage as 
it were in advance: (cf. Dem. Hal. p. 84 éyn¢icavro xai dpodrocynxacw, 
Ach. Tat. p. 100, 33 ed. Jacobs ; Luc. Deor. dial. 19. 1, etc.) Rev. v. 7 
xai 7AGev Kai ciAnpey (ro BiBrAiov), viii. 48q. nat avéBn 6 Karas... 
Kat ciAnpe ... Kai éyéusoev, 2 Cor. xi. 25; Heb. xi. 28; also with the 
participle: Matt. xxv. 24 6 ro & rdAavrov elAndux, for which previously 
(vs. 20) AaBuwv was used. 

It is therefore more correct certainly, in many passages of the kind, 
not to seek out laboriously any subtile distinction in the temporal 
reference of these two tenses, as in Jas. i. 24 where in dreAnAvbey 17] 
some have wanted to assume a protracted stay in contrast with xare- 
vonoev and ézeAcbero (see further on this passage in 8 below, p. 202), 
Luke iv. 18 where dréoradxey in contrast with €xpwev is said to sig- 
nify continuance to the present time; nor is it allowable in Heb. xi. 
17 to find in the Perf. zpocevnvoxey (in contrast with the Aorists in 
vss. 4, 5, 7, 11, etc.) the expression of an act not yet completed, 
which would agree least of all with the Perfect; see de Wette. 


B. § 187, 3; H. § 706; C. § 605; D. p. 419; J. § 404; G. p. 25. 

That on the other hand the Aorist may stand for the 3 
Perfect, has been denied indeed by many grammarians in 
reference to ordinary Greek usage, and by Winer 276 (259) 
in reference to the N.T. also; yet with too little qualification. 
As in so many other instances (cf. § 132, 2 p. 156) the question 
depends simply upon our connecting the correct idea with the 
grammatical terminology. That is to say, inasmuch as the 
relation of time expressed by the Perfect is compounded, as it 
were, of that of the Aorist and that of the Present — the action 
having its beginning in the past (Aorist) but extending either 
itself or in its effects down to the time being (Present), — in 
cases where the Aorist is used in the sense of the Perfect we 
must take this view of the matter: that the Aorist was not 
intended to express both relations of the Perfect at once, but 
that the writer for the moment withdraws from the present 
and places himself in the past, consequently in the position of 
anarrator. This p¢sition is uniformly the most natural for the 
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act of composition ; and from it there results of itself, if not a 
positive aversion to the Perfect, yet a greater preference for 
the Aorist. The continuance of the action, therefore, and its 
working down to the present time, resides, not indeed in 
the tense, but in the connection; and the necessary 
insertion of this relation is left in every case to the hearer. 
The following may serve as examples: Matt. xxiii. 2 ért tis Mwvoéws 
xabédpas éxaicay of ypappareis Kai of Papwrator seated themselves (and 
still sit), Heb. viii. 1 €xyopev dpyxeepéa bs exabioe ev defi etc. (cf. 
x. 12); the common O. T. quotation (Matt. iii. 17 etc.) otrdés éorw... 
év w evdoxnoa. In Mark iii. 21: éféorn corresponds closely to the 
Presents following (€xe, éxBadAe), so that certainly we are not to think 
of a merely transient éxoracts; Col. i. 21 vuvi d€ droxarndAAagey 
(dzroxatrnAAdyyre Lelim.), deWette : hat etc. versdhnet, [A.V. now hath 
he reconciled]. In John xv. 8 év rovrw édofac67 6 rarnp pov, iva Kaprov 
épyre, even ancient interpreters explained éd0fau6y by dogalerar, see 
Liicke; xiii. 31 viv édofacOy 6 vids etc. (prophetic Aorist, for dogacee 
follows, cf. 4 below). Another example is the common ¢€ypawa in 
letters: not merely in reference to previous letters but also to the one 
just written, at its close (1 Pet. v. 12, etc.) ; or, in reference to single 
172 sections of it, at the end of that section (1 Cor. ix. 15, etc.). In fact 
the Present ypadw often stands in its stead (1 Cor. iv. 14, etc.), and 
even the two forms alternate, 1 John ii. 12 sq., at the most with the 
difference that ypadw is employed rather in reference to the entire 
letter, €ypaya to that portion of it thus far written (deWette). But 
even this distinction is perhaps too delicate, when we take into consid- 
eration the ancient use of éreuia (Acts xxiii. 30; Phil. 1.28; Philem. 
11) and of the Latin mst, litteras dedi (Kriiger § 451) ; so that the 
change of tense in the Ist Ep. of John probably arose solely from the 
need of variety in connection with the sixfold repetition of the verb. 
Respecting Eph. v. 29 and other similar Aorists in aphorisms, etc., see 
8 below, p. 201. 

4 There is still another case in which the two preterite forms 
are interchanged in a way which, as respects the sense at least, 
is perfectly indiscriminate, viz. in an impassioned apodosis 
after a conditional clause with édy or ec—the proleptic 
Perfect or Aorist. This case has caused certain expositors 
even to assume an enallage of these tenses and the Future. 
This use, however, is of such a general, rhetorical, nature that 
it belongs not only to every age (sce among others Joseph. B.J. 
4, 3,10 and more examples in Mtth. Gr. § 500), but also to 
every language (see, for the Latin, Kriiger § 444 Rem. 1). 
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The natural tense in such clauses is the Perfect; as, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 
éay rais yAwooas tiv dyOpirwy AGAD ... yéyova xadxos 7xwr etc., 
Rom. iv. 14 ef yap of é« vopov KAnpovdpot, Kexévwras 7) riots Kal KaTHp- 
ynta 7 érayyeXia, xiv. 23 6 dvaxpwopevos day Hayy, xaraxéxptras, 2 Pet. 
ii. 20, and with a Participle taking the place of the conditional clause 
Rom. xiii. 8. On the other hand, the Aorist is used in John xv. 6 
day py Tis men ev euol, EBAVOy ew ws ro wAjpa xai €EnpavGn, «al 
ovvayovow aura etc. (see further on this in 8 below, p. 202), Rev. x. 7 
orav peAAy carrilew, cat éreXéaOy Tro pvorypwoyv, 1 Cor. vii. 28 éay 
yapnoys, ovx npapres. A difference between the two forms exists 
only in so far as in the Perfect the continuous and in the Aorist the 
momentary nature of the action comes into prominence. 

REMARK. With this obliteration of the difference between the two © 
tenses, which later increased more and more, it does not excite sur- 
prise that the Mss. in many passages fluctuate between the two forms. 
With no verb is this more frequently the case than with duu, owing 
to the similarity of the two forms. Since, too, the context almost 
everywhere permits both forms to seem admissible, according as the 
momentary act of giving or the resultant continuous possession 
is intended to receive prominence, a decision is often difficult, indeed 
positively impossible; and hence the recent editors, as a matter of 
fact, often disagree. Thus, for example, in John v. 36; vi. 32; vii. 
19; xvii. 6, 7, 22, 24, Lchm. has decided for éswxa [so Treg. in vi. 32; 
vii. 19; xvii. 6], Tdf. [with cod. Sin.] for dédwxa [but in xvii. 6 Tdf. 
has now adopted éw«a after cod. Sin. etc.]; see besides, the various 
readings on iv. 12 ; vii. 22; xii. 49; xii. 3,10; xvii. 4,8, 9,14; xviii. 
9,11; 1 John iii. 1; iv. 13; v. 20. Yet here it is to be noticed 
particularly, that where the sense necessarily requires the pure 
Aoristic time (e.g. John xviii. 22; xix. 9, etc.), no fluctuation of the 173 
sort occurs in the Mss. 


B. § 187,N.1; H. § 706; C. § 605; D. of. p. 420 8q.; J. § 404; G. p. 25. 

The use of the Aorist instead of the (Latin, German, ¢ 
English, etc.) Pluperfect in subordinate clauses, 
especially temporal and relative, is so generally acknowledged, 
that it is hardly necessary to adduce passages in proof of it 
from the N. T.; see e.g. Luke vii. 1; John xi. 80, etc. 

In leading clauses tle case is different. Here, since the rela- 
tion of time could not be regarded as adequately defined either by an 
explanatory conjunction or by immediate connection with other parts 
of the sentence (as is the case with subordinate clauses), the form of 
the Pluperfect is incomparably more necessary ; and, as matter of fact, 
the use of the Aorist is found then ir Greek authors far more rarely 
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{see the Grammars as abeve). Hence, in interpreting the N. T.— 
the language of which had already become completely wonted to the 
somewhat cumbrous form of the Pluperfect (as is evident from numer- 
ous examples) — we shall proceed more safely if we assert such a use 
of the Aor. at the most only where the temporal reference is obvious 
from the immediate context. Yet here, too, it must hold as a rule, 
after the analogy of the exposition given in 3 p. 197, that the author 
where he reports in the Aorist facts that have previously occur- 
red (see especially Matt. xiv. 3 sq.) has at once transferred himself 
as a narrator to the time then being, leaving his hearer to supply the 
temporal relation for himself; as is manifest, for example, in the 
passage adduced, from the fact that the writer alternates between the 
Aorist and the Imperfect (cf. 7 below). See besides John xviii. 24 
(and Liicke in loc.), vi. 22sq. It is an uncritical procedure, how- 
ever, when certain interpreters avail themselves of this circumstance 
(very precarious as it is, and suggestive of arbitrary interpretation) 
in order by its aid to remove all the discrepancies which occur 
in different authors relative to the sequence of the events narrated. 
For it is far more probable that the writers, in cases where the tem- 
poral reference of the Pluperfect is absolutely necessary to 
intelligibility, would have made use of it, since the Pluperfect 
form was thoroughly current with them. See in this respect partic- 
ularly Matt. xxvii. 37 (and deWette on the passage), John xviii. 12; 
Mark iii. 16 (compared with the narratives of other Evangelists, 
John i. 43 cf. Matt. xvi. 18), and still other examples in Winer 275 
(259). , 


B. § 187, 4-6; H. §§ 696 b. 701. 716; C. § 502: D. §§ 426. 427; J. §§ 401, 8. 405; G. pp.7,8, 2%. 

y The established grammatical distinction between the Aorist 
as a purely narrative tense (expressing something momentary) 
and the Imperfect as a descriptive tense (expressing some- 
thing contemporaneous or continuous) holds in all its force in 
the N. T., as is plain from many passages e.g. Matt. xxi. 8 sq. ; 
Mark xi. 15sqq., etc. But since every writer must be left to 
decide to which conception he in narrating the facts will give 
the preference, it is quite profitless to adduce all the examples 
where an Imperfect appears according to our conception to 
be used instead of the Aorist, or, on the other hand, an Aorist 
instead of the Imperfect (see e.g. Matt. xxvi. 26 exAacev ... 

174 edid0v ... Edwxev). And it would be still more futile, in 
matters which the caprice of the writer alone decides, to try tc 
establish a general difference of usage. 
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What has been said respecting the Indicative of the tenses mentioned, 
holds, of course, also for their respective moods (to wit, those of the 
Aorist and of the Present). The use of the Participles, how- 
ever, is in so far more precise, that with the Present Part. to the idea 
of continuance that of incompleteness or of contemporaneousness 
(with other predicates) must necessarily be added, and with the Aorist 
Part. that of the completed (real or imaginary) past has sovereign 
control, whether the action be momentary or fill the duration of an 
entire period. (For details see B. § 137, 6; W. § 45, 1.) 

For an example of the Imperfect with the force of to be wont, 
see Mark xv. 6; and of the Imperf. éxéAevoy, which the Attics prefer 
to use in the sense of the Aorist, see Acts xvi. 22. Respecting the 
Imperfect de conatu see below, 10 c) p. 205. 


THe Gromic Aorist. 
B. § 137, N. 5; H. § 707; C. § 606; D. p. 412; J. § 402; G. § 80. 

Respecting this Aorist, commonly designated in the gram- 
mars the Aorist of habitude?! with the sense of the 
Present (in contrast with the Imperfect), it is necessary to 
make a few general preliminary remarks, as the brief notices 
hitherto given in the grammars do not suffice to make it 
understood. 

According to Moller’s exposition (Philol. Bd. viii. 1) this Aorist, 
used alike by poets and prose writers of every age, can indeed 
express habitualness, but just as well and still more frequently the 
necessity or universality of an action or state; which does not, like 
habitualness, permit of exceptions. Since now this Aorist was 
employed for the most part in general propositions deduced from 
experience, propositions whose contents are valid not only for the 
past but also for the present and the future, the title “Gnomic Aorist” 
designates more correctly its essential nature. Its use in Greek 
occurs not only in similitudes, propositions involving comparisons (as 
so often in Homer), and ideal pictures (Plato, Phaedr. p. 246 sq.), 
but also in abstract, maxim-like declarations founded in practical 
observation (see the examples from Thucyd. and Demosth. given by 
Moller). The Present (strictly non-preterite) nature of this Aorist 
appears not only from its frequent and immediate connection with 
Presents (and Perfects), but also from the employment with it of the 
Subjunctive with dy in subordinate clauses (according to B. § 1389, 9), 
especially temporal and relative clauses (e.g. frequently in the above 
passage of Plato, moreover in Hom. II. #. 690; Hesiod. ¢py. 738, etc.) 


1 [In German, Aorist des Pflegens ; English, Iterative Aorist.] 
26 
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When, then, Winer 277 (260) asserts that the Aorist never in the 
N. T. expresses what is habitual, the assertion is well founded so far 
forth as the peculiarity of the Aorist in question is not adequately 

175 described by the feature cf habitualness; but the occurrence of the 
Gnomic Aorist, according to the above description of it, ought at the 
same time not to be denied. For the objection that the whole idiom 
presumes too nice an observance of the laws of classic Greek and 
greater familiarity with them than can be supposed in the N. T. 
authors, may perhaps be decisive for a portion of them, but not for 
all. On the contrary, the employment of the Aorist, as the most 
common historic tense, corresponds perfectly to the character of 
popular expression, which so gladly endeavors to break away from 
the form of abstract presentation and spontaneously falls into the tone 
of narration (cf. 3 p. 197). Observe the form of the Homeric com- 
parisons, or the description of the shield in the Iliad (where moreover 
Imperfects and Aorists continually alternate in the narrative). 

In the N. T. this is the view to be taken of the comparisons in Jas. i. 
10 sq. xavxydoOw 6 rAovews ev TH TaTEVWCE adiTov, Gtt ws advOos xoproU 
mapeXevoerary, avétetXev yap 6 yAtos Ov TH Kavowwe Kat EEN paver 
Tov xOpTov, Kat TO avOos airov ef ewET EV Kal H EtTpEerea TOV TpOTWwrOU 
airod dmwXrero* ovTws Kat 6 mAovo.os... papavOncera. Similar is 
1 Pet. i. 24 waca cap ws ydpros, Kat waca d6fa aris ws avOos xoprov ° 
é&ypavOn 6 xcptos, Kai 7d avOos atrov éférecev. Further Jas. i. 23 
€oixev avdpt xaravootvTt TO mpocwrov ... év évoTTpw* KaTevonoey yap 
€avrov Kat dmeAnAviey (see 2 p. 197) Kwai etéws éreAaOero Srrotos jy. 
From the same source, viz. the requirements of historic presentation, 
proceed the Aorists in Paul’s doctrinal analysis in Rom. viii. 29 ods 
mpocyvw, cal Tpowptaev’ ... ods € mpowpiwev, TOVTOVS Kat éKd- 
ANEweEV: Kat ovs exadEeceV, TOVTOUS Kal ESLKalLWOEY: OvS O€ EdiKalwoeV, 
rourous xai €ddf€acev; hence it is not necessary to assume that the 
last Aorist (€d0facev) differs in force from all the rest (cf. Eph. ii. 5 sq.). 
Finally, the two Aorists in John xv. 6 quoted in 4 above, p. 199, may 
also, in part at least, be included under the head of the Gnomic Aorist, 
inasmuch as the thought contains an experimental truth set forth 
figuratively, in which the two momentary acts (€BA7On, éfypav6n) 
come into manifest antithesis to the continuous one denoted by the 
Present (cuvvdyovow). In Eph. v. 29 ovdeis wore tyv éavtov odpKa 
€uionoev, AAG éxrpéper xat Padre airyy, the preterite force is retained 
indeed by the particle woré, yet in such a way (as the Presents 
following show) that the validity of the statement for the time now 
current is, at the same time, included (cf. 3 above p. 197). <A like 
reference in James ii. 6 (with #rysdoare) is at least not excluded. 
In John x. 18 aipec is probably an early correction for the original 
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ypev (the first-hand reading of the Vat. and the Sin. mss.) and the 
latter word, therefore, probably ought to have been adopted by 
Tischendorf in his 8th ed. 

If, then, it is evident from the exposition given, that the N. T. 
writers, so far forth as their writings philologically viewed are 
products of Greek modes of thought,’ must have been led by the 
very nature of the popular language to use this Aorist as a matter of 
course when occasion occurred — (and the cases would certainly be 176 
more numerous if the compass of the books were greater, since with 
the present compass they are already pretty numerous), it is also a 
settled truth on the other side, that where the genius of the Greek 
language had no opportunity to develop itself freely, the assumption 
also that this Aorist is used seems to be inadmissible. Hence the 
Aorists in quotations from the O. T., as Heb. i. 9; x. 5, 6, are not to 
be brought under this head, since in the Sept. translation the foreign 
idiom has exercised, particularly in the choice of the Greek Tense, 
too considerable and unmistakable an influence. On the Aorist 
eidoxnoa in quotations, see 3 p. 198. 


B. § 187, N. 8; H. § 698; C. § 612; D. p. 4068q.; J. § 896; G. p.6. 

Of the Presents which include at the same time a Perfect 9 
force (i.e. are translated by us commonly by the Perfect), #7<w and 
axovw occur frequently (Luke ix. 9; xvi. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 18; John 
ii. 4, etc.); dwéyecv in the signification to have received already 
(Luther, dahin haben Matt. vi. 2 etc., cf. Herm. Vis. 3, 13) is likewise 
to be found even in Greek authors, see Pape. That in Matt. ii. 4, 
however, yevvarac is not to be taken after the analogy of the 
(poetic) use of rixrev, yevav (see B. ].c.) in the sense of the Perfect, 
but as a pure Present, the context shows; see Fritzsche in loc. 


B. § 137, N. 10; H. §699a.; C. § 609; D. p. 405; J. § 397; G. p.6. 

Lastly, that the Present frequently stands where things still 10 
future are spoken of — consequently that the Present comprises 
within itself the Future force of the verb, is a phenomenon 
so common in all ages and all languages, that in order to 
describe it we least of all need the unp‘tilosophic designation 
enallage temporum. 

In order to set the cases in the N. T. which belong under 
this head in the right light, we will distribute them into the 
following classes : 


1 That this, as respects style, holds quite peculiarly also of the Epp. of James 
and Peter, has often, and with reason, been emphasized by the interpreters. 
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a) The idea of the verb is of such a nature that of itself it 
includes the force of the Future. This holds (as in our lan- 
guage) pre-eminently of two verbal ideas: that of coming, épyerOa, 
together with its synonymes imayew, mropever$a, etc., and that of 
becoming, yiverOu. As in yxw (see No. 9) there inheres a Perfect 
force (I have come, am present), 80 in épyovot a Future (I come, shall 
appear). For both ideas the language contents itself with the form 
of the Present, as that which, participating alike in both temporal 
relations, stands midway between both, including in itself the termina- 
tion of the one and the beginning of the other. That the Present 
épxopor in all the Moods takes the place of ef (which by the Attics. 
was commonly employed in a Future sense, but in the N. T. as a 
simple verb is not used) has already been mentioned (p. 50) and is 
plain from innumerable examples; as, John iv. 23 €pyxerat wpa Kai viv 
éarw, xiv. 3 dav érousaow torov tpiv, maAw epyouat Kat TrapaAnuwopuas 
bpas, i. 30 dricw pov épxerat amp etc., especially in the Part. 6 
épxonevos of the Messiah Matt. iii. 11 etc., the formula in the Apoca- 
lypse 6 dy xal 6 Hv Kat 6 épxopevos of God, ra épyoueva (John xvi. 13), 
6 aiwy 6 épxopevos (Mark x. 30, etc.) of the future. By the Future 

LTT eAetooua (Matt. ix. 15 edevcovras ypépar ete., 1 Cor. iv. 19; xvi. 12, 
etc.) the beginning of the future action is placed at a distance, by the 
Present it is placed more in the present (to be sure, not always in 
the immediate present of which the senses take cognizance as John 
xxi. 3, but also proleptically in the imaginary present of prophetic 
vision); see under b). 

For é€pxecOa in the sense of to go i.e. to go away, especially in the 
Gospels and the Rev. (never in the Acts, by Paul, or in the Ep. to 
the Heb.; also not in the Sept.), the provincial (cf. the Egyptian 
papyrus in Mullach’s Vulgarspr. p. 20) trdyecy is a favorite word. 
This word is often used in the future sense — in the Indicative most 
frequently by John, also in connection with épyeoOat e.g. viii. 14 wobev 
AABov Kai Tod brayw: ... wdOev Epyopat Kat rov trayu, cf. xxi. 3; xiv. 28. 
Topeveo@asz also is found in the Present like épyeo@ac and used in 
company with it, e.g. John xiv. 2, 3,12; xvi. 28; Acts xx. 22; Rom. 
xv. 25, etc.; likewise dvaBaivecv Matt. xx. 18 etc.; John vii. 8; 
xx. 17; rpodyecy Matt. xxi. 31. 

It is hardly worth while to adduce examples of yiveoOac—a 
word in which a future force still more evidently resides; as, Luke 
xii. 54.8q. Aeyere Gre dpBpos Epxerat, cat yiverat viTws: ... A€yere Gre 
Kavowv €oral, cat yiverat, cf. xi. 26; xv. 10; Mark xi. 23, etc. 
Similarly éyecperac John vii. 52. 

b) The Future force follows inevitably from the context 
In this case the Present as the more commou and simple verbal form 
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perfectly takes the place of the Future in all languages, and a multi- 
tude of instances can be adduced from the N. T. where not only the 
Present alone has the future force, as 1 Cor. xv. 32 atptov yap aroOv7- 
oxopey, but also where (especially in John) Presents alternate with 
Futures without a sensible difference, or where (in parallel passages) 
one writer employs the Present, the other the Future; as, John x. 
4, 5, 12-16, 18; xvi. 15, 16, the discourses and similitudes of Jesus 
in the 14th and 15th chapters; Matt. vii. 8 Tdf.; Gal. ii. 16 (dexasovrac 
... SexawwOyoera), Matt. xxiv. 40 compared with Luke xvii. 34. 
I‘urther, see those Presents (with the circumflex on the last syllable) 
which have already been adduced (p. 38) in connection with the 
Attic formation of the Future, and still others below, § 139, 3 p. 209; 
39 p. 235; 61 p. 255. If there is any difference between the two 
forms, itis that—but only taken quite inthe general—which 
has been already given under a) viz. that the Present is rather used 
if either the commencement of the future action falls in the present, 
or (in general maxims, comparisons, etc.) the statement has equal 
validity for the present as well as the future; the Future, on the 
other hand, is used with actions whose beginning is projected to a 
(definite or indefinite) distance (e.g. John xvi. 1358q.; 20 sq., etc.), 
or whose occurrence is not definitely to be expected till after the 
accomplishment of others (expressed perhaps by such general Presents ; 
as, John xvi. 19). Yet this criterion is only an approximate one, 
since the author certainly allowed himself in many cases to be guided 
merely by feeling (cf. p. 38) ; and, for example, even in reference to 
actions purely future seems designedly to have chosen the Present, in 178 
order to portray the more impressively their closely impending 
occurrence, as in Matt. xxvi. 2. 

c) Finally, under this head belongs the familiar antique usage (see 
B. le; H. § 702; C. § 594; D. p. 409; J. § 398, 2; G. pp. 5,7; 
and, for the Latin, Kriiger § 446 Anm. 2) by which the Present, 
and consequently in narration the Imperfect, designates the will, 
the mere intention, to perform an act; or, according to grammatical 
terminology, is used de conatu: so the Pres. in John x. 32 (&a rf) 
Nbaleré pe; xiii. 6 ov pov virres rods modas; the Imperf. in Luke 
i. 59 éxdAovw aird Zayapiav (cf. 60), Acts vii. 26 curpAAaccer airovs 
(cf. 27). In Matt. iii. 14, however, in dcexwAvey the idea of the verb 
actually passed into execution, and consequently the Imperf. is used 
in the ordinary sense. That the same holds true of other passages 
also (as Gal. i. 13; Heb. xi. 17), Winer 269 (253) has already noticed. 


As the Participles uniformly reproduce the temporal tt 


1 After Isa. xxii. 13, where, although the Heb. text has the Future, the Sept. 
(like the German) gives the Present. 
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reference of their respective Indicatives (see above, 7 p. 201), 
so the Present Part. also participates in the nature of the 
Present that has just been unfolded, inasmuch as, including 
within itself a future force, it often stands for the Future Part. ; 
and thus the number of actual Future Parts. in the N. T. has 
been greatly diminished. 


If then a Present Part. stands in connection with an actual Future, 
from the idea of contemporaneousness resident in the Pres. 
Part. the notion of futurity results of itself; as, 2 Pet. iii. 10 orotxeto 
d€ xavoovpeva AvOjcovra, Luke i. 85 ro yerwpevov ex cod aytov 
xAnOnoerat vios Oeov, etc. But Present Participles are frequently 
used in a future sense also when not thus connected, particularly if 
the future action they designate takes its beginning in the real or 
imaginary, the absolute or the relative, present, —if the statement, 
therefore, has a validity quite universal. In this sense food is called 
in John vi. 27 unqualifiedly 7 dwroAAvsem; gold, in 1 Pet. i. 7, ra 
aro\Avpevov (perishable); the hardened and believers are called by 
Paul so often of dwroAAvpevot, of awlopuevor, 2 Cor. ii. 15 etc.; mortal 
men oi droOvncxovres, Heb. vii. 8 cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9. The blood of Christ 
is spoken of as rd qepi ody éxxuvvopevov, Matt. xxvi. 28 (Mark xiv. 
24; Luke xxii. 20) ; all things (ratra wavra) in the above passage 
from 2 Pet. (iii. 11), directly after the Fut. AvOjcovra, are straight- 
way declared to be Avdyseva. To the general proposition in 1 Cor. 
xv. 32 (avptov dro8vncKopey) corresponds precisely Matt. vi. 30 rov 
xoptoy ... avptov eis KAtBavov BadAduevov. To these may be added 
also the Present Participles (so far forth as used de conatu) spoken 
of in § 144, 11 p. 297. In other cases still, the future force resides 
in the signification of the verb, as in the above 6 épyouevos, ra 
épyoueva, Ta érepxopeva (10 a) p. 204), Luke ii. 45 tréorpepav dvaly- 
rovvres, 1 Cor. ii. 1 7AQov xarayyéAAwy, Acts xxi. 2 etpov wXotov duaTepav 
(on the passage) «is Bowixnv, 1 Cor. iv. 14 otk évrpérwv tyas ypddu 
TavUTG. Cf. with the entire contents of this section the sparsely 
occurring examples of the actual Future Participle in § 144, 10 p. 296. 


B. § 137, NN. 12, 18; C. §§ 599. 643h.; J. IL. p. 64; G. p. 21. 

12 Instances of the Perfect Subjunctive, and still more of the Perfect 
and Future Optative (rather rare, moreover, in Greek authors), no 
longer occur in the N. T. 

Of the Imperatives Passive, besides the Present, that of the 

Perfect is in use in the 2d Person (éppwoo, éppwobe, péuvnoe, 

179 wedipwoo), but commonly that of the Aorist in all Persons (dpOyry, 
BrAnOyry, ayucbytw, yrwoOnrw, poByOyre, etc.). 
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Tue Moops. 
B. § 1305 H. §§ T190qq.; C. $§ 6182qq.; D. §§ 5005,q.; J. §§ 410sqq.; G. Chap. I. 
While as respects the Tenses the language of the N. T. does 1 

not, in the main, depart from the general usage of the Greeks, 
wut, on the contrary, a few minor irregularities excepted, has 
known how to conform to it perfectly, it falls manifestly far 
behind that usage in the employment of the relations of Mood. 
It would be very hasty, however, to draw a conclusion from 
the inferior facility in the use of the Moods respecting the 
N. T. use of the Tenses also. For, exact discrimination in 
the use of tenses is, as has been already remarked, not only 
quite indispensable to mutual intelligibility, but it is far easier 
for the mind of a common man, that is to say, one little trained 
and taught in literature and language, to become familiar 
with a system of temporal forms ready to his hand, even though 
diversified, than to master the Modal forms, regulating and 
presupposing, as the latter do, a more delicate and cultivated 
linguistic sense. The wealth and charm of the Modal expres- © 
sions, as they appear especially at the flourishing period of 
Attic prose in the writings of Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, 
exhibits the complete impress of the literary and refined 
genius of the Athenian people. The finer shades of Modal 
relation disappear more and more the further the language 
departs in time and space from this focus of Greek culture. 
Only the zealous study of the language of Hellenic culture, 
the aspiration after intellectual development in the Hellenic 
sense, could render it possible for later authors, such as Lucian, 
Plutarch, Arrian, etc., to acquire a beauty and finish of diction 
approximating, although never attaining, to that of the 
flourishing period. Since the N. T. authors were far from 
indulging in any such endeavor, but on the contrary, as the 
repositories of a new intellectual movement found themselves 
almost in direct antagonism to it, they were little con- 
cerned with the acquisition (toilsome at the best) of Greek 
phraseology in its more refined development ; — all the less as 
they were primarily interested only in rendering themselves 4g9 
plain and intelligible to their own countrymer, who, as a 
whole, were certainly far removed at that time from such 
culture. Foreign influences, — partly the general influence 
of the Latin language upon the Greek, partly that of the 
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Hebrew, and in particular of the translation of the Bible 
(which is extremely restricted in its use of the Moods) into 
the language of the N. T. writers,—certainly contributed 
here also to the far greater imperfection of expression which 
characterizes the N.T.; for, as respects the Moods, it presents 
no inconsiderable contrast to the language of contemporary — 
in fact, much later — profane writers, and even of ecclesiastical 
writers also. Again, however, Luke’s language, particularly 
in the Acts, is that which employs the Modal relations with 
more certainty and precision. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OprTaTIVE IN SrMPLE SENTENCES. 
B. § 139, m. 2; H. §720c.; C. § 647; D. §516; J. § 417; G. § 88. 

The Conjunctivus dubitativus or deliberativus. 
This Subjunctive is found sometimes standing quite alone in 
all three Persons; sometimes, as occurs so often in Greek and 
Latin, in immediate connection (i.e. without the intervention 
of conjunctions) with the Indicatives Bovre, OéreEs. 


Examples of the 1st Person are, Rom. vi. 1 éripévwpev ry apapria ; 
15 dpaprijowpe ; 1 Cor. iv. 21 & faBdw Adw; vi. 15 roujow; xi. 22 
ri citw tpiv; éravérw tas év rovTw; od« érawa, John xviii. 11 od pp 
wiw auto; of the 2d Person: Matt. xxiii. 33 mas Pivyyre dao ris 
Kpioews ; of the 3d Person: Luke xxiii. 31 év ro pe ti yérpra ; 
Matt. xxvi. 54 was otv mAnpwloow ai ypadat; Rom. x. 14 Lchm. 
[Treg.; Tdf. x* d¢s}. In connection with BovA« ete. it is frequent: 
Oéras etrwpey (Luke ix. 54), O&Aas ovdAdrdAcEwpey (Matt. xiii. 28), rf 
GeAere rorjow tpiv (Matt. xx. 32 etc.), riva OéAere droAvow tiv (Matt. 
xxvii. 17, 21 etc.), BovAcoOe atodvow iptv rov Bacréa rwv “lovdaiwy 
(John xviii. 39), etc. (Cf. the similar construction with ddetva: in 
4p. 21.) 

That instead of this Subj active the Future should be substituted 
(hence frequently found also as a variant, Rom. vi.15; Matt. xiii. 28 ; 
xxvi. 17; Mark xiv.12; Luke xxii.9; xi. 5, etc.) is, considering the 
internal and external affinity of the two forms, perfectly grammatical ; 
as, John v. 47 mas morevoere; Acts iv. 16 Lchm. ri romoopnev ; Rom. 
x. 14 Tdf. x" ras dxovoovra; Cf. besides, with interrogative clauses, 
61 p. 254, and Lob. Phryn. 734. Respecting the addition of wa 
after GéAes etc. see 41 p. 236. 

Remark. Since the Subjunctive in this sense was quite current ip 
N.T. Greek, it may be doubted whether in the N. T. the form of the 
Indicative Present instead of the Subjunctive is admissible, or 
the Indicstive if thoroughly established critically can be taken in thie 
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way. Here belongs the consideration of John x.. 47 ré rowidper, ore 
otros 6 aGvOpwros woAAd rrovet onpeta; This sentence is in form and 
substance almost identical with those above, so that it seems rather 
too artificial to assume with Winer 284 (267) a difference in signifi- 18] 
cation between this ri sowtmey and the ordinary ri mouoopey or 
momowpev (Acts iv. 16); on the contrary, the simplest interpretation 
(which corresponds also to the popular usage, was thun wir equiv. 
to was sollen wir thun, [what do we equiv. to what are we to do]|) is 
not only adequate, but may be justified by usage also. For we must 
consider here 1) that the first stages of this use in free conversational 
style are found even in the earlier writers (see Bhdy. p. 396) ; 
2) that in later writers, or those who had no positive need of accuracy 
of expression, the usage doubtless extended itself still more;’ and 
3) that the form zrototpey belongs to those circumflexed Presents 
{treated of above, p. 38) which are represented in the vers. Ital. by 
the Future (factemus, in the Vulg. on the other hand facimus, cf. 
mow in Matt. xxvi. 18 var.). Therefore rowitmev here is nothing more 
or less than a Present, which, according to § 187, 10h) p. 204 sq., in- 
cludes the force of the Future; and as a trustworthy witness of the 
mode of expression current among the people ought not to be called in 
question. 

Quite in the same way was the word rapalnAovpey in 1 Cor. x. 
22 taken by a portion of the ancient translations (emulemur not 
@mulabimur),—an interpretation which appears to be in no wise 
unsuited to the sense of the passage, although the more recent ex- 
positors (though not Riickert) reject it. Cf. further the Indic. Pres. 
with éay, drav, iva below, 23 p. 222, 39 p. 234. 


B. § 139, m. 8; H. §720a.; C. § 628; D. § 616; J. $416; G. § 85. 
Conjunctivus adhortativus. This Subjunctive also 4 
is very common, especially in the Ist Pers. Plural, as dywpev, 
Pwywpev Kai Triwpev, ypryop@pev Kat vndwpev, ei THY TENELO- 
Ta hepwwefa etc. ; rare in the 1st Pers. Singular, Acts vii. 34 
(after Exod. iti. 10) viv dedp0 adrrocreiikw oe. The relationship 
between this Subjunctive and a declaration expressed by the 
Fut. Indic. is obvious; hence both verbal forms are united 
with almost the same force in Rev. xix. 7. And in many 
passages where the sense admits of both acceptations the Mss. 


1 Cf. the completely analogous rf wo:otuey in Pscudo-Luc. Asin. 25, (as several 
uss. give in Luc. Pisc. 10 also); rf dpauev; pevyouey  wévouey; Alciphr. 1, 11 
Mein.; Arr. Exped. 7, 11, 2 (where Kriiyer rashly emends wpdrrwow and Aéyoow); 
Lucian 38, 16; 44, 53; 47, 4. 14; Acta Petr. ct Paul. 45, and the quite common 
use (noticed also below § 148, 10 p. 353) of the Indicative with pf#wore. 
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(and editions) wever between the two forms, — as particularly 
in the above passage from Acts, where formerly drrooteho was 
read ; and, on the other hand, the Subjunctive was read where — 
now we have Futures: Jas. iv. 18; Heb. vi. 3. | 


Also in the much-debated passage (see Winer 286 (268 sq.)) Jas. 
iv. 15, the text of which is very uncertain, the Future seems in both 
cases to deserve the preference (Cjoopey ... mormoopev [so Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin.]) ; but there are other difficulties besides, see § 149, 8 d) 
p- 862. 


Peculiar to this Subjunctive is the almost pleonastic prefixing 

of the Imperative apes let (analogous to the Latin fac, cave 

182 before Subjunctives, and similar to the use of @éXAeus, BovrAes in 2 

p. 208), supposed to be a provincialism current in the colloquial 
language of those regions. 


Its use is, therefore, especially characteristic of the Synoptists (cf- 
tmayw in § 137, 10 a) p. 204), and is found as well with the Ist Pers. 
Singular of the Subjunct. following, dpes éxBaAw let me pull out 
Matt. vii. 4; Luke vi. 42, as with the Ist Pers. Plural ddes wpe 
Matt. xxvii. 49, for which in Mark xv. 36 we find the Impera. also in 
the Plur. dqgere idwyev. Cf. aye etc. p. 70. On the force of the 
verb ddetva: for éacar (the two verbs are interchanged in the Mss. in 
Acts v. 38) and the common construction with the Infin., see the 
lexicons and § 140, 1 p. 258. 

5 Remark. That for this Subjunctive also the Iudicative 
Present could be substituted, even in the more negligent popular 
language, is hardly conceivable: because 1) the proposition would 
then be destitute of any intimation how the Indicative is to be taken 
(which with the deliberative Subjunc. was still given by the inter- 
rogative form); and because 2) here the middle term, as it were, is 
wanting, viz. the Fut. Indic., for which in such cases the Pres. Indic. 
is first wont to appear, see 3 p. 209, 23 p. 222, 39 p. 234. For even 
the Future cannot directly take the place of this Subjunct., since it 
imparts to the sentence at once instead of the Imperative force the 
character of a direct assertion. Hence Lchm. in Gal. vi. 10 in his 
larger edition instead of épyafope@a has restored the Subjunct. 
(Treg. Tdf.]; yet the Indic. also, in the proper force of the Pres. 
Indic., gives a sense not to be rejected, see Mey. p. 306. The Pres. 
épxopnefa, however, in John xxi. 3 rests on the principle in § 137, 10 a) 
p>» 204; so too épyoueBa, rropevopueba, often in the Apocrypha. 

1To the épya(déueba in codd. Vat. and Sin. (so frequently are o and m inter- 


changed) the less importay.:e is to be attached, as both mss. just before give Exwpes 
‘astead of &ouey which is alone correct. 
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B, § 189, m.4; H. §720b.; C. $628; D. p. 418; J. § 690, 8; G. $86. 

The limitations in reference to the negative Imperative 6 
and the Aorist Subjunctive as its substitute (viz. that 
the former expresses a continued or repeated, the latter a single 
or momentary, prohibition, etc.) are observed in the N. T. very 
rigidly and without exception; see e.g. the Sermon on the 
Mount throughout. Consequently in the Present only the 
Imperative is used: py ypdde, pn xpivere, pn poPod, 2) 
goBetoGe; in the Aorist in the Second Pers. only the 
Subjunctive: 2) vopions, un vopionre, py atoctpadys, p71 
xKpOnre, un poBnOnre (not PoBnOnte, cf. Matt. x. 26 and 28) 
etc.; butin the Third Pers. the Imperative in both instances: 
Ln xwpiléro, pn éecOéTo, 7) yvoTw, 7 KaTaBaTw, un émoTtpe- 
WaTo. 

B. §189, mm. 5, 6; H. § 845; C. § 627; D. § 644; J. § 748; G.§ 89. 

Owing to the great external similarity between the form of 4 
the (Aorist) Subjunctive and that of the Future, and the affinity 
of the two modes of expression, there occurred, as is well 
known, very early (see the examples from Homer in B. |.c.) an 
interchange or intermingling of the two forms. In the classic 
period that followed, indeed, the use of these forms was settled ; 
but in later writers considerable vacillation in the employment 
of them is again discernible. Hence the frequent combination 188 
of the Subjunctive and the Future to form a single proposition 
or thought in the O. T. as well as the New;? hence the fluc- 
tuation, recurring every where (and already remarked in 2 
and 4 above), between the two forms as preserved by the Mss., 
especially where only the change of a letter is involved (o and 
w,eé and #, see 8 below) ; hence the reproduction and explana- 
tion of a Future form by the Subjunctive in the ancient 
exegetical writings, glossographies, etc.(see Lob. Phryn. p. 723). 

Thus, then, the two forms alternate without the slightest 
difference in signification (cf. 2 p. 208) after the combined par- 
ticles ov 47, a combination which is very common in all parts 
of the N. T. (occurring close upon one hundred times). Yet, 
on the whole, here the Subjunctive is the prevalent form ; 

'E.g. Lev. x.6; Deut. xxix. 13; Isa. vi.10; Matt. vii. 6; xiii. 15 quotn., Luke 
i. 15; vini. 17; xi. 5, 7 Tdf.; xii. 58; xxii. 17 sqq.; xxii. 30; John vi. 37; x. 28; 
xii. 40 quotn.; Phil. ii. 11 Tdf.; Rev. iti. 9; ix. 5,6; xv. 4; xix. 7; xxii. 14,—a 


portion of these, however, allow themselves to be cc nstrued and explained according 
to the analogy of the usage treated of § 151, 9 p. 382. 
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and, moreover, in those cases where the (Aor.) Subjunctive 
differs essentially in form from the Future (é\6y, ria, 
ouvijre, evpeOn, xre.cAa@ouv, etc.), is handed down for the most 
part without any variation; far less frequently (and 
often only as an isolated variant) the Future. 

As the Future is often used in the exegetical writings of the Church 
Fathers instead of the Subjunctive preserved in the N. T. text, all 
the doubtfully transmitted Future forms awaken the suspicion 
that they originally served (either as marginal glosses or elsewhere) 
only to explain the Subjunctives, and then subsequently passed over 
into a portion of the mss. Such passages are Mark x. 15 eicéAAy (D 
eiveAcvcerat), xiii. 2 xaraAvby (var. xaraAvOncerat [so Sin. without 
uy ]), Luke xxii. 16 dayw (D dayopar), 1 Thess. v. 3 éxpiywow (var. 
éxpevgovrat), The Future form is firmly established only in Matt. 
Xvi. 22 ov py €oras without var.; has preponderant authority in Luke 
xxi. 33 mapeAcioovrat [so Sin.]; while the authorities are equally 
divided between the two forms [Sin. gives Fut.] in Mark xiii. 31 ; 
Heb. x. 17 (cf. Jer. xxxviii. 34), Rev. ix. 6; xviii. 14." Cf. besides 
the examples in the following paragraph. 

The identity in signification of the Subjunctive and 
the Future after ov jy is established unquestionably: not only 
by quotations from the O. T. like Matt. xiii. 14 dxovcere xai 
ov 9 aurnre, Brerete Kat ov wy tdnte (where after the example 

184 of the Sept. the Hebr. Future is rendered by the Subjunctive), 
but also by such passages as Matt. xxiv. 21 ofa ov yéyoveyp, 
ovd ov pn yévnrat, John x. 28 ov pn a7roAwvtar... Kat ovy 
apraces Tus, Xi. 26 ov wy aroOdun ets Tov aiwva, Matt. xxiv. 39 
(aperevoetat ... ov py TrapéeAOwow) cf. with Luke xxi. 33 ; 
Heb. x. 17 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] ef. with viii. 12; 
Luke i. 15; xxi. 18; John vi. 37 (viii. 12) ; Rev. xv.4. Hence 
the ancient versions give the Future almost uniformly — 
for which, indeed, the (synonymous) Pres. Indicative often 
appears as a variant, and the Subjunctive without var. only 
in the passages designated in 18 below, p. 218. 

That the N. T. writers employed this construction with ov py also 
to designate that form of statement which classic Greek expressed 
rather by means of ov and the Optative with dv — see 18 p. 218. 

43In other passages still the Future is sufficiently attested, but not the 
particles. Thus in Matt. xxiv. 2 ob xaradvéjcerat [so Sin.] has been restored 
instead of od wh xarad.; and so cucht we to read likewise in John x. 28 (vx ap- 


doe. (Sin. ov wh dordon]), and w th Tdf. |Treg.] also in Luke xxii. 34 (ob pwviae. 
[so Sin.}). 
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Lastly, it is to be noticed particularly, that in the N. T. only 
the Aorist Subjunc. (and the Second Aor. as well as the 
First, see 8) is used after ov x7, and not a single instance of 
the Subjunc. Present is found. For in Heb. xiii. 5 the 
variant éyxaradeirw [Tdf. cod. Sin.] cannot establish itself 
against the received reading (-Aivw [Treg. also]). 


B. § 364, m. 6 and p. 376 Note; C. § 627a.; J. § 748, Obs. 8; G. p. 79 sq. 

The much contested canon of Dawes, which, however, Bern- 8 
hardy (Syntax p. 402) among recent writers adheres to, . 
with certain limitations, and defends, — (according to which 
only the Subjunc. of the Second Aor. can stand after od u7 
and dé7ws in the Active and Middle, otherwise always the 
Future) —can hardly be carried through as respects ordinary 
Greek usage, least of all, however, in the N. T. 


Bernhardy maintains the admissibility of the First Aor. Subjunc. 
only in cases where it differs essentially from the Future as respects 
form (see 7), consequently in liquid verbs, or where the Future has 
the Middle form (d«ovcopa etc.), or the circumflexed form (xopus etc.) : 
consequently, everywhere except when the two forms differ externally 
only in the vowel of the Mood. But these are the very cases 
where in all Mss., as well those of profane literature as of the Old and 
New Testaments, the greatest uncertainty occurs in the readings; so 
that by the way of criticism, and owing to the great internal and ex- 
ternal affinity of the two forms, absolutely no sure result can be 
attained either in favor of the one or of the other. Hence in- 
dubitable and well-attested Subjunctives of the Ist Aorist, 
such as aroXecy, atayyeiAns, dpoppion, éxrAevons, Setons, droAavowpey, 
ought to be allowed to pass as proof of the admissibility of this Sub- 
junctive. In the N. T. also, in almost all cases where the Ist Aor. 
. Subjunc. and the Future differ only in the Mood-vowel, there occurs 
so great a degree of variation in the readings, that there was no other 
course left here to the editors, except to follow the authorities, and 
put now one form in the text and now the ome: Accordingly at 185 
present we read after ov py 

1) The Future: Matt. xv. 5 repnoe; xxvi. 35, Mark xiv. 31 
atapvyjcopa: [in Mk. Tdf. -wya, so cod. Sin.]; Mark ix. 41 drodécea 
{Tdf. -oy, so Sin]; Luke x. 19 ddunoea; John iv. 14 dujoe; x. 5 
axorovbnoovew [-wow cod. Sin.]. 

2) The Ist Aorist Subjunctive: Matt. x. 23, Gal. v. 16 
reXéonre; Matt. x. 42 droAdéon; xvi. 28 (Mark ix. 1; Luke ix. 27) 
yeouvra; Matt. xxv. 9 dpxéoy [Tdf. wyrore odx dpx., so cod. Sin.]; 
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Mark xvi. 18 BAdyy; Luke xviii. 7 wowujoy; Luke xxii. 67, Acts 
xiii. 41 rurredonre; John viii. 12 weperarjoy; John viii. 51 Oewpyorp 
[-vce cod. Sin.], 52 yevorra; xiii. 8 vitys, 38 dwvyoy; Rom. iv. & 
Aoyionra:; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ¢Odowpeyv; Heb. viii. 11 Sddfwow; 2 Pet.. 
1. 10 wraionre; Rev. xviii. 23 dary. In almost all these passages,. 
indeed, the other spelling (as Future) is also found, but for the most 
part far more feebly attested, frequently by single or insignificant 
MSs.; several times, however, (e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 15; 2 Pet. i. 103. 
Acts xiii. 41, etc.) no trace even of a Future form is found among the 
variants. Hence in all these cases both Lchm. and Tdf. [so Treg. }, 
have adopted the Subjunctive form. 

3) The passages in which—the authorities being pretty equally 
divided — the editors disagree, seem to be the following: John vi. 35. 
(rewaoe. Lchm. -oy Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.], dupjoee Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin.] -oy Tdf. [ed. 2]), Gal. iv. 30 (xAnpovounoe Lehm. [Treg. 
Tdf. cod. Sin.], -oy Tdf. [eds. 2,7]). Cf. besides Luke xxii. 34, 68 5 
John x. 28, and the Lat. verss. on Rev. ix. 6; xviii. 14. 

Remark. If then, according to the evidence above given (7 and 8),. 
the Future with ov uy as a rarer form must be recognized along with 
the Subjunctive, yet after dmws the Subjunctive has decidedly 
supplanted the Future; inasmuch as, in all the passages (some fifty) 
with the exception of one (Matt. xxvi. 59), the Subjunctive is given 
by the authoritics almost without the least variation. The Future is 
found in the MSs. as an isolated reading in Mark v. 23; Acts ix. 12; 
Rom. iii. 4; ix. 17; 1 Cor. i. 29; and in the above passage Matt. 
xxvi. 59 also there are still authorities enough [cod. Sin. among them }. 
for the Subjunctive (the reading of cod. Vat. moreover is uncertain 
[Tdf. gives it as -cwow]), so that even here its restoration seems to: 
be required. 

Cf. in general respecting the fluctuation of the mss. in reference to- 
both forms, besides Nos. 2 and 4 above, Nos. 22, 23, 31, 38, 61. 


B. $139, m. 7; H. § 721,1; C. § 688; D. p. 548; J. § 418, 0.; G. § 82. 

The Optative, which is somewhat rare in the N. T. (see 
11), is still used most frequently, agreeably to its name, in ex- 
pressing a wish, desire; as, Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Thess. v. 23; 
2 Thess. ii. 17, etc. 

Instead of the Optative the Future is once found, yet with 
the particle of wishing ddedov, Gal. v. 12. 


B. § 189, m.8; H. §721b.; C. $638; D. § 517; J. § 418 Obs. 1; G. § 83. 
There are also a few examples of the Indicative of fF 
Preterite with a particle of wishing (ogedov) to express a wisk 
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which has now become impossible, or, under the existir g circumstances,. 
is seeu in advance to be incapable of fulfilment: 1 Cor. iv. 8 ogeAcv 
ye €Bacweicare had ye but attained to lordship (by which the 
ironical character of what precedes is brought out), Rev. iii. 15 odeAov 
Wuxpos Hs fH Ceotos (previously, ovre yuyxpds ef ovre Leords), 2 Cor. xi. 1 
OpeAov dvetxerOE pov ... appoovvyns Vulg. utinam sustineretis (not 
sustineatis), hence the following dAAa kai dvéxecGé pov is to be taken 
correctively (see Meyer); cf. opeAov éutpotvro Ign. ad Smyrn. 12. 

Peculiar is the periphrasis by means of a clause with OéAw ei 
followed by the Aor. Indic., Luke xii. 49; see below, 52 p. 246. But 
that clauses with ef without an apodosis following (such as Luke xix. 18¢ 
42 etc.) are not clauses of wishing, see § 151, 26 p. 396. 


B. § 139, m.9; H. § 728 sq.; C. § 617; D. § 518 sqq.; J. § 797; G. § 81 sq. 

The most considerable departure from ordinary usage as {1} 
respects the Moods, consists in the fact that the N. T. hardly 
puts the Optative in use any longer as a Mood of dependence 
in indirect discourse, particularly after an historic tense. It 
sometimes employs instead the Indicative in independent 
discourse, and that, too, far more extensively than was the 
case among the Greeks; sometimes it includes the dependent 
form of statement which the classic language had assigned to 
the Optative under the form of the Subjunctive. The 
first of these substitutes was essentially favored by the cir- 
cumstance, that in accordance with the character of popular 
language discourses are almost always quoted directly (as in 
Heb. and the Sept.), and a protracted recital in oblique dis- 
course hardly occurs (§ 141, 1 p. 272). The second, viz. the 
greater prominence given to the Subjunctive at the expense 
of the Optative (gradually quite disappearis g), may have been 
a consequence of the general influence of Latin on the later 
Greek. The proofs of these statements will not only be 
found in great number below, where we treat of the several 
forms of dependent clauses, but by the reader who notices the 
point will be met with everywhere, particularly in the historic 
writings. | 

The Optative as a dependent Mood appears most fre- 
quently in the writings of Luke; its use even here, however, 
is unmistakably on the decrease. In the apocryphal writings 
of the N. T. it has almost completely disappeared. Cf. 63 
p. 256. 
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THE PaRTICLe dy. 
B. § 189,m.10sqq. H. § 878; C. § 618; D. § 501; J. § 424; G. § 88. 

The use of the Particle ay (so important in expressing 
modal relations) had already become so thoroughly established 
in the literary language, that all that is taught in the general 
grammar respecting its force holds completely in reference 
to the N. T., although in its employment the N. T. is 
more sparing, and several of the more delicate constructions 
(like the ay with the Participle and the Infin. 20 p. 219) are 
no longer met with. The following points may be noticed 
respecting the use of this particle in the N. T.: 


B. § 139, m. 12a); H. § 704; C. §616b.; D. § 515; J. 11.98; G. § 30. 2. 

Examples of av with an Indicative Preterite to denote repetition, 
though not numerous, are completely established: Mark vi. 56 ozov 
av [éavy Taf. cod. Sin.] eiseropevero ... érifecav tovs aoOevotvras* Kat 
ooo. Gv yrrovto [nWavro Lchm. Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.] atrod éadfovro, 
Acts ii. 45; iv. 35 xaOdre dy tus xpeiav elyev. This principle appears to 
explain also 1 Cor. xii. 2 (as Gv 7yeoGe), see more at length in § 151, 
10 p. 883. 


B. § 139, m. 12 b); H. §§ 746, 752; C. § 636; D. p. 589 8q.; J. II. 98; G. § 87, 8. 

The ordinary force of a Preterite Indicative with ay, 
so far forth as it denotes the non-existence or impossibility of 
fulfilment of the declaration contained therein, occurs as a 
rule (just as in Greek authors) in the apodosis of the fourth 
case of hypothesis (cf. below, 25 p. 224). 

Yet there are also several examples of this Mood without the 
customary protasis, which in such case is either reserved in 
the mind or finds expression in a different form: Luke xix. 25) xayo 
eAGwv civ toxw av aird érpasa, where the protasis is contained in the 
preceding interrogative clause dia ri ovx édwxas etc.; similar is Matt. 
xxv. 27, see the following paragraph; Heb. x. 2 évet otx av éxuvcarto 
(cf. ix. 26 in No. 15) where the unfulfilled condition to be supplied in 
thought lies in the érei ( for otherwise, sc. et évvaro, see § 149, 5 p. 359). 


B. § 139, m. 13; H. §§ 703, 745 a.; C. § 682; D. pp. 641, 411; J. §§ 398, 8; 858, 8; G. p. 97 aq. 

The case here mentioned of the (apparent) omission of 
av with predicates such as édes, dvjxev, edvvato, etc., is by no 
means rare in the later language (nurtured perhaps by the 
analogous ‘ise of the Latin, debebam, poteram, etc.), or in the 
N. T. also. But it ‘s very erroncous grammatically, and a 
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supposition prompted solely by our modern ideas of idiom, to 
think that the particle in such cases is only omitted. On 
the contrary, we are to conceive of the matter thus: that there 
is no addition whatever of dy to the form of statement, since 
not the necessity or possibility of the fact is denied (that would 
be expressed by éde av etc.), but the fact itself. 


Very instructive examples from the N. T. may be added to those 
given in the grammar; as, Matt. xxv. 27 é&ea oe Bareiv ro dpyvpwy 
pov Tots tparelirats, at éA\Owy eyo Gv exopirdynv To euov civ TdoKw 
where the addition of av was as necessary in the second clause, as the 
simple Imperfect in the first, Acts xxiv. 19 ots ee ért cov mapetvas, ef 
Tt €xovev mpos éué (therefore, as the Optative shows, not the fourth 
form of hypothesis). See besides, €5e¢ in Matt. xviii. 33; xxiii. 23; 
Acts xxvii. 21; 2 Cor. ii.8; Heb. ix. 26; dvq«ev in Eph. v. 4 Lchm. 
[Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.]; Col. iii. 18; cadjxev Acts xxii. 22;apetdov 
1 Cor. v.10; 2 Cor. xii. 11; 78Svvaro Acts xxvi. 32; John ix. 33, — 
on which last two passages and some others 27 c) p. 226 below is also 
to be compared. 

A similar difference between our mode of expression and the Greek 
idiom occurs in connection with the ideas to wish, be willing, like ; as, 
€BovrAopny (our I should like), Acts xxv. 22 €BovAcpny tov avOpwrov 
axovcat, Philem. 13; yixdpuyy, Rom. ix. 3 yixopnv dvabepa elva... 
imrép trav ddeApav pov etc., (in these passages the addition of dv weakens 
the sense, since then the existence, the possibility, of the wish 
itself is put in question) ;— and with the predicates ckarXov Hv, 189 
kpettroyv Hy (cf. the Latin melius, aequum furt, Kriiger § 463): 
Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21 (see 27) p. 226), 2 Pet. ii. 21 xpetrrov 
qv atiois py ereyvwxévat 7 etc. See Herm. de Part. dv p. 60. Paul, 
according to his custom (§ 129, 20 p. 136), omits in these cases the 
copula altogether, as 1 Cor. ix. 15 xadov ydp pot waAdov arrobavetv 7 etc. 


B. § 189, m. 14; H. § 757; C. § 619; D. p. 644; J. § 428; G. § 36, 2. 

The Particle ay (after Relatives éay also, see p. 72) is used 16 
in the N. T. by far most frequently with the Subjunctive. 
On the character of this form of statement — (the particle 
belonging rather to the pronoun etc. than to the verb), see 
the general grammars; and on its employment, see below, 
under dependent clauses. 


B. § 189, m. 15; H. § 722; C. § 686; D. § 504; J. § 425; G. § 89. 
On the other hand, the Ortative with ay (the Mood y 
formerly employed so frequently to express subjective opinion 
28 
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or softened assertion, which Attic urbanity so readily substitutes 
in place of the most positive affirmations), has passed almost 
entirely out of use. 


In general, this Mood bears so decidedly the peculiar impress of 
Greek diction that most of the N. T. writers seem hardly any longer 
to be acquainted with it ‘even John does not, for in xiii. 24 the 
Optative is no longer read), and it is still found only in the writings 
of Luke, who approximates nearest to the classic Greek style: — in 
the Gospel (according to the older editions) five times, and eight 
times in the Acts, which small number recent criticism has again 
diminished (see for example Luke xv. 26; xviil. 36; Acts li. 12 
Lehm. [(Tdf. Treg.], xvii. 20 Lcehm. [Tdf. Treg.], xxi. 33 Lchm.). 
This Mood is described in the grammar as a modification of the 
independent form of statement; hence even in Luke it never 
stands after conjunctions or relatives. It commonly appears in 
(direct and indirect) interrogative clauses, in which it was especially 
favorite with the Greeks also (see H. below p. 254); in a non-inter- 
rogative direct clause it is found but once, Acts xxvi. 29. ; 

Remark. As a substitute for this characteristic Greek Mood the 
Future is introduced in positive sentences, e.g. in a sup- 
posed case (Lat. dicat, dixerit aliquis) 1 Cor. xv. 35; Jas. ii. 18 épei 
res, Rom. ix. 19; xi. 19 épets ot, v. 7 podis yap trép dtxalov tts dzo- 
Oaveirar; further, very commonly in direct and indirect questions, 
1 Cor. xv. 29 éret ré rotncovow ; Rom. iii. 6 éret mas xpwet 6 Geos; (sc. 
ei adixos ein, see § 149, 5 p. 359), vi. 1 re otv épotpev; Mark iv. 13 odx 
ovate ... 4asS Tagas Tas mapaBoAds yrwoerOe; etc. In many such 
and similar passages the Greeks would probably have used the 
Optative with av; although it cannot be denied also that the mode of 
expression with the Future has foundation in usage, and strictly noth- 
ing more can be inferred from the above examples than a certain aver- 
sion (or ignorance) on the part of the N. T. language as respects this 
form of statement, where the possibility of employing it lay so close 
at hand. 

In negative clauses the substituted mode of expression has taken 
on a more recognizable form, inasmuch as for ov« av with the Optative 
following (according to7 p. 212) the Subjunctive (or the Future) 
with ov #7 appears, — a construction which, as is well known (cf. B. 


189 § 139, 6), was interchanged with the other even by the Greeks. As 


examples of this, may be set down especially those passages where the 
ancient versions either unanimously or in part employ the Lat. Sub- 
junctive: Mark xiii. 2 ob pn dpeOy AGos eri Aw, bs OF py KaTadrvOy 
(Vulg. destruatur), Matt. xxv. 9 pyore ob py dpxéon apiv xai tiv 
(Vulg. sufficiat), Luke xviii. 29 ob py AdBy (Vulg. recipiat), John x: 
56 ob un eABy (Vulg. veniat. ventet). 


¢ 
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B, § 189, m. 16; H. § 760; C. §617d.; J. §§ 405, 2; 829; G. § 20, N. 1eq. 

The rule, carefully observed in good prose, that in relative 
and other subordinate clauses, whenever the leading thought 
falls in the future, the action which precedes and is completed 
before it is expressed by the Aorist Subjunc. with av (and 
likewise in Latin by the Fut. exactum, or Pluperf. Subjunc. 
in its stead), is but seldom disregarded in the N. T. also. 


Examples of the regular construction, especially after relatives 
(Ss av, doa av, orov av) as well as after conjunctions compounded with 
av (€ws av, éav, orav), are found abundantly in all parts of the N. T. 
That the freer usage also, that is to say the simple Future and even 
the Present Indic., is found in such clauses is to be expected, since 
instances of it can be pointed out even in Greek and Latin writers ; 
e.g, after cores Matt. v. 39 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] coms ce parioet ... 
-otpewov avr@ etc. (Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.] paife), 41; vii. 24 
mas GoTts AKOVEL pov Tos Adyous Kal OLEt atrovs Guowow atroy etc., 
x. 32 doris Gporoyjoe ... Spodoyjow Kayo etc. 

A different liberty, viz. the dropping of dy with the Subjunctive, is 
spoken of below: 31 p. 228, 33 p. 230. 


B. § 199, m.17sq.; H. §§ 783, 808; C. § 658.a.; D. p. 648; J. § 429; G. § 41, of. § 42,8 NN. 1,2. 

The more delicate use of the particle dv, by which when 
joined to the Infinitive and Participle it imparts to 
these verbal forms the modal force of an Optative or Indicative 
with dy, is altogether unknown to the N. T. 


It is likewise not found with the Infin. after the verbs doxety, éArLev, 
‘etc. (see § 140, 2 p. 259), and hardly can the solitary instance of the 
sort which actually occurs (2 Cor. x. 9) be regarded as a remnant of 
the ancient construction after doxety. Rather, in the words py dow 
ws dv éxoBetv tuas the expression ws avy (which two words were so 
often heard, and by later writers used more and more frequently, in 
immediate connection; see the examples from Lucian in Du Mesnil, 
Stolper Progr. 1867, p. 24) has become for the apostle, as it were, a 
single word with the signification guasz, just as in Greek womepavei, 
later doavei (B. § 151, IV. 3), is used in the same sense. In further 
confirmation of this interpretatioa, compare 1 Cor. vii. 5 py droorepetre 
ddAnAous, ef pyre Gv ex avpdwvov mpos xatpov, where ay also stands 
without any verb. To supply here the Optative, such as yévotro, 
in order to connect ay with it (as similar phenomena in a few passages 
of the Greek poets are to be explained, see Hartung II. p. 330) 
militates with the apostle’s usage (see 17 p. 217). Hence we must 
supply, either the Indicative after the analogy of 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ef par 
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dddxtpot éore), or the Subjunctive according to Luke ix. 13 (ei py... 
ayopacwpev), and combine av, again in the sense of somehow, perchance, 
with the restrictive particle ef pare so as to form one whole.! 

A repetition of dy in lengthened sentences, or after the inser- 
tion of parenthetic thoughts, nowhere occurs. 


A. ConpDiITIONAL SENTENCES. 

Since the various forms of conditional sentences rest upon 
the general basis given above and in the grammars, it may 
suffice here to assume that the four chief forms of these sen- 
tences are familiar, and to point out the deviations from the 
same which occur in the writings of the N. T. 


B. § 189, m. 22-24; H. § 745 sqq.; C. § 6318q.; D. § 502; J. § 851; G. § 4729. 

The first two forms of hypothesis (e with the Indicative, 
€av with the Subjunctive) are by far the most frequent, and 
the distinction given in the grammars is in general applicable 
to them in the N. T. But the majority of the writers were so 
much accustomed to these two modes of stating an hypothesis, 
that they Gin harmony with the general observation made in 
11 p. 215) manifestly avoided the third case, e with the 
Optative, preferring to substitute for it one of the first two (cf. 
22 below.) 


See the more extended treatment of this point, and the few instances 
of « with the Optative still extant, in 24 below, p. 223. Examples of 
the first two species, however, are found everywhere. The difference 
between them (described in the grammars) is plainly to be recognized 
In sentences where both are used in close proximity; as, Gal. i. 8, 9, 
where the hypothesis expressed in the 8th verse by éav with the Sub- 
junctive is resumed or repeated in the 9th with greater energy and 
definiteness by ef with the Indicative. So in Acts v. 38, 39. 


B. § 139, m. 25; H. § 747b.; D. of. $513; J. § 854, Obs. 1; G. § 50, 1 NN. 2and 8. 
Since the later common Greek writers are pretty negligent 
in discriminating between the two particles e and édy and we 


1 Possible, however, and not at variance with the character of the N. T. ellipses, 
or of Paul’s style in particular, is the assumption that & here is to be taken in 
the sense of édy and (according to § 151, 23 b. p. 392, 24 b. p. 394, and § 129, 
23 p. 137) its predicate to be supplied in an altered form from what precedes 
(accordingly here dwoorephre, or the more general yévyyra:). The only objection 
to this is the extremely rare use of &» for édy (see p. 72). As respects the 
meaning of the passage, however, it remains a matter of indifference whether we 
choose to explain the origin of the ellipsis (which certainly exists herc) gram 
matically in the one way or the other 
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often find in them ed with the Subjunctive and édy with the 191 
Indicative (see the references in Winer 295 (277)), we might 
expect beforehand that the N. T. writers also would not keep ° 
themselves free from such inaccuracies. Of the first case, the 
use of ed with the Subjunctive, we find, to be sure, accidentally 
(for cf. 31 p. 228 and 33 p. 230) no example which is quite 
certain; for in some of them the readings vary, some are set 
aside by the mss. (as Rev. xi. 5 [but cod. Sin. OeAjoy the 
second time]), some are capable of a special interpretation. 


The most probable is 1 Cor. ix. 11 ef... éoweipapev, péya el qpets 
ipaov ra capxixa Oeplcwpev. So Tdf. reads [eds. 2, 7] with the 
majority of the mss. instead of the former Future [Tdf. Treg. cod. 
Sin. also] which is found so often as a variant of the Aor. Subjunct. 
(see 8 p. 213). Since strictly considered the Greek Optative would 
be in place here, in point of fact the Subjunctive as its substitute 
(21 p. 220) seems to deserve the preference even on grammatical 
grounds. Further, Luke ix. 13 ov eioty ... ef panre mopevOevres jets 
dyopdouwpev Bpwpara. The Subjunct. here is not only thoroughly 
established by the ss. [cod. Sin. also], but as a conjunct. dubitativus 
(described above, 2 p. 208) is not at variance with the sense (unless 
perhaps we are to buy). In classic Greek, however, the Fut. Indic. 
would have been used here in preference (see B. § 139 m. 23, and the 
example from Xen. An. 4,7,3). In 1 Thess. v. 10 (ov« ero etc.) iva, 
eire ypryopapev ere xabevdwpev, dpa oriv airo Cyowpey the Subjunct. 
stands rather by the attraction of the Subjunct. of the final clause, to 
which it is parenthetic (cf. the quite similar examples in 24 p. 224) ; 
and the frequent use of the double conjunction etre... etre, especially 
by Paul (see the Lexx.), caused it, like an unchangeable particle (cor- 
responding to the Latin szve ... sive), to appear even where out of 
regard to the Subjunct. following édvre ought to have stood.' The 
same holds true of the formula éxros e? x, which in like manner 
became so established in the signification except, unless (1 Tim. v. 19; 
1 Cor. xv. 2, see on these § 148, 18 p. 355) that it remained unaltered 
even with the Subjunctive: 1 Cor. xiv. 5 éxrés ef 7) Sceppnvety. Lastly, 
in Phil. iii. 12 (ei... xaraAdBw) ef means whether, and belongs under 
62 p. 255. 

1 The use of édvre ... édvre in Rom. xiv. 8 might seem to contradict this. But 
how little we are warranted in expecting from the N. T. authors accuracy, or 
even uniformity, in the employment of the conjunctions as well as of the adverbs 
and prepositions, is a point on which probably there is hardly a doubt any longer 
among N. T. critics. Compare, for instance, the following paragraph, and also 


the detailed statements made above on p. 70sq., and the chapter below on Particles. 
Prepositions, etc. 
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# On the other hand, the second case, édy with the 
Indicative, is given so frequently, that it is to be eliminated 
as little from the writings of the N. T. as of the Old. See Tdf. 
N. T. Praef. p. xxvi [ed. 7 p. lvii]. 


192 It is, indeed, not to be denied that the instances in question almost 
disappear amid the multitude of those that are grammatically regular, 
and suspicion may also be raised by the circumstance that hardly a 
single passage with the Indicative is completely beyond question 
critically. Yet when we consider that in countless passages with 
the Subjunctive not the smallest variation is found (which would not 
be the case if the Indicative were chargeable solely to the copyists), 
it is far more probable that, where a diversity of readings occurs in 
such a number of instances, this fact results from the circumstance 
that the copyists, commentators, etc., early altered the Indicative 
which gave them offence. When we add to this, that in pretty nearly 
as many passages orav with the Indicative occurs, and more- 
over the circumstance that the Latin versions, which render the Aor. 
Subjune. very consistently by the fut. exactum, have the first Future 
in many of these questionable passages, and that the ancient gram- 
marians expressly admit the existence of the usage by their censure 
of it (see Bekk. An. p. 144; Thom. Mag. p. 132 ed. Ritschl), it is 
no longer to be disputed that that lax use of the particles éav, drav 
etc., had at least begun to be practised at the time when the apostles 
wrote. How far we are authorized to set down merely to the account. 
of the copyists offenses of the kind in the writings of authors who, in 
earlier or later times, were educated by Greek literature and wrote 
with Greek models before their eyes, is considered by Klotz ad Devar. 
II. 468 sqq. and 690. 


The decision when the Indicative is to be received into the 
text, depends, of course, less upon internal grounds, than upon. 
the weight which is attached in every instance to the au- 
thorities; and hence the more recent editors differ much in 
this respect. 

To avoid repetition elsewhere we will include here at the 
same time the passages with 6rayv and the Indicative: 


The probability of the Indicative is the greatest in the case of the 
Future, which according to 8 p. 213 is so often interchanged with 
the Aor. Subjunct. The most certain instances are Luke xix. 40 éav 
awrycovow [so Sin.], Rev. iv. 9 drav dwcovow [Sin. -wow]; less 
certain are Luke xi. 12 Tdf. [eds. 2,7] éav airjnoe [but ed. & drops 
dav, so Treg. cod. Sin.] (Vulg. petiertt), Acts viii. 31 Tdf. [Treg.] 
odyyjoe (after codd. Vat. and Sin.), 1 Tim. v. 11 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7} 
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Stay Karaotpyviacovew [-cwow Tdf, Treg. cod. Sin.] (Vulg. luxuriatae 
Suerint); cf. also Matt. vii. 9,10 Tdf. ed. 7 [ed. 8 drops éév with Lchm. 
Treg. cod. Sin.]. The Future is well attested besides, though not 
received, in Matt. x. 19 drav rapaducovew [-dow Sin.] (tradent). Cf. 
Herm. Vis. 1, 4 (ueravojcovaw) ; 2, 2 etc. 

If the examples with the Future, owing to the internal affinity 
between this tense and the Subjunctive, still maintain a certain analogy 
to Greek usage (cf. the examples from the classics quoted by Klotz 
as above), the same no longer holds true of the Present, the em- 
ployment of which (or rather of the particle in connection with it), 
in the N. T. at least, must be accounted for solely by the indifference 
beginning to prevail in reference to grammatical precision of expres- 
sion. Thus, firmly established are 1 John v. 15 Gy (i.e. dav) otdapev 
[téwuev Sin.], Mark. xi. 25 orav orjxere [orpre Sin.]; strongly attested 
are Luke xi. 2 Tdf. [ed. 7] orav mpocedyecGe [-xyoGe ed. 8, so Treg. 
cod. Sin.], Rom. xiv. 8 Lchm. édvre droOvjcxopev, Luke vi. 34 Tdf. 
feds. 2,7; Treg.] dav Saveifere [Savionre “Tdf. ed. 8, so cod. Sin. ] 
(Lchm. daveionre) ; less so Mark xiii. 7 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] Grav dxovere 
{+ ex errore de B’, yet so Treg. ; Tdf. ed. 8 dxovoyre, so cod. Sin. Lchm. }, 
Rom. ii. 14 var. 6rav mowvouw. 

Lastly the Preterite. Indubitable instances of this are found only 19§ 
with éray owing to its prevalent temporal force, so that it stands then 
completely for dre (cum), as éav stands for ei; from this it follows 
that in such fixed compounds the original force of the particle ay 
begins gradually to disappear in the N. T. (cf. 20 p. 219). Thus, 
firmly established are Mark iii. 11 drav é#ewpouv, Rev. viii. 1 dray 
nvogev [ore cod. Sin.]; and hardly to be doubted is Mark xi. 19 Tdf. 
[ Treg. cod. Sin.] drav éyevero, (Lchm. Gre). 

The Indicative is found besides in isolated instances with both 
particles, especially in codd. D and E; as, Matt. v.11; x. 23; Mark 
xill. 4; Luke xi. 21; xiii, 28; John viii. 36; Acts viii. 31 (Vulg. 
ostenderit). Examples from the Sept. are Ex. viii. 21; Lev. i. 14; 
1 Sam. xvii. 34; Job xxii.3; Ps. xlvii. 4 (Alex.) ; cxix.7; exviii. 32, 
and there are innumerable instances in the Apocrypha in which the 
particle ay has lost all force. 


B. $139, m. 26; H. § 748; C. §631d.; D. p. 680; J. $855; G. §'50, 2. 

That the use of the third form of hypothesis, ei withthe 4% 
Optative, is but very limited has already been remarked, 21 
p. 220. Of the case in its fully developed form (in the protasis 
et with the Opt., in the apodosis the Opt. with dv), not even a 
single instance is found ; on the contrary, in the only passage 
where the Opt. with ay stands in the leading clause, and con- 
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sequently there was opportunity for the full construction, this 
form of hypothesis was nevertheless not employed. 

The instance (otherwise quite regular grammatically, see B. § 139, 
30 a) is Acts viii. 31 mas yap Gv duvaipny, day py tis 6dnynon we §=Even. 
when dependeut on historic tenses, the Second form of hypothesis 
almost always makes its appearance (pursuant to the general remarks 
11 p. 215 and 63 p. 256); as, John ix. 22 cuveréGeavro, va éav tes 
airov dpodroynon Xpwrtov, arocvvaywyos yévyrat, xi. 57 dedwxecav, ‘va 
dav tis yuo etc., Acts ix. 2 yrycaro, orws, éav twas evpy, ayayy etc.. 
Cf. 1 Thess. v.10 above, 22 p. 221. When the Optative occurs, it 
appears rather in short, fragmentary, parenthetic clauses, as ef tvyot 
1 Cor. xiv. 10; xv. 37, ef re €yorev Acts xxiv. 19, ef duvawro xxvii. 39 
Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.], ef duvarov ein (Taf. [eds. 2, 7] jv) xx. 
16 Lehm. (Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.], ef O€Aot ro O€Anpa rod Geod 1 Pet. iii. 
17. Both forms of hypothesis, viz. the 2d and the 3d, occur close 
together, but grammatically, in 1 Pet.iii.13,14. In all other passages. 
et with the Optative has the meaning whether, tf perhaps, and belongs 
then under H. below p.255sq. In many of the books (in all four 


Gospels, for example) the case is no longer extant. 


B. § 139, m. 28; H. § 746; C. § 631b.; D. p. 6308q.; J. § 856; G. § 49, 2. 

% On the other hand, the fourth form of hypothesis, regularly 
framed (e¢ with the Pret. Indic., and in the apodosis a Pret. 
with av), comes into use pretty frequently, —as well with the 
Imperf. Luke vii. 89, etc., as Aorist Matt. xi. 21, 23 etc., and 
Pluperf. John xiv. 7 etc. ; and with different tenses in the two 
clauses, John xviii. 80; Gal. iii. 21; Heb. iv. 8; 1 John ii. 19. 
Examples of the Imperfect (to express duration, B. N. 4) in 
the protasis, in place of the Pluperf., are John xi. 21, 32, cf. 
Matt. xxiii. 30. 


BE, § 189, m.30b.; H. § 746 a.b.; C. § 681f.; of. § 615; D. p. 540 8q.; J. § 856; G. § 49, cf. 54. 
% The form of the fourth case of hypothesis is so sharply 
194 defined, that the N. T. writers have in the main adhered 
strictly to the grammatical model; for, an alteration of it would 
have caused ambiguity, and have disturbed at once the char- 
acter of the hypothetical statement. Nevertheless, deviations 
are found here and there : — and that as well 1) in the Protasis, 

as 2) in the Apodosis. 
1) In the Protasis. Once, when the apodosis is formed regularly, 
el with the Present is the construction given in the protasis: John 
viii. 39 Lchm. ef réxva rov ‘ABpadp éore, Ta Epya tov "ABpaay éroreire 
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and 


av (Tdf. Treg. omit dy; so cod. Sin.]. Most of the interpreters and 
editors, indeed, have taken offence at this reading, and have adopted 
into the text instead the very weakly-attested re (and thus re- 
stored the construction to the ordinary form), explaining to them- 
selves the origin of éoré in various ways (see Liicke). But éoré is 
not only the correct reading, and perfectly suited to the character of 
this particular passage, but is founded also in actual usage. This usage, 
however, has sometimes not been duly noticed; and sometimes, owing 
to the rarity of its occurrence, it was probably obliterated by correction 
very early by the copyists and commentators. In the N. T. there 
are, in particular, three other passages where the Present is given by 
the most important Mss. viz. John xiv. 28; Luke xvii. 6 [so cod. 
Sin. Tdf. Treg.]; Heb. xi. 15 [so cod. Sin. Tdf. Treg.]. In all these, 
indeed, the Imperfect (which is likewise found) has been generally 
received into the text; and yet they, particularly the first two, have 
(in comparison with the other regularly constructed passages) an un- 
mistakable similarity in character to the above passage from John.! 

2) In the Apodosis,— inasmuch as the particle dy is 
omitted with the preterite. Winer, 805 (286), is inclined to 
the opinion, that this omission occurs merely in consequence 
of negligence peculiar to the later writers. This is the case, 
indeed, elsewhere (see e.g. 31 p. 228), but not in the fourth 
class of conditional sentences. On the contrary, such an 
omission is allowable only in fixed cases, which are observed 
also in the N. T., and may be reduced to the four classes that 
follow. 

That is to say, the omission of dy occurs 


a) When av has already been expressed previously in the same 
connection with another predicate. This instance, which often occurs 
in the classics and is founded in the nature of the case, is accidentally 
not to be met with in the text of the N. T.; but it occurs once only 
as a various reading of cod. A in Luke xvii. 6 (tajxouvce). 

b) When the predicate (or the copula) to which it belongs is also 
dropped, as 1 Cor. xii. 19 ef 5 Hv ra wdvra & pédos, rod Td CHa ; — 
agreeably to which vs. 17 also is to be completed ; and as an important 19£ 
variant in Gal. iii. 21. 

c) Where the apodosis contains such a predicative term as ée, 
xadov Av, ndvvaro etc. The omission here (as was explained above, 


1To show all this requires a more extended examination than can be given 
here. Such an examination, therefore, I have endeavored to give in another place 
{theol. Stud. u. Krit. for 1858, 3d No., pp. 474 sqc.); to this, accordingly, I refer 
the reader. 
29 


28 
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15 p. 216) is so necessary according to Greek habits of thought, 
that it is only by way of concession to our usage that we can speak 
of supplying av. ‘That even the copyists of the N. T. books felt no 
need here of supplying the particle, is plainly to be seen from the fact 
that av is no longer found even as a variant. Examples are (cf. 15 
p- 217) Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21 xadov jy atra, ef odx éyerv7 Oy 6 
dvOpwros éxeivos,! John ix. 33 ef py qv otros mapa Oeod, od« Hdvvato 
motev ovdev, Acts xxvi. 32 droAaAvaba Advvaro 6 dvOpwros obros, et uy 
émuxéxAnro Kaicapa. 

d) Lastly, av is dropped for rhetorical reasons: where, though 
the fact itself is impossible or improbable, the orator in the vivacity 
of his thought desires to represent it as actually having occurred, or 
at least, as almost taken place. This case (which, as is familiar, is 
not unknown to the Latin writers also, cf. Zumpt § 519, b.) belongs 
rather to the more delicate Greek usage (see the examples from the 
classics in Hermann, de part. av p. 70sq.), yet it is discoverable alsc 
in a few indubitable instances in the N. T.; most plainly in Gal. iv. lo 
paptupa tpiv, ore, ef Suvardy (sc. Hv), Tous d6POadpois tuav eSopvgavres 
edurxaré pot, Rom. vii. 7 ryv éreOupiav od pdew, ef py 6 vopos Aeyer etc., 
perhaps also in Gal. iii. 21 (see the var.). 2 Cor. xi. 4; Acts x1. 17 
do not belong here; in both these passages nothing more than the 
first form of a conditional sentence is to be sought for.?, Moreover, av 
is wanting here and there in the mss.; as, John viii. 19; ix. 413 Acts 
xviii. 14; Heb. iv. 8; xi. 15. 

REMARK. As an appendix to this Section respecting Conditional 
Sentences, mention may be made here of another and peculiar mode 
of expressing the hypothetical relation of two clauses: viz. without 
conjunctions, by the asyndetic juxtaposition of the clauses. 
The clause containing the hypothesis stands then in the Indicative, 
and by Lcehm. [Tdf. Treg.] is commonly (though unnecessarily, see 
Herm. de Ellip. p. 180) distinguished by a mark of interrogation ; as, 
1 Cor. vii. 18 wepererpnpevos tis exANOy * pn exurmdacOw, 21 SotAos exAnOys * 
py vo. pedrérw, 27 Sedecar yuvacnt> pn Cyre Avow, Jas. v.13 xaxoradet 
Tis év tpiv> mpocevxécOw «.7.A. On the other hand, in Rom. xiii. 3 the 
first clause really contains a question. 


1 The relationship of the statement — put forth as it is here with perfect pos- 
itiveness (hence ovx, according to § 148, 3d) p. 347) — to the first form of con- 
ditional sentences is so close, that this last in fact appears in plain shape Mark ix. 
42 xaddy doriv ait@ paddoy, ei weplxeira: ete. 

2? Commonly two passages more, from the Gospel of John (xv. 22, 24 and xix. 
11), are reckoned among the examples of the omission of &. Sce respecting them 
both, and also respecting the omission of & in John viii. 39 (26 above, p. 224 sq.), 
as well as on the entire subject, my exposition in the Stud. und Krit. as above, 
pp- 485 sqq. 
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To be compared with this construction is the prefixing of the 
hypothesis in the form of an Imperative, in which case the con- 196 
clusion is always subjoined by means of «af; as, John ii. 19 Avoare 
Tov vaov TuvTOV, Kal év Tpiciv nyuépats éyepwo aibrov, Jas. iv. 7 dyrioryre TH 
daBorw, xai pevferac df tuav, Eph. v.14., That all such cases belong 
to the popular language (which likes to resolve periodic structures 
into single independent members), and consequently find their analogies 
in all languages, is obvious. Cf. the periphrasis or resolution by 
which Participles become leading clauses, §144, 2 p. 290. 


B. ReEevatTiveE SENTENCES. 
B. § 189, m. 82; H. §§ 7553q.; C. §§ 6405q.; J. §§ 8268q.; G. §§ 68 5q. 

On the general statements respecting the Moods in Relative ¥ 
sentences —[viz. a clause with the Indic. either refers back to a 
demonstr. or is of a general nature ; in a clause with the Sub- 
junct. ay associates itself with the relative, and the clause is 
always general; a clause with the Optative without @yp cor- 
responds to a conditional sentence of the third class, and con- 
tains a subjective complement to the leading thought; dy is 
added to the Optat. if the relation of thought spoken of in 17 
p. 217 is to be expressed; the historical tenses in the Indic. 
with ay are used where they would be used in simple clauses], 
— we need only remark, that the addition of av (or édv, see p. 
72) in clauses with the Subjunctive is at least the rule even 
in the N.T., as is apparent from numerous examples. Rela- 
tive clauses with the Optative as a mood of dependent state- 
ment are no longer to be met with; but we find instead, in 
intermediate clauses in the oratio obliqua or after historic 
tenses, either (as so frequently in Greek) the Indicative (Mark 
vi. 45 etc.), or the Subjunctive with ay (according to 11 p. 215 
above). 

If this last case after historic tenses is rare, the reason is solely to 
be found in the fact that the occasion for using it seldom occurred in 
the N. T. writings, in consequence of the choice almost everywhere 
of the direct mode of introducing discourse in the historical books, 
and of the predominantly concrete contents of the Epistles. Exam- 
ples of the Subjunctive with ay thus used are, Matt. xiv. 7 apoAdynoew 
airy Sovvat, & Gy airjoyrat (instead of the regular 6 airnoaro or airy 
oeev), 1 Thess. ii. 7 sq. &s day tpodos Oadmy Ta éauTys Téxva, ovTWS ... 
evdooxotpev etc. (for etdoxoduev is — as the context teaches, the Vulg. 
translates, and cod. Vat. by the augment id. intimates — only to be 


taken as the Imperfect) ; cf. the similar cases in 24 p. 224, and Rev 
xiii. 19. 
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Less surprising, and in accordance with the usage given 37 p. 233 
and 33, 3) p. 230, is the simple Subjunctive in relative clauses which 
contain also the purpose after historical tenses, as Acts xxi. 16 
ouwnAOov ... dyovres wap w fevucbapev Mvdcwr, see below, 32 p. 229. 

Remark. The Indicative Present is given us once with 
Grov av, and has been adopted by Lchm. [Tdf.7, Tr.]: Rev. xiv. 4 
ovrot of dxodovOowrTes TO dpviw, Grou Gv traye. Although this con- 
struction conflicts with the usage of the N. T. elsewhere, it is yet 
conceivably correct, especially in the Apocalypse, and finds analogies 
in the examples (quoted in 23 p. 222 sq.) of the Indicative after éay 
and orav. The employment also (so frequent in Greek authors as 
well as in Latin) of the Indicative in general relative clauses 
(B. § 139 m. 32; J. §§ 826, 4; 827¢.; G. § 62 N.1) may have been 
not without influence. Cf. further 22 p. 221 above, with the note. 
The Indicative, moreover, is often found as a variant, e.g. Mark iv. 25; 
xi. 24 (Grsb.), Luke x. 22; John ii. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 12; 
Col. iii. 23. 

B. § 139, m. 33; H. § 769; C. $619d.; J. § 828, 2; G. § 63, 1. 

Corresponding to the lax construction of the Subjunctive 
with e¢ (spoken of in 22 p. 220 above), is the employment (far 
more frequent) of the simple Subjunctive without avin 
general relative clauses,—a construction not uncom- 
mon also in the earlier poets (see reff. above). As, however, 
it was not allowable in ordinary prose, and at the most appears 
as a rare exception to a usage otherwise fixed (see Poppo on 
Xen. Cyr. 2, 2, 25), we should err, certainly, in wishing to 
identify it with that poetic construction ; especially since it 
stands in so obvious analogy with other cases in the N. T. (cf. 
33 p. 230), and contains. moreover, in itself its adequate gram- 
matical justification. That is to say, since dy falls away only 
after the compound relative éo7us, just as after daos, was ds, etc., 
and not after the simple és (which first acquires a general force 
by means of av), we discover plainly that the N.T. authors 
omitted ay whenever universality was already sufficiently indi- 
cated by the pronoun, and consequently the addition of av 
might seem to them to be superfluous. 

Here again we find, however, as in all similar cases, considerable 
fluctuation in the readings — (av besides occurring almost everywhere 
as a variant, and still more frequently the interchange, already of.en 
alluded to, of the Subjunctive with the Future taking place, even 
where av has been left standing); so that the critical editions often 
disagree, and we shall probably never succeed alt gether in reaching 
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certainty on this point. As examples we may take Jas. ii. 10 dovts 
rmpyoy, Matt. x. 33 Lchm. [Treg.] dors dpvyonras (Tdf. [so cod. Sin. ] 
inserts dv), John xvi. 13 Lchm. éca dxovoy (Tdf. [ed. 2] ay, [ed. 7 ova 
axovoe without dv, so Treg.; ed. 8 dca dxove, so cod. Sin.]), Matt. 
xii. 36 wav & Aadyowow (Taf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] -covow); and as 
examples of various readings, Matt. v.41; x. 32; xviii.4; John v. 19, 
etc. An example of the Subjunct. and the Fut. together is Luke viii. 
17 Taf. [eds. 2,7]; of the Fut. with ay, Acts vii. 7 Tdf. [Treg.] (Rev. 
xi. 6 var.). The Future often occurs as a variant where the Subjunct. 
is received: Matt. v. 19; xvi. 25; xvili. 19; Mark viii. 35; ix. 41; 
x. 11, 35; Luke xii. 8, etc. Now, though here and there the reading 
which offends against general usage is perhaps to be set down to thie 
account of the copyists, yet this much is certain: that the great 
fluctuation in the Mss. would not exist if there had been no mistakes 
in this respect on the part of the authors themselves. For it is par- 
ticularly to be noticed, that there are cases in abundance where it is 
the anomalous modes of expression which are found in the earlier 
Mss., and the regular that occur in the later ; consequently the suspicion 
arises that the latter are later corrections. 

Respecting the very common Subjunctive after €ws crov and similar 
conjunction-like phrases, as dxpts ov, dxpt Hs Népas, see 33 p. 230. 


LB. § 189, m. 34; H. § 756; C. § 642; J. § 836, 4; G. § 65. 


Instances of relative sentences (whether with the Future 3 
or with the Subjunctive) which at the same time contain an 
intimation of purpose are rare in the N. T., since it employs 
for this end the express statement by means of the final par- 198 
ticle tva almost invariably. 


John ix. 36 zis éorw, Wa murtevow cis airov, Vv. 7 dvOpwrov ovx exw, 
iva Bady pe eis THY KodvpPByOpav, 2 Cor. xii. 7 €b00n por oxcdAo ... iva 
pe xodadily, iva py etc. Rev. xix. 15 éxmopeverat poudaia, iva év airy 
maragy Ta €Ovy; especially after drooré\Aw and the like, as Gal. iv. 5 
<faréoretAey Tov viov airov, iva rors td vopov eayopdoy, iva ete. 
Yet we may with confidence (guided even by the position) take as 
relative clauses including the expression of a purpose, the example in 
29 p. 228 dyovres rap’ @ fevcPapev Mv. (see § 143, 7 p. 284), and also 
Luke vii. 4 dfs éorw @ rapéfy rovro (cf. the construction with iva 
after dfwos in 46 below, p. 240), Matt. xxi. 41 yewpyois, ofrwes droda- 
aovow etc. 

It is to be noticed further, that instead of the regular relative 
clause after such predicates as ov« exw (non habeo quod followed by 
the Subjunct.) e.g. Luke xi. 6 ov« €xw & wapabjow aire, the form of 
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an Indirect Question is commonly substituted, see 58 below, 
p- 251. On Acts xix. 40 see § 151, 29 note p. 400. 


C. TEemPporat SENTENCES. 

B. § 139, m. 87; H. ef. § 758; C. § 641 d.; D. p. 578 sqq.; J. §§ 840 8qq.; G. $§ 58 aqq. 

3 As the constructions in temporal sentences agree in their 
general principles with those in relative sentences, because the 
temporal conjunctions themselves were mostly relatives origi- 
nally (as, dre, &ws, é& od, etc.), all the deviations from classic 
usage touched on above in connection with relative sentences 
will repeat themselves here. 

1) The Optative as a dependent Mood no longer occurs except. 
in a single instance, either the Indicative or the Subjunctive (with and 
without av, see 3 below) being substituted for it, as above. The in- 
stance of the Optative used in classic fashion 1s again from Acts (xxv. 
16) dmexpiOnv, ort odk eat Eos... mpiv H Exot ete. 

2) Corresponding to the use of dmov Gv and éav with the Indicative, 
otayv also is sometimes joined to the Indicative; see more on this 
point, together with examples, in 23 above, p. 222. Respecting €ws dy 
with the Fut. see the following paragraph (38). 

3) Temporal particles which express a limit or goal (our 
till, until), ws, péxpt, aype, together with all their extensions, 
as €ws ov, Ews Gtov, etc., if they are joined to the Subjunctive, 
take (as being originally relatives) according to rule the par- 
ticle av: Matt. xxiii. 39; xxiv. 84,etc. Still more commonly, 
however, they are construed, agreeably to their signification, 
after the analogy of the final particles ¢vya and 67s 
below: that is to say, with the simple Subjunctive with- 
out ay, even after historical tenses. 


Examples are very numerous, and are in the main also thoroughly 
established critically, while in ordinary Greek prose the construction 
with the simple Subjunctive can be regarded only as an isclated and 

199 doubtful exception. In order to get a view of the great extent to 
which this usage is carried in the N. T., we give here a list of the 
passages. Thus we find with the Subjunctive, é€ws in Matt. xviii. 30; 
84 Lchm.; Mark xiv. 32; Luke xv. 4; xvii. 8; xxii. 34; 2 Thess. ii. 
7; Heb. x. 13 (after a Pret., but with reference to the Present, see 
§ 137, 3 p. 197); Jas. v. 7 Tdf. [Treg.]; Rev. vi.11; €ws of in Matt. 
xiv. 22; xviii. 34 Tdf. [Treg.]; xvii.9; xxvi. 36 Tdf. [Treg.]; Luke 
xii. 59 [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. om. ob]; xxiv. 49; John xiii. 38; Acts 
xxiii. 12 (after an historical tense), 14,21; xxv. 21 (after an historical 
tense); 2 Pet.i.19; €ws orov Luke xii. 50; xiii.8; xv. 8 [od Treg. 
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cod. Sin.]; xxii.16,18 [ot Treg. cod. Sin.]; wéypetEph.iv.13; péxpes 
ot Mark xiii.30; dype Rev. vii.3; xv. 8 (after an historical tense) ; 
xx. 3, 5 (after an historical tense); dxpes ot Luke xxi. 24; Rom. 
xi. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 26; xv. 25, [Tdf. in Lk. Cor. -pe ob with cod. Sin. ] ; 
Gal. iii.19; iv.19 [péxpes ob Treg. Tdf.cod. Sin.]; dpe Hs jpépas Luke 
i. 20; and finally, also after piv 4 Luke ii. 26 [=. @ dy Tdf., x. ay 
Treg.. éws av cod. Sin.], (and in xxii. 34 as a variant for €ws). It is 
noticeable that here the Subjunctive does not, as in so many similar 
cases, alternate with the Future; but the Future, with the exception 
perhaps of the passage Rev. xvii. 17 (itself uncertain) and a few 
various readings, is well nigh excluded. That this usage stands in 
closest connection with the N. T. structure of final clauses, appears 
on comparing the respective paragraphs (37 and 38 p. 2338q.). And 
since also the omission of av with the Subjunctive in all clauses 
which contain the expression of a purpose has its foundation in classic 
usage (sce B. § 139, m. 45 and m. 47), much less here can we think 
of the retention of av with the Future (cf. 23 p. 222 and 31 p. 228), 
—an instance of which, in point of fact, hardly occurs even as a 
variant, with the exception of a very doubtful case in Luke xiii. 35 
Lehm. (see fine print under 4); cf. éws dy with the Future in Act. 
Petr. et Paul. 63. 

On the other hand, the connection of all these particles with the 
Indicative Present is not in the least anomalous, since as 
temporal conjunctions, particularly in the signification as long as, until 
(cf. the Lat. dum, donec, etc.), they can be construed also as such, 
cousequently with the Indicative; as, Matt. v. 25 tof etvoav ... éws 
Grov el per atrod év ty 650, Heb. iii. 13 wapaxadcire éavrots, dxpts ob: 
TO o1epov KaNeirat, John ix. 4 éws yepa éoriv, xxi. 22,23; 1 Tim. iv. 
13 éws épyopar, Mark vi. 45 €ws droAve, Acts xxi. 26, — these last two 
passages are at the same time examples of the Indic. instead of the 
Optat. in an intermediate clause to express an indirect statement 
(11 above, p. 215). 


4’) With all other particles of time which contain no speci- 
fication of a limit, if the construction with the Subjunctive 
occurs, the particle av (édv) is added regularly and 
almost without exception. Hence, always jvixa dv, dada éav, 
ad’ ob dv, with the Subjunctive following; and dve, éreé in 
such cases become as usual gray, évdv, as Matt. ii. 8; Luke 
xi. 22, etc. 

Only in a single passage (Luke xiii. 35) is the construction of dre 
with the Subjunctive extant and received: od py iSnré pe, dws Heer Gre 
eirore. Yet the Subjunctive etayre here as respects its force man- 
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ifestly depends rather on the idea of end contained in éws, as is plain 
from the sense or from a comparison of the parallel passage Matt 
xxiii. 39 (ws ay elryre), and ye ore forms a parenthetic insertion 
quite superfluous for the sense (and hence omitted also by mss. of 
repute [cod. Sin. among them }). 
5) A faulty construction is that of ws in a temporal sense (cum 
Luke xii. 58) with the Subjunctive and ay, since in this case, at 
200 least in Attic prose, it either has a thoroughly telic force (but is never 
so used in the N. T.), or signifies as, and then, as introducing a relative 
clause, takes dv according to rule; so in the N. T. in 1 Thess. ii. 7 
(see 29 above, p. 227). Three times, however, ws av with the Sub- 
junctive occurs decidedly in a temporal signification (as soon as): 
most clearly in 1 Cor. xi. 34 ra Aowra ds av AOw diaragopa (Vulg. 
cum venero), Phil. ii. 23 ws av adidw (Vulg. ut venero), and probably 
also Rom. xv. 24 (see § 144, 7 p. 294); cf. Joseph. B. J. 2.14; 3. 8; 
Prov. i. 27; Clem. Ep. 1. 12 (as éav). For examples of as dy with 
the Indic. in the Sept. see Winer 309 (290). 


B. § 139, m. 89; H. §760c.; C. ef. §641; D. § 580; J. § 843; G. §§ 60, 62. 

34. The employment of the Optative in temporal clauses, and cor- 
responding relative clauses, to denote repetition is unknown in 
the N. T. The N.T. language employs for this purpose, either the 
Indicative with av according to 13 p. 216 (see the examples there), 
or the Subjunctive with av, as, for instance, with édcaxts 1 Cor. xi. 25, 
26; Rev. xi. 6. The proper particle of repetition, éxdre, ézorav, is 
never used in the N. T.; and even in Luke vi. 3 (where Lcehm. [so 
Treg.] has given ore after the best mss. (Sin. also]), if omdre is pre- 
ferred with Tdf., it would not have the iterative force. 


B. § 139, m. 41; H. §878; (. § 703d.; D. § 683; J. § 848; U. § 67. 

35 The rule laid down in reference to the use of rpiv or rptv 7 is 
observed in the N. T. most accurately: —the Subjunct. and Optat., 
where they occur, appearing in every case after a preceding negation 
(Luke ii. 26; xxii. 84 var.; Acts xxv. 16); whereas in all the pas- 
sages with the Infinitive, the main clause contains no negation. 
Of the Indicative after piv there is no example extant. 


D. Causat SENTENCES. 
B. § 130, m. 42-44; D. §§ 615sqq.; J. $§ 801 sqq.; G. §§ 90, 81. 

3% In the construction of causal sentences there is no deviation 
from ordinary usage (viz. that the Indic. is employed when the 
cause is represented as external or objective, the Optat. when 
it is subjective), farther than that they are treated only as inde. 
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pendent sentences, i.e joined to the Mood of independenice. Also, 
when subjective reasons are specified, the N. T. -anguage, 
even in the Acts, employs (according to the general remarks 
in 11 p. 215) instead of the Optative only the Indicative; 
as, Acts vi. 1 éyévero yoyyvopos tav “EAAnuoTaY, STL Tape- 
Gewpotvro ai yijpar avrav, x. 45 ékéotnoav, dtt... éxxeyutas etc. 

The most common causal particles are drt, didrt, éret, érecdy, less 
frequently as. These particles are often used as co-ordinating 
particles, and then are to be translated by for (Germ. denn), as Rom. 
lil. 6 éel mas xpwvet 6 Oeds; In the compounds 6 and direp the co- 
ordinating force is the prevalent one; hence their frequent construction 
with the Imperative, or the Subjunctive in its stead: 6d evOupetre 
(Acts xxvii. 25), Sucrep hevyere (1 Cor. x. 14), do éxupev xapw (Heb. 
xii. 28), etc. 

E. Finat SENTENCES. 201 
B. § 189, m. 45; H. p.2758q.; C. § 624; D. p. 6978q.; J. $805; G. §§ 48 6q. 

The two particles of design iva and Grrws (never, @>)—nega- 3 
tively va uu}, Grrws un, or even simply yy (rote, pnts, etc.) 
—are joined almost uniformly to the Subjunctive, rarely 
to the Future (38 p. 234). At the same time it is to be 
noticed, that the practice (beginning to show itself even in old 
classic authors, e.g. Thucydides) of using instead of the Opta- 
tive the Subjunctive, even after historic tenses and in 
the midst of narration, as the Mood especially suited to the 
expression of a purpose striving to become actual (see B. 1. c.), 
has become the established rule in the N.T., as may be seen 
from innumerable examples: thus, after iva, Matt. xiv. 36 
Tapexanouy iva awvrat, xii.10; xix. 138; Acts xxvii. 42 BovrAy 
éyéveto, va... atroxteivwow, wn Tus Svadpuyn (Rec. yor), John 
iv. 8 after the Pluperf. aveAnAvdeccay iva ayopdcwow; after 
émws, Acts viii. 15; ix. 2, 24; xxv. 8 qwapexddouw ... drws 
petarréuntas etc. 

Of the Optative not an example is any longer found; and that 
yvot, wapadot (also after historic tenses) accordingly are not Optatives, 
but Subjunctives, has already been remarked on p. 46; e.g. Mark v. 
43 SceoreiAaro va yvot, ix. 80; xiv. 10 dapAOev iva wapadot (cf. vs. 11), 
Luke xix. 15; John xiii. 2. Only in Eph. i. 17 and iii. 16 has Tdf. 
[eds. 2, 7] adopted the Optative dey after fva; yet even the acceptance 
of these Optatives would not touch the rule,' since 1) here the Optat. 

1 Lchm. has in both passages the Subjurctive (once in the form 8én, and once 


in the form 3¢, [Treg. Tdf. ed. 8 with cod. Sin.? in i. 17 3g, in iii. 16 3¢]); and thus 
80 
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stands in both cases after leading tenses, and 2) the Optat. in both 
passages should be explained as the Optative in the proper sense, viz. 
of a wish (not as the Mood of a dependent statement), and therefore 
be taken rather as independent, very much as in one passage the 
Imperative even is used after iva, viz. in a quotation given without 
verbal change: 1 Cor. i. 31 tva ... 6 xavywpevos év Kupiy Kavyac bu. 

The addition of ay to dws has likewise passed almost com- 
pletely out of use, it being found only in a few passages by Luke 
(Gosp. ii. 835; Acts iii. 19) and solitary quotations from the O. T.: 
Acts xv. 17 (after Amos ix. 12 Alex.) ; Rom. iii. 4. 


B. § 139, m. 47; H. § 756; C. § 624-b.; J. § 811, 2; G. p. 68; W. 289 (271). 
3 = =The rule which holds in classic usage, that the Future 
Indicative can stand only after dws, never after iva, is not 
202 applicable at all to the N. T.: since 1) according to 8 above, p. 
213, dws is joined to the Subjunctive almost without excep- 
tion; and 2) after iva itself the Future is given (and accepted) 
several times indubitably. See Thom. Mag. p. 186, cd. Ritschil. 


The most frequent and unquestionable use of the Future after tva 
is in the Apocalypse (cf. 33, 3) p. 231) — where it was for the most 
part displaced by the Rec. — frequently in immediate connection with 
a Subjunct. (agreeably to 7 note, p. 211); as, iii. 9 Wa Hovow «at 
TMpooKvvycovew ... Kat yvoouw, xxii. 14 a éorar... Kat eivéAOwow, Vi. 
4,11, etc. But it occurs elsewhere also, as Luke xx. 10 (ddcovcw), 
Acts xxi. 24 where accordingly ywwoovrat can be also included as a part 
of the final clause, just as in Luke xxii. 30 Wa éoOnre wat wivyre ... Kat 
xabiceoOe (Vulg. et sedeatis), Mark xv. 20 (cravpwoovow), ili. 2 (Karn- 
yopnaovew [not Tdf.]), John xii. 20 (rporxuvncovew), 1 Cor. ix. 15 Tdf. 
[eds. 2,7; not 8] (xevicer), xiii. 3 Tdf. (xav@joopar), Gal. il. 4 (xara- 
Sovlwoovew), 1 Pet. iii. 1 (xepdyOjcovra), Luke xiv. 10 Tdf. ['Treg. 
cod. Sin. ] (épet, al. ety), Phil. ii. 11 Tdf. (xdpyy wat é€oporoynceras, al. 
[so Treg. cod. Sin.] -oyrat), and besides as a variant John xvii. 2 etc. 

39 Resark. A few examples also are extant of tva with the Indic- 
ative Present, as above, in the case of éay and orav. Since, how- 
ever, the relation expressed by the Subjunctive or the Future is in- 
comparably more important in clauses indicating purpose than after éay, 
drav, etc. (cf. the Latin constructions after cum, st, ut), all such cases, 
if other considerations do not sustain them or the text is not certain, 
give rise to a suspicion of clerical error in later times, when, as is 


harmonizes with the ordinary construction of verbs of entreating etc., according ta 
42 p. 237. But in this case the restoration of the spelling of the Vat. ms. (5¢ 
in both instances) deserves preference. Cf. 62 p 256. 
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well known, the Modal relations underwent a constantly increasing 
corruption. Lchm. has taken the Indic. Present into his text in three 
passages only: it is the almost unanimous reading in 1 Cor. iv. 6 
(pvvodveGe [so Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. ]), Gal. iv. 17 ({yAotre [so Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin.]), less certain in 2 Pet. i.10 tva ovetobe (Tdf. roteto Gar [80 
Treg. cod. Sin.] cf. 42 p. 237). Perhaps it is no accident that in all 
three passages the Present has the circumflexed form, and so 
they can be reckoned among the cases (described on p. 38, in § 137, 
10 b) p. 205, and in 3 above, p. 209) where the Present on account 
of its having the circumflex on the last syllable takes the place of the 
Future. Tdf., moreover, has adopted the Present in several other 
instances also: John xvii. 3 (iva ywooxovow [so Treg.]), Gal. vi. 12 
(Swixovrat), Tit. ii. 4 (cwppovi~ovew [with x*; so Treg.]), Rev. xiii. 17 
{Svvara: [eds. 2, 7]); cf. Acta Petr. et P. 58,81; P. et Thecl. 11 ete. 
Yet the Subjunctive has everywhere weighty authorities in its favor, 
especially cod. Vat. [and in the last four bibl. passages, except Tit. 
1.c., cod. Sin. also |, and is consequently to be preferred to the Indicative, 
especially in the last three passages, where the idea of purpose is 
predominant. Only in the passage from John (xvii. 3) has the Indic., 
in addition to the emphatic external attestation, some internal prob- 
ability also in its support; since, as the following section will show, 
John is much less rigorous than others in his employment of the 
particle iva, and its original telic force is often obscured by him, as in 
fact in the above passage: avry d€ éorw 77 alwys fun, va ywooxovow 
oéetce. Cf. 45 p. 240. 


On THE ForcE OF THE PARTICLE fva IN THE N.T. 


As iva is one of those particles used most frequently and 40 
peculiarly in the N. T., it seems to be necessary to give a com- 203 
plete survey here of the N.T. use of the same.! 

It is not to be denied, that the use of this conjunction in- 
creased steadily the farther the Greek language departed from 
the classic period, but especially in the popular dialect; and 
that gradually a multitude of relations were expressed by it 
for which in the literary language other particles or other con- 
structions were employed. An indication of the facts is afforded 
even by an external comparison of the Acts or the Ep. to the 
Heb., composed as they are in the spirit of classic Greek, with 


1 Compare with this the expositions given by Winer 457 sqq. (426 sqq.) [cf. 
334 sqq. (314 sqq.)] ; Fritzsche, Excurs. ad Matt. pp. 836 sqq.; [see also Jelf ¢ 803 ; 
Green, N. T. Gram. pp. 170sq.; Ellicott on Eph. i. 17; Sophocles, Glossary ete. 
§§ 88 sq. and Lexicon sub voce]. 
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6 Further, wa is used after many predicates in order to desig: 
nate the effect contained in the dependent clause as one 
designed, one included within the province of the subject’s 
volition. In this way the force of ta approximates essen- 
tially to that of the (apparently opposite) particle dere. 

Consequently, when lexicographers and commentators adduce among 
the significations of iva those of wore also, they are by no means to be 
condemned as holding erroneous philological views. For every effect 
o? consequence, so far forth as it is to be regarded not as one which 
is merely external and resulting as a matter of fact, but as intended 
and striven after by the subject, falls thereby under the idea of finality. 
Hence, not only do the Latin writers employ for both purposes one 
and the same particle (ut), but also in Greek gore when it governs 
the Infin. is reckoned with reason by many grammarians (see e.g. 
Baumlein, Schulgr. § 590 sq. [cf. D. p. 597]) among the final particles ; 
and there are cases enough where the final reference in dove is so 
predominant that we can only translate it by in order to (see below, 
50 Rem. p. 244; Biumlein, as above; Matth. Gr. §531, Anm. 2). Iu 
point of fact the majority of the predicates adduced in this and the 
following section are in Greek writers predominantly connected with 
adore. Accordingly iva is connected frequently with the ideas to effect, 
to make, to compel, to persuade, to admit, to confer, etc.: as, motety 
Mark iii. 14; Luke xviii. 41 ri coe O&Aas mroujow; 6 Sé elev: iva 
avaBrepw, Rev. xiii. 15 Lehm.;' reOévac John xv. 16 €Onxa ipas va 
tmels Uraynre Kat xapmov dépyre; Sidodvat, especially in the Apoca- 
lypse in the common construction ¢d06y aire iva etc., further in éfovctav 
d.dovar, Acts viii. 19 dre xdyot ryv eovciay tavrny, va ... AapBary, 
Mark xi. 28 ris coe ry efovolay tavrny cdwxev, va Tatra mons; ayya- 
pevey Matt. xxvii.32; aeiOew Matt. xxvii. 20; dadrévac Mark xi. 16; 
eis THY Kapdiay BadAev (rui) John xiii. 2, etc. 

4 = s There remain still a great number of predicates and cort- 
structions in which the idea of purpose decidedly recedes 

206 into the background, and iva indicates solely a reference 
to something future and still to be realized, and often the 
dependent clause contains also merely the completion of the 
statement given incompletely in the predicate : — in brief, then, 
cases where the clause with tva serves as a periphrasis for the 
Infinitive (with or without dove) alone in use in ordinary 


1 The omission of fva in this passage in the text of Tdf. [eds.2, 7, 8; so cod. Sin.} 
so that the simple Subjunctive awoxravOeow would depend immediately on rochon, 
somewhat as in Latin the Subjunct. without ut after fac, sine, etc., is very improbable 
Cf. 49 note p. 243 
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ent 


prose ; particularly for the Infin. Fut are, which hardly con- 
tinues to be employed in the N. T., or for the Infin. with rod 
which is much in use there (and with which it often alternates 
after the same predicates and in the same sense; see § 140, 
12 sqq. pp. 266 sqq.). 

This is the freest use of va in the N. T. And although it never 
stands in the strict ecbatic sense (for dare with the finite verb), it has 
nevertheless here reached the very boundary line where the difference 
between the two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears and 
itis nearer to the ecbatic sense than to its original final sense. 
Necessary as the demand is, that in a systematic inquiry into the use 
of the particle, even within a comparatively restricted field, we should 
always make its original telic force, which is the only force it has 
in earlier Greek writers, our point of departure, and trace out thence 
the transitions to its diverse shades of meaning; the interests of 
exegesis would gain very little, if in every individual passage 
of the N. T. even (the language of which has already departed so far 
from original classic Greek usage) we should still take pains, at the 
cost of the simple and natural sense and by a recourse to artificial 
means, always to introduce the telic force. In our language, as a rule, 
the particle that (which in like manner unites in itself both reference: 
is an adequate translation; but there are instances where we approx- 
imate more nearly to the intention of the writer if we translate it 
most simply and in a way which corresponds best to the sense of the 
passage, viz. by the mere Infinitive, even with so that, so as (i.e. wore 
with the Infin.). All this will be plain from the 

EXAMPLES: John viii. 56 "ABpaap jyaAdd-zaro, tva i8y ray qépas 
TH éunv equiv. to Gre dworro not that he saw but that he should see. 
_ dike Rev. xiv. 13 paxdproe of vexpot... va dvaranaovrat, John xv. 
13 petLova ayamny ovdeis exer va tis THY Wyn airod O7 (equiv. to dore 
$eivac) which impels him to etc., 1 Thess. v. 4 ov« éoré év oxoret, iva 
1 Hepa twas ws xAerrys xaradaBy so that the day could surprise you, 
John ix. 2 ris nuaprev, iva tupAocs yevvyFy no external consequence, but 
designating the internal causal connection, ordained by a higher power, 
between sin and malady: so that he should (must) be born blind, Luke 
ix. 45 yyvoouw 1TO pyyua Kat Tv wapaxexadvupévoy ax avtov, iva py 
aicOwvrat airo not tn order that etc. but so that they could not 
understand tt, John v. 20 peiLova épya detker, iva dpets Oavpatyre (not 
in order that, but) so that ye will wonder, Matt. x. 25 dpxerdv ro 
pabyry, iva yérnrac ws 6 SiducKxados equiv. to ro yevéoOa, Gal. v. 17, 
etc. That, however, many passages were taken by the (earlicr) 
interpreters in the ecbatic sense where the final is altogether admissible, 
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in fact necessary (e.g. John vii. 23, etc.), has been shown by Winer 
457 (426) by a number of examples. 


207 . In accordance now with the foregoing section, we find in the N. T. 
45 the following predicates joined to this comparatively ecbatic va, where 


(5 


the Greek literary language certainly would have used either dote 
with the Infin. or quite a different construction: cupdepew Matt. v. 29. 
80, etc. ; dpxetv John vi. 7; dpxerov elvat (see 44 p. 239), ixavov civyas 
Matt. viii. 8; Luke vii. 6; ypetav éyew John ii. 25, etc. ; ovvibead eorw 
John xviii. 39; purOds éorw 1 Cor. ix. 18; xadov éorw 1 Cor. ix. 13 
Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; not 8]; epot éAayiorov éorw 1 Cor. iv. 3; 7 dpa épxerat, 
éAnAvbev John xvi. 32 (on the other hand vs. 25 épxerat wpa, or € ovKére 
Aadyow etc.) ; eSwxa xpdvov Rev. ii. 21; euov Bpapa dorw wa row to 
GéAnpa. etc. John iv. 34; peLorépay etx éyw yapav tva dxovw 3 John 4; 
and when referring to a preparatory demonstrative preced- 
ing: woOev pou rovro tva €AOy wpos pe Luke i. 43 (cf. Protev. 12. 2; 
Acta Andr. 6, — this last Apocryphal book was written early, is a 
decided imitation of the canonical writings, and exhibits several 
instances of the ecbatic iva), rotrd éorw 76 épyov, va morevonre John 
vi. 29, atry 7 Cu7 va ywwoxovow (see above, 39 p. 235) John xvii. 3, 
arn 7) aya... iva ras évtoAas typopev 1 John v. 3 (cf. iv. 17). Yet 
it always remains for the interpreter to decide which reference in iva, 
agreeably to the most obvious sense, predominates in every individual 
case. 


That all the above prescriptions in reference to the signifi- 
cation and use of iva are not rigidly fixed, and cannot be, in 
consequence of the wide difference in style of the several 
authors in this particular, has already been intimated, 40 p. 235. 
Often the example given above is the only one of the kind in 
the N.T.; many of the predicates mentioned admit quite as 
often, sometimes still more frequently, some of them even 
commonly, of the construction with the Infinitive (with and 
without tod), as Oerew, Cyretv, troveiv, tree, adetvat, ixavov 
elvat, xpeiav exe, etc. 

The complete equivalence of the construction with the Conjunction 
and that with the Infinitive is evident from many passages: — partic- 
ularly from parallel passages, as Matt. xxvi. 17 wot OéAas éroysdowper 
oo dayeiy and Mark xiv. 12 ov Ged, ér. va payns, John i. 27 afcos iva 
Avow tov ivavra and Acts xiii. 25 agcos Atoat 76 trodnpa ; — or from 
those in which both constructions are dependent immediately upon a 
single predicate and united into a single sentence, as 1] Cor. ix. 15 Tdf 
[eds. 2,7; not 8] xadcv poe padAov drofaveiy } rd Kavynpd pov iva Tis 
xevooet, Rev. vi. 4 €600n aire AaBetv ri eipyvyv ex THs yys Kal iva dAArp 
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Aovs opagovow ;—or where the mss. are divided between the two 
constructions, as 2 Pet. i. 10. 

Remark. In conclusion, mention may be made here of the rather 
frequent elliptical constructions with tva (aAN' iva etc.). One species 
of them, where the governing idea is implicitly given in the predicate 
of the leading clause, has already been treated of above in 42 p. 237. 
Often an entire clause, or some such thought as ‘this happened’ etc., 
is suppressed, as it either is easily to be supplied from the context, or 
if added would have been cumbersome and prejudicial to the simplicity 
of the sentence, which is sufficiently intelligible without it (cf. the 
similar instances § 151, 24c) p. 395); as, Mark xiv. 49 xa@’ yyépav 
HeNV...Kal ovx éxparnoaré pe* GAN’ iva tAnpwhacw ai ypadai, John ix. 
3 ovre obros jpaprev, ovre..., GAN va dhavepwy etc., xv. 25; 1 John 
ii. 19, cf. John xiii. 18; xiv. 30. Similarly Luke xvii. 2 Avocredee 
aira ei AiBos mepixerrar... 7% va oxavdahion than if he lives to etc., 
Gal. ii. 9, 10 deftas ESwxay éuot cai BapvaBa iva nets eis ta Ory... 
HOvoy TOV TrWXOV TVA PVN MOVEVW LEY. 

Further, we shall find that by means of such elliptical constructions 
with tva — very much as in the case of the rare Infin. Fut. (according 
to 44 p. 239) —the far more rare Participle Future (see § 144, 
10 p. 296), which the classic language likes so much to employ to 
express @ purpose, was avoided, or even periphrased, as appears from 
the following examples: Rev. vi. 2 é{jAOev vxav cat tva vexnoy, 
John i. 8 ov« Hy éxeivos To pas, GAN’ iva paptupyoy wept tov duwrds, Eph. 
v. 27 raw exxAnoiav, py Exovoay omidov 7 furida, GAN’ iva GF dyia «al 
dpwuos (dependent as respects construction on rapacryon). 

Lastly tva is used (quite as in classical writers the elliptical daws 
B. m. 46; H. §756a.; C. § 626; D.§ 611; J.§812,2; G. §45N.7) 
as a circumlocution for the Imperative: either after a 
preceding verbum dicendi, as in Mark v. 23 Aéywv Gre 76 Gvydrpwv pov 
doxatws exe iva Adwv Err 7s Tas xeElpas airy, iva cw; or 
without such antecedent, as in 2 Cor. viii. 7 dAA’, doep wepwroevere ..., 
wa xat év ravry Ty xdptTt Tepiooevyre; _—or in continuation of a fore- 
going Imperative, as Eph. iv. 29 was Aoyos campos py eéxrropevér bu, 
GAN ef tis... iva SG xdpwv, V. 33 Exacros dyardrw rHv davrod yuvaixa, 7 
d€ yur (va hoBiyrat tov av8pa. 

The restrictive conclusion with ta py, as Philem. 19 a 
#7) A€yw cou Gre... mpocopeires (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5 va pH éryBaps), cor- 
cesponds to the Latin constructions ne dicam and the like. 


B. § 139, m. 60; H. § 720; C. § 624; D. § 588; J. § 814; G. § 46. 


After verbs of fearing etc. (foPeicOat, edraBeicPar) our 
81 


208 
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that is rendered, as in the classics, by un; (that not, Lat. ne non, 
by #7 od according to § 148, 11 p. 354). Of the dependent 
moods only the Subjunctive (agreeably to the use in final 
clauses) is still emploved after 7, even after historic tenses ; 
as, Acts xxvii. 17 doBovpevot pn... exmréowow, éfépovto, 29 ; 
xxiil. 10 PoBnGeis uy Stac7racOy éxérXevoev. After leading tenses: 
2 Cor. xi. 3; Heb. iv. 1, ete. ; Subjunctive in connection with 
the Future, 2 Cor. xii. 20, 21. 


In Acts v. 26 Lchm. [ Treg. ] époBoivro yap rov Aady, py ABacGacw,. 
the subordinate clause does not seem to be dependent on époBorrro, 
but to belong as a telic specification (for wa py Ab. as Tdf. et al- 
actually read, afterA) to what precedes, since if it depends on époBowro, 
it ought, according to the analogy of the familiar construction (ota 
ge ort), to have been so framed that tov Aaov might have been its 
Subject, as in Thuc. 4, 108 rovs fyupdyous ehoBotvro, un dmoorocw. 
Yet it is more probable that the sentence, when compared with the 
similar passage Gal. iv. 11 (doBotpac tpas, py mws cixy Kexorriaxa eis 
tpas), contains a blending of two constructions (éPoB. tov Aaov, and 
époB. pn AGacGaow) ; or rather, that after the analogy of the instances. 
given in § 151, 10 p. 883 there is a bound from the Active construction 

90) over into the Passive (consequently for uy ABacy or ABacwow Has). 
Further, the reading uy Acé. is not only the better attested (codd. Vat- 
Sin. etc.), but the other (iva wy Ad.) would rather appear to be a 
correction of it than vice versa; cf. besides, Ep. Barn. 6 and the quite 
similar instance in Thuc. 4, 8, 7. More difficult is it to explain 
by the same analogy the change in the passage from the Ep. to the 
Gal. (iv. 11), if we avail ourselves merely of the recorded words.. 
But the thought which was in the mind of the apostle when he began 
the sentence (goPovpa: bas) was something like, ‘I fear that ye 
may render futile my endeavors’; for which by a change of construction 
the thought at once was presented, ‘that I have labored for you in 
vain.’ On the use of the Indic. Perfect (xexowiaxa) in order to set 
forth the object of fear as an already existing fact, as it were, or to 
anticipate it, cf. Hermas Mand. 12,5; Protev. 14. 1, the corresponding 
examples from Greek authors in B. Lc., and below, § 148, 10 p. 353. 

&9 Remark. The two verbs BAéwecv and épav are often used 
tropically, in the sense of @vAaccerGat to be on one’s guard, take heed. 
Hence they take also the same constructions as this verb, viz. either 
a noun with dso and the Gen. (see §147 under azo p. 323), or a verb 
with py (not va py; for in 2 John 8 BAézere éavrovs, iva py aroA€onre 
etc. the first clause forms a complete thought, and the clause which 
follows is a subjoined specification of end). Now siuce both these 
verbe always immediately precede the clause negatived by py in the 
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Imperative form, they appear almost like a pleunastic addition, 
after the fashion of the very similar constructions in Latin with vde, 
cave ne etc. The Mood is as usual in sentences expressing apprehen- 
sion and warning the Aorist Subjunct., as Matt. xviii. 10 épare py 
Katadpovnonre évos Tovrwy, xxiv. 4 BAérere py tis bpas wAavjoy, Mark 
xiii. 5; Luke xxi. 8 BAérere py wAap Ore, Acts xiii. 40; 1 Cor. x. 12; 
1 Thess. v.15; Heb. xii. 25; yet the Future also, which so frequently 
alternates with this Subjunct., may take its place, as Col. ii. 8 BAérere 
py tis eorat, Heb. iii. 12.) 

Finally, there are a few passages where those Imperatives (épa, 
opare) must really be regarded as thoroughly pleonastic addi- 
tions, they being prefixed to another Imperative (or Subjunctive 
in its place) negatived by py, and even to a positive Imperative 
without anything intervening (cf. § 151, 82 p. 402); as, Matt. ix. 30 
dpare pydeis ywworérw, vill. 4 dpa pydevi trys, Mark viii. 15 opare 
BAérere aro tas Couns tov ®.; hence also in Matt. xxiv. 6 (épare py 
OpocioGe) the form @pocicbe is not to be taken as Indicative (for the 
Future), but as Imperative. 

The case is different with the actual Indicative in Luke xi. 35 
TKOTEL OV py TO has TO év Goi axdTos éoriv. Since, that is to say, 
oxo7eiv is never used in the sense of dvAdocecOas, like the above two 
verbs (hence in Gal. vi. 1 the clause with ym is to be construed as a 
pure telic clause, for tva py etc.), but uniformly in its proper significa- 
tion to look at, regard, the dependent clause is to be taken as an 
indirect question in the Indicative (see H. below): see to tt whether 210 
the light ... %8 not ete. 

On the elliptical dpa yy see § 151, 24b) p. 395. 


F. Ivyeative SENTENCES. 

B § 180, m. 62 eqq.; H. §§770. 771; C. §671d.; D. § 596; J. § 863; G. §§ 65, 8; 98. 

As respects sentences expressing consequence, the N. T. 
writings depart but little from the general rules. With dore, 
so far forth as at the beginning of a clause it is the co- 
ordinating particle (ztaque), the Indicative is joined (Matt. 
xli. 12, etc.). And even when the Subjunctive follows 
(1 Cor. v. 8 dare éoprawpyer etc.) the particle is co-ordinating, 
since the Subjunct. here is the Conjunct. adhortativus described 
in 4 above, p. 209, and therefore only takes the place of the 


1 The positive injunctio. rendered by the Future after 8pa in Heb. viii. 5 
(Spa woihoas etc., a quotn.) is not to be explained by the omission of Wa, but results 
solely from the literal translation of the Hebrew, and is founded consequently 
apon no N. T. usage. 
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Imperative, which after dove is pretty frequent, 6.g. 1 Cor. iii. 
21; iv.5; x. 12; xi. 33, etc. 

But whenever it is the subordinating particle (ita ut), the 
construction with the Infinitive (Acc. with Infin.) is almost 
the only one in use: and that, too, both when the dependent 
clause contains the purely natural consequence of the leading 
action,! as Matt. viil. 24 ; xii. 2, etc.; and when it is a designed 
consequence, as Matt. x. 1; xii. 22; Acts xiv. l,etc. Sce the 
Remark. 


Of the use of wove in the sense of so that with the Indicative (which 
then of course represents the consequence objectively, as a fact 
accomplished) there are but two instances: once after ovrws John iii. 
16 (oUrws iydrnoew ... woTE Tov vVidy airov édwxev), and once almost 
in the co-ordinating sense (vtaque) Gal. ii. 13. After rovotros 
likewise wore (not dcos B. m. 57) is used, and with the Infin. Matt. 
xv. 33. Of ws with the Infin. instead of aore, according to Greek 
usage, there is but one example in Acts (xx. 24), which to judge 
from the copious variants seems to have almost ceased to be intelligible 
to the copyists, etc. ‘Os occurs as a variant in Luke ix. 52 (sup- 
ported by & B). 

REMARK. Since, as was remarked above (43 p. 238), dove unites 
in itself both references — that of result and that of design, there 
are cases where, as in iva the ecbatic (44 p. 238), so in adore the 
final, force predominates; or at least, while the issue is still future, 
it is anticipated or represented in thought as if already realized. 

211 That in Greek authors also this usage is by no means unknown (see 
e.g. Lys. or. 19, 16), and hence even in them, too, dore and ows are 
found after the same predicates, has likewise already been remarked 
above. Cf. also eis ro followed by the Infin. in § 140, 10 p. 264. The 
most marked passages of the sort in the N. T. are the following: 
Matt. xxvii. 1 ovpBovdAvwov eEAaBov of dpyxtepets, Gore Oavaracar atbrov 
(where cod. D explaius the dore by tva Gavarwoovew), — but after the 
same predicate omws with the Subjunct. as usual stands in Matt. xxii. 
15; Mark iii. 6; further Luke iv. 29 ayayov atrov ... dore Kataxpy- 
pvicat airov (where again many Mss. and the Rec. have eis ro x.). 
ix. 52 eionAPov cis kwpnv Yapaperav, wore éroyszdoa aita, xx. 20 iva 


1 This case is by far the more frequent one with &ove and the Infin. in the N. T. 
(and is also common enough in classic writers, see B. m. 53 and 54), because for 
the second, the designed consequence, the particle Iva was employed (according to 
what was said above, see 40, 43 sqq. pp. 235sqq.) by many writers, particularly John ; 
hence, as matter of fact, this Evangelist no longer uses &0re with the Infin., and 
even Sore with the Indic. (after o¥rw) occurs only once in his writings, sce 
above. 
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érAdBwvrat abrod Adyou, Gore wapadotvar airov ry dpxp. Matt. xv. 33 
also is to be taken most naturally in this sense. 


G. DECLARATIVE SENTENCES (WITH 6&rt). 
B. § 189, m. 58s8qq.; H. §§ 733 8q.; C. §§ 643 5q.; D. §§ 5908q.; J. $§ 800 8q.; G. §§ 69 8q. 

The only particle which belongs under this head is é7¢; for 5! 
ws is always to be translated by how. The Optative as the 
Mood of indirect assertion is in this connection completely 
excluded, because in its stead the Indicative everywhere 
makes its appearance, as Matt. xvi. 20, 21l,ete. But even this 
use of the Indicative with 67. is frequently not observed, as 
the N. T. writers (like the Seventy) prefer to introduce dis- 
courses in the direct form, even twice or thrice in succession 
in one and the same sentence. This is done either without 
the intervention of a particle (iu which case the more recent 
editions [but not Tdf.’s 8th] begin the clause with a capital 
letter), or (after a mode in use even by the Greeks, B. m. 61; 
G.§ 79) by means of the particle 674, which is then redundant. 
(In this case recent editions [except Treg.’s] do not use the 
capitals! and also put no stop after 6rz,—a procedure which 
sometimes where the third Person is used, or the same Person 
in both the dependent and the leading clause, causes am- 
biguity.) 

Examples occur in great number everywhere: of direct discourse 
twice in succession, John i. 15 A€ywy Otros jv bv elrov ‘O épxopevos 
yéyovev etc. (see on this § 151, 1d) p. 377), v. 12 jpwrycay Tis éorw 
6 avOpwros 6 eitwy got "Apov xai mepurdra; of both kinds (with and 
without orc), John x. 36 tpets A€yere ores BAaopypets, Ste (because) 
elrov Yius rov Oeov eine (see on this § 141, 1 p. 272); of direct dis- 
course three times, John x. 34 dmexpiOn Ovx éorw yeypaypévov dre: 
¢yo ela @eoi éore; further, of drt before the 2d Pers. Sing. of the 
Imperative, John ix. 11; xiv. 9 (cod. Sin., on which Tdf. remarks, 
tale ére non inferri sed expelli solet), before the 3d Pers., 2 Thess. iii. 10. 

The Subjunctive as the dependent Mood is impossible (because 
experience has already decided the matter, cf. B. m. 58), and hence 
where it occurs it must be taken as the Subjunctive in independent 
clauses (see above, 2 sqq. p. 203), as Rom. iii. 8 dacty tives Has A€yew 
Ort TOLHowMEV Ta KaKa, wa EAPy Ta ayaba (conjunct. adhort. or 
dubit.; upon the construction see further § 141, 3 p. 274); or it takes 212 
the place of the Future, according to N. T. usage, e.g. after od py: 


1 Qn the other hand, if Src is written with a capital, it belongs to the direct 
adiso urse itself, e.g. 1 Cor. xii. 15, ete. Cf. below, 59 p. 252. 
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Matt. v. 20 A€yw, dre ov py cloAPyre eis THv Baccrciay rv otpavwv, Mark 
Xiv. 20 A€yw tiv, Gre ovdKére ov p7 Ti, etc. 
Respecting iva after etzretv and other verba dicendi see 42 note p. 237. 


B, § 139, m. 69, 60; C. § 639; J. § 804, 8.9; G. § 118, NN. 7, 9; $66. 

After pipyvnoxeoOa: and the like, our that is only given in the N. T. 
by 6re (not dre). On the other hand, ei is frequently found instead 
of ore after Oavpafecv, as Mark xv. 44 [udaros avpacey, ei dn 
réOvyxey, 1 John iii. 13 pn Oavualere, ef pucet tas 6 koopos. Similar 
examples are Luke xii. 49 re O€Aw, ef 75n dvypOn (see above, 10 p. 215), 
Acts xxvi. 8 drurrov xpiveras rap iptv, ef 6 Oeos vexpous éyetpe; Heb. 
Vil. 15 xarddnAcv éorw, ef... aviotarat iepers Erepos (cf. vs. 14). 


B. § 189, m. 61; H. §743b.; C. § 644; J. § 802, Obs. 8; G. § 79. 

Among the examples of ore before direct discourse may also be 
reckoned the case where, instead of a construction by means of the 
verbal adj. or the Impersonal de, the Imperative itself makes its 
appearance, as 2 Thess. iii. 10 wapyyyéAAoper ipiv, ore ef tes od Oeree 
épyaler Oat, wndé éoOcérw (cf. the example from Thucyd. in B. m. 36— 
m. 61 in the last ed.; the similar case with ef yy in § 149, 4 p. 309; 
and in 42 above, p. 237, the other construction with wa and the 
Subjunct.). 

Respecting’ the redundant or before the Acc. with Infin. (Acts 
xxvil. 10) see § 151, 10 p. 383. 


H. InTerRroGaTiIveE SENTENCES, D1iREcT AND INDIRECT. 
B. § 189, m. 62 sqq.; H. §§ 824 sqq.; J. §§ 871sqq.; G. §§ 68 sqq. 88. 

The practice just mentioned of quoting language almost 
exclusively in the direct form, has as its natural consequence 
that the form of the direct interrogative sentence has 
become by far the predominant one. In order not to scatter 
too much our treatment of a topic of great importance for the 
comprehension of the N. T. writings, we will bring together 
here into a single summary the entire N. T. usage (in other 
respects as well as mood) of both kinds of sentence. 

Direct interrogative clauses which have not already an 
interrogative pronoun, as tis; r/; or an interrogative adverb, 
as 7a@s, Tov, etc., at their head, are, as is well known, in both 
the ancient languages (contrary to the usage of German and 
other modern tongues) generally introduced by an inter- 
rogative particle. But in the popular or colloquial language, 
which designates interrogative clauses plainly enough merely 
by the interrogative accent, this aid was slighted, as a rule, 


e 
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even by the Greeks and Romans; and its frequent use was 
probably characteristic rather of the literary language. 


Agreeably to what has been said, the language of the N. T. has 
employed, in by far the majority of cases, the popular mode of in- 
troducing interrogative clauses without an interrogative word. 
And this it has done not only (as happens for the most part in the 
historical books) immediately after a verbum quaerendi in the fore- 213. 
going narrative, — as John ix. 19 npwrycay: otros eorw 6 vids tuov, 
Ov A€yere Gre Tupdds eyerv77 Oy ; Vv. 6 A€yer aira- OAas tyins yeréoOar ; — 
but also (as often happens in the epistolary style, in protracted 
arguments, etc.) without a preceding verbum quaerendi; in which 
case the presence of an interrogative clause, therefore, is only to be 
discovered by the connection, as 1 Cor. ix. 11; 2 Cor. iii. 1, ete. 
Questions which expect an affirmative answer are, at least as a rule, 
distinguished by a direct negative (ov, ovxé, ovd€, odes, etc.) placed 
at the very beginning of the clause; as, John xi. 8 ovyi dudexa dpai 
ciow THS Tuepas; Vil. 42 ody 7 ypady elev Gre etc. ‘This form of 
question is especially characteristic of Paul, who accordingly, assuming 
tacitly the affirmative answer of the persons addressed, often uses several 
such interrogative clauses in succession, as 1 Cor. ix. 1 sqq. 


The practice of distinguishing the interrogative clause by 5} 
an interrogative particle, although the less frequent, is 
yet not an uncommon, practice ; but the manner of doing so, 
or the choice of the particle, deviates more or less from 
ordinary usage. 


The particle dpa (formerly employed most frequently), cor- 
responding to the Latin -xe and by no means always expecting a 
negative answer, appears, at the most, only in Luke’s writings (Gospel 
xviii.8; Acts viii. 30) ; for in Gal. ii. 17 ef 8€... etp€Onuey dyaprwdoi, 
dpa Xpwrros dyaprias diaxovos the form dpa (as invariably with Paul) 
is with Lchm. and many interpreters to be preferred, but the clause 
nevertheless to be taken as a question: ‘is then, forsooth, after all, 
Christ’ etc.; cf. the quite similar clauses, yet without the interrogative: 
form, in il. 21; iii. 29; v.11 etc. 1 Cor. xv. 18, and on the dpa, often 
used thus in questions by Greek authors, Plato, Gorg. p. 477, etc. 
On the whole, perhaps as respects the N. T. writers the conjecture 
has considerable probability, that a precise distinction (which more-- 
over even in Greek authors it is hard to carry out, see Ph. Buttm. 
on Pl. Charm. 15; Ellendt, Lex. Soph. sub voce; Klotz ad Devar. II 
160 sqq.) between the two particles has been lost sight of; heuce, too,. 
the illative particle so often stands at the beginning, see § 149, 18 
p. 371. 
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Very common, on the other hand, is a question (anticipating 
& negative answer) by means of the Particle s7.(see B. 
§148,5; H. § 829; C. § 687; D. p. 559; J. § 873, 4; G. p. 
84) for which pare is often used; Eng. surely not? or simply, 
perhaps, possibly (spoken in a doubting tone). 

Matt. vii. 9,10 py Aov... py opw éeridwoe aire; surely he will 
not give him a stone ... a serpent? Luke xvii. 9 py eye yapw ro 
SovrAw; is he perchance thankful to the bondman? vi. 39 pyre Sivarat 
tud dos tuddov ddyyetv; in reply to which we have again a question, 
but with ovyi, nonne? Matt. xxvi. 22, 25 pyre éyw eis, paBBr: 
(although the answer follows, od elas), Mark ii. 19; Acts vii. 2%; 
Rom. iii. 5; Jas. iii. 12; and often in John: iii. 4; vi. 67, etc. (cf. 
also 62 p. 206). This form of interrogation we must conceive of as 
having sprung originally from an indirect construction, as ‘I hope, 
am of the opinion, that he surely will not’ etc.; and this thought 
several ancient MSS. sugpest immediately after a question of the sort 

214 in Luke xvii. 9 by the addition od 80x. Peculiar to Paul is the use, 
instead of the answer to such questions, of the well-known negatory 
formula (Gen. xliv. 7; Luke xx. 16) 7 yévoero, as Rom. ili. 4, 6; ix. 
14; xi. 1, 11. 

If in such questions the predicate is negatived besides, that 
can be done according to the rule (§ 148, 11 p. 354) only by the 
direct negation od; the question requires then an affirmative answer 
(nonne), as Rom. x. 18 py ovx jeovoay; pevorrye etc., 19 wy ‘Iopand 
ovK €yvw ; mpwros Mubons Aéye etc., 1 Cor. ix. 4, 5, 6; xi. 22. 

Quite in the same way arose, from the form of indirect inter- 
rogation, the direct interrogative sentences (particu- 
-larly frequent in the writings of Luke) with e¢ preceding. 
Then e is superfluous, precisely as é6rc was in the declara- 
tive sentences treated of in G. p. 245; and the usage, as :n 
that case, is to be accounted for by the constant tendency to 
pass over into direct discourse. 


The direct nature of such interrogative clauses becomes incontes- 
tably evident from sentences like Luke xxii. 49 efvav: xvpte, ci 
maragopev év payaipa ; xiii. 23 Kips, ef dALyou of cwLopevor; Acts i. 
6; xix. 2 elrey: ef rvedpa ayov éAaBere murrevoavres ; xxi. 37 TatAos 
A€yer> ef ELeoriy poe eireiv Te mpos o€; xxii. 25; xxiii. 9; Matt. xx. 15 
Tdf. (where, however, Tdf. in his 8th ed. has correctly altered ¢ again, 
with codd. Vat. Sin. etc., into 4; the Lat. versions also give uniformly 
either an or aut), Mark viii. 23 Tdf. (after cod. Vat.; in his 8th ed. 
Tdf. reads again PAére after cod. Sin.); cf. 56 p. 249. Hence we 
may probably take without hesitation those clauses also as direct, 
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which externally differ in nothing from the form of the indirect ques- 
tion (with ef whether), as Acts vii. 1 elrev 6 dpyeepeds: ef dpa rare 
ovrus éxet; Matt. xii. 10 érnparycay airov Aéyoures: ei eorw ois 
odBBaow Oeparevew ; xix. 3. This usage is found, moreover, in the 
Sept. also, e.g. Gen. xliii. 6; Judg. xiii. 11; 1 Sam. x. 24, etc., which 
translates in this way the Hebr.m, which likewise stands before direct 
questions and indirect, see Gesen. sub voce. 

The particle odxoty (B. §149 m.18; H. §866a.; C. § 687c¢.; 
D. § 535; J. § 791 Obs.) in the single passage in which it occurs 
(John xviii. 837) is not interrogative, but illative in reference to what 
precedes ; but the clause (as above with dpa) is an interrogative clause 
of the first kind (cf. 54 p. 246): ovxotv Bucweds ef ov; ergone rex es? 
thou art then (according to what thou sayest) a king ? 


Direct double questions (without a material interrog. & 
ative word, as ris, mov, etc.) are properly marked, as with 
us, only by the # (or) in the second clause, consequently 
merely by the tone, in the popular fashion spoken of 54 p. 246 ; 
as, Matt. xi. 3 od ef o Epyopuevos, 4 Erepov mpocdoxapev ; Mark 
xii. 14 é£eorw Sodvat xjvoov Kaicapi, 7 ov ; Soper, wn Soper ; 
Doubtful instances, with the pleonastic e¢ (55 p. 248) at the 
beginning, are: Luke xiv. 8 Lchm. where Tdf. [Treg.], com- 
paring the parallel passage Matt. xii. 10, have expunged ec [Sin. 
om.], and Luke vi. 9 where all three editors have preferred 
the form of an indirect question. 


From strict double questions (i.e. those whose members mutually 
exclude each other) those cases are to be carefully distinguished, 
where to an antecedent question — instead of the answer, or in com 
pletion and continuation of the first question —a second is subjoined 
and connected by 7. For example: after an interrogative clause 214 
of the first kind (with ov), Matt. xii. 3 sqq. ovx dvéywwre, ré érotnoey ... ; 
R ovx avéyvwre ev ro vopw etc., xx. 15 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. ], (Tdf. [eds. 
2,7] «i); after a question negatived by uy (55 p. 248), 1 Cor. ix. 8 
py kata avOpurov Taira ada, ® Kai 6 vopos TavTa ov A€yer; 9 py THY 
Bodv pda te Ged, 7 Se as wavrws A€ya; i. 13; Matt. vii. 16, ete. ; 
after a double question, Gal. i. 10 dpte dvOpurovs reiOw 7H tov Oeov; F 
{nra avOpdras dpéoxev; The same particle (7) stands also, as an 
does in Latin, with a simple antithetic question after a preced- 
ing categoric clause ; as, Matt. xxvi. 53; 2 Cor. xi.7; xiii. 5; 1 Cor. 
siv. 36 (where even the double 7 involves no double question), etc. 


Indirect interrogative clauses are dependent ona py 


verbum guaerendi, dicenrdi, cognoscendi, etc., which 
82 
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sometimes must first be educed from the predicate of the lead- 
ing clause, or supplitd; as, after éyévero diXovertia ev avtots 
(Luke xxii. 24), BadXovres KANpov, tis ti apn (Mark xv. 24), 
qv tdpaxos, ti dpa 6 Ilétpos éyevero (Acts xii. 18). They 
divide themselves into two classes, according as they are 
introduced 

A. by a merely formal interrogative word, pointing out the 
interrogative clause as such (num, whether). The interroga- 
tive particle uniformly employed with simple, positive, inter- 
rogative clauses is ef, as Mark xv. 44 émrnpwtncev avtov, «8 
Tara atréBavev, xv. 36 idwpev, eb Epyeras ‘“Hdias, John ix. 25 
€l dpaptwros é€oTLv, ovx ol6a; in negative clauses (whether not, 
whether not perhaps) simply wy (punmore), as Luke iii. 15 
Svaroyifopévwy travrwv wept tov ‘Iwdvvov, pymete autos ein 6 
Xpioctés (with which may be compared the pu after Prérere, 
épare, in 49 p. 242). 

With indirect double questions the full form of interrogation 
{usual with Greek writers) by means of the two particles rdrepoyp 
..» 4 appears but once viz. John vii. 17 yvwoeras, wérepov éx tov Geod 
éorw, 7) éyw ax éuavrod Aado. Elsewhere eire is used instead even 
twice, as 2 Cor. xii. 3 efre év cwpart, ire ywpis Tov cwparos, odx olda, 
& Oeds oldev; or the question is resolved into two, as 2 Cor. xii. 2 
«ire év cwpart, ovx olda, elre éxros cwparos, ovx olda. In by far the 
majority of double questions, however, the direct interrogative 
form is chosen (with the simple 7 in the second clause), see 56 p. 249. 


B. by a material interrogative word, i.e. by a pronoun or 
a pronominal adverb of place, time, manner. The language, 
as is well known, created interrogative words (in the form of 
relatives) for this special purpose, such as do71s, o7rotos, dzrov, 
O7roTe, OTrws, etc., Which it employs as substitutes for the simple 
relative forms ds, olos, ws, etc., in designating indirect inter- 
rogative clauses. As, however, at all times, even in indirect 
questions, the direct interrogative pronouns tis, troéos, etc., 
very frequently make their appearance, this is the case ina 
still higher degree in the N.T., owing to the strong inclination 
of its authors to employ direct forms of statement. 


213 Examples of both kinds are found everywhere: as, after oiSa indi- 
rect interrogation, oldev dy xpetav Exere; Grrov éyw trayw oidare; eidvia 
& yéyovev ; ovx otdare oior mvevparos éore, etc. direct interrogation, ov 
goa tis €or; ri A€yets che oldev; vx olda Tov EOnxay, wobev FAOov, rroia 
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hpépg 6 xiptos épxerat; and in connection with the familia: construction 
(§ 151, 1 p. 377) olda ce ris el, otn olda tpas woev éoré; with other 
predicates, as Matt. vi. 28 xarapaGere ra xpiva was aifavovow, Luke 
xii. 36 rpoodexouevoe Tov Kiptov more avadvoy etc. Both species are 
united in one sentence, as 1 Tim. i. 7 p vootvres pyre & A€yovow pyre 
trept tivwy dcaBeBavotvra, — a combination which in Greek authors also 
is not rare ; see the examples in Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 57; Schneidewin 
on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 71. 

REMARK. It is to be noted as a deviation from the regular usage 
(which, however, occurs likewise even in Greek authors) that the 
preference for the direct interrogative form is so great, that this form 
is not only substituted for the ordinary indirect question, but is some- 
times chosen even where according to rule. only a pure relative 
clause is allowed to stand. But this occurs only after predicate ideas 
which have a certain affinity with verba sentiendi etc., so that the un- 
derlying thought can or must be traced back to the form of an indirect 
question. This takes place most frequently both in Greek authors 
and in the N. T. after the verb €xecv (od« exev), as Matt. vill. 20 ov« 
txeu ov THy Kehadyy KXivy (equiv. to he knows not etc.), Mark viii. 
1, 2 ovx Exovew ti daywouw, Luke xii. 17 ob« €yw mod cuvagw tovs wap- 
movs. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 2 rive Ady eiyyyeliodyny tu ei xaréxere. On 
the other hand the construction is regular in Luke xi. 6 ov« éyw 6 zra- 
pabnow aire, Heb. viii. 3 éxew re & mpoocevéyy. The indirect question 
after this predicate is the more admissible, as éyew is very often con- 
strued with the Infinitive, after the manner of verba sentiendi etc. 
(ovx €xovow dvrarodotval oo. Luke xiv. 14, etc.) ; hence both modes 
of expression are united: Acts xxv. 26 dodadés re ypawut ovK exw’ 

. OTws TXw TL ypayw. After the analogy of this verb still other 
verbs are found construed in the N. T., as Matt. x. 19 do0noerae tpiv 
ti AaAnoere (equiv. to ye will have etc.), Luke xvii. 8 érotpacov ri 
Samvyow (brachylogically equiv. to that I may have what etc.). Cf. on 
this topic Bhdy. p. 443 ; and among the passages from Greek authors, 
Plut. Mor. p. 606 C. ov ri Kpaas von Toveis, Ov TL voLY éxwy avOpurtos, 
Callim. Ep. 30 (and Bentley’ 8 pote), Schol. on Soph. Oed. Col. 3. In 
the Sept. also the usage is not unknown, as Deut. xxix. 18; Ps. 
xxxix. 6. 

Moreover, the following passages come into consideration here : 
Matt. xxvi. 62 and Mark xiv. 60 ovdév droxpivy, Ti otrot cov Karupap- 
rupovow ; Hardly is ré to be taken here ina purely relative sense 
(equiv. to 5, Vulg. ad ea quae). That something must be supplied 
here is obvious, as a direct reference of ri to otdé is impossible. It 
is most simple to supply a verbal idea like to hear, so that the abbre- 
viated thought if rendered grammatica!'y complete would run: an- 
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swerest thou nothing (hearing) what these witness against thee? cf. 
§151, 25 p. 395. That the ancients, too, construed the passage in 
this way is apparent from the manner in which the Evang. Nicod. 
(Pars I. B) 2. 1 as it were paraphrases the words: Aéyee 6 IIuAdros 
"AKovets Ti otrot cov Katapaprupovcw, Kal ov amoxptvy. Acts Xill. 
25 Taf. [eds. 2,7] réva (Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.] ri) pe vrovoeire 
elvat, od eiut éyw. Here the first clause in its dependence on the lead- 
ing clause is decidedly relative, hence according to rule instead of riva 
strictly cv ought to have stood; but, instead of this, the first clause 
has retained the form which it would have had if not in dependence, 

217 viz. the form of an interrogative clause. Obviously the placing of the 
dependent clause before the leading clause occasioned the anomaly. 
Similar is Jas. iii. 13 ris codos xai émorjpwv ev tylv, Segdrw ta epya 
avrov etc. Here the first clause is commonly taken as an independent 
direct question, and accordingly an interrogation mark placed after 
cpiv. But the disruption of clauses produced in this way, as well as 
the wholly unprovoked asyndetic transition to degarw without any sub- 
ject, renders it probable that the two clauses are to be separated (with 
Lchm.) only by acomma. Then an inversio structurae (cf. § 151, 8-11 
pp- 381 sqq.) has taken place here as in the preceding example. The 
direct interrogative form of the first clause, occasioned by its precedence 
and retained by the immediate proximity of such a predicate as defarw, 
passed (owing to the construction that follows) naturally over into the 
force of the kindred relative clause; (cf. the Germ. wer when it pre- 
cedes). Lastly, Mark xiv. 36 dAX’ od ri éyw OédAw, GAAG Ti ov is trans- 
lated in the Vulg. by the relative: guod volo, and accordingly a pre- 
dicate like yevéoOw was as a rule supplied. But neither the meaning 
nor the form of the sentence permits such an addition. On the con- 
trary, the direct negation (ov) as well as the pronoun ré render an 
ellipsis in harmony with an indirect interrogation (Fritzsche, guaeritur ; 
Meyer, the question 1s) apparently more justifiable. 

59 But indubitable instances of the opposite case also occur, viz. in 
which the Relative or indirect form of interrogation is employed 
in a decidedly direct interrogative sentence. To be sure, 
all constructions of the sort (like most of the preceding examples) are 
founded in a faulty or negligent treatment of the forms of phraseology 
established by the literary language; and hence the occurrence par- 
ticularly of this second case in native Greek writers has been emphat- 
ically disputed (see Bhdy. p. 443 ; Schaef. on Demos. p. 1199). Nev- 
ertheless, after what Lobeck (ad Phryn. p. 57) has adduced, all such 
irregularities in earlier writers can hardly be set aside by arbitrary 
emendation ; and to supply a verbum sentiendi and the like in every 
individual case, would amount to nothing else than giving the force of 
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direct question to the Relative form (see Ph. Buttm. on Plat. Meno. 
6). Thus in the N. T. an instance, textually quite unquestionable, is 
Matt. xxvi. 50 elrev airw: ‘Eraipe, ép 8 rapa; (Vulg.ad guod venisti ?). 
Since elsewhere, neither in the N.T. nor, according to Lobeck’s ex- 
press testimony, in profane authors also is any example to be found of 
the simple relative so used (but only of the compound doris), the 
interpreters have objected to taking this ép’ o in the sense of émi ri, and 
sought to remove the irregularity of the expression by the assumption 
of an aposiopesis ; but this here would be likewise irregular (cf. § lol 
V. p. 396), and is quite at variance also with the character of the 
passage, in which there is no motive for leaving the thought incom- 
plete. We reach the natural and only congruous interpretation of the 
words solely by the assumption of the faulty use of 6 in the sense of 
an interrogatory exclamation, —a use, however, which does not seem 
to be more faulty than the use of ris spoken of in 58 p. 251, and in 
view of the examples which follow is by no means without analogy. 

“HAdxos is loosely used in an interrogative exclamatory sense in 
Jas. iii. 5 bod, HAtkov wip HAckyy vAnv avdwre. Cf. the Homeric usage 
in B. § 139, m. 35a. p. 373. 

In particular, however, is to be traced to the later use of the rel. 219 
pron. darts in direct questions (see Lobeck and cf. Apollon. Adv. p. 
550) the fact that often in the N. T. 6,rc in the sense of ré or 8a ri 
wherefore ? (Tdf. [so Treg.] writes it then without the diastole dre) 
stands at the head of a direct question; see Lchm. praef. p. xliii. ;° 
Epist. Barn. pp. 16, 18, 20 ed. Dress. The passages are the follow- 
ing: Mark ix. 11 érypwrwv Aéyorres: “O, re A€yovow of ypappareis, ore 
“HAiay det €AGetv aparrov ; 28 érypdrwv abrov: “O, re pets ovx HovYvyOnpev 
éxBadevy airo (Euthym.: ro 6,7¢ dvri rov dea ré etc., which is actually 
given by several Mss. see Tdf.’s crit. note), Mark ii. 16 Tdf. [Treg. } 
"O,re pera Tov duaptwAdv éoOie. Kat mive; Probably also John viii. 
2 elev 6 ‘Inoots: Tiv dpynv 6,te cat AaAG tpiv; Commonly this 
clause is taken not as a question, but by construing orc as a pure rela- 
tive. But even the ancient Greek interpreters took o, 7: here in the 
sense of dca ri, which best suits the passage; see on the whole passage, 
which is exegetically very difficult, Liicke’s Com. ‘“O,7c is found 
besides as a noteworthy variant in Mark ii.7. Matt. vii. 14 also must 
be taken into consideration. Here Tdf. has restored the original read- 
ing of the Vat. codex [and Sin.], confirmed also by Origen, 67t aren) 
7 wvAy etc., and has not treated the clause as a question, but taken the 
dre as parallel to the first 67< in the 13th vs. in the sense of for. The 
most natural sense, however, is given by the old reading ri [so Lchm. 
Treg. ] with the force of an exclamation (Vulg. quam), although else- 
where, in the N. T. at least, r¢ is not used in this way ; see Meyer. If 
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the reading or: is genuine, this also (in view of the use just treated of, 
and that of the Sept. immediately following) may be taken in an ex- 
clamatory sense. Yet, owing to the want of precedents from other 
quarters, a positive decision in this passage cannot be given just yet. 
In the Sept. also the use of ore in the sense of da ri is found; as, 
1 Chron. xvii. 6 “O, re ovx wxodopnocaré pot olkov xéd5pwov ; compared 
with the parallel passage in 2 Sam. (vii. 7) tva ri ob« wxodopyjxare ete. ; 
and the Heb. sa, which in 2 Sam. vi. 20 and Cant. vii. 6 is translated 


‘by re (with exclamatory force), is rendered in Jer. ii. 36 by o, re (in 


the same signification): 6,rt xareppovnoas opodpa tov devrepocar tas 
ddovs cov, cf. also Herm. Vis. iii. 10 sub fin., Evang. Nicod. xiv. 3. On 
the combination ri dre see § 149, 3 p. 358. 

As respects Mood, both with direct and indirect questions 
the construction with the Indicative is by far the most com- 
mon. As this usage, which again springs from the predilection 
for direct forms of statement (hence the Present Indic. is so 
often used even in narration after historical tenses), is ren- 
dered sufficiently familiar by classic Greek, only a few exam- 
ples need be given here: Luke vi. 7 wrapernpotyro auto», et év 
T® caBBato Ocparrever, John x. 6 ove &yvwoar tiva hw & édaret, 
ix. 25; Acts x.18 ésruvOdvovto ci Sipwv evOade Eeviterar, Mark 
viii. 23 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.]. Respecting Luke xi. 85 see 
above, 49 p. 2438. In dependent discourse, consequently, the 
Indicative in most of the N.T. authors takes completely the 
place of the Optative, which in this case (according to what 


219 was said above, 11 p. 215) still appears only in the writings of 


61 


Luke: Gospel i. 29 Sceroyilero arorazos ein, ili. 15; viii. 9; 
xv. 26; xviii. 86; xxii.23; Actsiil.12Sin.; xvii.11; xxv. 20; 
xxi. 83 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]. See further 62 below, p. 256. 

The mood of subjective opinion which in Greek authors so often 
comes into use in these clauses, viz. the Optative with ay, is found 
(agreeably to 17 p. 217) likewise only in Luke: in direct question, 
Acts xvil. 18; viii. 31, in indirect, Luke i. 62; vi. 11; ix. 46; 
Acts v. 24; x. 17; according to Tdf.’s text [eds. 2, 7] also ii. 12: 
xvii. 20; xxi. 33; as a variant in Luke xv. 26 [Treg.]; xviii. 36. 

On the other hand, after what has been said in 11 p. 215, 
and 18 p. 218, it will be easily understood that most of the 
remaining N.T. writers give admission in these sentences, iu 
addition to the Indicative, to the construction with the Sub- 
junctive; here therefore in the form of the Conjunct. dubita- 
tivus or deliberativus (2 p. 208). This Subjunctive construc- 
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tion they employ both with direct and indirect questions ; 
particularly, too, after historical tenses, where classic usage 
would certainly have availed itself of the Optative with or 
without dav. 

That this Subjunctive is interchanged with the Fut. Indic- 
ative has already been remarked, 2 p. 208. Still more fre- 
quently, however, the fluctuation of the Mss. (and editions), 
often alluded to, between the forms (externally differing but 
slightly) of the Ist Aor. Subjunct. and the Fut. Indic., may be 
observed here also. 


As the examples of this Subjunctive in direct questions have already 
been given in 2 p. 208, we will only exhibit here (by adducing a 
number of passages) the extent of the usage in indirect interroga- 
tion (yet commonly by means of the direct interrogative word) : 

a) The Subjunctive, after leading tenses: Matt. vi. 25 yy pepyuvare 
ti paynre, xv. 32; viii. 20; Mark vi. 36; viii. 1, 2; xiii. 11; Luke 
xii. 5, 11, 22, 29; John xii. 49, ete.; after historical tenses: Mark 
ax. 6; xiv.1,11 €{yre was airov wapadoc (see 37 p. 233), 14, 40; 
Luke xxii. 2, 4; Acts iv. 21, ete. 

b) The Future Indicative, after leading tenses: Matt. xxiv. 3; 
Mark xiii. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 16; after historical tenses (which takes 
place again as in 595 p. 248, 60 p. 254, in consequence of the discourse 
passing over into the direct form) : John xxi. 19; Mark iii. 2 [Tdf. reads 
the Pres.], with which, according to § 137, 10 p. 203, also the passages 
with épyouzat, irayw and similar Presents may be reckoned, as Luke 
xvii. 20; Mark xiii. 35; John iii. 8, ete. Cf. Eph. v.15; 1 Cor. iii. 10. 

c) Both forms in one sentence: Matt. x. 19 [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. 
Subjunct. bis]. The recent editors are divided between the two 
forms in Mark ix. 6 [yet Treg. Tdf. now Subjunct. with Lchm.; so 
cod. Sin.], Rom. viii. 26 [all now Subjunct., so cod. Sin.], 1 Cor. vil. 
32 sq. [ditto]; and moreover the Mss. vary in many passages, as 
Matt. viii. 20; x. 19; Mark xi. 18; Luke xii. 86; xix. 48; Phil. i. 
22. ete. 

The clauses that belong under this head with 6 7ws after such predi- 
cates as Cyretv, avpBotAwv moveiv, waparnpeiv, etc., have already been 
included in the previous sections (8 p. 214, 37 sqq. p. 233 sqq.). 


B. § 189, m. 66; J. § 877 Obs. 5; G. p. 156. 

Sometimes in Greek a clause placed after a leading clause is yet to 
be regarded as dependent on a verbum sentiendi understood, like 
the Homeric af xe rvywpt, al xe wiPyra (see reff.), the prosaic éay rus, 
the Latin si forte, the Germ. 06 etwa, (to see) whether possibly ete. 
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Several corresponding constructions connected with various conjunc- 
tions are found in the N. T., commonly with the Subjunctive or 
the Future in its stead, in Luke (after historical tenses) with the 
Optative also. An example with e? «ad and the Subjunct. has 
already been mentioned 22 p. 221: Phil. iii. 12 draw, ef cat cararaBw ; 
further, with e€ wws: Phil. iii, 11 (cvppopdilopevos), ef rws xatravrycw 
eis tHV eLavacracw (probably also a Subjunctive), Rom. xi. 14 rv da- 
koviay pou dogdlw, et mus wapalnAwsw pov THY GapKa Kal cucw Twas €§ 
avrov, Acts xxvii. 12 (€evro BovAnv avayOjvat), et rws Sivawro tapa- 
xeysacat; with ef apa: Mark xi. 13 ibwy oven 7AGe, ef apa Tt ev- 
pyoe év airy, Acts xvii. 27 (éroinoe etc.), ef dpa ye YnAadyoeay avrov 
KO €UPOLEV. 

Under this head belongs also the clause with the negative interrog- 
ative wy more (59 p. 248) and the Subjunct. 2 Tim. ii. 25 det nov 
elvat..., pn wore dun (better 60, Tdf. (Treg. Sin. ?] dun; cf. 37 note 
p. 233) adrots 6 Beds peravorav i.e. waiting to see whether God may 
not perchance give etc.; as well as the similar constructions after 
SetoOar to pray: Acts viii. 22 d8e,Oyrt rod Geot, ci dpa addeOnoerae 
oot etc. Rom. i. 10 dedpevos, ef rus Ady ore ebodwOyncopas. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE Moons. 
B. § 139, m. 67; H. §§ 728. 729; C. § 617; J. §§ 410-414; @. App. L 
68 From the entire course of the preceding exposition of the 
use of the Moods in the N. T., we derive with confidence the 
four following particular conclusions: 

1) That the law respecting consecutio temporum so called, 
(in Greek more correctly modorum), viz. that in dependent 
clauses leading tenses are followed by the Subjunctive, histori- 
cal tenses by the Optative, does not apply at all to the great 
majority of the N. T. writings, and retains but a limited appli- 
cation even in the writings of Luke. In Luke the Optative 
is still recognized as the dependent mood after historical 
tenses only in certain conditional sentences (24 p. 223), in indi- 
rect question (60, 62 p. 253 sq.), and once after wpiv 7 (33 p. 
231); but in all other dependent clauses it is no longer current. 

2» That the Subjur.ctive (or its substitute the Future) 
to a great extent supplies the place of the disappearing or 
wanting Optative as a dependent mood, and also of the Opta- 
tive with dy as the mood of subjective assertion (cf. 7, 8, 
11, 18, 21, 29, 33, 84, 87 sqq., 61 sq.). 

3) That the inclination, which begins to appear even in 

991 classic authors, to substitute the form of direct discourse for 
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the indirect — (agreeably to which the clauses of transition to 
indirect discourse often stand in the Indicative of that 
tense which would have been employed in direct discourse) — 
has come in the N.T. to possess still more general sway (see 
21, 29, 36, 51, 60) ; and further, as the result of this, 

+) That the discourse often bounds quite out of the indirect 
form into the direct (see B. § 139, m. 69),—a transition 
which strictly speaking involves in every instance a variatio 
structure, and hence, with other similar cases, will receive 
particular consideration again under this heading below, § 151, 
11 p. 885. Here belongs the frequent use of direct discourse 
after 67e (51 p. 245), the less common direct interrogation 
after ef (55 p. 248), and the Imperative after iva and é7e (87 
p. 234, 53 p. 246). 


Tue ImPERATIVE. 


B. § 189, m. 72; H. § 728 cf. 7108.; C. § 655 cf. 597; D. pp. 549 aqq.; J. § 420 of. 4138, 2; 
G. $§ & eaqq. cf. p. 37. 


Of the periphrastic modes of expressing the Imperative, the 
categoric by means of the Future Indicative and the 
direct negative ov is not uncommon in the N.T. Although 
a@ similar construction occurs also in Greek writers, and else- 
where too, owing to the close relationship between the two 
forms of time (see Fritzsche on Matt. v. 48), yet the usage, so 
far forth as the Imperative is actually in this way peri- 
phrased, is in the N.T. at least derived from the Septuagint. 

For we must here consider, a) that the construction occurs almost 
exclusively in literal quotations from the O.T.; and b) that the 
expression in these quotations is for the most part negative, which 
is solely owing to the circumstance that the Imperative in Hebrew is 
not negatived, but the Future is used instead (see Gesen. Lehrg. 771 
[Gr. § 125, 3 c.]), and this subsequently was literally translated by the 
Sept.; e.g. ob dovevoets, ov potyevoets Matt. v. 27," ovx éxmepaces xuptov, 
ov« érBuynoes, etc. More rarely does this use of the Future occur 
‘without a negation: and rather in continiation of other Futures 
already negatived (e.g. from the Sept. of Lev. xix. 12), as Matt. v. 33 
(quotn.) ov« émriopxyoes, drodwces 5é TO KUpiw TOUS SpKous Gov, —or of 
the Imperative, Matt. xix. 19 riya roy warépa Kat pyrépa, kat dyarnoes 
rov wAnoiov etc.; or with a certain difference of tone, as Matt. vii. 5 
4xBaXe mparov ..., xat rore Sua BrdPes éxBarciv etc. (The un-negatived 


1 Qn the other hand, in free reference the common Greak construction is em- 
ployed: un povedons, wh porxedarns Mark x. 19; Luke xviii 20. 
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Fifth Commandment is always in the Imperative: riya rov rarépa 
etc., side by side with the other negatived ones in the Future, just as 
in the Sept.) | 


65 From this Hebraistic circumlocution for the Imperative we 
922 must carefully distinguish the classic Greek circumlocution, 
externally quite the same, viz. also by means of the Future 
negatived by ov, but in the form of a question; in this way 
the Greck expressed not a negative (as in the preceding case), 
but a positive command. This circumlocution, favorite with 
classic writers (see reff. and B. § 1387 N. 6), is found however 
but once, and that tooin Acts xiii. 10 od maton duactpépwy tas 
odovs Kupiov ; wilt thou not cease? i.e. cease. 
On the common periphrasis of the Imperative by means of the Aor. 
Subjunct., and that peculiar to the N. T. by means of the elliptical iva, 
see 6 p. 211 and 47 p. 241; and on the Imperative as a rhetorical 


substitute for a hypothetical clause or a participle, see 28 p. 227 
above and § 144, 2 p. 290, — after iva, wore, crt, Nos. 37, 50, 53. 


THE INFINITIVE. 
B. § 140, 1; H. §§ 763, 764; C. § 663; D. §§ 5848q.; J. $§ 662-666; G. Chap. V. 

1 The Infinitive as the subject of a sentence with such predicates 
as d€l, cadov €otw, Tpoonxer, etc., and further as the complement 
of an incomplete predicate idea, as after the ideas fo be wont, to 
be able, to be willing, etc., is very common, and needs no further 
illustration. As predicates with an Infin. following which 
are especially current in the later or biblical language, we may 
notice Enrety to seek, endeavor (this occurs even in Demosth., 
e.g. Lept. p. 495, 497), advévas to permit (on the construc- 
tion with the Subjunctive alone after ages see § 139, 4 p. 210), 
déd0Tat, €500n (cf. 4 below, p. 261) aire yaovas etc., for which 
the Apocalypse prefers to let a clause with ta follow, ac- 
cording to § 139, 43 p. 238). 

It follows from what was said § 139, 11 sqq. p. 215, that after the 
ideas to request (with which in the N. T. épwrav belongs), to command, 
to exhort, and the like, the Infinitive can indeed stand (most frequently 
so, always in Greek style, in the writings of Luke; as, with épwrav 
Acts iii. 3, detoGar xxvi. 38, mapavety xxvii. 22, often after apaxadeciv, 
also in Paul’s writings, etc.), but in its stead, agreeably to Hellenistic 
or Common Greek usage elsewhere, a periphrasis by means of the 


Conjunction fvais wont to make its appearance. 
On xeAevew see § 141, 5 p. 275. 
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B. $140, N. 1; H. § 711; C. $§ 598. 680; D. p.690; J. § 408; G. p. 83. 

The Infinitive Future after verbs whose idea has ref- 
erence to the Future is little used, viz. only a few times after 
péd\rXew in the Acts. The N.T. language employed instead 
either the Infin. Aorist (so especially after éAmdfew) or the 
Infin. Present (so almost always after wéArev). Where the 
future is to be designated more distinctly, dre with the Indic. 
Future regularly makes its appearance. 

Examples of wéAAecy with the Present Infin. are found every- 
where, see the lexx.; with the Future Infin. (éreo6a:) Acts xi. 28; 
xxiii. 30 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]; xxiv. 15 (25 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]); xxvii. 10; 
with the Aorist Infin. Acts xii. 6; Gal. ili. 23; Rev. iii. 2, 16; xii. 4; 
Matt. xx. 22 Vat. 

Examples of the Aorist Infin. after €Awifecy, and that too (ac- 
cording to § 139, 20 p. 219) uniformly without ay, are frequent; see 
the lexx. The Future Infin. is found once as a variant of cod. B in 
Acts xxvi. 7; on the other hand ore with the Future Indicative occurs 
in Acts xxiv. 26; 2 Cor.i. 18; xiii. 6; Philem. 22. 


B. § 140, 2; H. § 767; C. §663g.; D. $586; J. § 667; G. $98. 

The simple Infinitive dependent on a substantive or an 
adjective belongs to the rarer constructions of the N.T., 
other constructions being as a rule preferred in its stead, e.g. 
iva with the Subjunct., @ore with the Infin. (see p. 244), eds ro 
followed by the Infin., the Infin. with rod (see below, p. 266 sq.). 

The classic mode of expression with the simple Infin. is found most 
frequently in the Ep. to the Heb. (cf. Introd. p. 1 sq.) ; as, iv. 1 «xara- 
Accroperns érayyeAias eicedOciv (Vulg. tntroeundi) eis tTHv xardravow 
avrov, Vi. 10 od aduos 6 Oeos, érrabécOat rod épyou tuov (Vulg. ut 
obliviscatur), v.11 Adyos Svoeppyvevros A€yew (Vulg. tninterpretabilis 
ad dicendum). Here belongs also the phrase dra dxovew in Mark 
and Luke; in Matt. cod. Vat. [and in xiii. 9, 43 cod. Sin. also] omits 
the Infin. adjunct; so Tdf. also, [Treg. puts it in brackets ]. 

In other cases when the Infinitive stands after substantives 
and adjectives, these latter constitute, together with a verb of 
some sort, an incomplete verbal idea of which the Infin. con- 
tains the necessary complement (infin. expletivus). 

Thus, for example, xpeiav éxw BarruOPyvat, dredOeiv, ypddev, ypd- 
geobar, etc., instead of the common det, zpoojxe followed by the Acc. 
and the Infin., Matt. iii. 14; 1 Thess. iv. 9'; v. 1, etc., é&jAOev Scypa 


1 In this passage authorities are equally divided between xpelay kere (Rec. 
Grsb. |Tdf. Treg. &*]), and xpelay fxouer (Lchm.) ypdoew iuity. Since the 
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mapa Kaicapos (equiv. to K. éxéXevoev) atoypdder Oar macay ry oixov- 
pen Luke ii. 1, e300 4 xapis atrn (equiv. to éyapio6n or simply éd06y 
see 1 p. 258) evayyeAicacGat Eph. iii. 8, dferérys éoriv (equiv. to 
épeiAe) morjoa Gal. v. 3, €yévero Sppy trav ‘lovdaiwy (equiv. to of ‘Iov- 
Saiot wpynoavro) tSpioa Acts xiv. 5, dpxerds éorw (equiv. to dpxet) 6 
mwapeAnrAvOus xpovos ... xatepyacGat 1 Pet. iv. 3. Hence the Infin. is 
quite common after such predicates as éfovoiay éxew (1 Cor. ix. 4, 5, 6 
224 Lechm. [Tdf. Treg.]), xapov éxew, duvards ciut, ddvvarcy éorw, ixavos 
elu, é£ovoia (sc. éoriy Rev. ix 10), as they all stand for the ideas to be 
able, to be unable, to be in a condition, etc. After the same analogy, 
but more free, is 1 Cor. vii. 39 (4) yuvm) eAevOepa éoriv @ Oe yapnOjvac ; 
further dpa éorty with the Infin. in Rom. xiii. 11 dpa ndy quads ef tarvov 
éyepGyvae (Vulg. correctly: hora est surgere, not surgend:), Rev. xiv. 15 
dpa 7AGev Gepioar: Erowuds eit, afids ejus etc. After all these predicates, 
however, the other and above-mentioned constructions also were wont 
more or less to appear instead of the simple Infinitive; see above. 
REMARK. In Greek authors the syntactical license mentioned in 
B. note 2 p. 384, viz. of letting a Genitive (a noun) and an Infinitive 
(a verb) depend simultaneously upon one and the same substan- 
tive, although the noun standing in the Gen. strictly speaking belongs 
to the Infin. (and consequently ought to stand in the Acc.), is by no 
means rare (see Kiihner, ausf. Gr. [ed. 1] II. p. 610 [J. II. p. 642]). 
An instance of it occurs in Rev. xi. 18 7AGe 7 édpyn cov Kat 6 Katpos 
Tay vexpav KptOnvar xai Sotvas etc., consequently for the regular 7Adev 
6 xaipos ToU Tous vexpovs xpiyva.! Rom. ix. 21 dye eLoveiay rov 
wAov éx Tov airov Pupdyatos sojoas etc. is of another sort; here we 
can either make rov wyAov depend on gdupaparos, or refer both words, 
the noun and the verb, to éfovciay, yet so that the Infin. serves epexe- 
getically to explain the substantive. 


earlier reading is the more difficult on account of the Active Infin., and a com- 
parison with v. 1 (ypdpeo@at) may easily have occasioned the correction Fxouev, 
de Wette and Tdf. have returned to it. The use of the Active Infin. for the Passive 
is thoroughly established (cf. 74 8éovra eiwety and the like, B. § 140,2; J § 667, 
obs. 5), and occurs accidentally with the same phrase xpelay yew (but :oilowed 
by an Infin. with rov) in Heb. v. 12 xpelay Sere Tot Siddonew suas (if with the 
majority we put a comma after duas, see 13 below, p. 268 note = AS xpelay Exew 
in the signification to need (which predominates here as in v.1; hence in both 
instances €yere) according to § 132, 12 p. 164 takes the place of the impersonals 
def etc., it shares with them also the same constructions of nouns and verbs (i.e. 
Genitive and simple Infinitive). 

1 Very probably, in accordance with the style of the Apocalypse, the absolute 
Accusative also which follows according to the mss.[Sin,also] (Lehm. [Treg.]), 
Tovs ptkpous Kai to’s peydAous, is to be referred to the pervasive force of this leading 
predicate (to be punished, judged); since, xaipés being so far off, instead of the 
Genitive the subject Accus. (§ 141) could or must now make its appearance. 
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B. $140, 8; H. § 765; C. §668h.; D. § 607; J. § 660; G. $97. 

After complete predicate ideas also the simple Infinitive 4 
{but always alternating with the periphrastic constructions 
mentioned 3 p. 259) is still employed very frequently in the 
N.T., as in classic authors, to express the design or de- 
signed result (where in Latin the gerundial construction 
is commonly used). 


This occurs most frequently after verbs which express a motion 
or direction whither (cf. below, 16 y) p. 270), as 7A9onev mpoo- 
xuvnoar Matt. ii. 2, ri é&jAOare ety Matt. xi. 88q.; Luke vii. 25 sq., 
mpoeAcvoerar émotpeat xapdias matépwy Luke i. 17, 7APov naraAdoa 
Matt. v.17, BarrucOyvar Luke iii. 12, eiopAOev Xprords ... EuhareFijva 
trép pov Heb. ix. 24, ris avaBnoera ... Xpwrrov xarayayew Rom. x. 6, 
7, dvnx9n «is THY épnuov ... mepacOnvar Matt. iv. 1, drooré\Aee avrous 
anpvocew Mark iii.14; cf.1Cor.i.17; x.7(quotn.) etc. and similar pre- 
dicates,as Seddvac: éuxar€ poe payeiv Matt. xxv. 35, dwxav airy met 
dfos xxvii. 34 (Pass. elrev SoPnvar airy payeivy Mark v. 43 etc.), caus 
TO mvevpa edidou dropbeyyerOas airois Acts ii. 4; AapBdavercv: Mark 
vii. 4 GAAa modAa & rapéAaBov xpareiv; but also after those in which 
the idea of motion recedes more: Acts v. 31 rotrov dpyryov Kat owrnpa 
Udwoev ..., Sodvar perdvoiay, xv. 10 ri weipagere rov Oedv, éretvar Lvyov 
etc., 2 Pet. iii. 2 dueye(pw tpaov ryv eiuxpuy dudvoay, prnoPyva (Vulg. 
ut memores sitis). Paul, too, avails himself not infrequently of this 225 
Infinitive to denote design (cf. 10 below, p. 264); as, 2 Cor. x. 13, 16; 
xi. 2; Col. i. 22; iv. 6, ete. 


B. §140,N.4; H. § 772; C. § 665; D. § 6078. Obs.; J. § 662,5; G. $100. 
Examples of the use of the Infinitive in parenthetic clauses, — 5 


except the phrase ws éos ciety (once in Heb. vii. 9) borrowed from 
the rhetorical classic usage, — are not found. 


Tre ARTICLE (té) WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
B. §140,5; H. § 778; C. § 664; J. § 678 cf. 670; G. §§ 90; 96. 

The Infinitive may take the Article (70), and it acquires ¢ 
in this way not only the appearance, but to a certain degree 
also the nature, of a substantive, inasmuch as it is declined, 
serves as the subject or object of a clause, and sometimes (in 
addition to the article) is still more closely limited by pronouns ; 
as, 2Cor. vii. 11 avro totrTo to Kata Oeov AUTNOHVaL TrooNY 
catepyacato oovdnv, Heb. ii. 15 dia wravros rob bHv Evoyo 
yoav dovareias. In other respects the Infinitive uniformly re- 
tains its verbal nature ; since, as may be seen from numerous 
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examples, it does not as in other languages (e.g. Germ. Ital.) 
take the attributive adjuncts of a substantive (in the fcrm of 
Genitives or Adjectives), but always and without change the 
constructions which go with a verb as such, (and placed gen- 
erally between the Article and the Infinitive). 


REMARK. Only the Infin. {jv seems to have been early construed 
quite as a substantive (like {w7) ; hence we find it not only connected 
with an Adjective in the above passage from Hebrews, and frequently 
in the Ep. of Ign. ad Eph. written about a.p. 100: 76 dAnOwov Syv 
(Cap. xi.), é« tov mpoxeyrévov Civ (Cap. xvii.), but even with the Gen- 
itive: Ep. Ign. ad Magn. I (pov), V (airot); ad Smyrn. IV ro 
dAnOwvov nov Chr. 


B. § 140, 5a. and b.,and N. 6; H. § 778; C. § 664; J. § 678; G. § 96. 
| The Infinitive, rendered a substantive by means of the 
Article, is wont to stand 
a) As the Subject of a clause in general sentences ; 


Examples are pretty numerous. The predicate is as a rule a nour 
(subst., adj., pron.), with or without the copula, as zAciov, xadov, 
alsxpov, mepiccov, avayxatorepov, pofsepov, Xpurrds, xépdos, td éoTw 
(Mark ix. 10; Phil. i. 21,etc.), less frequently a verb, as Matt. xv. 20 
To dvintos xepow aye od Kowot tov avOpurrov, Rom. vii. 18 1o OéAav 
mapaxerai pot, To 5é xarepydlecOat To Kadov ov, Phil. i. 29 iptv éxapioby 
TO ... murTevew ete. 

Remark. After a preparatory Demonstrative in the leading 
clause the Infin. following stands according to rule (B. §140 N. 5) 
without the Art., the place of which is supplied by the demonstra- 
tive; as, Jas. i. 27 Opnoxeia xabapa airy éotiv, émoxérresOa etc., Eph. 
ili. 8 (see 3 p. 260), 1 Thess. iv. 3 rotrd éorw O&Anua rov Geov..., 
aréxerOat tpas aro THs wopvelas, eidévac etc., where, however, subse- 
quently (vs. 6) for perspicuity’s sake, after the intervention of several 
lengthy specifications, the last Infin. again takes the Article: rd py 
trepBaivey etc. Cf. with this the examples in B. lc. N. 6. 

8 b) As the Object of the clause, —if the Infinitive is not a 
mere complementary predicate of an incomplete verbal idea 

996 (e.g. Gnretv, Bovreo Gar, etc.), but is to be regarded as the real 
object of the predicate in the clause, and consequently serves 
as a circumlocution for an abstract substantive, so far forth as 
that is the object of the clause. | 


Examples of this construction also are numerous enough: Matt. 
xx. 23 and Mark x. 40 10 xaOioa ... ovx érrw éuov Sovvat, Acts xxv. 


11 ov waparotpot 76 arofavey (death), Rom. xiii. 8 ddeiAere 7d dAArP 
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Aous dyamgy (reciprocal love), 1 Cor. xiv. 89 (prophecy, speaking with 
tongues), 2 Cor. viii. 10, 11; Phil. ii. 18 (the willing and the per- 
formance), ii. 6 (equality with God), iv. 10 (your care forme). Ip 
Phil. i. 22 also the term aipyjoopas is to be supplied from what follows. 
In 2 Cor. x. 2 déopar 70 py rapwv Oappjoa etc. Paul has employed 
this mode of expression in a bold, almost violent, yet very expressive 
way : literally, J entreat (viz. of you) the not being obliged to be severe, 
i.e. I pray you not to force me to severe proceedings against you 
(when I arrive in Corinth). In other passages the text varies, as in. 
1 Thess. iii. 3 where Lchm. Tdf. Treg. have adopted the Acc. (76 [so 
cod. Sin.]) in place of the former Dat., so that now 76 pydéva caiver Oat 
depends immediately on mapaxaAéoa ;! so in Acts iv. 18 where Lchm.. 
[and Tdf.] (after B [x*]), and in Luke vii. 21 where all three editors 
omit To. 

Remark. In this case (cf. 7 Rem. p. 262) after a preparatory 
demonstrative the insertion of the Article with the following Infinitive 
seems, so far as the few passages will permit us to form a judgment, to- 
have been more usual: Rom. xiv. 13 rotro xpivare padAoyv, rb py TH evas 
mpooKompa te adeAPa, 2 Cor. ii. 1 Epwa ésavr@ rovTo, TO wy mad édOeiv 
etc. But without the Art. in 1 Cor. vii. 37. 


B. § 140, 6c); H. § 7798q.; C. § 668; D. p. 6988q.; J. § 678; G. § 94. 

The genuine Greek practice (which disappeared gradually 
in later Greek) of subjoining to a clause adverbial adjuncts 
(which in other languages are generally given by means of 
entire subordinate clauses) by means of the Infinitive use@ 
substantively and governed by a Preposition, is still in fulh 
force in the N. T., at least in the better written portions. Thic 
construction is employed most frequently by Luke, as well in 
the Gospel as in the Acts, by the author of the Ep. tothe Heb., 
also by Paul who has quite mastered it; very rarely by Johr 
(only four times in the Gospel), and never in the Apocalypse. 
The (old) prepositions thus used are avi, dud, év, eis, weTa, TPO, 
and mpos. In reference to their use we may note the following : 

avri, but once: Jas. iv. 15 avtt rov A€yew tas tnstead of ete. 

dca, only with the Accusative, instead of a subordinate causal clause. 
with lecause (quia, eo quod ), is very common: Matt. xiii. 5, etc. 

éy is used in two ways: 1) in a temporal sense, to denote con- 
temporaneousness or duration, while, during; as, Matt. xii. 4 & ro 
ome(pay avrov & piv execey etc., 25 ev 7 xabeidew atrois AI etc., 

1 According to Lchm., Reiske, Cobet (Praef. ad N. T. p. 90) we are to resd 
undey darvalvecOa iq. &xGecAat, xarerws pepew. (Cf. Valckenaer’s Opuse. IT. 246 sq.}. 
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Acts xi. 15, etc. In ordinary prose, as in Latin, the construction of 
the Gen. absolute would have been preferred ; hence Luke who uses 
this Infin. construction most frequently, particularly in connection with 
éyévero 5é (see § 141, 6 p. 276), unites both modes of expression with 


227 the same sense in one sentence, as Luke iii. 21 éyévero 5¢ &v ro Barr- 


40 


oOnvat dravra Tov Aadv Kai ‘Incov Barri bévros avewyPnvat tov otpavov ;— 
or the Intin. with év stands instead of an ordinary participial clause, 
and the mode of expression appears still more strange (see on this 
especially § 141, 3 p. 274), as Luke x. 35 6,7. dv mpoodaravyncys, éyw 
év tw émavepxerOai pe (equiv. to éraveAOwv) arodwow oot, Acts vill. 6 
Mpooeixov of OxAor... €v TW axovelv abrovs kai BrAerav (Vulg. audientes 
et videntes), Luke xi. 37 év 5¢ rw AaAjoat airov (equiv. to ére AaAovvra) 
épwrg atrov Papicaius. It is not to be overlooked that the frequent 
recurrence of this mode of expression in the Gospel of Luke con- 
tributes essentially to distinguish its language from that of the Acts, 
where we meet with it far more rarely. 2) to subjoin to the predicate 
adverbial adjuncts in which év preserves its proper or instrumen- 
tal force (in, by), nearly for the Lat. Gerund in the Ablative or with 
tn and the Ablat.; as, Acts iv. 29 80s rots SovAots cou... vy Tw THY 
xelpd cov éxretvew etc., Heb, ii. 8 (Vulg. tn eo quod), viii. 13 & ta 
Adyewy ‘Kaw’ reradaiwxey THY mpwoTnv (Vulg. dicendo). In other cases 
it may appear doubtful (although the sense would be little affected 
thereby) whether we should allow the instrumental force or the tem- 
poral to predominate; e.g. Luke i. 21 @avpalov év rw ypoviley airov 
év rw vaw (Vulg. miravantur quod tardaret ; the ordinary construction 
of Gavpagew however is with émi, see § 133, 23 p. 185; Oavpalew év 
also occurs in Ev. Thom. 15, 2), Mark vi. 48 Bacavfouevous &y rw 
éAawew (Vulg. tn remigando), cf. Luke.xii. 15; Acts ii. 26. 

Rarely for the instrumental use of the Infin. we find the simple 
Dative: 2 Cor. ii. 13 od éxyynxa dveow To py etpety pe Tirov. Re- 
specting 1 Thess. iii. 3 see 8 p. 263, above. 

eis followed by an Infin., a construction employed by Paul with 
especial fondness (in Rom. alone seventeen times), serves 1) to state 
the design, accordingly for ta and like ad with the Gerund in 
Latin, — either connecting itself immediately with the verb, as Matt. 
xx. 19 wapaducovow atrov trois veow eis TO évrraigan (Vulg. ad inlu- 
dendum), xxvi. 2 mapadidorat eis 76 otavpwhnva (Vulg. ut cruct figatur ; 
for which John, who never employs this construction, says, agreeably 
to his usage, iva cravpwOy xix. 16; cf. § 139, 40 p. 236), Heb. viii. 3 
mas apytepers eis TO mpoodhepew Sapa te Kat Ovotas xabiorarat, 1x. 28 ; 
1 Cor. xi. 22 otxias Eyere cis 10 Cobia Kat rive, xi. 83; Acts 11. 19; 
vii. 19, etc. ;— or forming an independent final clause, as Rom. iv. 1], 
18; xi. 11; xii. 2; xv. 8,13; 1 Cor. x. 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Gal. i? 17; 
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Eph. i. 12, 18 etc., and alternating with wa, as Phil. i. 10; 1 Thess. 
ii. 16; Heb. ii. 17, particularly if one telic specification is dependent 
on another, as Rom. i. 11; iv. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 9. 

2) as in classic Greek, statements of design so often include within 
themselves those of result and vice versa (see § 139, 43 sq. p. 23858q., 50 
Rem. p. 244), so eis with the Infin. can be employed in stating the 
result, i.e. the designed consequence, accordingly for adore tta 
ut; hence it occurs sometimes as a variant in the oldest mss. instead 
of that final dore (§ 139, 50 p. 243). In this sense many passages are 
to be taken; as, Rom. i. 20 ra dopara atrod rots rompacw voovpeva 
xaQoparat ..., €is To elvat avrovs dvazroAcynrovs ;' see besides vi. 12; 
vii. 4, 5; 2 Cor. i. 4; viii. 6; Heb. xi. 8, ete. 

3) it frequently stands also where ordinary usage would have been 228 
satisfied with the simple Infinitive (with or without the Art.), 
and in particular for the Infin. (Pres. or) Future after predicates 
whose signification looks forward, such as Sdcva, detoOa, epwray, 
paprupev (obtestart) etc., and which for the same reason admit also of 
the construction with iva (§ 139, 42 p. 237) ; as, Rom. xv. 16 da rv 
xdpw rv Sobetody por, eis ro elvai pe Aacroupyov "Inoov Xpuwrov, 1 Thess. 
ii. 12 paprvpovpevos eis TO weptrrarety tpads afiws Tov Ged, iii. 10 dedpevoe 
eis 70 ety tpav 1d rpdcwrov, Phil. i. 23 rv éerbupiay exwv cis rd dvadv- 
cat kat civ Xpwore elvat, 2 Thess. ii. 2 épwraipev tpas els 7d py Taxéws 
carevPrvas dyads ... pdt OpoetcOar, 6 viv ro xar€yxov oidate, els 7d dtroKa- 
AvdOyjvat airov; naturally connected with this use stands 

4) the epexegetic Infin. with eis ro (tn respect to, to (the intent 
that), with which is to be compared the Infin. with rov in 14 p. 268) ; 
as, 1 Thess. iv. 9 Oeodidaxrot éore eis 76 dyarav aGAAnAovs, Rom. iii. 26 
mpos THY évoegy THs Sucatocvys avrod, els TO elvat avrov dSixatoy ete., viii. 
29; 2 Thess. i. 5 &derypa tris Sucaias xpicews ... eis TO xatafiwOyvar tpas 
etc., Jas. i. 19 ruyis eis rd dxotoat, Bpadis eis TO AaARoa, Rom. xii. 3 
povety eis TO Gwhpoveiy, 1 Cor. viii. 10, etc. In these cases we likewise 
put either simply the Infin. with ¢o, or the Conjunction that. 

pera only with the Accusative, and always in a temporal force { 
(after, after that), as often in Greek authors also; as, Heb. x. 15, 26; 
Matt. xxvi. 32; Mark i. 14; Luke, Acts, ete. 

mpo tov followed by the Infin. — likewise only in a temporal 
reference — serves frequently as a periphrasis for the conjunction mp iy 
with the Infin. (hence after positive sentences) and is interchanged 
with it: Matt. vi.8; Luke ii. 21; xxii. 15; John i. 49; xvii. 5; xiii. 


1 That in this passage interpreters have at all periods, even the most recent, 
diverged in two just opposite directions, the ecbatic and the final, is one proof 
more that the two relations (as so often with Iva and Seve) lie uadistinguished 
side by side. 

84 
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19 xpd rod yevéoOar (for which in xiv. 29 xpiv yevéoOar), Acts xxiii. 15; 
Gal. ii. 12, ete. 

awpos, used only with the Accusative, means in accordance with its 
original signification primarily with reference to the fact that etc., as 
Luke xviii. 1 Aeyey rapaBoAny avrois zpos to Sety wavrore Tpocedyer Oar, 
A€ywv etc., Matt. xxvi. 12 rotro éroinoey mpos 76 évraduaoa pe; then, 
and interchangeably with eis (even in the variants, as Jas. iii. 3), in 
a final signification: Mark xiii. 22; Eph. vi. 11. 

Of the other (improper) prepositions, we find used in this way 
etvexey, (for which commonly the simple Genitive appears) but once: 
2 Cor. vii. 12, on account of the preceding civexey; and éws, also but 
once: Acts viii. 40. 


Tue INFINITIVE WITH Tod IN THE N. T. 
B. § 140, NN. 10, 11; H. § 781; C. § 664d.; D. p. 480; J. §§ 492, 678 b.; G. §§ 948. 
This form of expression, which in the earlier Greek writers 
is on the whole pretty rare but in later writers becomes more 


229 and more frequent, belongs to those constructions of which the 


13 


language as well of the Old T. as of the New is especially fond 
of availing itself; and which, since the limits of its employment 
were materially enlarged, contributes much to the peculiar 
complexion of the biblical diction. Hence, it is necessary to 
give here a connected exposition of the entire usage. 

The general use of the expression, however, does not prevent the 
existence of a great diversity in this respect among individual 
N. T. writers. John in consequence of his decided predilection for iva 
(§ 139, 40 p. 236) makes no more use of this construction than of eés 
76 (10 above, p. 264) either in his Gospel or his Epistles. Matthew 
uses it often, but Luke the most frequently and with the most varied 
application (twenty-five times in the Gospel and perhaps about as often 
in the Acts). In Paul’s and the other Epp. it recedes somewhat 
before the other and similar construction with eis ro. In Mark and 
the Rev. we are almost in doubt whether it occurs. Cf. in general on 
this subject the extended discussions in Winer, p. 324 sqq. (304 sqq.), 
and Fritzsche, Com. on Matt. Excurs. II. p. 843 sq. 

The construction is founded, as its external form shows, in a 
Genitive relation; and hence must be understood and ex- 
plained from the nature of this case. To facilitate our review 
of the instances that occur, we will distribute them into the 
following classes: I. those in which the Infin. with tod is 
governed immediately by some word contained in the leading 
clause, — which is either a) a Substantive, or b) an Adjective, 
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orc) a Verb; II. those in which the Infin. with rod stands 
more by itself, constituting a clause independent of the leading 
clause so far as the case is concerned. 

I. The Infinitive with rod stands in immediate dependence 
on aterm which is contained in the leading clause, and ex- 
presses an incomplete thought, to which it stands in the 
same relation as the Infin. expletivus in 3 p. 259, above: that 
is to say, it contains the necessary complement, generally in a 
final sense, of that incomplete idea. Cf. the similar construc- . 
tions with es ro in 10, 3) p. 265, and with #a in § 189, 41 sqq. 
pp. 236 sqq. 

In accordance with the general rules respecting the Genitive 
(B. § 132, 1 and 7) this Infinitive is dependent 

a) On a Substantive. 

We should much mistake the nature of most of the clauses falling 
under this head, were we to regard the Infin. with rov (after the fashion 
of the Lat. gerund in -d) as a Gen. dependent on a noun in such a 
way that the Infin. takes pretty nearly the place of an abstract sub- 
stantive in like relation, as ars scribends the art of writing. For the 
Greeks, with their copious store of abstract substantives, and the 
facility with which in case of necessity they could at any time form 236 
new ones, had almost no need of this mode of expression. On the 
contrary, the Infin. with rov retains its entire verbal nature and 
force, so that it depends merely outwardly upon a substantive in 
the leading clause. This is evident, partly from the fact that it is often 
accompanied by its own Subject (in the Acc. according to the 
rules of § 141 pp. 272 sqq.), see the examples subjoined; and partly 
from the circumstance, that Latin writers in the extant cases either 
would not, or could not, have used their gerund in -d?, as Rom. xi. 8 
dowxev 6fOardpors tov py BrAérew xat Gra tov py dxovew, in Latin not 
oculos non videndi, aures non audiendi, but ad non videndum ete., or, 
as the Vulg. renders it, ut non videant,...audiant. It is uniformly 
necessary, therefore, to take the substantive on which the Infin. 
appears to depend and expand it, with a verb either present in the 
clause or to be supplied, into a verbal predicate idea, upon which the 
Infinitive adjunct, whether with its subject expressed or understood, 
is then made to depend, quite in the way in which in c) below it 
depends on verbs. For example, Luke i. 57 rj EXiwouBer éxAnobn 6 
xpovos Tou Texelv airynv not the time of her delivery was fully come, but 
the full time came that she should be delivered, cf. ii. 6; ii. 21 érAjoOy- 
gay npepas OxTw Tov mepirepecty airov Vulg. not literally, as it is in the 
habit of doing: circumcidendi eum, but (Passively, cf. the note below), 
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ut circumcideretur, xxii. 6 é{ijre evxaipiay rov mapadotva airuy (for 
which iva is used in the parallel passage Matt. xxvi. 16); Acts xiv. 
9 éxeu mist Tod cwhyva (Vulg. ut salvus fieret), xx. 3 éyévero youuyn 
(i.e. he resolved, hence the preceding Partic. woujoas in the Nom. con- 
strued ad synesin according to § 144, 13 b) p. 298) rov troorpéepew dia 
M., xxvii. 20 aepinpetro éAmis aca tov culerOar yuas, Rom. viii. 12 
Gperérar eopev (equiv. to ddeiAoper) tov Cyv etc., xv. 23 érerobiav exwv 
(equiv. to érirofav) rov éAGetv (cf. Phil. i. 23), 1 Cor. x. 13 romoe ryv 
éxBaow rov dvvacbat imeveyxety (Vulg. ut possitis sustinere), Heb. v. 12 
Lehm. xpeiay éxere tov didacKew tpads (personal object) rwa (subject 
Acc.) ra crotyeia (material object) ras dpyys etc." 1 Pet. iv. 17 6 
Katpos (sc. éoriv) tov dpgacGat 76 xplua (ut incipiat). The Infinitive 
alone often stands in the same circumstances (as may be seen from a 
comparison of the examples in 3 p. 259), and in point of fact in some 
instances the rov has now been expunged by the editors as a later 
addition, e.g Rev. ix. 10; xiv. 15, and probably also in 1 Cor. ix. 6 
Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. ; so cod. Sin.]. The instances which approximate 
most closely to the use of the Latin gerund in -d? are perhaps Luke x. 
19 d0wpe tyiv ryv eLovoiay rov wareiy éxavw chewy, 1 Cor. ix. 10 ér 
éeAridt Tov peréxev, although even these admit of being easily referred 
tu the above category. 
4 Remark. On the other hand, the Infin. with rov is often found also 
231 (quite in,accordance with the examples from classic authors given in 
B.§ 140 N.11) asan epexegetic addition to an abstract substan- 
tive, as though a verbal periphrasis and explanation of it (cf. 10, 4) 
p. 265): Rom. i. 24 rapédwxev airois ... eis dxaapciay rod arysaler Oar 
Ta owpara avtrav, 2 Cor. viii. 11 4 zpoOvpia tov OéAev, Phil. iii. 21 xara 
ray évépyeay Tov dSvvacbat airov etc., Luke xxi. 22 qucpar éxducnoews 
avrai eiow Tov tANoOjvat TavTa Ta yeypaypeéva, Acts ix. 15 oxedos éxAoyns 
éoriv pot otros tov Baotdcat To Gvopd prov, xiii. 47 (quotn.) réBexa ce 
eis pas EOvav tov elval oe cis owrnpiav etc. Only in this way is to be 
explained the construction (in other respects also quite anomalous) in 
Rev. xii. 7 éyévero woAenos ev to ovpavy, 0 MexyandA cai of dyyedos 
avrou Tov ToAEuy Tat pera Tou Spdxovros instead of the éroA€unoay of the 
Text. Recept., which aims to avoid the harshness, but falls into another 
mistake. The Nominative is used ad synesin with the Infin., since the 
latter takes the place,so to speak, of asubordinate clause with a finite verb. 


1 So according to Lchm.; and compare Dem. Lept. 40, where likewise three Accs. 
are united. The other construction, which Tdf. [so Treg.] follows: rot d8doxew 
duds, tlva Td ororxeia etc. differs but little in sense, and has the interpretation of 
Origen (d:3doxer@a:), the Vulg. (ut vos doceamini), the version in cod. Claromon- 
tan. (doceri vos) et al. in its favor. Since this construction also harmonizes with 
the genius of the language (cf. the example from Luke ii. 21 above, and § 140, 
8 p. 259 note) a decision is difficult, indeed from a grammatical point of 
view absolutely impossible. Sce Bleek. 
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b) On an Adjective contained in the leading clause. As 8 
a rule this also constitutes together with the copula the predi- 
cate of the clause, and the Infin. with rod contains the neces- 
sary complement. Yet, by virtue of the verbal nature inher- 
ing in Adjectives, they are also by themselves capable of this 
construction. 


The connection is the simplest when the Adjective already permits 
of itself the construction with the Genitive, as 1 Cor. xvi. 4 éay afcov 
7] TOU Kaye mopevecOa, Rom. vii. 3 éAevOépa éorivy dao Tov vopov, Tov py 
elvat airnv potyadiba; but it occurs also with other Adjectives, as Acts 
xxiii. 15 €rowot éopev rov dveActy avrov (cf. with this the Infin. alone in 
3 p. 259), Luke xvii. 1 dvévdexrov éorw tov py ew ra oxavdara, 
XXiv. 25 © dyoyrot cat Bpadeis rov murrevew (cf. the construction with 
«is ro in 10 p. 265). 

c) On a verbal idea contained in the leading clause. This &% 
is by far the most common use of the Infin. with tov. It is 
essentially identical with the two preceding constructions, and 
differs only externally in the circumstance that the governing 
predicate idea here is a verb, there a noun. Further: as in the 
construction with an Adjective, it is wholly a matter of indif- 
ference whether the verb is elsewhere construed with the 
Genitive or not; and that the Infin. with tod stands again 
in most evident analogy with the similar use of iva, eis ro with 
the Infin., and the Infin. alone, may be seen on comparing the 
respective sections. 

We will classify the examples under the following heads: 


a) the construction finds its (rather superficial) occasion in the cir- 
cumstance that the verb according to general usage is capable of being 
construed with the Genitive; as, Luke i. 9 &Aayev rot Oyuaoa (in 
connection with nouns, however, Aayxavew in the N.T. is construed 
only with the Accusative, see § 132, 8 p. 160 and cf. Bhdy. p. 176), 
Matt. xxi. 32 od perepeAnOyre rov mucrevoa aira, 2 Cor. i. 8 éfaropy- 
Onvas tov Cv. 

8) the construction takes place if the verbal idea is of a negative 
kind and intimates that something is to be avoided, averted etc., these 
predicates (according to B. § 132, 4) being likewise capable of taking 232 
the Gen. [Gen. of separation]. In this case, moreover, the negative 
p7 is as a rule also added to the Infin. (cf. § 148, 13 p. 355). Luke 
iv. 42 xaretxoy atrov rov py wopeverOas am aitav, xxiv. 16 of dfOaApot 
atrav éxparovvro rou py ércyvovas airov, Acts x. 47 pyre rd vdwp nwAvoas 
Suvarai rus rou py BarrurPjvas rovrous ; xiv. 18 xaréravoay rovs oxAous 
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rov uy Ovev, 1 Pet. iii. 10 (quotn.) ravodrw ry yAdocav é70 Kaxovd Kat 
XeiAQ Tov py AaAnoa SoAov, Acts xx. 20, 27 ovdév treorerAduny Tov py! 
avayyeiAat tyiv. The omission of py is decidedly contrary to the main 
usage and very rare: Rom. xv. 22 évexomropnv moAAdkts Tou €AGetv mpos 
Upas. 

y) after verbs of motion to indicate the purpose of the motion, 
alternating with the simple Infinitive (see 4 p. 261): Matt. xiii. 3; 
Luke viii. 5 é&jAOev 6 oreipwv rov o7eipat (but in Mark iv. 3, according 
to the recent editors, without rov), Luke xxiv. 29 eionAOev rod peivar 
aw airois, Heb. x. 7 (quotn.) yw Tov rotjoat 76 O€Anpua cov, Matt. iii. 
13 mapayiverat tov BarricGyvar ix atbrov, Luke v. 1 Lehm. éruxeiobar 
auTw tov axovew, Acts xviii. 10 éxeOnoerai cot rou xaxocal oe. 

5) also after other words signifying action, which need an 
additional statement to complete their thought in order to express the 
purpose or the result designed by the action: accordingly, for iva 
(which may be rendered in English that... should) after the predi- 
cates spoken of § 139, 41 sqq. pp. 236 sqq.; as, Jas. v. 17 rposnigaro row 
#1 Bpéfox (commonly iva), Acts xxi. 12 zapexaAotpev rov py dvaBatvew 
avrov eis ‘I. (commonly iva, érws, or the simple Infin.), xxiii. 20 owe- 
Gevro rov épwrycai ce (iva John ix. 22; Infin. alone Luke xxii. 5), xv. 
20 émorrethar airois tov dméxerOan ard tov ddoyyparuv (Infin. alone 
xxi. 25), Luke iv. 10 (quotn.) évreActrat atrots rot diapvAdfat ae. So, 
moreover, after zrocety (cf. iva § 139, 43 p. 238) Acts iii. 12, caravevew 
Luke v. 7, xptvew Acts xxvii. 1 (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 37 var.), ro mpoowrov 
éoryjpitev Luke ix. 51, diqvorgev rov vodv rov ovvévas (caused them to 
understand) xxiv. 45. In an exceptional way the Infin. with rot 
stands once after éyévero even: Acts x. 25 ws dé éyévero rov eiveADeiv 
rov IHérpov (so also Act. Barn. 7), for which elsewhere the simple 
Infin. is always used (§ 141, 6, c) p. 277). Cf. the Latin w¢ after 
Jit, ete. 

II. The other case — that in which the Infin. with rod stands 
after complete predicates (accordingly for ta in its proper 
signification, «n order that, eo consilio ut), so that it is to be 
regarded as an independent telic clause —is very common ; 
and finds adequate explanation in the general use of the Gen. 
(to express causal departure and direction upon, B. § 132, 8, 
9). Hence the assumption of an ellipsis (évexa, yapw) is 
superfluous. 

For examples see Matt. ii. 18; xi. 1; xxiv. 45; Luke i. 77, 
19; ii. 24,27; xii. 42 CTdf.); Acts iii. 2; vii. 19; xx. 30; 

1 Classic usage would have demanded in this case the double negative ph od, 
{because the Icading verb is itself negative, cf B. § 148 Note 6, 2) p. 427); G. p 198. 
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xxvi. 18; Rom. vi. 6; xi.10; Gal. iii.10; Phil. iii. 10; Heb. 
ai. 5. 

Rzmark. In the Sept. the use of the Infin. with rod occurs to a 283 
still greater extent almost. See a great number of examples (to be 
foind on almost every page) in Winer, p. 325 sq. (305). 


B. § 140, 7; H. § 784; C. § 670; D. § 626; J. $671; G. $101; W. 816 (296). 

Of the Infinitive instead of the Imperative, asit B 
is sometimes used in the classics, there is no single instance 
wholly unquestionable ; since everywhere the leading mark of 
this Infin., viz. the addition of the Subject in the Nominative, 
is wanting. The usage, too, is predominantly poetic (see the 
examples in the Gramms. lIl.c., and cf. Bhdy. p. 388). Hence 
it is more correct grammatically, to regard the Absolute 
{nfinitives which actually occur in this sense as resulting from 
an e liptical mode of expression ; and that is perfectly accor- 
dani with the unartificial and popular diction of the N.T. 


In explaining them we may assume an ellipsis of the simplest pre- 
dicate, perhaps Aéyw, for which analogous cases enough are to be found 
also in the N.T. writings; see §151, 24b) p. 394. This suggests 
itself most naturally, in fact necessarily, not only when the subject is 
at hand in the Accusative, as Tit. ii. 2 rpecBuras vnpariovs elvas, 
sepvous, TUdppovas etc. (see the analogous instances from classic authors, 
B. § 141, N. 6), but authenticates itself elsewhere also, as in the salutation 
xaipecv, by the accompanying Dative; see § 151, 24a) p. 394. The 
assumption of this ellipsis is amply sufficient in the remaining cases 
also, and the occasion of the ellipsis may always be discovered from 
the nature of the individual passage. Thus in Luke ix. 3 we are not 
to assume with many interpreters a variatio structurae in explaining 
the Infin. (uyre ... éxexv), — as if the beginning of the discourse after 
elev were direct, and then the words pyre dva dv0 yuravas exe depended 
_ again in indirect discourse upon elev, and subsequently in the follow- 
ing verse the discourse continued in the direct form again ; on the con- 
trary, the language is to be construed as flowing unbroken in a direct 
form,' and with éyev a predicate like Aéyw, the idea of which is easily 
suggested by the context, is to be supplied. The dependent negative 


1 Discourse springs far more naturally from the (unwonted) indirect form over 
into the almost uniformly employed direct form (sce § 151, 10. 11 p. 383 sq.) ; as 
ds the case in the very passage parallel to the above viz. Mark vi. 9. 
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(unre) was retained, because the Infin. éyew (not A€yw) is negatived, 
and owing to the Imperatival cast of the entire passage, which is. 
further continued in the following verses. Further, in Rom. xii. 15 
quite absolutely : yalpew pera yatpovrwr, xAaiew pera kAaovrwy. Here, 
ton Imperatives immediately precede, from which, since the connection. 
necessurily requires the Infinitives to be taken in an imperative force, 
a predicate like Aéyw (or even det) is to be supplied. In supplying 
some such term here we are the more justified as the entire passage is. 
conspicuous for its great laxity of structure (notice the Participial 
clauses that precede and follow, standing in like manner absolutely), 


234 merely giving the thoughts and leaving the grammatical connection of 


we 


them entirely to the reader. Cf. other passages of the sort under the 
head of Anacoluthon below, § 151, 12 p. 386. Finally, Phil. iii. 16: 
rAnv eis 3 épOacapev, TH aire orotxeiv occurs likewise between pure 
Imperatives, and Subjunctives in their stead; so that the apostle 
deemed the addition of a governing predicate to be no longer necessary 
for the understanding of his words. 


THE ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 
B. $141, 2; H. § 773; C. § 666; D. § 584; J. § 672; G. of. §§ 78. 106. 

It has often been remarked already that in the rather loose 
style of the N. T., notwithstanding great facility in handling 
this construction, the substituted conjunctions (671, tva) are 
far more frequent. And in particular, lengthy passages given 
an sermone obliquo no longer occur ; because in such cases the 
direct form of statement (preferred even in the briefest 
statements) takes its place; see especially § 139 E. pp. 233 sqq., 
and G. pp. 245sq. Not infrequently is a protracted oblique 
discourse avoided by a sudden transition into the form of direct 
discourse ; respecting this see in its place §151, 11 p. 385. 


John x. 36 affords an example of the great predilection for the 
direct form of statement; here, after Aéyere, the direct discourse con- 
sisting merely of a single word (GAacdypeis) comes in, although the 
subordinate clause which follows (6re efmov etc.) is construed as if 
due BrAaopypeiv preceded, and the fact too that the entire apodosis. 
begins with a Relative (Ov 6 zarnp iyiacev) would sooner lead us te 
expect the Infin. after A€yere; moreover, see i. 15 and other examples. 
in § 151, 1 d) p. 377, ani § 139, 51 p. 245. Further, under this head 
belongs the direct discou ‘se (current also in our colloquial speech) after 
verbs of asking, th: words of the asker himself being at once 
introduced (consequently in the Imperative) instead of the contents 
of the request in the Infinitive, as Luke xiv. 18 épwro oe, dye pe 
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mapytypevov, Phil. iv. 3; Acts xxi. 39 Séopai cov, éxitpepov por etc., 
Luke ix. 38 Lehm. déopai cov, éxiBAepov,' 1 Cor. iv. 16 rapaxade tpas, 
pupyrai pov yiveoOe. In narration, however, according to custom, 
another Aé€ywy is inserted before the direct request: Matt. vill. $1; 
xviii. 29; John iv. 31; Acts xvi. 15, ete. 


As a peculiarity in the use of this construction it is to be 8 
_ noticed, that the Infinitive in dependent discourse not only takes 
the place of the Indicative, but also of the Imperative (or 
Subjunctive), so far forth as it would have been employed in 
direct discourse ; and that consequently the simple Infinitive 
often includes the idea of obligation, necessity, or per- 
mission. This is the case especially after such predicates as 
contain a wish, request, or summons (dec Oat, evyeoOat, Trapa- 
xanelv, Tapaiveiv, évrédAdcoOan, etc.) ; but not infrequently also 
after Néyeww, enpvocerv, and the like, so far forth as they are 
used instead of the more expressive terms to command etc. 235 
(cf. §139, 42 note 1, p. 237); further, after the predicates to 
believe, to trust, in so far as the idea fo consider one’s self as 
authorized etc. is at the same time contained in them. On 
this usage, which belongs to classic Greek, cf. Bhdy. p. 371 
and the works there referred to. 


Although the Infinitive is used in this way not merely of what 
happens but of what ought to happen, yet we are not obliged on this 
account to supply deity in order to explain it, but the usage results 
solely from the general philological principle (see Kiihner on Xen. 
Mem. 2, 2, 1) that the Infinitive in itself is a verbal form without re- 
lation, and that it acquires in every case its more precise signification 
from the context. That sometimes (when the governing word is a 
general term, such as eireiv, rurrevecy) ambiguity is easily occasioned 
by this mode of expression cannot be denied; hence in such cases the 
decision rests wholly with the reader who carefully examines the con- 
text. A few examples of such Infinitives after less expressive pre- 
dicates, with or without a subject expressed, are the following: Rev. 
x. 9 aw7ndOa, A€ywv atta Sodvai por rd BiBrAapBuv, Acts xxi. 4 Aeyor 
to LlavAw py éreBaivew eis “TepoocAvpa, 21 A€ywr py mepitésvew adtors 
Ta Téxva poe trois eow repiraretv (cf. xv. 24 Grsb.), Rom. xiv. 2 ds 

1 It is surprising that Tdf. rejects this reading, in spite of its attestation by cod. 
Sin., and has adopted é#{BAeva: into his text. Nowhere in all Greek literature 
has a Middle form of éx:BAéww (except the Future) been preserved ; and even the 
Sept. has éx{SAefoyv more times than can be counted, never éxiBAeva. The 
reading ew:BdAeya (cod. Vat. etc.) is to be accented éx:Brdpa [so Treg.], and is 


#othing more than a (Grecizing) emendation of the Imperat. éx{BAepor. 
85 
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pev murreva payev ravra (deWette: essen zu diirfen, that he may eat), 
li. 21 6 anpiocowy pr KrAerrey, 6 A€ywv py pocxevery, 2 Cor. iv. 6 6 citwv 
ex oxorous his Adpiat, Eph. iv. 22 éidaxOyre drobécOar ipas ... Tov 
woaXawv avOpwrov. So also with the Infin. after dore, 2 Cor. ii. 7 dove 
padrov tpas yapicacOa xat rapaxadéca; the Infin. with rd, e.g. after 
xpivew 2 Cor. ii. 1; Rom. xiv. 13; and the Nom. with the Infin. 2 Cor. 
x. 2, etc. 
B. $141, N. 3; H. § 823; C. § 659 J. 898, 4. 

3 An analogous instance to that quoted (B. l.c.) from the Anab. (6, 4,. 
18) —in which the leading clause is attracted by a parenthetic 
verbum dicendi and passes over into a subordinate clause with ore — 
is found in Rom. iii. 8 cat (supply ri) xn, xabws pacty tives Has A€yetv,. 
OTe TomnTwpev Ta Kaka etc., Where according to our idiom ore is super- 


fluous. So likewise Ev. Nicod. 15,1 (cf.15, 5). Cf. § 139, 51 p. 243- 
and Meyer on Rom. l.c. 


B. §141,N.4; H. § 775; C. § 667; D. § 688; J. § 673. 

j The omission of the subject in the Infinitive clause when it 
is identical with that of the leading clause is commonly 
observed in the N.T. Yet deviations occur: the subject — 
and that, too, in the Accusative—being separately 
expressed again, 

a) after verba dicendi, especially in the 3d Pers. (in which 
case, according to §127, 14 p. 111sq., the full Reflexive 
form éavtoy -ouvs etc. is almost always chosen), but for the 
most part only when perspicuity and emphasis required the 
repetition ; 

b) in such Infinitive clauses as subjoin to the leading clause 
a temporal or causal limitation (§ 140, 9 sqq.), not so much for 

236 emphasis’ sake as by designating the particular subject to 
deprive the clauses of the universal character which they would 
otherwise have. 

Examples of a) after verba dicendi — in the 3d Pers. (like the 
Lat. se), Luke xx. 20 dméoretAav éeyxabérous troxptwwopévous éavrovs 
Sixatous elvat, xxiii. 2 A€yovra éavrov Xpiorov elvat, Acts v. 36 Oevdas 
A€ywv, elvat twa éavrov viii. 9; xxv. 4; Rev. ii. 2, 9; iii. 9; but 
avrov only in Acts xxv. 21 rov IlavAov émixadecapevov typynFivar avrov ; 
—in the 2d Pers. Eph. iv. 22 (see 2 above, p. 274) where the separ- 
ation of the dependent clause from its governing word (€diday@yre) by 
the parenthetic clause occasioned the repetition of the subject (tpuas), 
2 Cor. vii. 11 ovveorjcare éavrovs (see § 127, 15 p. 113) dyvors elvar, 
Heb. x. 34 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. Sin.] ywwoxovres exe éavrots xpetocora 
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Urapfy. In classic writers likewise cases of the kind are found, but 
on the whole far less frequently (see the Gramms. as above). 

b) in temporal etc. subordinate clauses (a use which in the Apoc- 
ryphal writings of the N.T. has become almost universal): Matt. xxvi. 
32; Mark xiv. 28 pera ro ¢yepOivai pe rpodgw tpas, Luke x. 35 éyw év 
TH emavépyerOai pe aTodwow Tot, XXii. 15 (éreHUuyoa) mpo rod pe rahe, 
John ii. 24 (ériorevey airov) da 10 adrov ywooxew wavras, Heb. vii. 24; 
2 Cor. ii. 13 (otx éoynxa) tw pn etpetv pe Titov. The case is different 
in Rom. xv. 16 where the leading subject governing the Infin. clause 
(eis ro elvad pe Aetrovpyov) is not éyw but Oeds (virtually contained in 
the Passive clause dofetcay io rod ect). Finally, with regard to the 
fact that in all these passages given under b) the Reflexive form 
which according to rule ought to have appeared has not been chosen, 
see what is said § 127, 13 p. 110. 

On the Acc. and Infin. in hortatory sentences see § 140, 18 p. 271. 


On THE CONSTRUCTION OF KeXcbety, AND SIMILAE WORDS, WITH THE INFIN. 


It has already been remarked, p. 237 note }, that ceXeveuv 8 
in the N.T. only admits of being construed with the Acc. and 
Infin., never of being connected with a resolved clause and 
the particle ta; and in this respect the language of the N.T. 
coincides with ordinary usage.! But the influence of the Latin 
use of jubere is unmistakable in this particular: that the 
Passive Infin. and Ace. is so often connected with «eXeveuw 
instead of the Active usual in ordinary Greek. 


As a rule, where nothing but the idea is required, the Aorist 
Pass. Infin. is chosen; as, Matt. xviii. 25 ékéXevoey atrov pana ... 
Kat adrodoGnvat, xiv. 9; xxvii. 58, 64 xéAevooy dodadicOjvas tov rdgov, 
Luke xviii. 40 éxéAevoey airév ayGjvas, Acts xii. 19; xxi. 33,34; xxv. 
21 (where the change from the Aor. Infin. to the Pres. Infin. is to be 
noticed, cf. xxv. 4) etc. It may be remarked further, that only 237 
Matthew and Luke employ xeAevew; but the other writers avail 
themselves uniformly of other verbs instead, as évréAAeo Oat, mapayyéA- 
New, xnpiocey, eireiy, and that, too, either followed by iva, according to 


1 Only in one passage, Matt. xv. 35, is the Dative given with Infin. following by 
a considerable number of M88. : éxéAevorey ros BxAos dvawecetv. This reading Tdf. 
eds. 2, 7 (even against the autherity of B and the express statement of Origen, 
which Lchm. [so Treg.] followed) has retained, out of regard for other ancient 
authorities (and especially the parallel passage Mark viii. 6), with Grsb. Rec. ete. 
(According to the concurrent testimony of codd. Vat. and Sin. however the pas- 
sage runs wal wapayyelAas Te SxAw dvareceiv ext Thy viv EAaBev; and Tdf. 
also has rightly adopted this reading in his 8th cd.) 
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§ 139, 42 p. 236 sq., or the Infinitive construction. But the same unclassic 
construction with the Aorist Pass. Infin. is found after these predi- 
cates also, in so far as they are intended to represent the precise idea 
of xeAevew; as, Mark v. 43 efrrev So6jva airg dayeiv, vi. 27 éwéragey 
dvexOjvat tiv Kepadryv avrov, Acts v. 21 awéoreay dyOyvat atrovs, XXVv. 
21 émexadecapevou tTHpnPjvas airov (see 4 p. 274), xxii. 24 elas paoriéw 
éverdlerOat airov, 1 Thess. v. 27 (évopxilw) avayvwoOnva ray érurroAny. 
To the scribes who wrote the ss. (especially D and B) the construc- 
tion still seemed rather strange, and hence they often emended it into 
the Infin. Active; see the variants on Mark v. 43; vi. 27; Acts 
xxii. 24. Hence it is very probable that in Mark viii. 7 elvev wapate- 
@jvac (Lchm.) is the original reading, — as cod. A actually gives aud 
the variant vrapa@jva: leads us to conjecture. The reading waparéva 
(Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; Treg.]), which again is supported particularly by B 
and D, might easily have arisen by correction owing to the similarity 
of form, but by its Present form does not agree well with the 
passage. The same remark holds of Mark x. 49 Lchm. elzev airov 
gwrvynFjvas; so not only by far the greater number of Mss. give the 
passage, but the Latin versions also render it, which they would not 
have done if the translators had had before them the other reading 
(pwvnoare airov, Tdf. [Treg.] after [a] B C). 


Om THE CONSTRUCTION OF éyévero FOLLOWED BY AN INFINITIVE AND A 
FinitE VERB. 


¢ | Aconspicuous peculiarity of the historical style in the N.T. 
(with the exception of John’s Gospel) is the frequent occur- 
rence of the Aoristic phrase cal éyévero or éyéveto 6é, by 
which the narrative of new events is announced, and at the same 
time connected with what precedes. It arose from the familiar 
Hebrew expression "tm, and passed over from the translation 
of the Seventy into the narrative language of the N.T. In 
the first three Gospels, almost without exception imme- 
diately after this formula a specification of time is sub- 
joined (likewise after the mode of Hebrew discourse): and that 
either by an adverbial phrase (év yd trav jwepov, we? tyépas 
tpeis etc.), or by a clause with ove (in Matt.) or ws (in Luke), 
or by a Genitive Absolute, but ordinarily by an Infinitive clause 
introduced with év (§ 140, 9 p. 264). The construction which 
then follows is of three forms; according as 

a) The occurrence itself (again after Hebrew precedent) is 
given ina Finite Verbconnected by «ai: as 

238 Mark ii. 15 xat éyévero (Tdf. [Treg.] yivera: without é& ro) & ra 
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«araxeicOas airoy ... kat moAAol TeAavat owwavéxewro 70 ‘Inood, cf. Luke 
v. 1,12; ix. 51; x. 38; xiv. 1; xvii.l1]; xix.15; xxiv. 4,15; Matt. 
ix. 10 kat éyévero adrod dvaxemévou, cat idov wodXdoi ... cvvavexewro, 
Luke ii. 15 wat éyévero, ds axndAOov ... Kat of dvOpwiroe elrov, v.17 «at 
€yévero ey pig Tov NMEpor, Kai avTos Av SiddoKwy, Kai joay etc., vil'. 1, 22. 
Somewhat different, and departing from the Heb. idiom, is Acta v. 7 
éyévero 5¢ bs apav tpidv Sudornpa Kai y yur?) cloner. Or 

b) The occurrence is given, indeed, in a Finite Verb, but 
without «ad. This is the most frequent construction. 


Matt. vii. 28 Kal éyévero, dre éréAecev 6 “Incods rovs Adyous Tovrous, 
éferAnooovro, cf. xi. 1; xiii. 53; xix. 1; xxvi. 1; Luke i. 23 nat éyé- 
vero, ws érAncOyoay ai nudpar ..., andre, cf. vs. 41; xi. 1; xix. 29; 
Mark i. 9 xat éyévero év éxeivais rats Hpeépaus, FAVE” ‘Inoois, cf. Luke i. 
59; ii. 1; ii. 46; vi. 12; vii. 11; ix. 37 eyévero S@ & rH Eft Hepa, 
xareAOovrw avrav, ovwyvrncey ait@ oxXos, cf. xi. 14; xx. 1; Mark iv. 
4 wai éyévero ev ro oreipen, & piv érecev ete. cf. Luke i. 8; ii. 6; viil. 
40; ix. 18, 33; xi. 1, 27; xvii. 14; xviii. 85; xxiv. 30,51. It is to 
be noticed, moreover, that in these sentences the predicate of the lead- 
ing clause almost always stands inthe first place, i.e. directly 
after the specification of time, except in Mark iv. 4; Luke xi. 27; 
xxiv. 30; xviii. 35; i. 8, where (but generally for perceptible reasons) 
this arrangement is departed from somewhat. Hence, in Luke ix. 57 
Lchm. the comma must be put after 66@; according to the reading of 
Tdf. [Treg., who omit éyévero] the passage does not belong under thi: 
aead. Or 


c) The occurrence stands (dependent on éyévero) in the 
Acc. with the Infin. The subsequent facts are then 
either subjoined in a finite verb, Mark ii. 23 nat éyévero wrapa- 
atropeverOas atrov Sua tev orropipwv, Kai HpEavro ot pabnrai etc. 
cf. Luke vi. 1, 6, or follow likewise in the Infinitive, Luxe iii. 
21, ef. xvi. 22. 


This mode of expression, as that which approximates most nearly to 
the genius of the Greek language, is employed almost always by Luke 
‘in the Acts, eg. xix. 1 éyévero 8 & 1@ tov ‘AToAAw elvar év KopivOy, 
TlatAov SteAOovra ... éAGetv, cf. ix. 37; xvi. 16; xxviii. 17,— he, 
besides, divesting the idiom more and more of its strictly Hebraistic 
complexion by omitting the clauses specifying time (so even in the 
‘Gospel, xvi. 22; further, Acts iv. 5; ix. 32,43; xiv. 1; xxviii. 8), or 
making them precede (ix. 3), and then by rendering éyévero itself 
dependent on a conjunction (e.g. xxi. 1 ws dé eyévero dvayPyvar quads 
etc..of. xxi. 5; xxvii. 44), and finally by connecting the Dative with 
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it (abrots xi. 26, poe xxii. 6). Cf. Credner, Einl. ins N. ‘I. p. 183. 
On the construction with rov and the Infin. see § 140, 16, 5) p. 270. 
Remark. Also the analogous formula used in the prophetical books. 
of the O.T. (mem, Sept. cat éorac followed by the Fut.) is found 
unaltered in the N. T., yet only in literal quotations, and always, 
as in the corresponding passages of the O. T., without a following xat ;. 
as, Acts ii. 17 éorar év rais éoydrais Hpepats, éexxe@ aro TOU mvEevpaTos 
etc. 21 xai éorat, was... cwOyoerar (cf. Rom. x. 13), Acts ili. 23 eoras 


939 8%, maga Yuy7... eforAcPpevOnoerac (a free quotation, after the Heb., 


1 


of Deut. xviii. 19), Rom. ix. 26 (quotn.). 


ATTRACTION IN CONNECTION WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
B, § 142, 2; H. § 774, 1.2.8; C. § 667; D. § 5888q.; J. § 6728q. 

The general rule that predicative and other declinable 
adjuncts (Participles, etc.) with the Infin. stand in the Nom- 
inative if the (omitted) Subject of the Infin. is identicat with 
that of the leading clause (daoxovtes eivat codot Rom. i. 22, 
éwaptupnOn elvau dixatos Heb. xi. 4), needs no further illustra- 
tion ; still less, the rule that such adjuncts stand in the Accu- 
sative when they refer to a preceding word in the same case 
(xaréxpwav avrov elvas Evoyoyv Oavdtov Mark xiv. 64). 

Of the more refined use of Attraction (which, however, was ofterm 
neglected even by the best Greek authors), by virtue of which predi- 
cative adjuncts with the Infin. referring toa Genitive or Dative 
in the leading clause are put in the same case (éfeort peor yevéo Oar evdat- 
prove etc.), no example can be adduced from the N. T. It occurs only 
occasionally in connection with subjoined Participial adjuncts, 
although even here the Accusative has become more usual. See on 
this in its place § 144, 20 b) p. 305. 


B. § 142, N. 2; H. § 774 8q.; C. § 667; D. cf. § 589; J. §§ 674. 676; G. cf. §93.N.2. 

Of the Impersonals zpére, tpoonxe, éeort, cvpBaivee and the like, 
w pémet (mpérov éoriv) occurs in four constructions: 1) as commonly 
with the Dative and the Infin. (Matt. iii. 15) or with the Infin. to be 
supplied, Tit. ii. 1 AdAee & mpére (sc. Aadciv) TH etc.; 2) with the 
Dative after mpére and a following Accusative adjunct with the 
Infin., see the example Heb. ii. 10 in § 144, 20 b) p. 306; 3) the 
Dative with mpérei is attracted by the following Infin. and as its Sub- 
ject passes over into the Accusative (Acc. and Infin.), 1 Cor. xi. 13 
mpeérov éoriv yuvaixa dxatdAvrrov mpocevyecOat; 4) in a personal con- 
struction, Heb. vii. 26 rototros nyuiv éexperey apyuepers. "Efeore 
(€fdv éorev) has as 3 rule the Dative and Infin.; Luke, however, also 
uses the Accus. and Infin. in vi. 4 ots ov« eeorw hayeiv, ef py povovs 
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tous lepets, and according to the best mss. [Sin. also] in xx. 22 
Taf. [Treg.]; the Acc. occurs, besides, several times as a variant in 
cod. B (Mark ii. 26 [so & also, and now Tdf.]), and in Origen. Both 
these constructions (with the Dat. and with the Acc.) occur also with 
éyevero in the Acts, see § 141, 6,c) p. 277. On the construction of 
Sei see § 131, 3 p. 147. | 


B. § 142, 8.4; H. § 775; C. § 667; J. § 672, 4. 

Examples of a Nominative adjunct with an Infin. used subtan- 3 
tively with the Article, or dependent on a Preposition, are extremely 
rare (because in sentences of this kind according to N. T. usage the 
Subject of the leading clause, if identical with that of the Infin., is re- 
peated, and then stands in the Acc. according to the rule § 141, 4, b) 

p- 274); as, 2 Cor. x. 2 déopac 5¢ 76 py tapwv Oappnoa etc. (see on 
this § 140, 8 p. 263. 

In clauses with dore and zpiv we find no example of the Nomina- 
tive and Infin. ; but only of the Infin. alone, hence without the repeti- 
tion of the Subject (Matt. xxvii. 1, etc.), and of the Acc. and Infin., 240 
but with a new Subject, Matt. i. 18, etc. 


B. § 142, N. 8; C. § 667; J. § 672, Obs. 1; 678, 28q. 

To such an example as izéoyero airos wouoew (in which airds is 4 
not the Subject, otherwise it would have been in the Acc., but only an 
attributive adjunct belonging to the omitted Subject of the Infin.) 
an analogous instance occurs in John vii. 4 ovdeis yap te év xpuTT@ 
mote kui Cyret avTos év wappyoia elva. For soall the editors (except- 

ing Lchm.) and the commentators read. But we cannot with many in- 
" terpreters regard airés as merely a resumption of the Subject; in such 
cases the language of the N. T. requires under all circumstances the 
Accusative (and that, too, of the Reflexive éavrov etc.). The examples 
quoted by Liicke (Com. Vol. IT. p. 190), viz. Matt. xii. 50; Mark xv. 
43, have no force in proof of the resumptive use of avros with an 
Infinitive; cf. on the other hand for the opposite use (of éavroy 
etc.) the examples cited in § 141, 4,a) p.274. On the contrary, airos 
here has its original signification se/f, and is nothing more than an 
attributive adjunct in the Nominative belonging to the omitted subject ; 
subjoined by the writer not for antithesis (to 7) or emphasis, but solely 
for perspicuity’s sake ; and hence ought not to receive much stress: 
and yet seeks himself to be mantfest.' Against the other reading airo 
(which rests, moreover, only on weak authority) Liicke declares him- 
self most positively, and with reason. According to it {yreiv, which 


1 For this interpretation see Kling in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1836, p. 153. Liicke 
did not assent to it, perhaps only because he objected to the too great prominence 
given to an antithesis. 
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everywhere else as an auxiliary verb is joined only to the simple Infin. 
and the Acc. of the Object, would be construed like a verbum sen- 
tiendi with the Infin. and the Acc. of the Subject; for this no pre- 
cedent can be found. That reading could only be justified if instead 
of elvas such a verb as rotjoa followed. 


RELATIVE SENTENCES. 
B. § 148; H. §§ 511 sqq. 807 8qq.; C. §§ 551 sqq. 562 a.; D. §§ 401 sq.; J. §§ 818 8q. 833 Obs. 2. 
1 As a special peculiarity in these sentences mention must first 
of all be made of an indubitable Hebraism which has passed 
over from the language of the Old Testament into certain parts 
of the New. 

The Seventy, in translating the original, very commonly im- 
itated the Hebrew mode of expressing the Relative (nea with a 
separated Personal pronoun following) in this way: to the 
Relative Pron., placed at the beginning of the Relative clause, 
they subjoined (but never immediately, and likewise only 
in the oblique cases as in Hebrew) the Pron. adres in the same 
case: e.g. the Acc. Lev. xvi. 32 dv dv yplowow avroy (irkdx), 

241 the Gen. Ruth iii. 2 od 75 peta Tov Kopaciwy abrod (mx with 
suffix following), the Dat. Neh. viii. 12 éy tots Xoyous, ols 
éyvwpicev avtois (omb=dx), 1 Kings xiii. 10 ev 77 086, 9 HAOev 
év aut? (Ma™ex); frequently also with the Preposition repeated 
and with Adverbs, as Ex. iv. 17; Lev. xi. 32, 34; Josh. xxiv. 
18, etc. In Greek authors a similar construction only, not the - 
same, is found; see Fritzsche ad Lucian. p. 109. 


In the N. T. the Hebraizing language of the Apocalypse most fre- 
quently employs this mode of expressing relation, and that without 
laying in the least any sort of emphasis thereby upon the pronominal 
adjunct ; as, iii. 8 Hv ovdets Svvarae kAeioat aityy, Vil. 2 ots éb00y adbrocs, 
9; xx. 8; xiii. 12; and likewise with the Relative adverb, dzov... 
éxet xii. 6 Tdf. [socod. Sin.], 14, d7ov ... é@ atiray xvii. 9. In uther 
writers it occurs only as a somewhat rare exception, e.g. Mark vii. 29, 
and probably rather in certain national sayings, as Matt. iii. 12; Luke 
ili. 16, 17; Mark i. 7, or in quotations from the O. T., as Acts xv. 17 
(ép' ods ... é adrovs), Rom. iii. 14 cod. B, 1 Pet. ii. 24 Taf. [a] of 
eee GUTOU. 

But the em phatic addition of avro rotro to 6 (quod tpsum) Gal. ii. 
10 (cf. Lucian. Abd. 6) does not belong here ; and auros in the Nom- 
inative can in Relative clauses have only the signification self: 1 Pet 
ii. 24. 
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B. §148,2; H. §508a.; C. § 496; J. § 818. 

The general rule, that in Relative clauses which refer back 3 
to the First or Second Person the verb must stand in the 
same Person, is not disregarded in the New Testament, (but 
commonly a Participle then takes the place of the Relative 
clause, sce § 144, 9, b) p. 294). Hence we find in John viii. 
40 advOpwrov ... 8s AeAaAN Ka, because avOpwrov is in apposi- 
tion with the we preceding. 

Rev. ii. 24 tyuiv b€ rots Aourois rots év Ovareipots, Ovot ovK Exovow etc. 
is, indeed, a deviation; but the construction is to be referred to the 
underlying simple thought, to those among you (rots Aotrois) who have 
not etc., hence to be explained as a constr. ad synesin. 


B. § 148, 4; H. §513b.; C. § 500; D. p. 862; J. § 821, 8. 

That the Relative (6s, dots) conforms in Gender to the 3 
Substantive of its own clause, instead of that of the preced- 
ing clause to which it strictly refers, is a very common con- 
struction in the N. T. also, as may be scen from the examples ; 
with which in general § 129, 6 p. 128, should be compared. 

Mark xv. 16 avAns 6 éorw mparrwpiov, Acts xvi. 12 Suriérmous, Fris 
éorivy tpwrn wos, Gal. iii. 16 owéppari, os éorw Xpwotos, Col. i. 27 Taf. 
and Eph. i. 14 Tdf. [Treg.] (where both readings, 6s [so a] and 6, are 
almost equally attested), vi. 17; iii. 13 (but in Col. iii. 5 ares probably 
refers only to wAeovefia), 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 John ii.8; Rev. iv. 5 Lchm. 
[Tdf. Sin.]}, v. 8 (if we refer af to Qvypiaparwv). This construction is 
in most cases more natural than the regular one; especially if the 
predicate in the Relative clause is a Personal pronoun, as 1 Cor. iii. 17. 


ConsTRUCTIO aD SYNESIN WITH THE RELATIVE. 242 
B. § 148, 5; H. § 523; C. § 499; D. p. 862; J. § 819. 

With the contents of this paragraph must be compared the 4 
detailed statements made previously : §§ 127, p. 105 sq. ; 123, 
p. 80; 129, p. 129sq. What was there said applies in general 
in its full extent to Relative sentences also. Referring, there- 
fore, as respects the general subject to those sections, we give 
here at once the examples relating to Relative sentences : 

a) The Relative in the Singular refers to an antecedent 
Plural ; as, 

Acts xxiv. 11 ov wAclous ciciy pot jpydpar Sudexa dd Fs (8c. Fyépas) 
dvéBnv; and there is no reason for explaining otherwise the Sing. in 
Phil. iii. 20: éy ovpavois trapyea, é€ ob (sc. otpayod) Kai cwrypa drrexde- 
xo<0a, — the license here is the more natural as the prece‘ling Plural 

86 
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is to be understood only as a Singular and the word (otpavds) is used 
indiscriminately in both numbers; see p. 24. 

b) The Relative in the Plural refers to a collective term 
in the Singular ; as, 

Luke vi. 17 mhijGos TON, Ob t BOchy Acts xv. 36 xara racav woNuy, év 
als etc., xxii. 5 wav 1d mpecBurépiov, map dv etc. But in Rom. vi. 21 
before a ots an idea like rovatra or rovovrous sc. xapzovs is to be sup- 
plied, according to § 127, 5 p. 100. 

c) The Relative accords with the natural Gender of its 
antecedent substantive (cf. § 123, 7 p. 80): — most frequently 
after réxvov, texvia, stands in the Masculine. 

Gal. iv. 19; John i. 138; 2John 1; Philem.10. Further, ra:dapcor 
év, ds John vi. 9, €vm ot Acts xv. 17; xxvi. 17, cf. Rom. ii. 14 8q., 
Onpiov és Rev. xiii. 14 (Ree. 6 [so cod. Sin. }), dvoyara ot iii. 4 (Lehm. 
[T.Tr.Sin.]@). Then in reference to the Person of Christ: xepaA7 os 
Col. ii. 19, and in the celebrated passage 1 Tim. iii. 16 according to 
the reading now (and indeed by Griesbach) received: puoryptov, 6s 
[so x] éfavepw6y etc.; see the commentaries on the passage, and cf. Col. 
i. 27; Eph. i. 14 in 3 p. 281. 

Remark. Under this head also must be brought the case, where the 
Relative, if referring to material or abstract objects, stands in the 
Neuter Plural instead of the Masc. or the Fem. (as in the case 
of the Demonstrative aira § 127, 8 p. 106), having less regard to the 
grammatical gender of the word, than to the general neuter idea (of 
things etc.) which it expresses ; cf. §129, 4 p.127. Thus in Acts xxiv. 
17 sq. Tdf. [eds. 2,7], the oldest mss. [Sin. also, followed by Lchm. 
Treg. and now Tdf.] give, indeed, éAenpoovvas omjowy Kat mpordopas, 
év als etc.; but this reading betrays more the correcting hand of the 
copyists than the common reading éy ols. 

d) The Relative refers to a noun which is only implied in 
the leading clause (cf. § 127, 8 p. 106). 

2 Pet. ili. 1 ravryy Sevrépay iptv ypadw émortodny, év als etc. where 
from devrépay émiotoAny the term “two letters” is to be educed; Phil. 
ii. 15 réxva Oeov pécov yeveds oxorsas, ev ols (avOpwrroes THs yev. oKoA.) 
etc. 

B. § 143, 6; H. §§ 248. 6258.; C. § 557; D. § 892; J. § 834. 


943 Relative clauses are naturally and originally subordinate or 


secondary clauses, and hence strictly ought always to append 
only subordinate thoughts immediately dependent on the 
leading clause, or adjuncts of individual members of it. But 
the influence of Latin upon the later Greek language is un- 
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mistakable, in the fact that Relative clauses so often either 
stand in Latin style quite at the beginning of a sentence, or 
serve as a continuation of the leading clause; yet in such a 
way that in both cases they contain leading thoughts, and 
thus assume the relation of co-ordinate leading clauses 
(hence és is equivalent to «at otros, et hic etc.). 

Yet this usage is employed less by those authors who wrote in the 
popular language, than by those who wrote a hiterary and periodic style. 
Hence this mode of expression, though originally the less idiomatic, is 
found most frequently of all in the writings of Luke, particularly in 
the Acts; often also in the Epistles, because these compositions strive 
aiter an extended periodic structure. This is less the case in the 
Evangelists, even in the discourses which occur there. <A portion of 
these clauses still evince their characteristic as subjoined leading 
clauses by inserting immediately after the Relative the additional con- 
nective xai (just as in the German sentence was er auch that). 

Examples are very numerous. a) Without «ad: John xix. 
17 (but not vi. 21 where eis Rv tm7jyov is a subordinate adjunct to 
yns), Acts v. 16, 36; vii. 20; ix. 85, 39; xi. 28; xiv. 8,9; xvii. 10; 
xxvi. 12 (év ols), 19 (d0ev quare), xxviii. 15; Gal. iv. 24, etc. On Acts 
xxiv. 14 see § 151, 10 p. 383; on Rom. xvi. 27 § 144, 7 p. 293. 

b) With caé: Luke x.30; Actsi.11; x. 39; xii. 4; xiii. 22; xxviii. 
10; Gal. ii. 10, etc. On Acts xxiv. 6 see §144,7 p. 293. Cf. also 
§ 149, 8f) p. 363. This combination is common in later authors. 


B. § 143, 7 b.; H. § 818 Rem. d.; C. § 562; J. § 838. 2. 

The usage that when two successive co-ordinate Relative 
clauses have one and the same antecedent the Demonstra- 
tive (avros) takes the place of the Relative in the second 
clause, harmonizes so closely with the character of the popular 
language (hence it is so frequent even in Homer) that in the 
N. T. also many examples of it are found, as Luke xvii. 31 
bs €orat él tov Swpatos Kal Ta okevn avTOD ev TH oiKia, mH 
xaraBato, cf. xili.4; John 1.33; Acts iil. 138 Tdf. [ed. 8 omits 
avrov, so X], 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 8, etc. 

A portion of these instances may be fitly traced also to the circum- 
stance that the N. T. writers were familiarized by the O. T. with sud- 
den transitions from relative, participial, and other subordinate clauses 
to leading clauses (in continuation of the subordinate clauses; cf. on 
the Hebrew, Gesen. Lehrg. 802), and hence often employed this 
construction of their own accord; see on this in its place § 151, 8 sq. 
p. 381 sq. 
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Remark. Also of the more delicate construction (cf. B. § 143, 8; 
J. § 825), when the case of the Demonstrative occurring in a closely 
244 connected subordinate clause following the Relative is assumed 
by the Relative, and, the Demonstrative being dropped, both clauses 
are thus blended externally into one (as ols édy tes dp equiv. to ot, éur 
Tis avrois Ow), an example occurs (so far as the great fluctuation of the 
MSS. permits us to discover the text) in Matt. vii. 9 Tdf. [ed. 7; ed. 8 
om. éav, 80 Treg. cod. Sin.]: ris €orw é& tpaov avOpwros, by éav airn- 
oe. (i.e. ds, éav avrov airnoe) 6 vios avrov dprov, py AGov émduce airy ; 
In this case we encounter the additional irregularity that the last 
clause, instead of continuing the Relative construction, passes over into 
a direct question introduced by py. Cf. the parallel passage from 
Luke in § 151,10 p. 384. According to the other reading (which drops 
édv) the Relative construction alluded to disappears. 


B. § 143, 12; H. § 809; C. § 5540.; D. p. 864; J. § 824, II. 


7 Examples of Relative clauses where the governing noun (or 
antecedent so-called) is incorporated into the Relative 
clause (but without the Article and not immediately after the 
Relative) are, Mark vi. 16 dy éym amexedhddica 'Iwdvyny, ottos 
nyépOn, Luke i. 4; xxiv. 1 dépovear & Hroipacay dpopata, John 
vi. 14, ete. On Phil. iii. 18; Philem. 10, etc. see § 123, 3 p. 
TT sq. 


Slightly anomalous is Acts xxi. 16 cvAOov ... dyovres rap’ @ gent- 
cOipev Mvacwvi tut Kurpiv, dpxaiw palyrn. According to the above 
rule this would express the following thought: a@yovres Mvacwva twa 
Kumpuv, tap © ferrPapev; 80 in fact it is understood by the Vulgate 
(which here is guided by a correct grammatical instinct) and several 
expositors. But the context and probable facts in the case stand 
opposed to this, and require the meaning (which Luther, de Wette, et al. 
express) who led us TO a certain Mnason etc. Many, among them 
Winer 214 (201), have accordingly explained the Dative Mvacwv as 
a species of local Dative, made it depend immediately on dyovres, and 
resolved it by apos Mvdcwva. Not only has this interpretation (as 
de Wette has remarked) its difficulty, but, apart from the rarity of such 
a Dative, the Greek would not be good; since in this case the words 
must of necessity have been arranged thus: dyovres (sc. 7uas) Mydowvi 
tut Kurpw, rap’ wetc. The position of the words, moreover, is the 
very thing which forces us to the only correct interpretation (proposed 
by Bornemann, Schol. in Luc. p. 177), according to which the words 
are indeed to be construed according to the above rule, but as follows: 
Gyovres (744s) rapa Mvdcwvd twa Kurpuyv, xap w etc. This gives, too, 
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the sense demanded by the majority of interpreters, and alone suited 
to the passage. The contraction of the two clauses into one is easily 
explicable, owing to the similarity of the two adjuncts (apa twa and 
wapa tive), and acquires still more grammatical probability if we sub- 
stitute in the first place mapa with the Dative. For this use of a Dat. 
dependent on a Preposition with a verb of motion is by no means 
unusual, and is found both in Greek authors and in the N. T.; see 
§ 147 under apd p. 339. The omission of the object jas, at which 245 
however no one would take offence, occasioned the erroneous assump- 
tion (early disseminated by the rendering of the Vulgate) that Mva- 
owve. was the object of dyovres. If this were what Luke had wanted to 
say, he would for perspicuity’s sake not only have placed Mvdowva in 
the Accusative immediately with dyovres, but probably also have 
subjoined a local specification, as éxetOev etc. 


ATTRACTION IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 
B, § 148, 18; H. § 808; C. § 6540. b.; D. § 402; J. § 892. 

Of the constructions pre-eminently peculiar to the Greek 8 
tongue, perhaps none became more the usage of all times and 
dialects, than that known under the name of Attraction in 
Relative sentences. It is so thoroughly rooted in the craving 
for external symmetry inborn in all native Greeks, and in the 
general propensity to subordinate grammatical precision of ex- 
pression to beauty of form, that it passed over also into the 
popular language and almost suppressed the regular form of 
expression. Hence numerous examples of it, moulded thor- 
oughly in the spirit of the best Greek prose, are found in all 
parts of the N. T.: — most frequently, again, in Luke, yet also 
not seldom in John and in the Epistles, less prominently in 
Matt., Mark, and the Revelation. In the Sept. also this con- 
struction is current (see e.g. Deut. xiv. 28; xv. 18; xvi. 2, 
5, 18, etc.). 

We will arrange the examples as follows (cf. B. l.c.): 

Ordinary examples of the Genitive (according to the model 
peradious air Tov airov obrep — instead of cvrep — éxets) : Matt. xviii. 
19; Luke v. 9 [Treg. and] B, xv. 16; John iv. 5, 14; vii. 39; xv. 


1 In fact examples are not wanting where the regular construction has been 
altered into the other by the copyists, or at least it is very doubtful which read- 
ing was the original one; see below, and the variants on Mark xiii. 19 (Lchm. 
[Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] $v), xiv. 72; John ii. 22 (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] 8y), 
iv. 5, 50 (Lehm. (Treg. Tdf.] 8v), vii. 39; Tit. iii. 5 (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. Sin.]} &), 
gev. i. 20(Lchm. [T. Tr. Sin.] ofs) ; cf. the note on 9 p. 286. 
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20; xxi. 10; Acts i. 1; iii. 21, 25; vii. 17, 45; ix. 36; x. 39; xxii. 
0; 1 Cor. vi. 19; 2 Cor. i. 6; x. 8; Eph. i. 8; Tit. iii. 6; Heb. ix. 
20 (quotn.), vi. 10; Jas. ii.5; 1 Pet. iv.11; 1 John ili. 24; Jude 15. 
Ordinary examples of the Dative (according to the model &@ 
mpooéeperat Tos pirots ols — instead of ovs — exe): Matt. xxiv. 50; 
Mark vii. 13; Luke ii. 20; v. 9; ix. 43; xii. 46; xxiv. 25; John 
xvii. 5, 11; Acts ii. 22; vii. 16: xvii. 31; xx. 38; 2 Cor. xii. 21; 
Eph. ii. 10; 2 Thess. i. 4; Rev. xviii. .6. 
It is to be noticed that in the majority of the passages referred to 


946 there is not the least fluctuation in the text; only cod. D has some- 


times (quite alone) the Accusative instead of the other two cases. 


B. § 148, 14; H. § 809; C. §553; D. p. 8648q.; J. § S241. 

The noun of the antecedent clause is incorporated into the 
Relative clause (but according to 7 p. 284 not placed imme- 
diately after the Relative) and assumes also the case of the 
Relative; as, 

Luke iii. 19 wept wavrwv dv éroinre wovnpav 6 ‘Hpwdns, xix. 37 epi 
mwacwv dv eldov Suvapewv, Rom. iv. 17 (see 11 p. 287). Similar is 2 Cor. 
X.13 xara TO pérpoy Tov Kavovos, ob evépurev Huy 6 Oeds pérpov, épixer Oat 
dxpt kai tpav (see de Wette). Here belongs also Acts xxv. 18 if we 
adopt [so Treg.] the text of B E etc. viz. wept of of xaryyopot ovdepniay 
airiay épepov, dv éyw irevoovv movnpov.! 


B. § 148, 15; H. § 810; C. §554.N.; J. § 822. 

The noun or pronoun (Tovrwy, Tovrots, etc.) in the antece- 
dent clause is wholly omitted so that the Relative stands quite 
alone in the case which properly does not belong to it, accord- 
ing to the example peuvnpévos ov Erpake (i.e. Tay mpayuatop, 
wv for & érpakte); also when dependent on a Preposition (cf. 
§ 127, 5 p. 104 sq.): un OopuBeire ef’ ols dv AEyw. 

Luke ix. 36 dmypyyeAay otdey dv éwpaxay, xxiii. 41 dua dv éxpafapey 


1 Whether the last word rovnpdy» or rovnpay, pronounced superfluous by 
many commentators (condemned also by Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] but given by the oldest 
mass. [N* wovnpd]) is to be admitted into the text, is a question on which textual 
criticism has probably yet to come to a decision. Grammatically viewed there is 
nothing against the addition in either form. But (in opposition to Meyer [?]) the 
preference is probably to be yielded to the reading wovnpdy (adopted by Lchm. 
[ T'df.]) as the less common, because here the change of rownpdy into xovnpay would 
take place even more easily than usual, owing to the position of the word; cf. the 
preceding note, p. 285. The meaning is: Among all the accusations which they 
brought forward, there was not, as I surmised, a bad one (they brought forward no bad 
one). Both the alteration of the word into soynpay and its omission (since it is 
contained by implication in dwevdouv) may very. easily have been the work of cor- 
recting copyists or commentators. 
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drokapBavopev, John vii. 31 wAciova onpeia.roinces Gv ovtos erotnoey, 
XVii. 9 (€pwrd) wept dv Sédwxds pot, Acts viii. 24; xxi. 19, 24 (arising 
from & xatyynvrac quae docentur), xxii. 15; xxv. 18 (see the note on 
9 p. 286); Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 1; 2 Cor. xii. 17; Eph. iii. 20; 
Heb. v. 8 guabev ad’ dv éxabev rv iraxonv, 2 Pet. ii. 12 é ols ayvoov- 
ow BrAyacdynpowres. Here belong also Acts xxvi. 22 (where the Par- 
ticiple too is drawn into the attraction; see § 144, 20 p. 3Ud), and 
xxvi. 16 respecting which see 11 below. 

All the examples quoted hitherto follow strictly the leading 11 
rule of attraction, viz. that the Relative if unattracted would 
have stood in the Accusative. Butso great was the fondness 
for this construction that it was employed also where, strictly, 
attraction was not grammatically admissible. For, since by 247 
means of it members belonging together could be so joined 
together as to blend into one externally rounded and recog- 
nizable whole, the N. T. writers were unwilling to be deprived 
of this advantage even in cases where strict usage was opposed 
to it. 

A portion of these cases may, to be sure, be referred to constructions 

with the Accus., as 2 Cor. i. 4 ris mapaxAjnoews 7s wapaxadovpeba, Eph. 
i. 6 Lchm. [Treg. Taf. a*] rijs xdpiros atrod fs exapitworev jpas, iv. 1 
THs KAnoews Hs exAnOyre (cf. 1 Kings viii. 29 ris tpooeryys ys Tpocedye 
tat), — all which are founded on the familiar construction treated of 
§131, 5 p. 148. More free, yet sustaining a certain analogy to the 
same usage, are Acts xxiv. 21 duvjs fs éxpaga (cf. Isa. vi. 4 ris Puwrys 
as éxéxpayov) and Jude 15 rav épywy doeBetas atrav av noéBnoay. But 
the following stand out of all analogy: 2 Thess. i. 4 OAiveow als 
avéxeoOe (see however § 132, 9 p. 161), Acts i. 22 éws ris quépas Fs 
avehnpgpbn (Vulg. gua adsumptus est), Rom. iv. 17 xarévavre od émt- 
orevoey Geov ante deum, cuit credidit (since in this sense rurrevew tiva is 
wholly contrary to usage; see § 133, 4 p. 173 8q.), 1 Tim. iv. 6 var., 
Acts xxvi. 16 pdprupa dy re eldes dv te 6POjoopal oor (quibus apparebo 
tibi). In this last passage the first clause av re eldes is perfectly reg- 
ular, but the second is drawn into the attraction manifestly only for 
symmetry’s sake, which is not readily sacrificed to grammatical strict- 
ness by a Greek writer (like Luke)'; cf. Jude 15. On Acts xiii. 89, 
however, see § 147, 30 p. 342. 


B. § 143, N.5; H. § 8lla.; C. §554d.; D. p. 864; J. § 822 Obs. 10. 
Relative Adverbs also sometimes undergo attraction. Examples 18 


1 The variation of cod. Vat. anc sundry versions (dp el[dés ue etc.) can only be 
founded in a misunderstanding of the passage (perhaps cf &» for és). 
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from the N.T. are Matt. xxv. 24, 26 ovvdyw ofev (equiv. to éxeiOer 
Grov) ov dSueaxopruva. Cf. with this § 127, 5 p. 105 and the similar 
kind of attraction in § 151, 2 p. 377. 


B. § 143, 17; H. §817; C. § 534c.; D. § 404; J. § 82. 

13 Of the so-called attractio inversa— (a species of anacoluthon 
where the antecedent is attracted by the Relative and takes its 
case; see the details in the general Grammars) —a few wholly 
unquestionable instances are found. 

Thus in the oft-repeated quotation from the O.T. (Ps. cxvii. 22} 

- ALOov Sv aredoxipacay of oixodopotvres, otros éyev7by etc. Matt. xxi. 

42, etc.; but in 1 Pet. ii. 7 Lchm. [Treg.] AcOus ov [Adov ov Tdf. x*]. 

Further, Luke i. 73 (dta0yxns), Opxov Sv dpooew xpos "AGpaap etc., 

1 Cor. x. 16 rov dproyv ov KrAapey, ovyt Kowwvia éoriv etc. On Acts 

x. 36 Tdf. [a=] see § 131, 13 p. 1538q. An antecedent general pro- 

nominal idea is likewise attracted by the Relative in Luke xii. 48 

wavti w €d00n ToArAU, TOAD LyrnPyoerae rap airov. Cf. here § 151, 

4p. 379. 
B. § 148, 19; H. cf. § 822; 853b.; 767; C. § 641; J. 836, 6.7; G. § 60. 

{4 A general Relative clause (és dv etc.) sometimes takes the place of 

248 a conditional clause with édv (also a species of anacoluthon) ; 

as, Matt. x. 14 ds av py béfyrar ipas..., ebepyopevor exrevdgare rov 

xovioprov etc., xxiii. 16, 18 ds av ducoy év r@ vag, oid& éorw. Cf. the 
opposite case in § 149, 6 p. 360. 


THe PaRTICIPLE. 
B. § 144; H. § 784D.; C. § 678; J. § 662; G. Chap. vi. 
| With respect to the use of Participles by the several N. T. 
writers a few general remarks must first be premised. As in 
course of time Infinitive constructions in the ancient languages 
were gradually resolved into conjunctional clauses (§ 141, 1 p. 
272), the like takes place also with the Participle. Every one 
conversant with Greek literature knows with what predilection 
in its classic period participial constructions are employed, and 
how the entire system of its structure of sentences depends in 
great part on the employment of these clauses. Yet the arti- 
ficial periodic structure produced by their aid is rather a pro- 
duct of the refined (rhetorical) literary language and re- 
mained pre-eminently a characteristic of it, while the plain 
popular language of all periods — (read the lively and circum- 
stantial descriptions, narratives, comparisons of Homer) — 
preferred, instead of lengthy and involved periods, to give, 
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a] 


father, the individual members as independent clauses with a 
finite verb, and to indicate the mode of their connection by 
some of the simplest particles. Since, moreover, this analytic 
mode of construction suited more the genius of Oriental ex- 
pression (and accordingly prevails in the books of the O. T.), 
it was natural that, particularly in the language of the 
Gospels marked especially by the national peculiarities 
(Luke’s not excepted, cf. § 141, 6 p. 276), the employment of 
participial constructions should noticeably recede before the 
construction by means of finite verbs, and that numerous com- 
binations by means of conjunctions (especially xa) are pre- 
ferred where the classic literary language would without doubt 
have availed itself of the construction with the Participle, or 
of other subordinate dependent clauses. 


The following passages will illustrate in general what has been said : 
Matt. vii. 27 xai xaréBy 7 Bpoyy wat 7APov of worapoi Kai éxvevoay ot 
avepor Kal mpocéxopay TH oikig éxetvyp, Kal erecev, kal Hy 7 Traots avTAS 
peyarn, Vill. 14-16 Kat €AOav 6 ‘Tnoois etc., Mark i. 12,13; Luke xviii. 
32-34 mapadoOycerat kat... dvartyceras* Kai airoi ovdéy rovtwy ov 249 
Kay, Kat Tv TO PHA TOUTO KEKpULpevoy GT aUTOV, Kai ovK éyivwoKoy Ta 
Aeydpeva, xix. 2,3 xati idov dvyp etc., John iv. 47-50; Matt. xxi. 46 
‘compared with the parallel passages, etc.; see also § 151, 31 p. 401. 
A multitude of similar examples may be adduced also from the Apoc- 
alypse. On the other hand, Luke in the Acts is removed the farthest 
from this form of narration ; the language of this book in its manner 
of employing participial constructions approximates quite conspicuously 
to the style of the classic Greek writers, and in passages reproduces 
completely the traits of the Greek mode of thought and expression 
(read in particular the speeches put into the mouth of the persons that 
make their appearance, e.g. of Peter in Chaps. ii. and iii., of Paul in 
Chaps. xvii. xxii. xxiv. xxvi., of Tertullus in Chap. xxiv.,in part also of 
Stephen in Chap. vii., or separate historical sections such as iv. 13-24; 
xvi. 18-23, 27; xix. 1-9; xxvii. 30, etc.). The Epistolary writings, 
particularly those of Paul, and still more the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
likewise frequently employ participles, since for the treatment of didac- 
‘tic and dogmatic material no forin of expression was better suited than 
the philosophic, finished, language of the learned Greeks of that day. 
Yet it is not to be denied, that in handling participial constructions 
classic dexterity in many respects fails the authors of these Epistles, 
and that their periods, on account of the very excess of participles, 
relative and other subordinate clauses, parentheses, and changes of 


structure, are often deficient in perspicuity and prepare grave difficul- 
87 
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ties for the interpreter; see, for example, the first chapters of the 
Epp. to the Ephesians and the Colossians. 

2 One mode of resolving a periodic combination of clauses. 
into juxtaposed independent clauses has already been spoken 
of (§ 189, 28 p. 226) in connection with hypothetic construc- 
tions. Far more extensive would a collection prove to be of 
those instances from all parts of the N. T. in which, instead 
of Participles (usual in the classic literary language) standing 
in some kind of temporal or causal relation to the leading 
clause, the finite verb is introduced, to which then the leading 
verb is subjoined by «az. 

Since an enumeration of all the passages of the sort belongs rather 
to a work on N.T. Rhetoric than to a Grammar, it may suffice to- 
illustrate the usage in separate characteristic examples: Matt. xviii. 
21 rocaxis dpapryaec eis eve 6 ddeAdds pov Kal ddyow aire; where 
certainly every native Greek would have written rw... duaprycarrt, 
since the first clause stands temporally in a subordinate rela- 
tion to the second ; Luke xxiv. 18 ob povos rapouets “IepovoaAnp Kat 
ovK Eyvus Ta yevopeva ev airy; John vii. 4 ovdeis ev xpuTTe@ Tt rote Kat 
{nret atros év rappyota elvat, vi. 50 otrds eorw 6 dpros..., wa tes && 
airot giyn Kat py amobary, iii. 19 atrn éoriv 7 Kpints, OTe TO Hus 
eAnAviev ... Kal iyatycay paddov oO oxotos H 70 das, Rom. x. 20: 
dmotoAug cat A€ye. Also with an adversative Particle: Rom. vi. 17 
xapis Tw Oew, ore Are SovAce THs Gpaptias, Urynxovoare dE etc. 

Here belongs, further, the juxtaposition of two Impera- 
tives of such a sort that the emphasis lies only on one of the 

950 commands given. This likewise is in accordance with a mode 
of popular speech (cf. the Latin divide et wmpera, i.e. divide if 
thou wilt conquer). 


Thus the frequent €pxov cat we (instead of the literary éAdwv ide or 
épxov iva idys) John i. 47; Rev. vi. 1, 5, 7, epevynoov wat ide John vii. 
52, still more plainly Eph. iv. 26 (quotn.) dpyi{eoOe xat pr dpapravere 
where it is impossible to understand the first command as direct (cf- 
Mehlh. Schema azo xowoi etc. 1833). Further, the combination of an 
Imperative with a following finite verb in the Future; as, epxecde 
kai oweoOe John i. 40 Tdf. [Treg.], airetre nat doOjcerar: xpovere Kat 
dvorynoeta Matt. vii. 7 (Luke xi. 9), dpare xat etpyoere Matt. xi. 29, etc. 


B. § 144, 1; C. cf. § 679; D. cf. §§ 420, 421 Obs. 5; J. cf. §§ 705, 2.4; 759 Obs. 4; W. 350sq 
(328 sq.). 


3 Participles take the place of subordinate clauses only. 
There are many passages, particularly in Paul’s Epistles, where 
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Farticiples appear to stand independently ; and hence it has 
been frequently asserted that in the N. T. even leading 
clauses are formed in Hebrew fashion (see Gesen. Lehrg. 
p. 791; Gr. §131, 2) by means of Participles. Such an as- 
sumption, however, would militate fundamentally with the 
genius of Greek (prose) usage ; (not even the Seventy take 
this liberty even where they had a Participle before them in 
the Original). The probability of this assertion, therefore, in 
Paul’s case must be disputed at the outset, since even from the 
most Hebraistic books of the N. T. no sure instance of such 
a usage can be brought :orward. It would be unreasonable 
likewise to wish to apply to the language of such a writer as 
Paul the isolated precedents extant in classic Greek poets 
and earlier prose authors (which, besides, are all capable of a 
proper explanation). On the contrary, all the examples 
adduced as of this class may be brought substantially under 
some one of the following heads : 

a) The Participle appears to stand independently in incom- 4 
plete citations from the O.T., or those quoted from 
memory. 

For instance: 1 Cor. iii. 19 6 dpavadpevos tots copois év rT} mavoup- 
yq airav. Here it is plain even from the Article that the Participle 
can only hold the place of a Subject, and consequently cannot pos- 
sibly itself be predicate (with éoriy understood), but a complete predi- 
cate (BovAny atrav éLéeornoe according to Job v. 13) is to be supplied, 
provided Paul designed to give a complete thought here where he was 
only concerned with the contents of the given words of the quotation ; 
cf. Heb. i. 7 (after Ps. civ.), Matt. ii. 18 (after Jer. xxxi.15). In this 
way we can explain, too, most simply the Participle d:dovs in Heb. viii. 
10 and x. 16, viz. as a quotation according to the Alexandrian text! 251 
from Jer. xxxi. (xxxviii.) 33. For to connect it grammatically with 
d:ayncopac is so harsh as to seem hardly conceivable, and the connection 
with ércypayw is prevented by xai. 

b) In proverbial phrases. 5 

These, as is well known, appear in all languages often as gram- 
matically incomplete sentences (see e.g. Matt. v. 38), since the supply 
of what is necessary to render the sentence grammatically complete is 


1 In cod. Vat. it is given completely 330s 360 etc. The quotations in the Ep. 
to the Heb., however, agree almost always with the text of the Alexandrian codex, 
(those in the Pauline Epistles more with the Vatican codex) ; see Bleek, Heb. Vol. 


Lp. 369 sqq. 
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made unconsciously and involuntarily by the hearer himself, and in 
all such quotations it is the sense only which is important, not the 
grammatical construction. E.g. 2 Pet. ii. 22 xvwv émutpepas éri ro 
ov éépapa: ts Aovoapery els kvAccpov BopPopov. 

6 c) The Participle is to have a finite verb supplied to it 
from the context, as was often the case also in Greek authors 
(see B. §151,IV.5, and compare the chapter on Ellipsis below, 
p. 890) ; and 

d) The Participle stands anacoluthically, the sentence for 
any reason (generally in consequence of parenthetic inser- 
tions) following another construction or even breaking off and 
remaining incomplete (cf. the chapter below on Anacoluthon, 
p. 378). 

To one of these last two heads are almost all Participles apparently 
standing absolutely to be referred, especially in Paul’s writings. But 
as respects the individual cases, especially if both modes of explana- 
tion appear to be grammatically admissible, the opinions of the most 
reputable interpreters are not infrequently divided. As the number 
of passages is very considerable; as, further, an evident struggling 
with expression has often interrupted the grammatical sequence of 
thought and forced it into the background, and the correct understand- 
ing of the several passages for the most part requires a student to 
enter somewhat thoroughly into the context, not only grammatically, 
but also doctrinally, historically, rhetorically: the grammarian must 
restrict himself, at least in ¢hzs connection, to establishing the existence 
of the two classes of cases described, and to illustrating their nature 
in a few prominent examples.! 

Examples of c) are, Rom. v. 10 8q. ef yap éyOpoi dvres etc. Here 
not only has xavywyevos been taken as a finite verb by many modern 
interpreters, but the variant xavywyeOa (as an ancient interpretation) 
is extant. Nevertheless the Part. must be regarded as a “ tardily sub- 
joined ” adjunct to cwfyodpuefa; see the comm. of Fritzsche, deWette, 

252 Meyer. 2 Cor. viii. 19 sq. ob povow 5é, dAAG Kal yeiporornbeis etec., a 
parenthetic clause (left at the same time incomplete) which, since it 
stands out of all construction, is to be completed with the aid of the 
preceding Relative clause as follows: who not only on this account 
(ev rp evayy. i.e. as a publisher of the gospel), but also as one chosen 
by the churches, 1s held tn respect; the oreAAdpevor following is 
connected again most simply with the leading predicate ovveréuwapev. 


1Qn account of their obvious structural difficulties, such sentences even in 
ancient times were forced to undergo attempts at emendation of all sorts ; see e.g. 
the various readings on Rom. v. 11; 2 Cor. viii. 21; Heb. vii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
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In the following verse (21), however, if with Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; not 8, 
‘Treg. cod. Sin.] we read zpuvoovpevot yap, we should be obliged again 
to take the participial clause parenthetically and supply with it such 
an idea as, J do this etc. (cf. § 151, 24 b) c) p.394sq.). Mark xii. 5 
where for ots péy Sépovres, ods 5& amoxtéwovres a predicate like they 
maltreated is to be derived from améxravay (cf. § 151, 23d) p. 392). 
See, besides, Heb. vii. 1-3 (according to the difficult reading [so 
too N], adopted by Lchm. [Treg.], 6s cvvavrycas etc., what is neces- 
sary to complete it grammatically being given in the second verse), 
1 Pet. ii. 18 (08 oixérat, troracccpevor etc.), iii. 1 (ai yuvatkes, brorac- 
oopevat etc.), 7 (ot avdpes, ovvorxovvres etc.) — with all which Parti- 
‘ciples the appropriate predicates are to be supplied from the context ; 
see the commentaries. Since such Participles absolute often cannot 
be otherwise translated than by finite verbs, too great compliance 
with our usage has led to the taking as leading clauses of yet many 
other Participles, the grammatical coherence of which either with 
preceding or following clauses has been satisfactorily proved by the 
more sharp and discriminating criticism of recent interpreters; see, 
for instance, 2 Cor. v. 12; Rom. xii. 6 (where before éxovres 5€ none 
of the larger marks of punctuation is to be placed), xiii. 11 (referring 
to vs. 8), Heb. xii. 15; 2 Pet. li. 1 (dpvovpevor, éxrayovres etc.), iii. 5 
(where the participial clause begins with é£ vdaros), etc. 

Examples of d) are, 2 Cor. v. 6 Oappotvres xai eidcres etc. Here 
' the Participles are anacoluthic; for after the parenthesis da miorews 
yap ete. the sentence, attracted by the predicate of the parenthesis 
and resuming the initial Qappotvres, takes another turn: Oappotpey de 
etc. In 2 Pet. i. 17 (AaBov yap mapa Oeod etc.) the construction is 
completely broken off with vs. 17; in vs. 18 a different construction 
follows, the subject changing or rather reverting to the preceding one 
(in vs. 16), and the grammatically incomplete thought which began 
‘with vs. 17 being incorporated as object (ravryv ryv duwvyy) into this 
following clause. John xiii. 1 (dyarynoas ... 7yarycev), where the 
sentence, begun with mpo dé ris Eopris etc., led astray by the intervening 
-d4yarnoas, suddenly passes over to a conclusion that does not correspond 
to the first participial clause (eidws etc.). In the following verse the 
interrupted sentence is not indeed grammatically completed, but con- 
tinued in the interrupted. narrative. In John vi. 22 Rec. the 
participial clause (idwy [Lchm. Tdf. Treg. eldov, cod. Sin. eidev] ore 
etc.) is taken up again in vs. 24 by ore otv eldev [cod. Sin. xai idovres 
Ort ete. |. Acts xxiv. 5 (etpovres yap etc.) where the discourse, 
instead of giving the leading clause belonging to the Participle, con- 
tinues in the 6th verse in a Relative construction, just as in Rom. xvi. 
25-27; (cf. the doxology in Act. Polycarp. 20, and the similar case 
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Acts xxiv. 18 in § 151, 10 p. 383). Rom. xv. 23 sq. Lehm. [Tdf- 
Treg. x*] (vwvi 5¢ pyxére etc.) where the participial clause ériroftay 
éxwv etc., owing to the parenthesis éA7ifw yap etc., is left unfinished,. 
and the discourse returns .n vs. 25 to the original wi dé of vs. 23,. 
see Lchm. vol. II. pref. p. ix, [and Tdf.’s note on vs. 24 in his ed.. 
8]; the addition éAcvooxar mpos twas appears to be (an emendation). 
of later origin. To be sure, on this method of explaining them, the 
sentences acquire for the most part a very irregular and anomalous. 

253 aspect. Yet compare the great multitude of similar changes in con- 
struction (a liberty of which the N. T. writers, and foremost among 
them Paul, made a very extensive use) with the Participle in 13 
p- 298 below, and in different connections § 151, 12 p. 386, § 123, 5 
p- 78. 

8 Remark. The former practice of construing even participial clauses 
which stand in indubitable connection with finite verbs as leading 
clauses, because, strictly taken, they contain not subordinate but rather 
co-ordinate adjuncts of the action expressed by the leading verb, rests. 
upon an oversight of the laws of the Greek language; e.g. Jas. 1i. 9: 
el 5& zpoowzoAnprreire, Guapriay épyalerGe, éXeyyopevoe bro TOU voLov 
ws mapaBarat; see also Luke iv. 15 (édivdaoxey... dofaLcpevos), Rom. 
iii. 24, etc. Modern exegesis has already shown sufficiently the error 
of such an interpretation. 


B, § 144, land N. 1; H. § 785; C. § 678; D. §§ 303b., 492; J. §§ 451. 695; G. § 108. 

9 Participles take the place in particular of Relative 
clauses; in which case the Participle as a rule has the 
Article before it, cf. §125, 8 Remark, p. 93. This is, to be 
sure, a general principle of the Greek language. But since 
the N. T. in employing it manifestly goes farther than the 
ordinary usage, we will here give a view of the cases by classi- 
fying them. The Participle stands in place of a Relative 
clause 


a) After a Substantive likewise rendered definite by the Art.; as, 
Jas. iii. 6 7) yAdooa xabiorara: éy Trois péAcow Nov, 7 oTAovca OXdov TO 
capa etc. Yet the substantive can also stand without an Art. in 
the cases specified § 125, 3 p. 92; proper names, too, as a rule then 
dispense with the article (cf. B. § 124, 3), as 1 Thess. i. 10 ‘Iyooty, rov 
puvopLevoy Gs. 

b) After Personal Pronouns, since they uniformly take the place 
of a definite substantive, as Rom. ix. 20 ot ris ef, 6 dvramoxpwwopevos,. 
xiv. 4; Jas. iv. 12 od ris ef, 6 xpivwv (for which in the passage from 
Jas. the Rec. Grsb. etc. have after several MSS. 3s xpives), Rem. viii. 
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4 éy npiy, rots weperarovow, Eph. i. 12, 19 yyas, ros rponAmuccras, Tovs. 
murrevovtas, 1 Cor. viii. 10 oé rov dyovra; rarely after the Demons. 
Pron. atrds in place of the 3d Pers., John i. 12 Swxev avrois efovciay ... 
TOLS TLOTEVOVCLY. 

c) Also when the (lst and 2d) Person is not expressed separately 
but contained in the verbal ending (on which cf. § 129, 18 p. 132), as 
Heb. iv. 3 cicepyopefa cis ray xardravow, of muoteicartes, Vi. 18 iva 
wapaxAnow éxwpev, of Karapvyovres, 1 John v. 13 (wy dxere aiwviov, of 
TUTTEVOVTES, 

d) In appositional adjuncts to the Vocative, for the same reason. 
See the examples of this in § 129 @, 6 p. 141. 

e) When the Participle takes the place of a Substantive, and 
accordingly stands alone without referring to an object expressly 
mentioned. Here the insertion of the article is required, inasmuch as 
in general, according to B. § 124, 1, the genus is designated (he 
who, such a one as); if, however, the Participle expresses indefinite 
individuals, or those for any reason not more closely designated, 
either ris, rwés is wont to stand with it, or it is used alone without 254 
an article. 

Examples of this very common usage are, Rom. iii. 11 Tdf. ovx 
éorw 6 ouviay, ovx éotw 6 éxlyrav Tov Geoy as it were, this class of men 
is not to be found among them; but in vs. 12 ov« éorw wow [Tdf. 6 
with a] (sc. ris) xpqoréryta, Matt. xxv. 29 7a exovre mavri SoOycerat: 
rou dé pi) Exovros, Kai 6 éxet apOnoerat am avrov, 2 Cor. xi. 4 ei 6 épydpevos 
aAAov “Incotv «npioce.' Without the article, Mark i. 3 gw) Bodv- 
ros év TH epypw, Rev. ii. 14 exes éxet xparodvras tHv bdaxnv Badadp, 
Rom. iii. 12; Matt. xxiv. 38. With ris, particularly in the periphrasis 
for a finite verb by means of the Participle with elvac (see 24 sqq. 
pp. 3808 sq.), as Mark xiv. 4 jody rwes dyavaxrovvres ete. 

f) Thus far the insertion of the article in the above cases is perfectly 
regular. But the N. T. departs somewhat from ordinary usage 
(although a few scattered examples are found in Greek authors also, 
see Bhdy. p. 3:8; Winer 110 (104)) in this respect, that even when 
the indefinite and general pronominal words (such as tis, dAAos, €érepos, 
woAAoi) are expressly inserted, the Participle can retain the article ; 
as, Gal. i. 7 twés eiow of tapdooovres tuas, Col. ii. 8 pry res dora 6 
ovAdayuryav (cf. Ignat. ad Eph. 8 pydepia eps 4 Svvayevn), Luke xviii. 9 
clrev pos Twas Tovs zeroHoras, see besides Jude 4 in § 125, 3 Rem. 

1 Even if the object which the writer has in mind in using the Participle is 
subsequently mentioned, the Participle must nevertheless first of all be so con- 
strued: for example, John v. 45 tora & xatryopey Suev, Mwioijs not, Moses is he 
who accuses you, but, there 1s one who accuses you, Moses. Cf. with this the case: 


where the Participle with the Art. takes the place of a Predicate, in $129, 1, b) 
p. 124. 
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p.93; Acts iv. 12 ovd€ yap dvopd éorww Erepov, 7d Sedopévov ev avOpurrots, 
John xii. 12 oxAos odds 6 éADdv cis tHV éoprnv, Mark xv. 41 dAAa 
woAAat ai dvaBaca, 2 John 7 wodAAoi wAavor éfpAOav . .. of xy Spodoyou- 
TES. To these add the other examples in § 125, 3 Rem. p. 93. in 
which the participle with the article is subjoined to an indefinite 
substantive or one standing in a predicative relation. In all these 
cases the article intimates that the Participle is an Adjectival 
adjunct (and consequently takes the place of a Relative clause), not 
a limitation pertaining to the verb (and so to be resolved by a Con- 
junction). Nevertheless the Greeks, however, would even then have 
preferred the Participle without the article, or a complete Relauve 
clause. 

Remark. On the practice of the Apocalypse to subjoin without 
alteration the Participle in the Nominative (as an apposition) to 
other Cases, see § 123, 5 p. 78. 


B. § 144, 3; H. § 789d.; C. §598b.; D. p.509; J. § 811, 8; G. §§ 108, N.1; 109, 5. 

The Future Participle (which, moreover, in the N. T. 
has become a rarity, e.g. with the Article, 7d ésopevov Luke 
xxii. 49, 6 mapadoowv John vi. 64, to yevnocpevov 1 Cor. xv. 
37, 7& AadAnOnoopueva Heb. iii. 5) is found as a substitute for a 
final clause only in the Acts: viii. 27; xxiv. 11(#A@ev etc.) wpoo- 
kuynowy, Xxiv. 17 moiujcwy, xxv. 13 domracopevot 3 and with as 
(to express the purpose as it exists in the mind of the subject, 
B. §144,N. 14; H. §795e.; C. §680; J. §701; G. §109,N. 
4) in the Ep. to the Heb. xiii. 17 dypumvotcw ... as Aodyov 
amroOwaovTes. 


255 Elsewhere to express the purpose the Infinitive is employed, or 


ii 


Conjunctions, even in passages where the use of the Participle would 
have been more convenient (see the examples in § 139, 47 p. 241 and 
cf. § 140, 4, 10, 13, 17),— or the Present Participle is used according 
to the following paragraph. 


B. §144, N. 4; H. § 789 Rem. g.; J. of. § 807. 

The Present Participle, besides its ordinary use to ex- 
press a continuing action and simultaneousness, expresses in 
the N. T. the following relations also: 


1) In connection with the article it is often used without any 
temporal reference, merely to present the idea of the verb either in the 
form of asubstantive or an adjective, in the same way that the 
Pres. Infinitive (yet in this case interchangeably with the Aorist) 
often serves to designate the verb’s idea as such. For example, 
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Eph. iv. 28 6 «Aérrwv pnxére xAerrérw, Matt. xxvii. 40 6 xaradvow ror 
vaov Kal... olxodopav, cacov aeautov, Rev. xx. 10 6 dudBodos 6 mAaviov 
airovs, 1 Thess. i. 10 “Incotv, rov pudpevov quads etc. Hence in John 
(vi. 33, 41, 50, 51) there is a difference between 6 dpros 6 xataBaivwr 
(a conception) and 6 dpros 6 xaraBas (with a temporal reference), see 
Liicke. 

2) Like the Indicative it often includes in itself the Future force, 
aud hence is used, especially in connection with as, even to express 
the end or object; see on both points § 137, 10,11 pp. 203 sqq. 
and 144, 22 p. 307. 

3) Like the Indicative (§ 137, 10c) p. 205) it is used also of the 
intention (de conatu): Matt. xxiii, 13 tpets rots eicepyopévous ovK 
ddiere eigeAOetv, Acts xxviii. 23 TlatAos éferiGero .. . reifwv avrovs rept 
tov Inoov (whereupon subsequently, ot pév éxeiGovro, of d¢ Ariarovy). 
So in the evangelic narrative Judas before executing the betrayal is 
almost always called 6 wapaddovs, e.g. Matt. xxvi. 25 (in Lat. versions 
gut traditurus erat), 46,48; Mark xiv. 42, 44; John xviii. 2, 5 etc.; 
but in reference to the betrayal as accomplished 6 wapadous, Matt. x. 4; 
xxvii. 8 Lchm. [Treg. ]. 


B. § 14,4; J. §706; W. §45,8 

In sentences which contain two or more Participial clauses, 18 
whether in immediate succession or separated by a finite verb, 
we find in general (even in those writers that rather rarely 
employ the Participial construction) the rule observed, that 
only co-ordinated Participles are connected by «ai or ré; 
as, Matt. iv. 23; xxvii. 48; xxviii. 12, etc. Otherwise, par- 
ticularly if the narrative advances from one fact to another by 
means of them, the Participles are placed side by side without 
any connective. 

Of this genuine classic usage a great mapy examples are still found: 
particularly in the Acts, as xxii. 26 dxovoas 6 éxarovrdpyyns mpooeABiv 
dmpyyerev Adywv, Xvi. 27 ov ras Oipas dvewypévas, oracdpevos pdyaipay 
npedAdev éavrov dvaipeiy, vouilwv etc., xxiv. 5, perhaps also xiii. 27 (if 
with Lchm., vol. II. Pref. p. viii, we expunge the «at before ras gwvas, 
since the passage in its extant form can hardly be defended gram- 
matically); but also in the Gospels, as Matt. iv. 18 xaradirov ri 
Nalane) éA\9av xar@xyncey etc., 24 (xpoojveyxay aire etc.), xxvi. 44 
(dpeis ... A€ywv), Mark v. 15 Oewpotow rov daponlopevov xabjpevov 
iparirpévov Kal cwppovorvra, 26 sq. (soAAd waJovca Kai Saravjcaca ... 
dxotcaca ... éMMorca), iii. 5; Luke vii. 37, etc.; and in the Epistles, 
as 1 Cor. xi. 4; 2 Tim. i. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 1, etc Sometimes the mss. 256 


vary, since there are cases enough where in point of fact both inter- 
88 
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pretations are admissible; see, for example, Matt. iit. 1sq. (chm. 
omits xai, Tdf. [ed.7] gives it [ed. 8 omits it, x0 cod. Sin.]), xxviii. 2, 
and elsewhere. 


B. § 144, N. 5; C. §§ 504b.; 659; J. §§ 707 eqq. 

The cases where Participles share in the so-called constructto 
ad synesin or sensum with respect to Genderand Number 
are already to be found in the exposition of this construction 
given § 129, 8 p. 129sq. It remains here to make mention 
of the instances where this construction occurs in reference to 
Case. These are all either anacoluthic, i.e. have arisen 
in consequence of a mental change of construction (cf. 7 above, 
p. 293), or to be explained by the fact that the Participle 
refers, not to the grammatical, but to the logical Subject 
of the leading clause. We will arrange the examples according 
to the Cases; yet it is to be noticed that here only those 
instances are considered where the Participle stands in the 
Nominative instead of another Case. For the instances of 
the Genitive and Accusative belong under the head of absolute 
cases, consequently to § 145, 6 p. 317. 

The Participle, then, (without the Article, cf. § 1238, 5 
p. 78) is found in the Nominative 


a) Where the precise grammatical counection requires the Gen- 
itive; these are pure instances of the second class, the Participle 
being referred to the logical, instead of the grammatical, subject of the 
preceding or following leading clause: Jude 16 ro oropa airov 
Aadet irépoyxa, Gavpalovres (equiv. to AaAovow etc.), Acts xix. 34 
émtyvovTes O€... pwr eyevero pia éx ravtwy (equiv. to wavres expagay). 
Further, see Col. ii. 2 (ai xapdiae airav, ovpBiBacbervres), 2 Cor. vii. 5 
(cap nov... OABopevor), ix.11 and 13 (wAouri{opevoe ... do€alovres, 
making reference to vss. 10 and 12); perhaps also Rev, v. 12 since 
A€yovres owing to the Gender can strictly speaking refer only to avrav 
(yet according to § 129, 8 b) p. 130 another mode of explanation is 
also admissible, which gives the same sense), 2 Cor. i. 7 (see Meyer). 
From the O. T. belongs under this head the frequently occurring 
P7pa Kupiov ... A€ywy, as in Gen. xv. 1; 1 Kings xvii. 8 (Al. text) ; 
1 Sam. xv. 10; 2 Sam. vii. 4, etc. 

b) Instead of the Dative, the construction taking a different turn, 
as Acts xx. 3 rotnoas pijvas tpeis ... eyevero youn tov trootpéepew 
(see § 140, 13 p. 268); or the Participle refers to the logical Subject 
of the leading clause, as Col. iii. 16 6 Adyos tov Xpirrod evoixeirw éy 
tpiy ... duddoxovres etc. (where we are not with Lchm. to assume a 
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parenthesis), Acts xv. 22sq. ofev rots droardAots ... ypdiavres. On 
the other hand, in Eph. iii. 18 the Participles may (with Lchm.) be 
suitably referred to the grammatical subject in éfuryvonre (see § 15], 
18 p. 389), and likewise in Phil. i. 30 éyovres together with wrvpopevoe 
etc. to orjxere. The first hand reading of cod. Vat., €xov, can hardly 
be founded in a mistake of the copyist, but looks like an emendation 
occasioned by the extremely great hyperbaton. 

c) Instead of the Accusative: — in every instance in consequence 
of a change of construction, as Mark ix. 20 idav aurdy, 7d zvedpa edOus 
é€omapagey airov, where the sentence, instead of continuing in the 
Passive, suddenly takes an Active turn, and hence the subject changes 
(cf. the similar examples in § 151, 10 p. 383) ; most naturally after an 
antecedent Acc. and Infin., since this construction easily and naturally 
changes in the mind, especially after parenthetic clauses, into a direct 257 
statement, as Eph. iv. 2 rapaxaA® tuas reperarnoas (equiv. to repirarn- 
are), dvexopevor etc., 2 Pet. iii. 3 (uvyoPnvat ... yerwoxorvres) and prob- 
ably also 1 Pet. ii. 11, where, however, several mss. even (see Tdf.’s 
crit. note) exhibit the alteration dwéyeo0e. 

RemaRK. The examples from the Revelation where the Participle 
stands in the Nominative (with or without the Article) and the con- 
- struction requires a different Case, have not been included here, 
because they in part may be referred to the observation in § 123, 5 p. 
78, in part are a consequence of the connection of clauses peculiar to 
that book, and spoken of § 151, 12 p. 386. 


B. § 144, 5 and N. 6; H. of. §§ 788. 801; C. §677e.f.; D. § 578; J. § 693; G. § 112, 2. 

The familiar Greek idiom, according to which what with us 14 
is a subordinate circumstance is expressed in Greek 
by the finite verb and the leading idea bya Participle 
dependent on that verb, has in the N. T. in the case of Aa» 
@avew and its associated verbs almost completely disappeared, 
only a few instances of it being adducible (almost exclusively 
from Luke and the Ep. to the Hebrews): Heb. xiii. 2 €\adov 
twes Eevicavres, Luke xxiii. 12 wpotmjpyov ev éyOpa dvres, 
Acts viii. 16 imrijpyov BeBarticpévot, xix. 36 xatectarpévor (cf. 
18 p. 304), Matt. xvii. 25 wpoépOacev adtov Aéywv. 

What elsewhere admits, with more or less plausibility, of being com- 
prised under this head (which, however, owes its establishment to 
our modern linguistic sense) restricts itself to the following: The 
idea again (rdAw) is sometimes given by Luke, after Hebrew prece- 
dent (see Gesen. Lex. sub 05, and Lehrgb. 824; Gr. § 139, 2 and 
3a.) or the Sept. (Gen. iv. 2; Ex. x. 28; xiv. 13 etc.), by rpogré- 
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Geobar but with an Infinitive following (cf. Ep. Clem. 1, 12),as Luke 
xx. 11,12 apoaéBero érepov répiar SovdAov (on the other hand in the 
parallel passage Mark xii. 4 waAw dwéoreAev; so the Seventy some- 
times render 50% by wad, as Gen. viii. 10), Acts xii. 3 pocéfero 
ovdAaBev rov Iléerpov; and vice versa (cf. the Homeric dAro Aa@ur), as 
mpoobeis elev rapuBoAnv Luke xix. 11. The idea continuing, per- 
sisting, Luke expresses by émepévw with the Participle (cf. John 
viii. 7), Acts xii. 16 éméuevey xpovwv, or od StaXreirw, Luke vii. 45, 
after the analogy of wavecOar (15 below). The expression éréAevey 
dtaracowy (Matt. xi. 1) also may be fitly translated by the adverb 
adequately, sufficiently. On OédAeyv followed by the Infin. see § 159, 8 
p. 375 ; cf. also 8 above, p. 294. 


B. § 144, 6; H. §§ 796 sq.; C. §677; D. §§ 591. 592; J. §§ 681 sqq.; G. § 113. 

18 On the other hand, the rule according to which certain 
verbal ideas, particularly those of internal and external per- 
ception, of learning, of ceasing, take after them their com- 
plementary clauses (which we as a rule express by the 
Infin. with fo or a clause with ¢hat) in the form of a Parti- 
ciple, is pretty accurately observed by the N.T. writers; only 
that in cases where both constructions, the Participle and the 
Infinitive, are admissible (e.g. with dxovew, edévar), they give 
the preference to the latter, but still more frequently introduce 
the complementary verbal idea as a subordinate clause, with a 
conjunction (672). 

258 The instances that occur, arranged according to Cases, are 
the following : 

a) The Participle in the Nominative. 

Thus with wavecOa Luke v. 4, frequently in the Acts, the Ep. to 
the Heb., and by Paul, see Wahl; with daivecOa: Matt. vi. 16, 18 
(but not Rom. vii. 13); with taapyxev (only by Luke and in the Epp., 
cf. 14 p. 299 and 18 p. 304); with «adds moety and ee mpdrrev 
Acts x. 33; Phil. iv. 14; 2 Pet. i. 19; 3 John 6; Acts xv.29. Fur- 
ther, ov tpépovow Bracdyportvres 2 Pet. ii. 10 (after the model of 
aioxuverGar), py eyxaxGpev TO Kadov mrotoivres (like ravecOar) Gal. vi. 9; 
2 Thess. iii. 13. On the other hand, with verbs of emotion, as 
éyaA\aoba (Acts xvi. 34), xaipey (John xx. 20; Phil. ii. 28), Parti- 
ciples stand in the ordinary participial relation, containing as they do 
the reason of the emotion. With edxapwrety the statement which 
gives the reason or the contents of the thankfulness is almost always 
introduced with érc; hence in 1 Cor. xiv. 18 the former reading AaAap 
(which arose from the omission of the connective) has now been 
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changed with reason into the Aado of the mss. [m also]. On 1 Tim. 
v. 13, see 17 p. 303.! 


b) The Participle in the Accusative, or construction of the 
Acc. with the Participle; this occurs most frequently with 
verbs of internal and external perception and of learning. 


Thus with d«ovew (see under c)), 6pav Mark i. 10; Acts viii. 23; 
Heb. ii. 8 etc., BAérev Matt. xv. 31, Mark, Luke, Acts, etc., Gewpety 
John vi. 19; x. 12, Acts, etc., ywwoxev Mark v. 30, Luke, Acts, Heb., 
but most frequently with dre? érioracOar Acts xxiv. 10 (xxvi. 3 var., on 
which see § 145, 6 p. 317), etpioxew very often, Matt. xx. 6; Rev. iii. 
2, etc., hence with the Pass. the Particip. is in the Nom. as Matt. i. 
18; Phil. iii. 9 etc. (cf. 18 p. 304), dporoyety 1 John iv. 2; 2 John 7. 
For the references in all these cases see the Lexicons. Other verbs 
which are frequently so construed in Greek authors, — e.g. besides 
eidévas (see note *), xalpew (see a)), the verba narrandi such as dy-, 
da, xarayyéANew, AaAciv (with the exception of Acts xxvi. 22, see 20 
below, p. 305), — are joined almost exclusively to or, more rarely to 
the Acc. with the Infin. 


c) The Participle in the Genitive, only with dcovecv. It & 
is necessary to bring together here into a single summary the 
diversified verbal constructions of this verb, just as in § 132, 

17 p. 165 sq. we exhibited its construction with nouns. 


Since according to p. 166 the Genitive with dxovew designates the 
person whose speech or sound is immediately perceived (instead of 
which, however, an abstract substantive indicating a sound often appears 
by metonymy), 

a) It can only be connected with the Genitive and Participle 259 
where an immediate hearing or perception occurs; and the Participle 
too must in every instance be the Present, owing to the simulta- 
neousness of the two actions of speaking (or sounding) and hearing. 
Examples are very numerous: with persons, Mark xii. 28; xiv. 58; 
Acts ii. 6, 11; vi. 11, 14; viii. 30 etc., Rev. vi. 3,5; viii. 13 etc., and 
with @wvys (instead of the person himself) Acts xi. 7; xxii. 7; Rev. 
xiv. 18; xvi. 1. 

On the other hand, the Accusative with dxovey designates simply 


1 On the pre-eminently Alexandrian use of edploxeoOa: with a Participle for elves 
with a Participle, which increased more and more as time went on, see Dind. in 
Stephanus’s Thesaurus sub voce, p. 2418. 

2 Its synonym e/3¢yac is never found with the Participle (yet cf. 18 p. 304), 
but always either with the Infin. (Luke iv. 41; 1 Pet. v. 9), or with Sr, or with an 
indirect question. In the last two cases the subject of the dependent clause often 
lingers as an object with the leading verb (according to § 151, 1 p. 877): old oe 
“be ef, &yvev oe Sr: ef, accordingly as if an incipient Participial or Infinitive clause. 
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the object of the perception. In construction with nouns alone, 
therefore, strictly speaking only a thing i.e. an abstract, such as Acyov, 
gwvyv,' can be joined to dxovew in the Accusative, see § 132, 17 and 
the note, p. 166. But if the object of the perception is expanded 
into an entire clause, dxovew acquires primarily the signification of 
mediate hearing, or internal perception (learning). Inasmuch as, 
further, the subject of this dependent clause (which morecver may he 
any term whatever, person or thiny) is attracted to dxovey as object, 
its predicate (if the clause is not dependent on a conjunction) passes 
over either 

8) iuto the Infinitive: Acc. and Infin.; or 

260 yy) into the Participle: Acc. and Particip. 

The difference between these two constructions is the general one 
(cf. B. p. 402 Note) viz. that the Infin. presents the idea of the verb 
indefinitely, while the Participle exhibits an action or state in a clear 
and definite relation to another ;—the Infin. names the action gen- 
erally, the Particip. describes it. Still it hardly allows itself to be 
reproduced by us in the translation, since we in both cases must em- 
ploy a resolved construction with the conjunction that. The construc- 


1 It makes no difficulty that a Present Participle can be added as an appo- 
sition to such an object-Accusative, as to any other substantive, without forming 
the construction of the Acc. with the Particip. which follows under y) below, in- 
asmuch as d«otvew retains its proper signification of to hear (not the secondary one 
of to learn, be informed). Several instances of this are actually extant: Acts ix 
4; xxvi. 14 (cf. Rev. v. 13) §xovrey gwvhy A€youcay etc. This is in sense hardly 
to be distingnished from ffxovcevy pwns Aeyovens (so, too, without a Part. axovers 
Adyous and Adyar, see p. 166), but yet taken closely is to be translated he heard a 
voice which said etc. Here comes into consideration a passage from Mark (v. 36, 
“locus perdifficilis,” Tdf.) : 6 3€ "Inoovs axoveas (Taf. | Treg. cod. Sin.] rapaxoveas) 
Tov Adyov Aaddupevow Adyar etc. This sentence, too, owing to the signification 
(to hear) cannot be brought under the following construction (y) of the Acc. with 
the Participle. But according to the analogy of the examples just mentioned 
there would result the rather incongruous sense, as he heard the word which or as tt 
was spoken,—a pleonasm hardly conceivable. For while in the other examples 
the addition A¢yovugay was necessary, owing to the direct discourse which follcwed 
and was immediately connected with it, in this case every occasion of the sort 
quite disappears. Less surprising and more natural would it be to take the Par- 
ticiple as a simple attributive adjunct to Adyor (just as we say, the spoken word). 
But then N.T. usage (which here can hardly be convicted of the slightest anomaly, 
see § 125, 1 p. 90) would demand the adjectival position, therefore cither rdv 
Adyor 7 dy AaA. Or Toy AGA. Adyov. The corruption of the passage is certainly very 
ancient, as the variants shew. But it is very significant that the Vatican codex 
actually exhibits the attributive position mentioned (roy Ady. rdv AaA.), and no. 
less important that cod. D and many (Old Lat.) versions wholly omit the com- 
pletely superfluous addition AaAovuevoy, but have instead simply rdv Adyow or Tov- 
tov toy Adyov. The original reading, as I think, has been preserved either in these 
last or in the position of the words in cod. Vat. 
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tion of the Acc. and Infinitive occurs only in John xii. 18 jxovoay 
Touro avrov meroinxévat, 1 Cor. xi. 18 dxovw cxicpata év ipiv trapyxey 3 
that of the Acc. and Participle is somewhat more frequent: Luke iv. 
23 doa Hxovoapev yevopeva eis Kad., Acts vii. 12 dxovoas dvra oiria eis 
Aty., 2 Thess. iii. 11; 3 John 4. The difference between these pas- 
sages and those with the Acc. and Participle in the preceding note is 
obvious: in those dxoveyv still has the signification to hear, here the 
mediate sense to learn ; in those only the Present Part. was used, after 
the style of the examples under a); in these any Participle whatever 
may be subjoined to the Acc., since the clauses are no longer contem- 
poraneous. 

5) Instead of the two preceding constructions the verbal forms are 
most commonly resolved into aclause with ore; of this examples 
are found everywhere, Matt. iv. 12 etc. Finally, 

e) As after every verbum sentiendi, an indirect question takes 
the place of the objective clause: Matt. xxi. 16. dxoves ri otros 
A€yovoty; 

That in the last two cases the subject of the subordinate clause can 
stand as the object of dxovew follows from § 151, 1 p. 376. 

REMARK. Only in a single passage does the Participle (after par 
Odvev) appear to be used in a way opposed to the genius of the language 
viz. 1 Tim. v. 13 dpa 8é xai dpyai pavOdvovew 7 eprep xo mevat tas oixias 
etc. According to the general rule, pavOdvw wy can only mean J per- 
ceive, notice, that Lam; on the other hand, the signification Jlearn 
to be belongs exclusively to the construction with the Infinitive, and 
indeed occurs just before (vs. 4): pavOavérwoay evoeBety Kai ... darode- 
ddvat. Now although the Infin. as a more general verbal form can take 
the place of the Participle (cf. B. p. 402 (465) note), yet the reverse 
is never the case. Nevertheless this Participle has been taken in 
this sense by the majority of translators (Vulg., Luther, de Wette) : 
they learn to go about etc. To avoid this grammatical error other 
methods of interpretation have been proposed by the interpreters. 
Sometimes pavOavey has been taken in the sense of to be accustomed, 
tn the habit of; this meaning, however, pavOdvew never has, at least in 
the Present, and even in the Preterite it would require in this sense 
the Infinitive, since a Greek could have had no other idea before his 
mind than to have learned. At other times dpyat has been rep- 
resented as the word immediately dependent on parvOavovow, so that 
by supplying the copula (elvac) it would mean, they learn to be idle etc. 
(Winer, Meyer [ie. Huther]). Against this supposition, however, 
there are — apart from the sense — most weighty objections, viz. 1) 
the position, according to which dpyai must imperatively be taken as 
an attribute of the subject; 2) the ellipsis of the Infin. elva, since 
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according to both general and N. T. usage (see 18 below) we are war- 
ranted in supplying only the Participle otea:, and the possibility of 
taking the passage in the way described is afforded only by the addi- 
tion of the Infin. elvac; 3) usage. For what is adduced from other 
writers as a warrant for it, proves on closer examination to be insuf- 
ficient. The reference to Plato, Euthyd. p. 276 (oi duadets dpa copot 
pavOavovac) is not in place, since there the (perfectly senseless) addi- 

261 tion codot has been discarded on Ms. authority, and the passage from 
Dio Chrys. (or. 55 p. 558 Swxparyns pév mais dy éudvOave ABofdos rn 
Tov marpos Té€xv Vv) is of quite another sort. Considering the textual 
certainty of the Participle in the above passage, and the employment 
— elsewhere so absolutely correct — of the Participle on the part of 
the N. T. writers, there is hardly any other choice left us than, accord- 
ing to Bengel’s proposal, to assume here that the mode of expres- 
sion is anacoluthic, so as to give rise to the meaning “discunt quae 
obeundo domos discuntur.” What they weptepyopevar ras oixias learn 
is sufficiently indicated, not grammatically indeed, but as respects the 
sense, by the following epithets dpyat, pAvapoi, mepiepyot, AaAovoat Ta 
Hn ovra; and the specific thought Bengel supplies (statum familarum 
curiose explorant), which perhaps as too gratuitous and far-fetched has 
damaged his interpretation somewhat, is not needed. 


B. § 144, N. 7; C. §677d.; J. § 682,83; G. § 118, N. 6. 

18 The omission of the Participle oy», dvra etc. in these 
complementary clauses is usual in the N. T. also, in fact rather 
more common than its insertion. Cf. 22 p. 308. 

Thus with dsareActy, Acts xxvii. 83 dotror duaredctre; with dai- 
vecOac, Matt. xxiii. 27, 28 galvovrac wpator, Sixasot, 2 Cor. xiii. 7; 
Rom. vii. 13; with ofa, Mark vi. 20 cidas airov dvdpa dyov; with 
dgdetvas (to leave) Luke x. 80 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf.] ddévres tytbavy ; 
and very often with evpioxecy, Luke ix.36; xxiii. 4,22; Acts v.10 etc., 
1 Cor. iv.2; Gal. ii. 17 ete., 2 Pet. iii. 14; Rev. ii. 2; v. 4 etc. (quite 
elliptical are Mark xiv. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 12). The omission is most 
natural with Urdpxecy, since this word as a synonym of elva already 
includes in itself av: Luke viii. 41; ix. 48; Acts ii. 30; xxi. 20 ete. 
See Wahl. 

B. § 144, N. 10; J. § 438 Obs. 

19 The phrase 6 cadovpevos, frequently employed in the writings of 
Luke (and a few times in the Rev. also), uniformly takes its proper 
position (Ptcp. between the Art. and Subst.) : 79 xaAoupévy oreipg (LK. 
i. 36), Zipwva rov xadr. (yAwryy (vi. 15), etc. (In Greek writers the 
appellation also intervenes between the Art. and the Participle; as, 
sav Sypwv KaAovpévwy, rois ‘Peirous xaAovpévous, Thuc. Xen.). On the 
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way in which the other N. T. authors express themselves, see § 129, 6 
p. 128. 
B. § 144,N. 12; C. § 657 d.; J. § 682, 6740q. 

The Participle also (in Greek authors frequently,in the N.T. 2 
rarely) suffers attraction. Three classes of cases occur. 
which rest, however, essentially on the same principle : 

a) The clause with the Participle is already, as a Relative 
clause, attracted ; cf. pp. 285 sqq. Then the Participle, which as 
respects its form belongs to the Relative (and which consequently 
had there been no attraction would have stood, like the Relative, 
in the Acc.), is changed with it into the same case. 

This case occurs in Acts xxvi. 22 ovddey éxrds A€ywr dv re of rpopyrat 
éAdAnoav peAXSvrwy yiverOas, arising from otdéy rovTwy & ... éAdAr- 
gav pédAdovra yiverOar — (a genuine classic example). Cf. § 123, 3 
p. (7. 

b) The Participle dependent on an Infin., if as a closer 
limitation of the same it ought, according to the general rule 
(B. §141, 1), to have stood in the Accusative, is attracted 
by a noun which stands in the leading clause (and which at 262 
the same time is the subject of the Participle), and assumes the 
case of this noun. 


This case is a legitimate extension of the familiar construction 
ear’ poe elvae evdaipove (B. § 142, 2). What the predicate adjective 
evdaiove undergoes here takes place also with entire participial clauses ; 
and as in this example both constructions are admissible (evéaiuove and 
-pova), 80 also in the N.T. And in fact the remark made above (cf. 
§ 142, 1 p. 278) that the N. T. likes to employ the regular and more 
simple construction with the Acc., while classic usage prefers the other 
case (as a rule the Dative), holds good here also. An evident in- 
stance of attraction is given in 2 Pet. ii. 21 xpetocov Hv adrois py ére- 
yrwxévat... 4 €rtyvovory emortpeya etc. (for which émeyvovras also 
might have stood). Further, in the Acts (the style of which harmo- 
izes most with this idiom) xv. 25 Lchm. [ Treg. | edofev nuiv ... éxrAefa- 
aevois wéuwar etc. (where Tdf. [so cod. Sin.] has preferred the other, 
just as good Greek, reading éxAefapeévouvs, which is given in vs, 22 
without var.), xxvii. 3 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] érérpewey (sc. 
wr) ... mopevHervte tvxe etc. (where Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] reads with the 
najority of more recent MSs. zropevOévra), xvi. 21 €On & od« eorw jpiv 
rapudéxeaOat ovdé mrovety ‘Pwpators otcw; see also the example from 
cxii. 17 in § 145, 2 p. 315. Elsewhere the Accusative is always 
ased: and that not only where the Dative in the leading clause is 


emitted (1 Pet. iv. 3), or where the Participle stands after the Infin 
89 
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(Acts xi. 12 Lchm. (Treg. Tdf-], xxvi. 20, cf. Matt. xviii. 8), but also 
where the Participle precedes, in which case the Greeks, owing to the 
proximity of the Participle to the noun in the leading clause, would 
certainly have preferred attraction ; as, Luke i. 73 sq. rov dotvac uw 
...- puvaGévras Aarpevew, Acts xxv. 27 dAoyov yap pot doxet wép~ 
wovTa... onpavatand especially Heb. ii. 10 érperey aire (sc. Ge), 
moAAols viovs eis dofay dyayovra tov apynyov...tedXewoa. The 
reader, therefore, here must not allow himself to be misled by the 
ordinary classic usage and refer dyayovra, owing to the identity of 
case, to the following dpyyyov (instead of to God, air). 


c) The Participle, although in signification belonging to the 
leading clause, is attracted by a different and nearer case 
(with which of course it must have the same subject) in a 
subordinate clause. 


This case occurs in Rev. xvii. 8 (OavpacOncovrat ot Karouotvres oy 
... BAerovrwy etc.) where BAérovres is manifestly a correction. Cf. 
§ 145, 1 sq. p. 314 and the use in B. § 141, N. 3. . 


B. § 144, 8 and N. 13; J. § 696, Obs. b; G. p. 218 sq. 

21 Particles are employed in connection with Participles. 
Thus in particular, after an antecedent participial clause,odtTws 
serves to resume the same in the leading clause; as, Acw& xx. 
11 avaBas S€ cai KAdaas ... ovTws €EHOev, xxvii. 17; cf. John 
iv. 6& Cf. §149, 1 p. 357. 


Of érera in the same sense there is but a single example (and that 
rejected by the modern editors): Mark vil. 5 (érera érepwrwow accord- 
ing to mavy MSs., see vs. 2). 

Of the usage (see B. p. 404 note) by which a Participle, rendered 
a substantive by means of the Article, is taken up again by an 
Adjective Pronoun (otros, €xetvos), there are many examples: 

963 Matt. xxiv. 13; Mark vii. 15, 20; Luke ix. 48; John i. 18; v. 11; 
vii. 18; Acts ii. 22; xvii. 6; xv. 38; Rom. xiv. 14; (on Mark xii. 
40 see § 123, 5 p. 79). All these examples are predominantly rhet- 
orical in their nature. The same thing happens often after substan- 
tives alone, and after Relative clauses, in order to bring the idea in the 
leading clause out again with a certain rhetorical emphasis, as John 
xii. 48; Rom. vii. 15, 19; ix. 6, 8 etc., and after the Infin. used sub- 
stantively,as Phil. i. 22 (see § 149, 8d) p. 362). The case is different 
with the pronoun atros. This, if it stands with the leading verb in 
the Nominative after a Participle, has its proper sense se/f. as 
1 Pet. v. 10; but if it stands in an oblique case its use is founded 
in the pleonastic style of the N. T. writers, which has been oftep 
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alluded to already (see § 130, 2 p. 142), and of which more will be 
said below, § 145, 2 p. 315 (cf. § 151, 4 and 5 p. 379 8q.). 


B. $144, N. 14; H. §§ 798, 705 €.; C. §§ 698 b.; 675 e.; 680; J. §§ 701 sqq.; G. $100 N. 4. 

No example occurs of the addition of the words dre, ola, %# 
olov to Participles where the latter specify an objective reason. 
On the other hand, the connection of @s with a Participle is 
very common. We will bring together the cases that occur 
under the three following heads: 

a) The participial limitation is to be conceived of as uttered 
from the mind of the speaking or acting subject, no matter 
whether the statement it contains rests on a matter of fact or 
merely on @ supposition, (quippe qui, as [Germ. als] one 
who ete.). 


For example, 1 Pet. ii. 18, 14 taoraynre ro Backed ds inrepéxovte ete. 
(subjective motive), Luke xvi. 1 dceBAnOn ads StacKxopri{wy ete. (state- 
ment of the people), 1 Cor. vii. 25 yrupny didwpe ws HAenpévos ete. 
(personal conviction), 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10 (general notion, which however 
is straightway corrected in the following clauses; cf. on the contrary 
the objective statements in vss. 3, 4), Rom. vi. 13; Ieb. xii. 27; xiii. 
3, etc. The understanding of such clauses is commonly facilitated by 
expanding them into participial clauses like eidores, vouiCovres, A€yovres 
ore followed by a finite verb (cf. Acts xxvii. 30 mpoddace ws pedAovran 
etc.). 

vu) The limitation rests on a comparison, whether with 
given or only supposed facts, objects, views, ( perinde ac, velut, 
quasi, tanquam, as [Germ. wie] one who etc.). 

For example, Acts iii. 12 nuiy ri drevigere, ws dia Suvapet rerounxoow 
etc., xxiii. 15 ws péAAovras Siaywwoxev (Vulg. tanqguam cognituri), 20; 
1 Cor. iv. 7 ri xavxaoa ws pn AaBwv (quasi non acceperis), v.3; 2 Cor. 
x. 14; Col. ii. 20; Heb. xi. 27, 

c) It contains, when the Participle stands in the Future, 
aotatement of purpose, uttered in the spirit of the acting 
or speaking subject. — 


This case occurs (since Future Participles are so rarely used, see 
10 p. 296) but once: Heb. xiii. 17 dypurvotcw as Adyov drodwaorrtes. 
But since the Present, both in the Indic. and in the Participle 
(according to 11 above p. 296, and § 137, 10. 11 pp. 203 sqq.), so 
often contains telic and other statements having reference to the 
future, we may unhesitatingly bring under this head also Rom. xv. 264 
15 éypawa iptv, ws EravaptpvynoKwy tas etc. 1 Thess. ii. 4 otrws 
Aadovpev, odx ws dvOpwros dpécxovres GANA Oe. 
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Rrmagk. It is to be noticed besides, that examp.es of the parti- 
cipial structure with ws are found in all four cases, and have been 
given above (on ws before the Gen. absol. see particularly § 145, 7 
p-318); further, that the Participle is sometimes to be supplied 
from the context, as Eph. vi. 7 per’ edvotas dovAevovres, as TH Kupiw Kat 
ovx avOpwros, Col. iii. 23; 1 Pet. iv. 11, ete.; but particularly, that 
according to N. T. usage (see 18 p. 304) the Participle wy, ovros etc. 
is regularly dropped, so that the (predicative or adverbial) adjunct 
thereto pertaining is left standing alone with ws: 1 Pet. ii. 12 xara- 
AaAotcw tov ds Kaxorowyv sc. ovrwy, Rom. xiii. 18 ws év yuepa (se. 
OvTes) EvoXNMOVWSs TepimaTnowper, John vii. 10 etc. See in general 
Wahl under as. 


B. § 144, N. 15; H. § 706 f.; C. §674f.; D. §§ 621. 622; J. § 697 d.; G. § 109, N. 5. 

%3 That Participles are to be taken ina restrictive sense (although) 
is sometimes indicated simply by the connection, as Matt. xxvi. 60 
ovx eUpov, ToAAGY TpoTeADovTwy WevdouapTipwy; but commonly by the 
addition of the particles xatrep and xairot, especially in the Ep. to the 
Heb. (iv. 3; v. 8; vii. 5, etc.). The anticipatory position of opws, 
which as respects the sense is not expected until later, occurs in 
1 Cor. xiv. 7 dpws ra axa gwvyv didovra, where a xaizep is to be 
derived from the duws for the Participle dwdovra, Gal. iii. 15 opus 


dvOpurov Kexupwpnévnv Sabyxyv ovdeis dOeret (where cpus is antithetic 
to the idea dvOpumov xex. daf.). 


CIRCUMLOCUTION FOR SIMPLE TENSE-FORMS BY MEANS OF THE PARTICIPLE 
; WITH elvas (ylver@Gar). 
B. § 144,9; H. § 797; C. § 679; J. § 375; W. p. 848 (826 sq.) 

& It has been remarked in general, that the farther ancient 
languages become removed from their origin, the more their 
formations both in the department of nouns and of verbs are 
gradually resolved into their component parts; accordingly 
we find periphrases (not only of unusual tenses and those 
difficult of formation, but also of very common tense-forms) 
by means of eivat (yiveoBar) and Participles becoming more 
and more common in the later language. To be sure,a similar 
periplirastic mode of expression is found at all periods, and in 
the best writers, both of poetry and of prose; since in many 
instances it is entitled to preference above the common mode. 
Yet even a superficial comparison shows that the above- 
named construction appears incomparably more frequently in 
the N. T. writings than elsewhere, indeed that it is of such 
prominence as to impart to individual portions of the N. T. a 
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certain distinctive character which distinguishes their style from 
others. As it would be uncritical and erroneous amid the 
innumerable phrases of the sort found in the N. T. to discern 
in all cases solely a periphrasis for a simple tense-form, so 
on the other hand it would be a false and fruitless endeavor 
to claim that in every single instance they differ syn- 
tactically from the simple tense. In our attempt now to 
classify the cases, regardless of the question whether a given 
construction is to be taken in the periphrastic or the proper 
sense (for a strict separation of them into these two classes 1s 
neither theoretically nor practically feasible), the number of 
examples is so copious that we must at the outset disclaim any 
attempt at completeness in details. We remark 

1) That only those passages can be taken into consideration 
where the Participle has no Article, since when connected 
with the Art. the Participle must at once be construed as 
standing by itself i.e. as a part of the sentence separate from 
the copula, whether it be as subject (arnOés dotw TO yuv0- 
pevov, Tis eotw oO Tapabidous ce, etc.), or as predicate noun 
{av el 6 epyopevos, tyeis core of AadodyTes, see § 129, 1 p. 
123 sq.), or as an attributive (odr0s dot 6 advOpwrros 6 SidacKwy 
etc.) ; and 

2) That a combination of the verb elvas (yiveoOar) with the 
anarthrous Participle in a periphrastic sense can only take 
place if the Participle is of the Present or the Perfect 
tense; since, as will appear from the exposition that follows, a 
circumlocution with the anarthrous Aorist Part. does not 
and cannot occur.! 


1 The correctness of this statement is at once apparent on a comparison of 
parallel passages. Thus the sentence tis pou {yaro; (Mark v. 30) cannot be 
resolved into tls Av apduevos, but can only te rendered rls (fv or dorw) 6 &Wd- 
wevos (Luke viii. 45); for rls cos lSanxer ryy etovolay ravrny (Matt. xxi. 23; 
Mark xi. 28) we find not rls érriv Sods wor, but rls dori 5 Sobs cor Thy efovclay 
‘rattny (Luke xx. 2); and for the Aorist i8dvres of uadntral hyavd«rnoay (Matt. 
Xxvi. 8) not foay ayavaxrhoayres, but only joay &yavaxrovvres (Mark xiv. 4). 
Accordingly, where the Aorist Part. occurs in connection with elya: it always 
has the article: oirds dori 5 pnéeis (Matt. iii. 3), b yerduevos dv 7H exxAnolg (Acts 
vii. 38), 6 wop@qoas (Acts ix. 21), 6 rapa rhy d3dv owapels (Matt. xiii. 19), 6 owelpas 
doriy 5 8idBodos (xiii. 39), tls dori 5 waicas oe (Matt. xxvi. 68; Luke xxii. 64) 
etc. Hence in Luke xxiii. 19, where the mss. are divided between qv BAnOels (Tdf. 
{Treg.]) and BeBAnuévos (Lchm.), from a grammatical point of view the second 
reading is certainly the preferable one; and its existence in the oldest Mss. proves 
at least that offence was early taken at the unusual character of the other verbal 


269 
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The combination, then, of the verb efvas with a Present or ® 

Perfect Part. without the article is employed 

266 a) If the writer wants to have the predicate of the sentence 

% taken more in a substantial and qualitative than in a 
verbal sense, i.e. if not the idea of the action expressed by the- 
verb as such —as it is contained in a finite verb — holds the 
place of the predicate, but the idea of the verb exhibited 
participially in the form of a noun (whether substantive or 
adjective). 

Thus the sentence dvaxpwoyueba, év rive otros céoworat (Acts iv. 9): 
plainly differs from ydpiré éore ceowopévor (Eph. ii. 5) in this: that. 
the predicate of the first is purely verbal (by what means he has been 
recovered), that of the other nominal (ye are recovered persons, saved 
ones). Further, John v. 7 dAAos po éuov xaraBaivee (comes down 
before me) is different from Jas. i. 17 wav dupyya réAcov dywhé éorw 
xaraBaivov (is one coming down from above, this is its attribute; cf. 
iii. 15 ovx éorw avwhev Kxarepyopern, eriyeros, Wuxexy etc.). The dis- 
tinction is the same when we say, the hairs of your head have been 
numbered (jpiOunvrac Luke xii. 7), and are (things) numbered (npiOun- 
pévar eiciv Matt. x. 30), or between J live (Co Rev. iii. 1) and J am 
living (i.e. the living one (av eius i. 18). 

Among the numerous examples of this sort we select — with the. 
Perfect Part., xexaAvppévos (hidden, dark), peperrwpévos (filled, 
full), werwpwpévos (hardened), yeyovus (old, natus, cf. p. 55 8.v.),. 
TeTeXeLWpevos, EVITyyEALoLEVOS, TytagLévus, drnAAoTpiwp€évos, NATUKGTES, ELC. 5. 
with the Present Part. zowtv xaprov, xapropopovpevoy of such a 
nature that tt bears fruit, fruitful), AXoyov €xov (rational), éxwv xrypara: 
wokAd (rich Matt. xix. 22; Mark x. 22, instead wrAovows ododpa in 
Luke xviii. 23), fv troraccdpevos (subject), tot evvowr, icf éfovciay 
éxwv, etc. In consequence of this adjectival nature of the Participles, 
they can occasionally with the aid of the Part. wy enter into a new 
participial formation, as Eph. iv. 18; Col. i. 21 dvres drpAAorpwwpevor, 
EO KOTLC LEVOL. 

%  ») Although the idea of duration resides in the simple 
tense-forms of the Present and Imperfect, it does not belong 
to them invariably,! but does to the periphrases with the 


form. But it is still more probable that both BAnOels and BeBAnuévos are later 
additions (hence the variation), and in point of fact cod Sin. omits both. 

On the periphrasis for the various tenses by means of elvya: and a Participle 
(particularly also with the doubtful or poetic Aorist Part.) see Dind. in Steph. 
Thesaur. sul eiul pp. 258, 259 ; Cobet, Nov. Lect. 307, 621; var. Lect. 322 ; Porson, 
Adv. 294 (260). 

1 Hence instead of the Moods of the Pres. (which, in contrast with the Moods 
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Participle and the Pres. or Imperf. of elvac; hence the latter 
are pre-eminently suited to denote continuous auctions 
or states. 

Accordingly éorws, mpoordexopuevos, tpordoxav eis, yivou ypryopay 
(Rev. iii. 2), qv mepafcouevos (Mark i. 13), foav ca wavros alvouwres 
kai evAoyouvres (Luke xxiv. 53) are more expressive than éorpxa, 
mpoodok®, ypyyope, érepafero, etc.; oav vnoreiovres (Mark ii. 18), 
KarnAevovres éouév (2 Cor. ii. 17) more emphatic than évjorevor, xamrn- 
Aevopev, etc. In the Future, which in its simple form does not 
discriminate between the two ideas of duration and instautaneousness, 
the periphrasis is the only expedient by which to express definitely 
the idea of duration. Thus everybody feels the difference between 
éoeoGe pecor'pevor (Matt. x. 22 etc.), doy owrav (Luke i. 20), dvOpwrovs 
éoy (wypav (Luke v. 10), ‘IepoveaAnp éoras rarovpévyn tro eOvav (Luke 
xxi. 24) and puonPnoecbe, fwypyoes, etc. Both species of Future are 
united in Mark xiii. 25 (€covras mimrovres ... carevfycovra). Also 
the Perfect Part. with évouac by no means always forms a periphrasis 
for the Futurum exactum, but on the contrary serves to transfer to 
the future as continuous the qualitative idea expressed by the Parti- 
ciple ; as, Matt. xvi. 19 & av dynos (Fut. exact.), éorar dedenévov, 6 ay 
Avoys, orate AeAvpevov (not, will have been bound, but will remain 
bound etc.), xviii. 18; Luke vi. 40, and in connection with the simple 
Future in Luke xii. 52. 

REMARK. It is not to be overlooked, that with many predicates in 
frequent use this mode of expressing continuance has become almost 
the established usage and suppressed the simple forms of the verbs. 
Thus the already mentioned use of 7v xaOnpevos for éxabyuny (see 
p. 56), yeypappeévov éoriv for the ordinary yéyparrar, 6 éorw Acyopevoy, 
peOepunvevdpevov, & éorw d&dArnyopovpeva, etc. Hence jv didackwr, jv 
(€yévero) xnpvcowv, Barrifwy, means simply he was teaching, preaching, 
baptizing, not he was a teacher, a baptizer etc., as may be seen from 
the additional adjuncts appended (e.g. the object, Matt. vii. 29; Mark 
1. 22; adverbial qualifications, Mark i. 39; John i. 26; iii. 23). 

c) In both the former cases (a) and b)) the emphasis always 
rests upon the Participle as the proper predicate, and elvas is 
simply a copula. But often it was of importance for the writer 
to give more prominence to the idea of being, existence, 
residing in the verb, than is done by the simple tense-form. 
This is accomplished likewise most naturally by joining the 
Participle to elvas (generally preceding). 
of the Aor., denote duration pre-eminently ; cf. p. 201) the periphrasis is manifestly 


avoided, indeed hardly occurs. Hence in Jas. ii. 15 Lchm. dev is certainly a 
Jater addition. 


26% 
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The Participle in such cases is either itself the subject of eivat, as 
Matt. xxiv. 38 joav év rats yuépas tpuryovres Kai wivovres, yapotvres «al 
éxyapifovres, Rom. ili. 12 od« €utw roy ypnorornta; or commonly 
an attributive to the expressed subject, as Acts xxv. 14 dvijp ris éorw 
karaAeXerpevos tro PyAtkos S€opuos, xxi. 23 eiaiy dvdpes réeacapes evyny 
éxovres. In particular, under this head belongs the popular (oriental) 
manner of narrating, as the narrator at the beginning of his narrative, 
or as often as a new person or object is introduced, by 
means of the Imperf. #v or jay lingers as it were a moment on the 
object which is to be discoursed about, and then with a Participle 

‘ following the subject continues his account, quite after the mode in 
which new events are introduced by éyévero d€ etc. (§ 141, 6 p. 276). 
Examples are found especially in the Gospels: Matt. viii. 30 ij 8 
paxpav dr airav ayéAy ... Booxouevn, xxvii. 55 Hoay yuvuikes .. . Oew- 
poveas, 61; Mark ii. 6; iii. 1 Tdf. (Sin. ](cf. Matt. xii. 10 where idov takes 
the place of the jv), v. 11; xv. 40; Luke ii. 8; John ii. 6; xi. 1, ete. 

2% $d) Alsu, after deducting all the cases already mentioned, 

268 there are still a great many examples remaining, where the 
union of the Pres. Part. with the 3d Person of the Imperf. 
Hv, Hoav, stands in narration simply for the historical Imperfect 
(alone in use in such cases in Greek authors) as distinguished 
from the momentary Aorist. These instances we are the more 
justified in taking pre-eminently for periphrases in the strict 
sense, as there are two writers especially who have a decided 
preference for employing them, viz. Mark and Luke. 


The following may pass for examples of such periphrases in the 
midst of a narrative. In mentioning them we will cite at the same 
time those parallel passages where, instead of the periphrasis, the 
simple Imperfect or the Aorist or another construction, e.g. a subor- 
dinate participial clause, makes its appearance. From Mark: 7 
xabevduv (iv. 38, éxdBevdey Matt. viii. 24), xpafwy (Vv. 9), Karaxorrwv 
(v. 5), joav ovAAadovvres (var. ovveAddovy, ix. 4; cf. Matt. xvii. 3; 
Luke ix. 30), dvaBaivovres (x. 32, cf. Matt. xx. 17), 9v mpodywv (x. 32), 
joay ayavaxrouvres (xiv. 4, for which the Aorist in Matt. xxvi. 8, see 
note on 24 p. 309), Hv ovyxa@rpevos (xiv. 54, éxabyro Matt. xxvi. 
58; Luke xxii.55). From Luke: jv zpocevyopevor (i. 10), dtavetwy 
(i. 22), Av OavpaLovres (ii. 33), noav arevifovres (iv. 20), Hy cvvexopevn 
(iv. 38, cf. Matt. viii. 14), Av éoras (v. 1, cf. Matt. iv. 18), droxmpar (Vv. 
16), Hoav xaraxeipevoe (Vv. 29, cvvavéxewro Matt. ix. 10), Hv dcavvereperwr 
(Luke vi. 12), ékBdAAwy (xi. 14, €epdrevcey Matt. xii. 22), Aoay zapa- 
rnpotpevot (xiv. 1), éyy(Covres (xv. 1), Fv OéAwy (xxiii. 8), Yoav opev- 
Opevor (xxiv. 13), tv Katonevy (xxiv. 32); and quite as frequently in 
the Acts: i. 10,14; ii. 23; viii. 1, 28, ete. 

‘ 
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e) Lastly, it can only be regarded, grammatically, as a cir- 
cumlocution, that in the Perfect and Pluperfect Passive 
(sometimes also Active), where in the ordinary language @ 
periphrasis was already in general use in individual forms 
(as the 8d Pers. Plur. of the Pass., the entire Subjunct. and 
Opt.), the periphrastic forms with the Perfect Part. have 
become very prevalent also in the remaining Persons of 
the Indicative, perhaps in consequence of the influence of 
Latin upon the later language. The majority of instances 
of the sort are, moreover, from Mark and Luke again. 


Thus, for example, the Pluperfect appears periphrased in Mark 
i. 33; xv. 26 fv 7 ereypagdy ércyeypappeévy, Luke ii. 26 Hv aire xeypnpa- 
Tiopevov id Tov mvevparos, iv. 16,17; v.17; viii. 2; xxiii. 19 (see 
24 note, p. 309), 38, 51, 538, 55; Actsi.17; xiv. 26; xvi. 9 Lchm. 
(Tdf. Treg.], xxii. 20; xviii. 25; xix.382; xx. 13; xxi. 29; xxii. 29, 
and so also by other writers, e.g. Paul, but on the whole more rarely. 


REDUNDANT PARTICIPLES. 
B. § 144, N. 19; H. § 788; C. § 674; J. cf. § 696 Obese. 1; 706, 4; G. $100 N. 8. 


Here mention must be made of an acknowledged Hebraism, 
particularly of the Greek O.T. The Seventy, namely, often 
added to a finite verb the Participle (Present or Aorist) of the 
same verb, always placing it close beside, indeed as a rule, 
before the finite verb. That in this way a special emphasis 
was not always aimed at, but that the combination is solely an 
imitation of the Hebrew construction with the Infin. absol., hag 
already been remarked in connection with the similar case in 
§ 133, 22 p. 183. Thus we find in the Sept. prcav dulonaa, 
avaBavres avaBnoopeba, tratrdkas tratakw, éepayev EcOwv, Bact- 
Aevwy Bacirevoels, KUpLevwY KupLevoEs, ayeipovTes *yetpay, 
éEaipwy éEnpev, tmopevopévn tropevopat, paxouevos euayécato 
and many others, even when the Heb. text presents no similar 
construction ; as, Exod. xxiii. 26 (Piel), Gen. xix. 17. 

To the language of the N. T. this construction is strictly 
speaking foreign, since it is found only in quotations, viz. 
Acts vii. 34 ‘Sav elSov, Matt. xiii. 14 Qréovres Bréwere, Heb. 
vi. 14 evrAoyav evrAOynoWw ce Kat TWANOUVwY TANOULYa Ce. 

This species of pleonasm must have appeared still more strange to 
a native Greek, hence as a matter of fact nothing altogether similar is 


found in classic literature ; see the exposition of the subject by Lobeck 
40 
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in his Paralipomena p. 532, and the examples quoted there. Of a 
different sort, on the other hand, (as results from the very position 
of the Participle), and belonging to Greek usage, are such examples 
in the narrative style as éAdAnoev airois A€ywv Matt. xiv. 27 etc., Luke 
xxiv. 6; John viii. 12; Acts viii. 26 ete. (cf. xxvi. 14), Rev. xvii. 1 ete. 
(for which in Mark vi. 50, according to 1 and 2 above pp. 288 sq., we 
find €AdAnoe ... kai Aéye), elrev ... A€yww Mark xii. 26; Luke xx. 2, 
fore ywwoxovres Eph. v. 5. But in Acts xiii. 43 the disagreeable, 
indeed un-Greek, tautology (dyréAeyov ... dvruedyovres), which is 
especially surprising in the Acts, is not confirmed by the oldest mss. 

31 Remark. On the common transition from participial clauses into 
the finite verb as a continuation of a participial clause, see § 151, 
8 p. 382. 


Cases ABSOLUTE. 
B. § 145, 2.3; H. §§ 790, 7910.; C. §§ 675, 658b.; D. p.4858q.; J. § 695, 2b.; G. §§ 110, 111. 
1 In the N. T. also Passive Genitives Absolute are pretty 
rare (e.g. Matt. i. 18; Rom. ix. 11, etc.), and in no wise 
- formed like the Passive Ablativi consequentie in Latin (see 
particularly the instance in Heb. ix. 19, which is neither Latin 
nor Greek). In general, however, the N. T. writers are 
thoroughly conversant with the employment of the absolute 
construction according to the laws of the Greek language; 
only they go farther in this respect, that they disregarded 
grammatical accuracy (more frequently than Greek 
270 writers allowed themselves to do so) by employing this con- 
struction even when the subject of the participial clause was 
not only present in the governing clause in an oblique case, 
but even as its subject. Most of these instances, however, find 
their natural explanation in the circumstance (cf. reff. above) 
that the Gen. absol. precedes, and so the influence of the 
leading clause at the beginning of the sentence was still some- 
what in the background. That in this way often an (un- 
Greek) accumulation of Pronouns must result, has 

already been remarked § 130, 2 p. 142. 


In reference to the text we find here again such noticeable dis- 
agreement in the mss. (and consequently in the recent editions also) 
that a decision is often difficult: on the one hand, because it might 
just as easily happen that copyists of Greek education, taking offence at 
the inaccurate construction, should seek to remove it by alterations (for 
the most part trifling), as that others, once accustomed to a construc- 
tion employed on the whole so often, or in order to produce identit~ 
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of expression in parallel passages, should write it eve where originally 
the regular idiom had been employed; and because, on the other hand, 
the compass of the writings is not considerable enough to establish 
accurately the usage of the individual writers in this respect. Cf. the 
similar observation in § 127, 26 p. 118. We arrange the examples 
under the two heads: 

a) The Genitives absolute precede their leading clause, 
which already contains the subject of the participial clause ; 
and that 

a) In an oblique case:—hence either in the Dative, as Matt. 
ix. 18 ratra abrowd Aadovvros airois, Wot dpywy els eADay wpocexuvet 
air@, ix.10; xviii. 24; xxiv. 3; xxvi.6; xxvii. 17, besides also v. 1 
Tdf. [Treg.], viii. 1, 5, 28 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.], xxi. 23 Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf.}, Mark xiii. 1; Luke xii. 36 (see 4 p. 316), xiv. 29; xvii. 12; 
xxii. 10 ciceADovrwv tpav eis rHV wWOAW Cuvavrjcva Div, John iv. 51 
Acts iv. 1 (xx. 18 Lchm.); orin the Accusative, as Matt. xviii. 25 
#7 €xovros abrov dmodoiva, éxéXeucey avTov 6 Kuptos mpabjvat, Mark 
v.18; ix. 28 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.], x.17; xi. 27; xiii.3; Luke ix. 42; 
xv. 20; xviii. 40; xxii. 53; John viii. 830; Acts xix. 30; xxi. 17; 
xxv. 7; xxviii. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 21 ua mdAw €ADovros pov rarewuce pe 
© Oecs pov. But if it is present in the leading clause asa Genitive, 
the employment of the Gen. absol. with the subject expressed 
is even more irregular than with the Dative and Accusative, because 
it might easily have been avoided, but especially because in this way 
an accumulation (to a Greek ear far more disagreeable still) of 
altogether identical pronouns must often arise. Since, how- 
ever, precisely the same thing occurs with participial clauses in the 
Dative and Accusative (€uGdvre air@ yxodovOncay aire etc., see the 
examples in § 130, 2 p. 143), the genuineness of sentences of this 
kind also is not to be doubted: Matt. vi. 3 cov dé wowdvros ... py 
yvurw 7 dpicrepa cov, v. 1 Lchm.,, xxvii. 19; Mark ix. 28 Lchm. 
[ Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin. ] (where the Acc. may have arisen from emendation 
as easily as the Gen.), xiii. 1; Luke xv. 20; John iv. 51 atrov xara- 
Batvovros, ot dotA0t adbrovd tanvrncayv aire." 271 

B) Likewise as subject, so that leading clause and subordinate 
both have the same subject; as, Matt. i. 18 prvyorevOecions ris 
wyTpos avtou... ebpéby &y yaorpi €xovoa, where the harshness of the 
construction is moderated by the parenthesis (zpu 7 etc.). In Acts 
xxii. 17 all three oblique cases in direct succession are in this way 

1 Of the opposite case also, viz. that the subject of the leading clause is 
contained in the antecedent Gen. abso]. in an oblique case (Genitive), an instance 


occurs in Heb. ix. 19 AaAnOelons wdons évroAjs bwd Meavodes, AaBas (sc Move * 
te alua. . épdyricer. 
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united in a single sentence: éyévero 5é roe troorpepavre eis ‘Tep. nad 
Rporenxopevov pov éy Ty lepw yevéoOar pe ev éxorace. 

b) The Genitives absolute follow the governing clause. 
Since the anomaly of this structure is too conspicuous, and 
grammatically is even hardly to be justified, but few such 
examples are found. 


2 Cor. iv. 18 xarepydlerar Hiv, py oxoTowTw Yuav Ta Br\erdpeva,, 
probably in order to connect the participial clause more independ- 
ently with the entire leading clause, not merely with the single 
word ypiv. Heb. viii. 9 (quotn.) qv éroinca ev yuepa éerraBopevov 
pou THS xElpos atrav etc. after a perfectly un-Greek construction in the 
Sept., so that the instance can hardly be reckoned as belonging to the 
Gen. absol. construction. For, apart from the grammatical error of 
employing the Gen. absol. where the subjects are identical, a native 
Greek could not possibly add the temporal adjunct (év quépa) besides, 
since this is already contained in the very construction, and the words 
if immediately dependent on é juépg must have run, 7 éreAaBounv 
(as Justin Mart.cum Tryph. 11 p. 228 actually writes; cf. Lam. iii. 57 ; 
Ps. xvii. 1; Lev. vii. 35), or at least with the Infin. rov érrAaBéoGae 
pe. Consequently the construction employed (which occurs also 
Baruch ii. 28) is nothing more than a thoughtless imitation of the 
original Hebrew ("p%nm ota, cf. Gesen. 320), of which no other 
similar example is to be found in the N. T. On Rev. xvii. 8 
(GavpacOysovra... Brerdvrwy) see § 144, 20, c) p. 306. 


B. § 145, 4; H. § 78la.; C. §676a.; J. § 695 Obs. 1; G. $110, 1N.2. 

It is rare that an instance occurs where the Participle (if its 

subject is obvious from the context) stands aldne in the 

absolute case, — owing to the propensity of the N. T. writers 
to insert the pronouns everywhere (§ 130, 2 p. 142). 


Luke xii. 36 tva éAOdvros xai xpovoavros eiOéws dvoifwow aire (cf. 
2a)ap. 315), Acts xxi. 10 érievdvrwr d¢ (Grsb. Rec. add nav [cod. 
Sin. atrav]) xarndO&y tis etc. Rom. ix. 11 (see § 129, 15 p. 133 8q.). 
Cf. besides Luke viii. 20 Tdf. (aryyyéAy aire Acydvrwv [eds. 2, 7}) 
and the various readings on Matt. xvii. 14, 26 (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. 
Sin. ]). 

B. $145, 5; J. § 699. 

On the pretended Datives absolute for the Gen. abs. see § 130. 
2 note? p. 143. The state of the case is different if the subject of such 
an apparent Dative absol. contains itself the notion of time or instru- 


272 ment; in this case the employment of the Dative with the Participle 


is not only admissible (see the examples in the Gram.), but even if 
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the N. T. is now restored, after mss. (Sin. also], with perfect confidence 
instead of the former Genitive, Matt. xiv. 6 yeveaiou 52 yevopévoes rod 
*‘Hpddou dpxycaro etc. 
B. $145, NN. 4, 6, 7; H. §§ 70209.; C. § 675d. 0q.; J. §§ 7000q.; G. $110, 30q 

Nominatives and Accusatives absolute. The 
instances in the N. T. which may be brought under the head 
of Nom. absol. have already, so far forth as the Participle is 
used as such (i.e. without an article), been quoted and treated 
of in full above, under § 144, 6, 7 p. 292 sq. and 13 p. 298; 
but in so far as it is used with the article, the examples fall 
under § 123, 5 p. 78 and § 151, 4 sq. p. 379 sq. Hence it remains. 
for us here to speak of the possible occurrence of an Accusa- 
tive absolute. The peculiar classic use, however, of the 
Accus. absol. viz. with @s preceding (écvd7ra, ws wdvtas eidotas 
he was silent as if all knew i.e. because he thought all 
knew) does not occur in the N. T. Hence, whatever else of 
the sort is found there, must, like most Nominatives absol. 
according to p. 298 above (cf. B. § 145 N. 6), be explained 
as anacoluthic. 


The construction, however, can be pointed out with confidence only 
in a single instance: Acts xxvi. 3 7ynuar ecuauvrov paxdptov éri cov 
pOAw drodoycicba, pakiota ywworny OvTa oe mavtwy etc. That 
the clause is actually an Accus. absol. is proved by the express in- 
sertion of the Subject (o«) with ovra, whereby all connection of the 
participial clause with some other portion of the sentence is prevented. 
It is to be explained as having arisen from a construction altered 
while in the mind, probably in view of what precedes, so that the 
intended thought was J esteem myself happy that thou art appointed my 
judge.. Moreover, several interpreters would discover an <Accus. 
absol. also in Eph. i. 18 (iva 69 tyiv rvetpa codias .... repwttapée- 
vous Tovs Gpbarpots ris xepdtas tuwv), the Participle not being 
referred to é@6aApovs but to the persons addressed. That it cannot 
be such, follows from the fact that the subject, hence in the form tpas, 
is not expressed (as it is in the preceding passage). Consequently the 
Accusative must be connected by anacoluthon immediately with the 
preceding Dative tiv. But in opposition to that, too, it may be 
remarked, 1) that such a license, although perhaps it might be de- 
fensible in classic authors (especially poets), in the N. T. ut least — 
even in Luke — can only be shown to occur with the Nominative, as 


1 Cf. with this the very similar sentence in the Act. Andr. (the style of which 
often reminds one of Luke) § 13: 003° &y co: moredow, Bidy pou cavrdy Adyorrd oe. 
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the case whose construction is the lousest, see the exposition in § 144, 
13 p. 298; 2) that the choice of the Accusative of the Participle 
(without an expressed subject) would be the more surprising here, 
as the employment of the regular Dative (zedwricpeévors) referring to 
the preceding tuiv was so natural. Hence, on grammatical grounds 
the other explanation (see § 125, 5 p. 94) unhesitatingly deserves the 
preference, as the more probable; the more so as the sense also is by 
no means opposed to it. 


B. § 145, N. 7; H. § 798; C. § 675.; J. § 7010q.; G. § 118, N. 10. 

1 Analogous to the examples of as; with the Participle 
(§ 144, 22 p. 807) is the appearance of the same particle in a 
similar sense before the construction of the Gen. absol. (Of 

273 the Acc. absol. with os there is no example, as was said in the 
preceding paragraph.) 


1 Cor. iv. 18 ds pn epxopevov prov mpds tpas, eprvowOynody twes, 2 Cor. 
v. 20 rpeoBevoper, ws rot Oeot wapaxadovvros, 1 Pet. iv. 12 (as gévov 
ovpfaivovros), 2 Pet. i. 3 ds advra Tis Oeias Suvapews Sedwpnpevys etc.,— 
all which are to be taken as subjective motives of the following 
main action, and therefore, as on p. 307 above, to be resolved by eiddres 
drt, or even simply by vopuiLovres, A€yovres Gre... 


B. § 145, N. 10; H. § 792; C. $675b.; J. § 700; G. § 110, 2. 

8 Impersonals in an absolute participial construction stand, as is 
well-known, in the Accusative. No instance, however, occurs in the 
N.T., except that Paul, instead of the short parenthetic clause ei rvxoe 
(used a few times, 1 Cor. xiv. 10; xv. 37), employs in 1 Cor. xvi. 6 
the neuter Acc. ruxdv. This rvyov, however, is used nearly in an 
adverbial sense even in classic writers, as Xenophon, Plutarch, et al. 
(see Pape under rvyxavev), and ought not to be taken otherwise here, 
since the leading mark of an Impersonal used verbally, viz. the 
dependent clause, is wanting: mpos tpas, ruxov (tf it so chances, perhaps), 
mwapapev@ Kat etc. With €£ov however (Acts ii. 29; 2 Cor. xii. 4) 
éoriv is always to be supplied. Respecting dpfapevov (Luke xxiv. 
47) see § 150, 7 p. 374. 

¢ Remark. A peculiar, but genuine Greek, example of the blending 
of two very current constructions, the absolute Participle and the Acc. 
and Infin., is found in Acts xxiii. 30 pnvvbelons Sé poe értBovdrs eis rov 
dvdpa pédAAew evecOar, éavrns Ereuwa mpos oé, which arose from the 
underlying grammatical combination pnvwGévros (or pyvv6ey, see B § 145 
N. 10) pot, ertBovdAnv eis rov avdpa péAdAew éececOa. See on this topie 
(of blended constructions) in general § 151, 10 below, p. 383. 
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ADVEBBS. 
B. $146, 4; H. § 588 sq.; C. § 708, 1; D. § 488; J. § 626 eq. 

The number of Adverbs which being joined to the Genitive 1 
have acquired almost the force of Prepositions, and hence 
are often employed as periphrases of the ordinary prepositions, 
may be increased from the N. T. The particulars here which 
are of importance grammatically, are the following : 


From the old preposition dvré arose by composition and derivation 
(besides the common évayriov towards, tn presence of, and dvruxpv over 
against), évavre before (coram), dwévavre and xarévavre over 
against, in presence of, also against in a hostile sense (Acts xvii. 7) ; 
from dva the common érdvw with the force of émép with the Acc. in 
a local and immaterial sense above, over, in a numerical sense more 
than (see the constr. in § 182, 21 p. 168) Mark xiv. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
A preposition, unknown to the earlier writers (and that probably first 
arose in the Eust), with which principally the Seventy render the 27 | 
Heb. "36> and "3°93, is €v coy in various constructions, to which for 
the most part our prep. before i.e. tn conspectu, ante oculos corresponds, 
and often in circumlocutions for the Dative, see § 133, 3 sqq. p. 172 8q.; 
also compounded xarevwretoyv, in the same signification. The 
adverbs éuwpoadey before, ante, and ériaw back, behind, even for 
aro (Matt. xvi. 23, where immediately afterwards it is employed in 
altogether a different sense), are used in various peculiar constructions 
and significations; also in circumlocution for simple cases (see e.g. 
pp. 172, 176, 184). The word éws, until, rarely used elsewhere as 
a prep., is frequently found in the N. T. connected with the Gen. as 
well in a local as a temporal reference, particularly in Matt. and Luke. 
As a conjunction connecting clauses it stands as often in connection 
with the Relative of, Grov, as without it; (s0 péypt, dype). "“Ews can 
also be prefixed to other prepositions (and adverbs, see 4 p. 320, and 
cf. the Germ. bis) ; a8, éws eis (xpos) ByOaviav, éws ext ryv Oddaccay, 
dus ew THs woAEws. The neuter péooy is once found used quite like 
@ prep. in the sense of pera or peragv: Phil. ii. 15. 

Still more diffuse, and more or less Hebraistic, circumlocu- 
tions for simple prepositions are formed by means of the 
substantives mpocwmov (op), xelp (1), ordua (na), 
opdarpos (2). 

For example: +po rpoowzmov for the simple mpé, commonly with 
persons, once even metonymically in a temporal reference, Acts xiii. 24 
(po mpocwrov ris eiaddov avrov); do mpoowmor ("3B0) for the 
simple do (Acts, Rev.); further, év rpocury, xara mpoowroy, eis 
apoauwrov followed by the Genitive, see the Lexx. With x«tp par- 
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ticularly the instrumental da yepds and dia yepwv; see on these and 
other phrases with xeip § 133, 20 p. 182. With oropa, the analogous 
&a oroparos, see ibid. With dfOaruos: Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 
11(quotn.) dor Oavpacry év défOorpots yyov, Luke xix. 42 éxpvBy dd. 
éfbarpav gov etc. 


B. §146,N.2; H. § 628; D. pp. 626, 572; J. §$§ 629, 2; 778 Obe. 4. 

Instead of the ordinary ayvev, Luke uses twice the poetic adrep: 
xxii. 6, 35. IlAny except, when it is to serve as the connective of 
clauses, is commonly in the earlier writers joined with other conjunc- 
tions (¢i, dAAd, ori, etc.). In the N. T. however, as in general in later 
writers from Aristotle on, it often stands alone as an adversative 
conjunction. Cf. éws. 


B. § 146, N. 8; of. W. §81, 8. 

Substantially under this head (of the Dative with adverbs) belong 

such examples as Matt. viii. 834; John xii. 18 é€jAOev eis trdvrnow rq 

"Inoov, where the Dative is governed by the entire verbal idea (equiv. 

to inmynvrnoe) ; on the other hand, in Matt. xxv. 1 the Gen. rod wyudiov 
depends immediately on the Substantive travrncw. 


PREPOSITIONS BEFORE ADVERBS. 


The facility with which prepositions connected themselves 
with other words, or were employed in composition, or were 
themselves, especially in the earlier language, used adver bially 
(cf. B. §147,N.5; H. § 615; C. §§ 703 b., 706; J. §§ 640, 644), 
occasioned a great multitude of constructions or compositions 
in part entirely new,—adverbs coming todepend on 
prepositions just like substantives. 


Analogous to the above (1 p. 319) mentioned combinations with 
ws (viz. éws eis, ws eri, etc.), we find also not only the regular ex- 
pressions, with article prefixed, éws tov viv, éws THs onpepov, but also 
without an article and in direct connaction, éws dprt, éws more, éws xaTw, 
éws €ow eis (Mark xiv. 54), dws dde, ews onpepov, éws errdxis (as we too 
say until now, to here, etc.); likewise ama, in the expression dye 
apwt, Matt. xx. 1. Further, of the old prepositions we find avo 
thus used (it corresponding then entirely to our since), — in the phrases 
dd tore from (since) then, dro mépvot since a year ago, dd mpwt ews 
égrépas, aw’ dprt; on the other hand with the article, awd tov viv, — 


1 Hebraistic, also, is the construction éw) orduaros 800 paprépwy (on the stare- 
men: of two witnesses, Matt. xviii. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 1, cf. Deut. xix. 15), and the 
expression — an imitation of the év orduars poupalas used very often by the Sept. — 
wecouvra: ordpnart paxalpas, Luke xxi. 24; cf. Heb. xi. 34 (puyes ordéuara paxalpns) 
and Gesen. sub 7B no. 3. 
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and éwé before adverbs of number without affecting their meaning, 
dri tpis, éf drag. Hence combinations of the sort were regarded also 
as actual compositions, and accordingly written in one word, as dmdprt, 
<parag, avrurépa'; further iwepAiav, trepexwepioor, twepavw (Lchm. 
writes even tepeyw as one word in 2 Cor. xi. 23), twoxdrw, &xmaAat, 
‘wrapautixa. 

In general, however, this use takes place only to a limited extent 
‘and rather in certain customary and established phrases. That it 
reaches back to pretty early times, may be seen from Kiihner, ausf. 
Gr. § 620 (Jelf § 644]; Kriiger, Sprachl. § 66, and the examples for 
the entire language in Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 45 sq. 

Respecting the pleonastic combinations ax paxpoe etc. see p. 70. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
B. $147; H. §§ 614 9qq.; C. §§ 688 9qq.; D. § 4700q.; J. §§ 472. 614qq. 

An acquaintance with prepositions, as respects their use and 1! 
their signification, is of great and pervading importance for 
the understanding of the N. T., since they, in the first place, 
were so often substituted for the constructions by case usual 
elsewhere (cf. p. 142), and secondly, deviate in their sig- 
nification, both as respects its contents and its compass, not 
unessentially from the ordinary usage. But to give an ex- 
thaustive exposition of the subject would far transcend the 
dimits of this grammar (indeed the complete exhibition of 
the N. T. use of the two prepositions éy and es alone would 
require perhaps the space of a book); and the grammarian 
may the more readily desist from the undertaking, as the 276 
subject has already found minute consideration in the special 
dexicons.2—_ Here, as everywhere, he must confine himself 
merely to pointing out the prominent and distinguishing 
peculiarities of usage. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE. 

"ANTI. In the signification of this preposition (instead of, 
Jor) no deviation occurs from ordinary usage; as, John i. 16 
Xaptis avri yapitos grace for grace. 

"AIIO is one of the prepositions most frequently used as 3 


1 This, and not d»riwépay, almost all the mss. [Sin. also] have in Lake viii. 26. 
‘This (otherwise poetic, see Stephanus, Thes.) form in -a is found as early as Po- 
Sybius. Tdf. accentuates it, after mss., dyriwepa; yet the accentuation according to 
analogy deser es the preference, since “ nulla est in accentibus codicum auctoritas.” 

2 See in particular the clear and well-arranged separate articles in Wahl’s clavis 
sninor. | 
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well in the O. T. as in the New, and often in a manner de- 
viating from the ordinary usage. Its fundamental signification, 
viz. departure from the exterior of an object, is of course 
the prevalent one in the N. T. also. Yet this, as well as all 
those delicate shades in the signification of azo which the N. T. 
has in common with classic Greek, remains excluded from our: 
exposition ; and even those individual instances where the 
preposition is used in a pregnant or especially characteristic 
sense, referrible nevertheless to its fundamental meaning, we 
must leave to the exegete,! turning our attention at once to 


1 This mode of proceeding —the only one which suits the scientific criticism of 
the present day — has, as matter of fact, come into general use now among recent 
commentators, und thus a multitude of absurd assertions in reference to individual 
senses of this preposition (and others) have been expelled from the province of 
N. T. exegesis. On this account, respecting such details in the use of the prepo- 
sitions we refer to the commentaries. For since such passages are by no means- 
few in number, a detailed explanation and tracing out of the sense from the 
fundamental signification in every individual case, however instructive such a 
treatment might be for an acquaintance with the grammatical handling of these 
prepositions on the part of the N. T. writers, would carry us much too far. To 
render this evident once for all, we will here treat as bricfly as possible of a 
number of such instances in the case of the prep. 4d: Acts viii. 22 (cf. Heb. vi. 1) 
petayénoov awd Tis Kaxias cou ravrns for in the idea of weravoety is included at the 
same time that of turning one’s self away (Luther renders it very freely 
repent for etc., similarly deWette on account of etc.), 2 Thess. ii. 2 carevOjvas and 
tov yods to be thrown into violent mental agitation so as to lose one’s senses, 
Acts xvi. 33 wapadaBwy adrois ... EAoucey awd trav wAnyev, the Vulg. renders. 
freely lavit plagas, but literally to wash away the blood or the dust from the 
wounds, 2 Tim. i. 3 Aatpedw tg Oeg axd xpoydvwyv from my forefathers i.e. in the 
way inherited from my forefathers, as they did, Col. ii. 20 dwe@dvere civ Xpiore 
awd Tay oToixeiwy TOU Kécuou, 2 Cor. xi. 3 PoBotua un POapy 7a vohuata buwy awd- 
vis awAdtnros, Rev. xviii. 14 wdyra ta Aaumpd dwddreto axed ood, —in these last 
three passages the idea of turning away or of separation is plainly to be perceived in 
the verbal idea itself (in the case of dro@avetv and awdéAAvo@a: in their very outward 
composition), Rom. ix. 3 nvxyduny avdéeua elva: awd tov Xpiorod to be accursed and 
thus fall from fellowship with Christ, Heb. xii. 15 borepav awd ris xdpitos Toi 
@eou keeping aback i.e. at a distance from grace, Rom. vii. 2,6 etc. natapyeioOas 
awd tov vépuou, Tov Xpiorov, i.e. the law, Christ, has no influence on a man, and con- 
sequently he is released from the law, f-om Christ, Matt. xviii. 7 otal Tq xéopew 
ded trav oxavddrwy on account of temptation, i.e. the woe comes upon it from etc. 
Heb. v. 7 eiaaxovcdels awd ris evAaBeias on account of, in consequence of, his piety 
(see the recent comm.), Acts xx. 9 xarevex@els awd rou Srvov in consequence of, us a 
result of, the sleep (cf. d) above), Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 35 3:nard0n 7 copia axd 
Tay réxvwy avis is justitied on or in her children, i.e. taking her children as our 
point of departure (considering their works) we perceive wisdom to be justified, 
exalted above the calumniation of mockers; but otherwise in Acts xiii? 39 awd 
adytwv dy (i.c. dp’ dv) obx AdurhOnre SixawOjvar ev vduy Movogos justificd and 
thereby freed from all etc., likewise in Luke v. 15; viii. 2 reOepaweupevos awd 
wveupdtwy healed and freed from spirits; similarly Rom. vi. 7; Heb. x. 22. In 
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those respects in which the usage of the N. T. (and essentially 
also that of the Old) differs from common usage, viz. in that 
the prep. d7ro is employed where native Greeks would have 
preferred,! a) acase alone, b) the prep. dé, c) the prep. 
mapa, d) the prep. iro. 

a) That the language of the N. T. often employed the prep- 278 
osition azo (extended azo mpocwrov, see p. 319) where the 3 
earlier Greek was satisfied with the Genitive alone may be 
seen from §130,1 p.141; § 182, 2. 5. 7.12. 17 etc. pp. 156 sqq. ; 
and that with verbs which otherwise ordinarily were joined 
with two objects-A ccusative, one of the nouns by virtue of a 
different conception of the thought is construed with dzro, see 
§ 131, 6 p. 149 and § 134, 5 p. 189. Here we must attend to 
still another and altogether analogous use of a7ro, which like- 
wise has already been incidentally mentioned: viz. the ideas 
to be on one’s guard, to protect, to be ashamed, to fear, 
and the like, as PuAdacesy, duraccecOa, hoPeicAar, aioyu- 
veoBar, BrErrew, mpocéyewv, Tpocéxe éeavT@ (in the O. T. also 
éxothvat, mwronOnvat, orédArcoOa, etc.), frequently take after 
them the object of the fear etc. in the Genitive with do. 


See the examples above in § 135, 3 p. 192, and in the lexicons, ° 
under the several words. Compare also é« below, and on Acts v. 35 
(mpor<yew éavrp eri trois etc.) under éré p. 337. This construction 
might be regarded as an expansion of the classic use of dvAaccay 
(Xen. Hell. 7,2, 10; Cyr. 1, 4, 7); but more probably it grew to such 
an extent under the influence of foreign idioms, viz. of the Latin (cf. 


specifications of time often merely the name of the person is used, brachylogically, 
as d3d "ABpadu since the time of Abraham; metonymically dd afuaros “ABeA, etc. 

1 We expressly say preferred, and thereby admit that even in Greck authors 
occasionally the mode in which the N. T. writers are wont to express themselves 
can be met with as an isolated phenomenon. Yet it would be very rash to insist 
on inferring a general usage on account of isolated passages in classic authors 
(how often an author in the moment of writing creates new constructions!) ; and 
indeed the bringing together of parallel passages, often from out of the way and 
sometimes from extremely heterogeneous writings by profane authors, has in 
many cases dove more harm than benefit to the interpretation of the N. T. To 
be sure, the Leginnings of a corruption may be sometimes pointed out in native 
authors ; then to establish the peculiarity of the N. T. usage it is absolutely neces- 
sary to show how what in Greek authors remained an isolated phenomenon, 
without infiuence on the general (or more correctly, the literary) usage, became 
in the N. T. customary and not infrequently the rule. Far more frequently, 
however, she N. T. usage has quite another origin than phenomena, externally 
similar, in classic writers; nnd then the explanation of it, and of the particular 
passages in which it occurs, must be derived from other sources than the classics. 
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the constructions cavere, timere, tueri, ab aliquo) on the later Greek, 
and of the Hebrew use of Jo and "230 upon the language of the Old 
and N. T. particularly ; (cf. Gesen. under x", Pnn, Wd, wid). 
Examples of the same construction in the Sept. are of dro, Jer. 
x. 2; xil.13; xxxi. 13; ii. 36; Ps. cxx. 7; Josh. vi. 18; Deut. i. 29; 
Ecclus. xvii. 14, ete. of drs rpoowmrov ("300), Jer. i. 17; Ezek. 
li. 6; iii. 9; Mal. ii. 5; Josh. xi. 6; Eccl. viii. 12, ete. 

d b) azo stands where a more exact designation of the relation 
would have required é«. Of this the following passages may 
serve as examples: 


Matt. vii. 16 do tév xaprov érvyvwoeoGe, where éx would have been 
the more precise expression (cf. the variants on vii. 20 Lchm.), Heb. 
xi. 34 ewapwyoay drs dobeveias, Rev. xiv. 8, 4 dyopacPnva: ard ris 
yis, dro trav dvOparwv. Also in the periphrases for the partitive Gen. 

279 with rivew, écOiav, yopralecOatr, yeuilev ordinary usage would certainly 
have preferred éx (see § 1482, 12 p. 163), likewise in such phrases as 
of dro ris éxxAnotas Acts (xii. 1), of dro ris aipécews (xv. 5), éxew To 
&dupa dro rpiyov xapyndov Matt. (iii. 4, cf. Aapvaf aro odypov App. 
B. C. 4, 44), dvdpes etAaBets dro vayrds vous Acts (ii. 5), etc. In 
specifications of descent, dd in Greek writers designates rather the 
more remote and general, é« the more immediate and special, origin. 
Nevertheless in the N. T. the combinations 6 dx Nalapad, 6 dro 
"Apipabaias, ovdeis dro THs puAjs, Iv PAurwros dro ByOcaida (John i. 45, 
although é« ris wodews immediately follows in apposition) are quite 
as frequent as the regular of do Ktdkxxias, etc. Both prepositions 
occur in their proper relation in Luke ii. 4 dyé8n “Iuoyp ard ris 
TartAaias ex wodews Nafapal. 


$ c) where usage would have preferred wapd. 


Thus mention has already (§ 132, 17 p. 166) been made of the 
thoroughly unclassical construction of dad with dxovew. It occurs far 
more commonly still with pavddvecv,—and that not only when it 
has the signification to learn on (i.e. from the case of) a person or 
thing, as Mark xiii. 28 etc. dro ris ovnns pabere tiv wapaBoArny, Matt. 
xi. 29 pabere am’ euov, but also in the signification to be informed, 
cognoscere, hence for apd, as Gal. iii. 2 rotro O&lw pabeiv dd’ tyov, 
Col. i. 7 xaOws euabere dx "Exadpa (on the other hand, zapd in 2 Tim. 
iii. 14),— and with other verbal ideas, as Aawx Baveey and its com- 
pounds,' Matt. xvii. 25, 26; 1 Cor. xi. 23; Col. iii. 24; Heb. vi. 7; 
8 John 7, Saveicac@ac Matt. v. 42; further, in constructions like 

1 Yet the construction with wapd is likewise frequent with these verbs, and ir 


particular is always used when the recipient takes a thing from the giver im- 
mediately; see the exposition in Winer p. 370 (347) note. 
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4 érawos yevjoeras ixdore dard Tov Oeov, dyaw re dd twos (1 Cor. iv. 55 
vi. 19; 1 Tim. iii. 7), and after substantives, as Sofa dp ipov 1 Thess. 
ii. 6, Saban dd Gpovs Swa Gal. iv. 24, onmetov dro cov Odome ibeiv 
Matt. xii. 38, and the like. 

d) Where the Greeks preferred wo. Primarily with Active 
verbs to designate the motive (Lat. pre, our for, out of, 
Jrom), as Matt. xiii. 44 dié ris yapas abrod tmaye: nal wre 
mavra (on the addition, likewise unclassic, of the Pron. avrod 
see § 127, 26 p. 118; on the other hand, without a Pron. Acts 
xii. 14), Matt. xiv. 26 dad tod poBoy éxpakay, Luke xxii. 45 
KOLULWLEVOUS ATO THS ALIAS; similar to this use are such ex- 
amples as d7ro Tov dyXou ovx nduvato Luke (xix. 3), ov« to-yvov 
... amra TOV TARGUS TaY iyOvwv John (xxi. 6), ade évéBrerroy 
amo THs Sons tou dwros Acts (xxii.11). In the second place, 
with Neuter Verbs containing a Passive idea, and even with 
actual Passives, to designate the personal author, hence 
precisely for iro and the Gen., or the Latin @ with the Abl.; 
sometimes also to denote the cause, and so for the Dative 
with the Passive otherwise usual. 

This last-mentioned use has, indeed, been often disputed ; but incor- 
rectly, if we compare the examples given below, in all of which the 
Greeks would hardly have expressed themselves otherwise than by 
to, or by means of very different constructions. That the possibility 
of this use has been doubted, is solely owing to the fact that earlier 
€xpositors, ungrammatically enough to be sure, asserted that dx0 was 
used in the N. T. indiscriminately for iro, and quite in the same sense. 
The correct explanation, on the contrary, is this: that in cases where 
the Greeks used to to designate an internal causal relation, the 
N. T. writers contented themselves (more frequently than is the case 
in the classics') with a more external statement of relationship by 
means of dod, just as they (according to b) p. 324) so often used the 
same preposition where the more exact view of the relation required 
x. The intrinsic force of do, accordingly, is on our supposition in 
no wise altered, but only the construction with this prep. set as a loose 
and inexact usage over against that which grammatically is preferable 
and more correct. Yet it is to be carefully noticed, that even in the 
N. T. the lax usage is only exceptional and the construction with 
tro or the Dative to be assumed as a rule throughout, as well 
as that many passages were referred to this usage by the (earlier) 

1 For that at least analogous modes of expression are to be found also in earlier 


writers, and consequently that the above supposition is philologically well founded, 
may he seen in Poppo on Thre. 1. 17. 


280 
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expositors where the interpretation of aro m its original sense appears 
to be thoroughly admissible ; (cf. the note on p. 322 and Winer 371 
(348) note). Perhaps, too, it is not accidental that in several of the 
following examples the governing verb itself is already compounded: 
With do; cf. the example from Acts xv. 38 in § 151, 2 p. 377. 

Examples: 1) With Neuter verbs, Matt. xvi. 21 wodAa wadeiv- 
aro twv wpecBurépwv (var. id), cf. Mark viii. 31 etc.; 1 Thess. 11. 14 
var., 2 Thess. i. 9 Sixnv ricovew ard tpoowmov Tov Kupiou Kai dro THs 
Sofys rHs ioxvos airov. Similarly Rev. xviii. 15 of wAovrjoavres an” 
aurys (deWette, die von thr d. h. durch sie reich geworden, that became 
rich from her, cf. éx below). 

2) With actual Passives, Mark viii. 31 [i716]; Luke ix. 22; xvii. 
25 moAAa rraely cai drodoxipacOyva dro trav mproBurépwv etc. cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 4 var., Acts ii. 22 dvdpa drodedetypevov dro rov Geov,' 2 Cor. vii. 13 
dvaréravrat TO Tvevpa avrou aro Tavrwv byov, Jas. i. 13 dd Geod repa- 
Copa, v. 4 (ptcbos) 6 dreorepnuevos ad ipav (kept back by you), Rev. 
xii. 6 rorov Hrotwacpévov ard Tov Geov, Acts iv. 36 émuxAnbets BapvaBas. 
dd tay arooroAwy where d7o has only by the recent editors been re- 
stored instead of the t7o of the Rec.; likewise x. 33 mavra +a mpocre- 
raypéva cot aro [Lchm.] rov xvptov (var. wapd and wie [the latter 
given by cod. Sin. and adopted by Tdf. and Treg. ]})# 

To the above examples the following also may be added, 1 Cor. i. 30 
éyevrnOn copia quiv aro Oeov (for Oeds appears here as the efficient 
cause, see the Comm.), Matt. xxviii. 4 dro rot ddBov atrov éceicOncav, 
Jude 23 xirdva aro THs capKos eorAwpévor, Rev. ix. 18 drexrdvOnoav 
a0 Tav Tptov mAryov ToUTwY, a peculiarly turned expression for they 
died of (from) the wounds (cf. 2 note p. 322). 

Remark. On the local specification do cradiwy etc. see § 131, 11 
p- 153. 

"EK. Although this preposition often appears in peculiar 
phrases, yet it departs in no point essentially from the ordinary 
usage; hence for its use in the main the reacler may be referred 
to the exposition given in the dictionaries and the generak 
grammars. Further, since the idea of the prep. is so forceful 
and transparent that it could hardly be obscured by the modi- 
fications of usage, a brief reference here to a few particular 
cases will suffice. 


Owing to the affinity in signification between é€x and dd, it is 


1 In Luke i. 26 also the better attested reading (codd. Vat. Sin. [also Tdf. Treg.]} 
is dweardAn & xd Tov Oeov; and this is not to be translated, away from God. 

2 The existence of these variants in the best and oldest mss. is a proof that that 
loose use of &7é was known, and that an endeavor was m.ade to get rid of it by 
various corrections of a classic tone. 
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natural that both should often serve to denote one and the same 
relation; hence both are united in John i. 45 (see 4 p. 324), 3 Cor. 
iii. 5; Rev. ix. 18, and with a certain distinction in Luke ii. 4 (see 4 
p. 324). Hence, further, (as follows from what is said in § 132) with 
*so many verbal ideas the Genitive was more closely defined now by éx, 
now by dvd. Thus peravoety in the Rev. is uniformly joined to 
éx (see Wahl) instead of to dd (see 2 note p. 322), and rypety 
(Scarnpeiv) is construed not like the other verbs signifying to be on 
one’s guard etc. (see 3 p. 323) with dro but with é, John xvii. 15; 
Acts xv. 29; Rev. iii. 10. It serves (far more frequently than dro, 
and rather in a classic acceptation) to designate the author or the 
cause with Neuter and Passive verbs: so, for example, very com- 
monly (like ex in Latin) after yewwnOjvat, as well as the corresponding 
predicates év yaorpi €xew Matt. i. 18, xotrnv éxew Rom. ix.10; further, 
after the Neuter verbs dzofavetv, érawov exe, rAovreiv (cf. amd), Cv, 
lun dorw & Twos, Kexomuaxws €€ ddouropias and the like, after Passives 
like @eArcioOa, Sedopévov eoriv, AvrretcPar, Cyurotcba, cvvéxer Oar, adt- 
xetoOat, and in such phrases from the Rev. as avpovobat éx svupds, 
oxorovcbat ex xamvov, puriLerOar éx Sdfms. Cf. also 2 Cor. i. 11; Eph. 
iv. 16 and the Commentaries on these passages. 

On the divers constructions of efva: and yiveoOos with éx, both in a 
proper and in a tropical sense, see § 132, 11 p. 162sq. On the peri- 
phrasis with é« for the Partitive Gen., and the construction (to he 
referred to this Gen.) with dd0var, AapBavew, payetv, éoOiev and the 
like see ibid. 6, 7 p. 159, and with the idea of fulness ibid. 12 p. 163. 
On the (substantival) phrases with é« and the article see § 125, 9 p. 95. 
Lastly, by means of é« are formed many adverbial expressions, as éx 
pilav radicitus, €€ abrys illico, é« defias, &€ apworepas, éx Sevrépov, €& 
ixavov, x weptooov, ex cupduvor, ef dvaynys, €£ loxvos, the Hebraistic 
ex xolias pyrpes (cf. Isa. xlix. 1; Judges xvi. 17,etc.), and many others. 


Owing to the obviousness of the relations they express, the 8 
two opposite prepositions é« and e¢s were employed in all sorts 282 
of brachylogical and pregnant phrases, the meaning 
of which is easily suggested by the phrase itself or by the 
context. 


For example: rapeyévero ef S800, more dvadvoy ex tiv yaw, tréxew 
arépavov é£ dxavOav, roy dpayé&AXov éx oxowiwr, 6 dv & ris yas dx 
TRS yas forw Kal é« rhs yas AaAe John iii. 31, AaArciv ek rod xdopov 
1 John iv. 5, é« ray iwy John viii. 44, € elAixpwetas, dx Geod 2 Cor. 
li. 17, dvapévew ro’ viay é« trav otipavay sc. épyopevov 1 Thess. i. 10. 
Similar constructivns with eis are the following: Matt. x. 27 & eis rd 
ots dxovere 8c. AaAnOév, Acts xi. 22 yeovoby 6 Adyos els 7a Gra rips 
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dxxAnoias, Luke vii. 1 éxAnpwoe ravra ra pyyara adrov eis Tas dKoas 
tov Aaod (i.e. which he spoke to or in their ears), Matt. x. 9 py «rq 
onrbe xpuoov cis ras Cwovas (in order to put it into etc.), Acts xvi. 24 
Tous wooas Hogpadicaro eis To EvAov sc. Syoas. See besides, Mark x. 10; 
John xvi. 21; 2 Cor. v. 5; viii. 24; 1 Pet. iii. 20;— on elvar eis olxov. 
eis riv xoirnv, 15 below, p. 332 ;—on @oxos eis ry yeevvay and the like, 
§ 132, 23 note? p. 170. 

That genera] predicates, like to be, to go, to come, are often omitted 
with both prepositions may be seen in its place, §151, 24, b) p. 394. 

IIPO. On the Hebraistic circumlocution apo mpocarrou see 
§ 146, 1 p. 319; on wpé with the Infin. for mpiv, § 140, 11 
p- 265; and respecting apo & separ etc. § 131, 11 p. 158. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DaTIVE. 


9 ’EN is by far the most common of these prepositions, and 
used in the most diversified references, both proper and tropical, 
external and internal. See the classification in Wahl’s smaller 
clavis; and on the numerous constructions of éy with verbs 
instead of the simple cases §§ 181-133. For our purpose (cf. 
1 above, p. 321) we select the following: 

a) There are a number of passages in which éy is joined to 
verbs which contain the idea of motion, so that éy stands to 
a certain extent for eis; and, on the other hand, eis is often 
found connected with the idea of rest (see eis p. 832). 


Although in presence of the countless examples of the correct 
grammatical use of these two prepositions in the N. T. there cannot 
be any talk of a complete obliteration of the distinction between them, 
it would nevertheless be idle, —in fact, contrary to the simple and 
natural interpretation of many passages, and prejudicial,—if we 
should attempt to deny that, as compared with the literary usage of 
classic prose, there is a certain carelessness and license in the employ- 
ment of both; and this is in perfect harmony with the popular style 
of expression, (cf. the numerous passages in Homer where éy is used 
in the same way). In reference to é there is the less reason for the 
denial, as according to p. 71 the local adverbs éxet, évOade, xov, d7ov, 
etc., are so often construed with verbs of motion; and similar observa- 

288 tions may be connccted with other prepositions, see under ézt, mapa, 
apos. The idea of the preposition itself, however, remains in all such 
cases unaltered. When, therefore, év stands with a verb of motion, 
it does not thereby receive the signification of eis; on the contrary, 
grammatically this is always to be explained by the circumstance that 
the writer has in view the result of the motion, or the sphere in 
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which the motion occurs, rather than the motion itself. Compare 
with this the Latin construction of tn and the Ablat. with verba 
ponendt, etc. So we find,in analogy with that Latin usage, the 
following verbs joined to év: rcOévase (also réPeoOac in a tropical 
sense) and iordvac (oryeac) together with their compounds; as, 
Matt. xvili. 2; xiv. 3; xxvii. 29, 60; Mark vi. 29; ix. 36; xv. 46; 
Luke i. 66; xxi. 14; xxiii. 53; John xix. 41; Acts iv. 7; v. 4 (ov 
éy rp xapdia cov), 18, 25, 27; vii. 16; ix. 37; xix. 21 (Oécba & re 
avevpar.), 2 Cor. v.19. But the construction with «is continues at 
the same time in use; cf. Acts v. 18 with iv. 3; v. 25 with xii. 4; 
Mark vi. 29 with Acts xiii. 29. In other passages, with these verbs 
all reference to the whither is excluded, as Acts v. 27 (differently 
xxii. 30), Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. xii. 18, 28, etc. While with these verbe 
the construction with é became, perhaps in consequence of Roman 
influence, a species of usage, isolated instances of something wholly 
analogous are found with other verbs of motion: thus in ‘particular 
with the closely related verb dcdévaz, as John iii. 35 (cf. xiii. 3), 
2 Cor. i. 22; viii. 16; further, with €A0ety and its compounds, Luke 
ix. 46; xxiii. 42; 1 Thess. i. 8; Rev. xi. 11, broxywpety Luke v.16 
(xaraBalvew John v. 4), dwooréAAccy Matt. x. 16; Luke x. 3, 
wéprecy Phil. iv. 16, rirrecy (cf. Pape sub voce) Heb. iv. 11. 
And then belong here, éuBamrrew ryv xeipa év rT tpuBAi Matt. xxvi. 23, 
écoTtpwoav Ta luuria év tH 6dp Matt. xxi. 8; Luke xix. 36, émorpéva 
dreGets dv dpovyoe Suatwy Luke i. 17, cf. Mark v. 30, ro éowappévov 
év rp xapdia Matt. xiii. 19, 9 dydary exxéxurar ev rais xapdias Rom. v. 5. 
On the other hand, the following admit of a different explanation: 
1 Cor. vii. 15 év eipynvy xéxAnnev jpas 6 Oeds, and Eph. iv. 4 ékAnOyre dv 
uig éAmidi, see the Comm.; and if dydzq is joined as well to «is twa 
(2 Cor. ii. 4, 8 etc.) as to & rex (2 Cor. viii. 7; cf. 1 John iv. 9, 16), 
the reason is contained in the nature of dydry,—an idea which now 
may be conceived of as active, and now at rest. 


b) Although the numerous shades of signification of éy are 
all to be traced back more or less closely to the original idea 
of the preposition, yet in one respect in consequence of Oriental 
' influence (cf. § 133, 17 p. 181) an element originally alien 
to the idea of the prep., and at variance with the ordinary 
Greek usage, has become blended with it. That is to say, éy 
in the Old and New Testaments is very commonly used, like 
the prep. 2 in Hebrew, to designate the means: and that not 
only with things (equiv. to the instrumental Dative), but also 
with persons (ec uiv. to &a with the Gen., Latin adjutus, opera). 


We will seleet only a few of the examples, since they are to be found 
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on almost every page: Luke xi. 19, 20 év BeedLeBovdA, ev SaxriAw Geo 
éxBad\XAew ra Sayucna, Matt. xxii. 43 éy mvevpare nade abrov xiptov tn 


284 the Spirit ie. impelled by the Spirit; and so frequently év Oo, é& 


il 


Xpior@ "Inco, &y rw dvopare xupiov, Xpiorov, év mveipare ayw, év rw 
"Adap, €v capxié, etc., Acts iv. 7 éy mola Suvape 7 ev rotw dvopare éxou7- 
gare rovro; 9 év rit otros Géoworat; 10 ev rw dvopare 'I. Xp., év rovTw 
ovros maptornxey tyu7js, 1 Cor. v. 8 éoprafupey py ev Copy wadra... 
GAN’ év alvpors etc. See also on the addition and the omission of év with 
the instrumental Dative, § 1383, 19 p. 182; and on the diversified con- 
structions (arising from this) of é with verbal and adjectival ideas, 
particularly with verbs expressing emotion, §§ 131-133 pp. 146 sqq. 
On the Infin. with é see § 140, 9 p. 2638q. When, on the contrary, 
évy seems to stand for avy (i.e. with the accompaniment of) it is always 
to be referred to the idea among, in the midst of, —as Matt. xvi. 28 
épyopevos ev ty Bactrcig atrod (not to his royalty, but tn the midst of, 
or in the splendor of, his royalty; see Fritzsche in loc. and cf. § 133, 
22, b) p. 184), Luke xiv. 31 & déxa yrsacw iravrnca Te pera Eiko 
xUiddwy épyouevw, —or is to be explained as an instrumental é& by 
supplying a verbal idea, as avOpwos éy mvevpare dxafaprw (Mark i. 23, 
§ 125, 11 p. 96), eloepxerar év ainare Heb. ix. 25, é&v paBdy Adw 7 ev 
dyary mvevpart re mpairyros ; 1 Cor. iv. 21. 

c) Among the various combinations of elvas (ylvecOaz, 
éyew) with év, we give prominence (as a peculiarity) to the 
mode of periphrasing the predicate belonging to elvas etc. by 
means of ev and an abstract term in the Dative. 


Thus often in*Luke, as éy éfovcig Rv 6 Adyos avrov his discourse was 
powerful (iv. 32), ot é&v tpupy tmdpyxovres the luxurious (vii. 25), yur 
ovca ey prce aiuaros a flowing woman (viii. 43), tmdpywy év Bacavors 
suffering pain (xvi. 23), év €Opa elvat, &v xpipare elvar, etc. John vii. 4 
év rappyoia elvas to be manifest, 1 Thess. ii. 6 év Bape elvac to be esteemed 
(or severe) ; further év d0&y, & trepoyp, &v dxpoBvoria, év meptropy elvat, 
exe év rp doGeveia, ev émyvuce, év éroipw, év tapaBace yiverOas, etc. 

d) Not less peculiar are many adverbial expressions 
formed with ev and the Dative, particularly if they stand in a — 
measure where the classic language would sooner have em- 
ployed a participial clause or an adjective with ov. 

Such (eagerly and often used) adverbial phrases in the N. T. are 
the following: év dAnBeia, ev exrevetg, év dixatocivy, ev copia, év rpairnyre 
(equiv. to dAnOas, exrevas, Sixatot, copot ovres, etc.), Acts ii. 46 pere- 
AduBavov rpopis év dyaANace Kai ddeAoryte Kapdias (equiv. to ayaA- 
Audrevoe Kai adedeis ovres), 1 Cor. xv. 42, 43 omewperac ey POopa, & 
driig, év doGeveia> éyeiperar év dpOapoia, év dofp, & Suvapne, cf. vs. 44. 
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‘Thus such a phrase joined to a substantive, without the addition of 
asv or any other participle, often takes the place of an Adjective 
belonging to the same (cf. § 125, 2 p. 91, 11 p. 95 sq., and the examples 
quoted there); as, Tit. iii. 5 épya ra év Sixasoovvy, 2 Pet. ii. 7  & 
doedyeia, dvarrpogpy, 13 7 ev yuépa tpudy. The combination of é& 
with the Neuter of the Relative, é€v @, is used as a Conjunction (in 
classic authors also, see Pape’s Lex. I. 720, and cf. é§ ot, dv@ dr, etc.), 
sometimes in a temporal sense (Mark ii. 19; John v. 7, etc.), some- 
times in a tropical, guatenus, quapropter, on the ground of this, that, 235 
see Fritzsche on Rom. viii. 3; Liinem. on Heb. ii. 18; vi. 17. As 
a brachylogical peculiarity we may notice, further, Rom. xi. 2 
év ‘Hyg i.e. tn the history of Elijah; cf. ére rov Barov in 23 p. 336 
and other parallel modes of expression in deWette’s Introd. to the 
0. T. § 78. 

Remark. The extremely surprising combination ([given by codd. 
NAB and] adopted by Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]) in Acts xxvi. 20 rots & 
Aapacn@ xai dv ‘Iepocodvpos tacdy re THY xwpay THs ‘Tovdaias 
could only be explained by the ellipsis of some such Participle as 
évoxovow ; but for this quite unusual ellipsis no analogous example is 
found, since no such Part. can be supplied here, as in Rev. xii. 12 
Lchm. (see § 131, 14 p. 154), from what precedes. Hence Tdf. [eds. 
2, 7) has retained the reading els raody re, (which, indeed, is also not 
ongruous, abd looks like an emendation made in the interests of 
‘rammar). 

2TN, like cum in Latin (or sammé in Germ. [Eng. together 13 
with}), is often used instead of «a/; as, Mark iv. 10 npwrep 
avrov ot Trepi avrov avy Tois Swdexa Tas TapaBondads, ix. 4; Viii. 
34; Luke xxiii. 11; Acts iii. 4; x. 2; xxiii. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19; Eph. iii. 18, etc. 

Yet this phrase is no Latinism, at least the constructio ad synesin 
customary in Latin authors (i.e. the use of the Plural with a preceding 
or following Singular) is not found in connection with it. 

Peculiar is the meaning besides, ad (i.e. super), in Luke xxiv. 21 
ou wacw TovTos TpiTnV TavTHV Hyépay aya; Vulg. super hec omnia, 
deWette bes alle dem. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 
ANA, 2 preposition used but rarely in the N.T., is employed 14 
most commonly 


1) In distributive adjuncts; in which connection we may 
notice, that according to p. 30 it is treated as an adverbial addition, 
for example before the subject, dva els é&xaoros Rev. xxi. 21, or before 
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the object, Matt. xx. 9 AaBov dva Syvapiov, John ii. 6 tdpia xwpotoas 
dva patpyras dvo0 f tpeis, Rev. iv. 8 éyov ava mrépvyas €é, cf. Protev. 
Jac.7.2; 8.8; and 2) in the phrase dva péoov throughout, as Matt. 
xiii. 25; Mark vii. 31, sn the midst of Rev. vii. 17, and simply tnter, 
between, 1 Cor. vi. 5 Suaxpivas dva pécov rov adeAdov avrov where the 
abridged form of expression (the use of the Singular with the omission 
of the second party to the controversy) is noticeable. 

EI. The custom of connecting es immediately with 
verbs of rest has already been spoken of under év (9 p. 328). 
The rudiments of this brachylogical form 8f expression are 
to be found in the popular language of all ages, and this idiom 
has its analogies in all languages; cf. the examples in B. 


286 under eis p. 414 (480). Yet since the N. T. writers have 


16 


made a far more extended use of this liberty than is made 
in the ordinary literary language, it is necessary to specify 
here in detail the various species of construction, so far as the 
examples given in the N. T. extend. 

a) The expression with eds arose from its being attracted 
by a verb of motion, present in the sentence, to which it in 
part also belongs. 


We are the more justified in explaining the extant instances in this 
way (by the cx7jya dro Kowov), agreeing as it does perfectly with the 
classic literary usage, as they are almost all from the writings of Luke: 
xxi. 87 éfepxopevos yidifero els 1o dpos, Acts ii. 39 tyiv yap éorw 
9) €mayyedAia...xal macw ros eis paxpav, Goous Gv etc., vii. 12 
dxovoas ovra uiria eis Atyurroy éfaréoretAey Tovs warépas pov, 
Matt. iv. 13; ii. 23 €AOav Kxarwxnoey eis tokuw Naf, similarly Acts 
vil. 4. Hence the same mode of explanation is with reason to be 
applied also to Luke ix. 61 érirpepov pot droragacGas rots eis Tov olxov 
pov (see Meyer), and in Acts xii. 19 eis r7v Kasodpecay is to be referred 
not merely to xareAOwy but also to drérpeBev. 

b) Or it follows a verb of rest in which the (previous) idea 
of motion is still contained, as the idea to place one’s 
self is in orjvat, and in xaOifew xabjcba that of seating 
one’s self, etc. (This case likewise is not uncommon in 
Greek authors). 

For example, Mark xiv. 60 dvacras 6 dpytepevs eis pécov éxnpwrncer, 
Luke vi. 8 o776t eis rd pécov, John xx. 19, 26; xxi. 4 éory «is to 
aiywadov, 1 Pet. v.12; Mark xiii. 3 xa@ypevou eis rd dpos trav éAawwy, 
2 Thess. ii. 4. Analogous are Acts xx. 14 owéBare ny eis tiv 
"‘Acaov, Heb. xi. 9 "ABpaty rapuxnoey eis ynv ths érayyeNas; cf. Acts 
vil. 4. 
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c) Or it is used with the verbs elvas and yivec@ar. 
The ideas of these verbs, being wholly general, and therefore 
easily definable, acquire by being connected with eis the force 
of equally general verbs of motion (¢o come, go); (cf. from 
earlier authors Herod. 1. 21; 5. 38; Thuc. 6. 62, etc.). 


Examples of yéveo@ac are Luke i. 44 ds éyéero 9 Gury els ra Grd 
pov, Acts xx. 16; xxv. 15; Gal. iii. 14, -— which require no further 
explanation. More characteristic, on the other hand, are the ex- | 
amples with «fvat, Luke xi. 7 eis ria xoirny eloiv (popularly, are to— 
Germ. zu — bed i.e. gone), Mark ii. 1 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] qxovoOn Gre eds 
olxdv dorw (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] é otxw), John i. 18 6 dv eis 
Tov KdArov Tov warpos, 1 John v. 8 of rpeis eis ro & ciow, cf. John xvii. 
23; Acts viii. 23 eis yap yoAny mixpias... dpa oe ovra, Col. i. 6 rov 
eiayyeXiou Tod wapévros eis buds. Whether Luke iv. 23 dca yxovcape 
yevoneva els ryv Kagdapvacip, oinoovy xai dde év rp warpid& also belongs 
here may be doubtful, since if we translate it in Capernaum, the idea 
of motion (even antecedent) is excluded. Hence Meyer thinks that 
eis here has the tropical sense of on (unto). Yet the other inter- 
pretation is more natural, and corresponds better with the second 
clause. Cf. the examples in the following paragraph. 


d) But there still remains a number of instances which can 1 
not withput violence be adjusted to any of the above rules. 287 
Hence we are compelled here either to supply a missing 
idea of motion, or (as in the majority of cases is doubtless 
more probable) to recognize (as above in the case of év) a 
more negligent use of eis, and consequently the beginnings 
of the subsequent obliteration of the distinction between the 
two prepositions. (Hence we find countless passages with eis 
where complete rest is expressed in the Apocrypha of the N. T.) 


For examples of this from later writers, see Jacobs ad Anth. Pal. 
p. 49 (10), 712; Stephanus sub eis (p. 292 sq.) ; Protev. Jac. 4. 4; 
5.1; Thom. 11. 1; Nicod. 15. 1, 4; Herm. Vis. 4. 3; and the litera- 
ture on the whole subject as referred to in Winer p. 418 (389). 
Further, notice from the N. T., Acts viii. 40 etpéOy els “ALwrov sc. eAdwy 
or yevopevos, Mark i. 39 qv xnpicouv eis Tas cuwvaywyas airay eis GAnv 
tav Tad. where an unforced interpretation, particularly of the second 
eis, hardly permits us to take it otherwise than as equivalent to év dAy 
tp T'aX., xiii. 9 mapadicovow ipas els ouvedpra xai els cwvaywyas Sapjorer Ge 
where in view of the parallel passage and to avoid asyndeton we 
should not with Lchm. ['Treg. | and Meyer put a comma after owaywyds, 
Acts ii. 27, 31 éyxareAcipOy cis dou (adv Tdf. [dss, 80 &; but Lchm. 
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Treg. only in 27] see § 132, 27 p. 171), xix. 22 éwéoyev yxpovoy ets 
’Aotay, xxi. 13 SeOqvat xai aroGaveiv eis “‘IepovoaAnp éroiuws Exw, Xxill. 1] 
Frapapripacbat eis “lepoveaAnp, eis “Papyy, xxv. 4 rypetoGar tov TlavAop 
eis Karodpecay, Mark i..9 éBarris6y eis rov ‘lopddvyy (in the Jordan) : 
and its use in connection with the simple article, Mark xiii. 16 6 ets 
tov aypov hardly different from Matt. xxiv. 18 6 é r@ aypw; also in 
Mark x. 10 the reading els rv otxiay is now restored as the only 
correct one in place of év rg oixig. Cf. also the examples given above 
in 8 p. 327 sq. 

In the passages where eis has a tropical, metaphysical, sense, since 
in them the idea of rest or of motion is at the most only secondary, 1t 
must be left to the interpreter to decide which meaning is best suited 
to the context in every particular case. But in general the notion 
of aim (corresponding to that of motion) is in such instances by far 
the prevalent one; cf. Winer 416 (388). 

ReMARK. On the circumlocution for the predicate Accusative 
with verbs signifying to make to be, to elect, by means of eis and the 
Acc., and on the corresponding (Old Testament) use of eis with eivas 
and yiverOa, see § 131, 7 p. 150; on the circumlocution for the 
Dative by means of eis, see § 133, (3 p. 172). Adverbial ex- 
pressions, as els ra aerpa, eis TO Kevov, eis wepioceiay, brepBoAny, etc., art 
formed like those given in B. p. 414 (480) and to be explained in the 
same way. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


$ AIA. The N.T. use of this preposition, both when it is con- 
nected with the Gen. and with the Acc., presents no anomalies. 
Even when according to our ideas it seems to express other 
relations, the interpreter will invariably bring to light a sense 
suited to the context if he endeavors to trace back its sig- 
nification to the two fundamental ideas (through and on 
account of ). 

288 To the adverbial phrases given in the Gramm. (B. p. 414; H. § 629 
fin.; D. § 478 fin.; J. § 627, 3f.) may be added from the N. T. & 
broporys, dd Adyou, 5a rpoocKdpparos, 5a. Bpaxéwv, de ddAcywv, 5a 7oAAOr, 
de GAov, ete. 

2 KATA. In respect to this preposition also, only a few trivial 
peculiarities deserve to be noticed. 


Peculiar to Luke is the local signification of xara with the Gen. 
throughout ; but always in connection with the Adject. oAos, so that in 
this way the relation is designated which the Greeks render by aa 
and the Acc., as xa’ oAns ris meptxapov Luke iv. 14, xaO odns Tis 
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“Tovdaias xxiii. 5; Acts ix. 31, xa6’ 6Ans ris “Iowmns 42; x. 87. Ina 
tropical sense hostile direction is by far its most common force; 
hence in Gal. v. 17 éxcOvpety ward twos is not a mere periphrasis for 
the Gen. On duwew, éfopxi{e, ward tevos see § 131, 1 p. 147. An 
isolated use of xara and the Gen. is its use as a periphrasis for an 
adjectival notion, as 2 Cor. viii. 2 4 xara Budous rrwyeia deep pov- 
erty, with which has been compared Strabo 9. 5 éort 16 pravretov avrpov 
xutdov kata BaGovs. On the periphrases for the Genitive, the 
Possess. Pron., and also an attributive Adject. with a substantive, by 
ancans of xara and the Accusative (7 xara Oeov Avr, of xara piow 
xAadot), see § 132, 2 p. 156 and 10 Rem. p. 162. On xara with 
distributive adjuncts see p. 30; and here again, as above with 
dva, it is to be noticed that the expression formed in this way with 
xara is joined to the verb as object, Acts xxi. 19 éfyyeiro xa & 
€kacrTov. 

‘TIIEP and the Genitive is often used by Paul (after the 21 
fashion of later writers, see B. p. 415; H. § 683b.; D. § 480; 
J. § 630, 2) for epi and the Genitive. 

Thus with verba sentiends etc., as 2 Thess. i. 4; Rom. ix. 27, ete., 
also in the sense of as respects, 2 Cor. viii. 23 efre taép Titov, xowwvos 
¢uds, etc. In the ss. it is often interchanged with zepé, as in 2 Cor. 
i. 8, etc. 

vrép with the Acc. is used in later writers, (as arapa is in 
the earlier classics), after Comparatives and similar verbal 
ideas to designate the object surpassed. 

Just so in the N. T.; as, Luke xvi. 8 dpovipwrepoe trép rovs viovs 
tov gwrds, Heb. iv. 12 ropwrepos iép wacay payatpay, Gal. i. 14 zpoe- 
kotrov trép moAAous, 2 Cor. xii. 13 jyoowbyre brép ras Aouras éxxAnotas. 
Hence it imparts, just as apa does, to the preceding predicate a 
comparative force by simple juxtaposition: Matt. x. 24 ov« éorw pa- 
Gnrns twrép rov diddoxadov more than his master, x. 37; Acts xxvi. 
13; Phil. ii. 9 svoua ro trép wav ovopa. On the adverbial irép in 
trép éyw and other combinations see § 146, 4 p. 321. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH ALL THREE CASES. 

"AM@I and IIEPI. Of these two prepositions the first is 2% 
not found in the N. T. There is no example also of zrep/ with 
the Dative, the local reference of this combination being 
transferred completely to the construction with zrepé and the 
Accusative. 

On the periphrasis of wepi twa see § 125, 8 p. 95. TTepi and the 289 
Gen. is employed, as in ordinary Greek usage, only in a tropical 
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reference (de), and hence in Acts xxv. 18 wept ot does not belong to 
oradeévres but to éfepov. Sometimes it stands in the sense of trép for 
(as, on the other hand, irép is used for epi, see twép p. 335): Matt. 
xxvi. 28; Gal. i. 4; Heb. v. 3. 

EIT] is in use in the N. T. in almost all the manifold shades 
of signification which it has in Greek authors. We select the 
following as peculiarities : 

ért with the Genitive. The signification tm presence of, 
coram (B. p. 416), springs from the original notion of ap- 
proximation, of being in immediate proximity (on, upon, 
near by); and in a temporal reference the signification ‘m- 
mediately in, at or during, corresponds precisely to this local 
signification. 

Both meanings may often be pointed out in the N. T.: a) of 
place, Mark xiii. 9 ért iyepovwy nai BaowWdwy orabjcecbe, Matt. 
xxviii. 14 Tdf. [cod. Sin.] €ay dxovo6y rotro émi rov iyedvos coram 
procuratore, like Acts xxiii. 30 Aé€yew éri cov, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 1, 6; 
1 Tim. v. 19; vi. 13, etc, hence 7 xavynots tpov y éxi Titov (2 Cor. 
vii. 14) my encomiums of you uttered be fore Titus ; b) of time, 
Matt. i. 11 éi ris perotxerias BaBvAavos, Rom. i. 10 éri trav mpocevyav 
pov deopevos, Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4, and in this way is explained most 
simply the brachylogical expression ov« dvéywwre ... émi tov Burov 
(Mark xii. 26) or Mwvoys éunvvoce emi trys Barov (Luke xx. 37), very 
much as we say at i.e. in the occurrence at the bush; cf. év “HAia in 
12 above, p. 331. 

Moreover, under the tro pical meanings it is to be noticed also that 
A€yew etc. eri tivos is not synonymous with wepé revos, but in accordance 
with the primary sense of ézi can only mean, what is said concerns, 
is aimed at, has reference to, etc., as Gal. iii. 16 ob A€yet Kai rots 
oréppacw, ws ét moAAay, GAN’ ws ef eves: Kal ra orépparietc. In 
Acts xxi. 23 evyqy exovres ef éavrav means literally having a vow 
upon themselves. Among the adverbial expressions we may notice 
the pretty common én’ dAnOetas in truth, actually, truly, as Mark xii. 
14, 32; Luke iv. 25; Acts iv. 27, etc., for which in Matt. xxii. 16 & 
dAnGeia is used (differently in John iv. 23 8q., xvii. 19; 3 John 3, 
etc.). 

ert with the Dative. The signification on, upon, unusual in 
good prose (for which ez/ with the Gen. is used), is found in 
the N. T. pretty frequently ; and that 

a) With ideas of rest, as Matt. xiv. 8 305 roe dri rivaxe riv Kehadrrny 
"Iwavvov, Mark ii. 4 Tdf. [ed. 7], vi. 89,55; John xi. 38; with both 
cases at the same time, Acts xxvii. 44 ots pew éxi caviow, ols 5¢ éxé 
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twwv etc.’ To this is to be referred in a tropical sense the meaning 290 
on the ground of; for similar to the sentences ért raury ty 7wérpg olxo- 
Sopnow ryv éxxAnolay (Matt. xvi. 18), éroumodounBévres eri tp Oepedip 
(Eph. ii. 20), are Heb. viii. 6 ert xpeirroow érayyeNats vevopobernras 
(cf. vii. 11), Eph. ii. 10 wrucOévres eri epyors dyaBois, Phil. ii. 17 ef wat 
orévdopat éri rp Ovoig Kai Aecrovpyia etc., further, the common phrases 
ér’ eArids, Aadctv, Sddoxew, S€xeoal twa éxi 7H dvopari revos (Acts iv. 
17; v. 28; Matt. xviii. 5, etc.) on the ground of hope, the name, etc., 
Civ éx dprw and many other verbal combinations, see § 133 pp, 174 sqq. 

b) With ideas of motion, as Acts viii. 16 (76 rvetpa) Av ex ovdert 
avroy érurerrwxds, particularly again in the tropical sense, so that then 
it is often to be rendered by towards (adversus and erga), for, or 
generally with regard to, as Luke xii. 52 dScapepepropévor pets eri Suciv 
«ai Svo émt rpwiv; so in the following verse, and in fact alternating 
with éri and the Acc., John xii. 16 ratra fv ér aire yeypappeva, Acts 
xxi. 24 Sardyncov én’ airois, Rom. x. 19 (quotn.), 2 Cor. ix. 14 yap 
tov Oeov ef iptv, Gal. v. 13 dr’ dAevOepia exANOyre, Rev. x. 11. 

With évi and the Dat. also many brachylogical phrases are 
found, as Acts v. 35 mpooéyere éavrois emi rois dvOpwros rovrots rh 
pédXrcre mpaccay not beware of these men (see amd and éx), but take 
heed to yourselves in your treatment of these men, so that thus it belongs 
just as well to the main predicate zpoceyere as to the predicate of the 
subordinate clause apaooev, see § 151, 16 p. 388; Mark vi. 52 ov 
auvnxay eri rots dprots as if, they remained hardened at the loaves i.e. 
they did not understand the occurrence with the loaves. 


évi with the Acc. designates as usual a movement upon or % 
tendency fowards something, in a local and a figurative refer- 
ence. But as éw/ with the Dat. is used with verbs of motion, 
so, on the other hand, éié with the Acc. often stands in a 
relation of rest, and that too as well in a local as in a tropical 
view. Hence the frequent fluctuation in the text of the mss. 
between the two cases— more frequent than with almost any 
other preposition; hence the double construction of many 
verbs, e.g. those expressing an emotion, further of muorever», 
aero evan, ermiverv, etc., with él reve and és teva §§ 131-133 ; 
hence, finally, one and the same writer often employs in the 
same circumstances both constructions without a perceptible 


1 Here too the style of Luke approximates to classic usage, in that he is decid- 
edly averse to the construction with the Dative in this (outward) signification. 
_ Hence in Acts ix. 33 é) xpaBdrrov is now read again [so cod. Sin.], in Luke v. 
25 Tdf. [Trey. cod. Sin.] ep’ & xaréxe:ro (see No. 25), and also in Acts vii. 33 
authorities differ [Lchm. Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. 2¢' g]. On the other hand, Luke 
xix. 44; xxi. 6; xxiii. 38; Acts iii. 10, 11 fall under a different head. 
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difference, even close together (see Luke xii. 53 in 24 p. 337). 
Compare with this the similar observations in reference to the 
loose employment of both cases under mapa and mpos p. 339 sq., 
as well as the free use of the two prep. év and eis p. 328 sqq. 


Examples of éxé with the Acc. in a relation of rest are found 
everywhere Under the signification (moving) over may be brought 
also, Matt. xiv. 29 weperarnoat émi ra voara, Mark xv. 33 oxoros éyevero 
ép oAnv tHv ynv, Rev. xiv. 6 edayyeAloat ézi wav vos etc.; in other 
instances, as in the case of eis, the idea of antecedent motion is included 
in the verb, as éornoay éri rovs mddas aitav, eri thy Ovpay Rev. iii. 20 ; 
xi.11; Acts x.17, xaOiGew and xa@noOat ért rd reAwviov, TOV TvAwva, etc. 
Matt. ix. 9; Mark ii. 14; xi. 2; Luke v. 27; John xii. 15; Rev. iv. 
4, etc. (hence dvérecey ert 16 ornGos John xxi. 20 lay on the breast) ; 
but there still remain many passages where the idea of motion must 
be supplied outright, or that of rest predominates (cf. eis p. 333), as. 
Matt. xviii. 12 dgyjoe (7a mpoBara) éxt ta Opy (not, up on the moun- 
tains —implying motion, but leaveth them upon or at the mountains), 
Mark iv. 38 jv xadevdwv ext ro mpooxedpadaiov, John i. 32, 33; iii. 36 
pever ex avrov, Acts iv. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 14 70 rvetpa ef’ tpas dvaraverat, 
Rev. iv. 4 orepdvous ézit tras xepadds, v. 1; vii. 15; xx. 1, ete. Tu 
these may be added also the Accus. in the additive relation, as 
AiGos ézt AGov Matt. xxiv. 2, Avwyv ext Avrpnv Phil. ii. 27, also Luke 
xi. 17 otxos ét olkov mire i.e. house after house falls, in this case 
elsewhere the Dative is used, as Mark xiii. 2 (many mss. [so Sin., 
followed by Treg. Tdf.] read here also ét Ad@ov); and the formula 
éxt ro aro together, as well with words implying motion as with those 
of rest, Luke xvii. 35; Acts ii. 1, etc. This last term, however, has 
become completely an indeclinable adverb, like many other adverbial 
expressions with émt, as ézi rpis, éf ixavov, éxt ypdvov, é doov, ext 
mAeiov and the like. 

Further, we may notice as a peculiarity the construction of the 
Gen. and the Acc. after éré connected together in a single sentence, 
Rev. xiii. 16; xiv. 9 ért rod perwzrou abrov f émt Thy xelpa airov. 

Remark. The quotation in Acts xv. 17 ép ots érexéxAnrat TO Gvope 
pov éx avrovs arose from a verbatim translatior. of the Hebrew 
(bs "St NPD), literally my name ts called upon tiem, i.e. they are 
called after my name. 

META. The signification and use of this preposition agree 
in all points with ordinary Greek usage ; except that the N. T. 
writers like to periphrase, in a brachylogical way by means of 
pera and the Gen., attributive limitations which otherwise 
were commonly expressed by means of adjectives or participles. 
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For example: 7AGev pera Suvdpews clothed with might, reptBr\erw per 
opyyns angry, pera aicxuvyns dpfy etc. (equiv. to aicyuvouevos). In a 
similar way perd with the Acc. is used brachyloyically: John xiii. 27 
pera TO Wwpiov, tore ciondOev etc. after the morsel. On the peri- 
phrasis with pera for the Dative with verbs of association etc., see 
p-. 177. 


JTIAPA. Since the Dative designates in general approx- 2 

imation, when wapa and the Dat. are construed with verbs 

of motion the construction is not so much perfectly grammatical 

in itself considered, as in harmony particularly with what was 
said above under év and ém/. It is wrong, therefore, to remove 
by emendation (whether with or without Ms. authority) such 
instances even from classic writers (especially the later), see 
e.g. Xen. An. 2,5, 27; Plut. Them. 5; Dio C. p. 15, 97 R. 
The general, usus loquendi, that is to say of the literary 
language, was established, to be sure, upon the idea that rest 

is associated with gapa and the Dative; but relics of the less 
exact mode of expression continue to come to light here and 292 
there. 


In the N. T., the Dative with mapa in Luke xix. 7 rapa dyaprwArAp 
avopi eionAGev xaraXtcas may perhaps be connected (by the oyjpa amo 
Kowov) as well with eiojAGev as with xaraAvoat (its position draws it 
to eionAGev), and in ix. 47 éxrnoev atro map éavr@ may be explained 
after the analogy of orjoat év (see 9 p. 329). But we should compare 
and connect with these instances the example under zpos below, and 
what was said above, p. 284, on Acts xxi. 16. That mapa with the 
Acc., however, is used to denote rest, is quite common in all writers, 
see B. p. 418. The three tropical senses of wapa with the Acc. 
there given are all to be found in the N. T. —the second (on account 
of ) but once it is true, viz. 1 Cor. xii. 15, 16, but so much the more 
frequent are the other two: beyond ( praeter) and more than. In this 
last sense the construction with mapa takes the place of the Gen. of 
comparison or 7 with the requisite case, not only after comparatives 
themselves (particularly in the Ep. to the Heb. for example i. 4; iii. 
3; ix. 23; xi. 4; xii. 24 cf. Luke iii. 13), or comparative ideas, as 
dAXos (1 Cor. iii. 11), €Aarrovy (Heb. ii. 7, 9), trepppovety (Rom. xii. 
3), but even when associated with the Positive it imparts to it the 
force of a comparative, as Luke xiii. 2, 4 dyaprwAot wapa mdvras, 
dperérat éy€vovro mapa mavras tovs dsOpwrous. Cf. also the reading 
of cod. Vat. [and Sin. also] in Luke xviii. 14 Lchm. [Treg.], and the 
sinilar phenomena above in connection with trép p. 335, and with # 
§ 149, 7 p. 360. 
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ITPOX with the Genitive is only once extant, and then 
used quite in classic style: Acts xxvii. 34 tovro apos tips 
UpeTEpas OwWTNpPlas UTrapyet. 

Also mpos with the Dative is rare. But in Luke xix. 37 eyyifovros 


mn Tpos Ty KaraBace Tov dpovs, eyyCovros does not mean when he 
was near, but as he came near (to) the mountain. Cf. rapa. 


mpos with the Acc. corresponds to all the manifold shades 
of signification given in the grammars; only, after the analogy 
of vrapa with the Acc. (which see, p. 339), it is more frequently 
used than by classic writers to denote rest also, and without 
the accessory notion of aim. 

For example: Matt. xiii. 56 ai ddeAgat atrod xpos ypas ciciy, Xxvi. 
18 apes oé row 70 mdcyxa, Mark vi. 3; xiv. 49; John i. 1 Hv zpos tov 
Oeov, 1 John i. 2; Acts v.10; xii. 20 dpoPupadoy Tapioav pos auroy, 
1 Cor. ii. 3; xvi. 7 eAwiLw éryseitvac mpos tyas (cf. ext with the Acc. 
p. 338), 2 Cor. v. 8 (evdoxotpev) evdnunoas mpos tov Kipvov etc. (see 
Wahl p. 279). In view of such unquestionable passages, it is un- 
necessary to search in others after an idea of motion or of aim (whether 
expressed, or first to be supplied) if the simple notion of rest suffices. 
and the immediate connection of the preposition with that appears to 
be the most natural; see e.g. Rom. iv. 2; 2 Cor. 1. 12. 

An example of zpos ina Com parative clause (see rapa above, p. 
339) is Rom. viii. 18 ra waOnpara obx aia mpos THv péAAovcay dofay, 
cf. Ignat. ad Magn. 12 zpos éva tyov ovx clu. Brachylogical and 
elliptical phrases, such as ri xpos o€, duaprdvew pos Oavarov and 
the like, are easily explained by the vigorous force of the prep. 
Adverbial expressions, as in the Greek writers, are zpos $Odvov, 


293 mpcs xatpov, mpos apay (for the moment, for a short time) and others. 


29 


On the periphrasis with mpos t« for the Dative, see pp. 172, 177. 


‘TIIO is no longer construed with the Dative. In con- 
nection with the Genitive and Accusative, the following 
particulars may be selected as peculiar in its use: 


iro with the Gen. is used with Passives not infrequently when a | 
thing oran abstract notion is the efficient cause. In such cases, 
because the cause appears thus personified as it were, the expression 
is more forceful than the simple Dative, as Luke vii. 24 «aAapov tro 
dvénou cadevopevor, Vili. 14 tid pepisvav ... ovpmrviyovrat, Rom. xii. 21 
pn vixw tro Tov Kaxov, Matt. viii. 24 etc. (see Wahl). On Heb. vii. 7 
sce § 128, 1 p. 122. Neuter verbs which contain a Passive sense 
prefer the connection with é« and azo, see these prep. pp. 3205 sq. 
Inatances of uo are found only with ytveo@ae (which thus becomes a 
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complete Passive) —as Luke xiii. 17 gapev ext waow trois bx airod 
ywopévos, Acts xx. 3, etc. — and, agreeably to their significations, with 
waayxecv (Matt. xvii. 12, etc.) and trowévecy (Heb. xii. 3), once 
also with rAnyas AapuBavecy i.e. vapulare 2 Cor. xi. 24. As 
peculiar, we may notice the elliptical and brachylogical mode of ex- 
‘pression in 2 Cor. ii. 6 7 éwerquda 7 td rev rACOvw Where the missing 
Passive notion is to be derived from émrysia, and in Rev. vi. 8 dxo- 
reivas tro tav Onpiwy rhs ys i.e. pubere (aliquem) interfict a bestits 
(with which has been compared mpoayopevew to «ypuxos in Herod. 9. 
‘98, see Wesseling). The second class of cases, also, described in 
the Gram., viz. where tro is used with Actives, an abstract idea being 
subjoined as the moving cause of the action (e.g. from fear, for shame), 
are rendered in the N. T. not by io, but by do again and éx; see pp. 
325 sq. Whether in Rom. xiii. 1 ovx éorw éfovoia el un td Oeod sc. 
Secbopevy (Lehm. [Treg. Tdf.]) or dwd Oeov (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]) is the 
original reading is hard to decide, as they are equally attested by mss. 
[Sin. to], and both may be defended philologically. | With the 
Accusative, tro responds to the question where (taking the place 
of the missing construction with the Dative) more frequently almost 
than to the question whither (cf. the classic usage), particularly with 
elva: and yiveoOas, in a local and a tropical reference: under ; as, John 
i. 49 ovra td rH ovxnv, Matt. viii. 9 dw ta’ euavrdv orparubras, 
1 Cor. x. 1; Gal. iii. 25; Rom. iii. 9; vi. 14, ete. 


B. § 147, N. 2; J. § 650; W. p. 419aq. (301 8q.); 8. p. Lxxxiv ag. 

When two or more substantives connected together 9% 
by conjunctions depend on the same preposition, the 
preposition is sometimes repeated, sometimes written but once. 

As aruling principle in such cases, the following may be laid 
down: by omitting to repeat the preposition, the writer gives 

an intimation that he regards the members rather as homo- 
geneous, belonging together, or united into one whole; by 
repeating it, that he wants to have them taken as indcpendent, 294 
of a dissimilar or even contrary nature. 


From this principle it follows, 1) that the prep. must always 
be repeated in the adversative relation (aAAd, 6¢, ov), and likewise 
in the disjunctive (7, od povoy... dAAa xai, ovre... odre, etc.) if 
the members are antithetic and after comparatives ; as, John vii. 22 
oun éx tov Mwvoéws eoriv, GAN’ ex rov warépwy, Acts viii. 34 (A€yer) rept 
daurct wept érépou twds 3 Col. iii. 17 &v Adyw 9 &v epyw, Eph. i. 21 ob 
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povoy é&y rp alive rourp GAAG cat év rw péAdAorvrs, cf. Luke xx. 4; 

1 Thess. i. 8; ii. 6; Rom. iv. 10; v. 1£; 1 Cor. iv. 3, 21; Gal. iii. 2, 
5; Acts xxv. 8, etc. On the other hand, 2) if the members in 
the disjunctive relation are similar, or if they stand in the cop- 
ulative relation and so are united by xat (re, re xai, xaf... xai), 
the preposition is either repeated or not, according as the members. 
either are to be regarded rather as independent and separate, or are 
united into one whole, into a single composite expression. For ex- 
ample: with 7, the preposition repeated, Acts iv. 7 év woia dvvape 7 
é€v row dvopart érounoare tovro, 1 Cor. xiv. 6 AuAnow fH ev droKxaAvwee 
) ev yrruce F €v tpodyreia H ev Sidayx7, John vii. 48 ; 2 Cor. ix. 7, ete. ; 
with 4, the preposition not repeated, Heb. x. 28 ext Suclv  rpiiv 
paprvow, Mark xiii. 32 rept rhs quepas exeivys 7) THs pas ovdels older, 
1 Tim. v. 19; ii. 9; 1 Pet.i. 11, ete.; | with «at etc. the preposition 
repeated, Mark vi. 4 (dros) év Ty marpidt avrov Kat €v Tots ovyyeréeow 
airod Kal ev TH oixta abrov, Luke xxii. 33 xai eis pudaKiy wat eis Odvarov 
mopeverOat, Mark ix. 22 xat eis rip €BaXrev xai eis voara, 1 Cor. ii. 3 ev 
doGeveia xai ev PoBw Kal ev tpouw, Acts xxvi. 4 &y ro Over pov é& re 
‘lepocoAr‘pos, 1 Thess. i. 5, etc.; with xaé etc. the preposition not 
repeated, very common, Mark xiv. 43 wapaytverat oxAos pera payatpav 
kat f'Awy Tapa TOV dpxlepewy Kal TOY ypapparéwy Kat Tov mpecBuTépwr, 
Acts i. 8 & re ‘IepovcaArjp xai racy TH “lovdaia, x. 39; vi. 9; xiv. 21, 
etc.; Phil. iv. 3 pera cat KAnpevros wai tov Aourav ovvepywv pov. Both 
constructions are united in Phil. i. 7 €v rots Secpots pov nal ev rH 
dmodoyia kat BeBawoe tov evayyeAtov, where, therefore, the last two 
members constitute one whole, etc. In general, in this second class 
of cases (i.e. where the members are homogeneous and the relation 
copulative) no absolutely fixed rule can be laid down, since 
the repetition or non-repetition of the prep. rested solely in the 
writer’s choice and way of looking at the subject, —is often more a 
matter of feeling and rhetorical accent than of logical discrimination ; 
and hence often in precisely the same cases the preposition is found 
repeated and not repeated; cf. e.g. Luke xxiv. 27 with Acts xxviii. 23; 
Matt. iv. 25 with Mark iii. 8, etc. This holds trie particularly, also, 
when the Relative depends on the same prep. as the corresponding 
Demonstrative, since even in Greek authors both constructions 
(with and without the repetition of the prep.) occur equally. For 
example: without repetition, Matt. xxiv. 50 ev juépa @ od tpoadoxa, 
Luke i. 20; Acts xiii. 39 (see above 2 note p. 322), Acts xiii. 2 eis 
TO €ryov 6 mpooKcKAnpat abtrovs (where the construction spoken of 
§ 131, 10 p. 152 may also have had influence); with repetition, 
John iv. 53 éy éxetvy rH wpa év 7 eivev [Tdf. om. first év], Acts vii. 4; 
xx. 18 ard zpwryns Hpepas ad Hs éwéeBnv etc. 
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B. § 147, N. 8(Germ.ed.); H. § 616; J. § 651; S. p. Ixxxill. 

When upon a substantive governed by a prepos.tion a 8f 
limiting Genitive also depends, there are two general 
classes of cases as respects the preposition’s position : 

a) In case the nouns have no article, it is a fixed rule 296 
that the preposition can never be separated by the limiting 
Genitive from its substantive, when this substantive (governed 
by the prep.) itself stands in the Genitive, even though 
the meaning excludes all possible ambiguity. 

ITlence we always find, e épywv véuov, dm axpou ys, mpd KaraBoAjs 
Koopov, e€ Gpyns KTicews, dt’ avaroAns HALov, dia TpuTnparos padidos, da 
AovTpod maAdcyyevecias etc., and the pronouns gov, pov, adrod, etc., which 
so often stand before their substantives, then follow them without 
exception; thus, dm dpOaAuav cov, €x veoryros pov, ex Sekwav avrod, 
dia and ex pécov airay, etc. From this unquestionable observation it 
follows, that, wherever the sense might be ambiguous, the grammatical 
rule alone must decide. Accordingly, 2 Cor. iii. 18 dado xupiov avei- 
paros can only mean from the Lord of the Spirit, and Matt. xxiv. 31 
peta oddrmiyyos puvis peyaAns only, with a trumpet of loud sound (see 
§ 132, 10 p. 161). In phrases where the prep. governs a different. 
case from the Genitive, the limiting Gen. can indeed be inserted 
immediately after the prep., as Matt. xiii. 33 eis dAevpou odra tpta,. 
Rev. vii. 17 emt Qwys myyas téarwy where, however, it was necessary 
on other grounds also that fwys should precede (see § 132, 1, b) p. 155). 
Yet this arrangement is extremely rare (compare the —critically 
uncertain, too — elliptical combinations ev Aiyurrov, eis gdov, in § 132, 
27 p. 171), and writers had become already so wonted to the natural 
arrangement that even here they uniformly said, eis apeow duaptiov, 
cis dvagracw vexpov, eis Kirov éavrou, er eATridt Cwijs aiwviov, etc. On 
the hyperbaton wpo & nuepov tov racya and the like, see § 131, 11 
p. 103. 

b) But if the noun governed by the preposition has the 
article, when there are two Genitives, at least the article 
of this governed noun must stand directly after the prep., and 
the second Gen., dependent on this substantive, may be inserted 
according to the general rule; as, é« ris Kaicapos oixias, éx 
THs Tov SiaBorov trayioos, Sua THs Yuov Senoews, bia Ths érépwov 
a7rovons, ctc. 

Commonly, however, even this does not take place, but the nouns 
follow in succession, as dzo Tov voxou THs duaprtias, eK TOY TOOVaV Upaov, 
pera Tov Aapmrabwy éauTay, ex TOY xELpov Hpaov, civ Ty Suvdpet TOU KupioU, 
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etc. The pronouns pov and gov, which, as is well known, cannot 
be inserted between the article and substantive, stand accordingly, as 
a rule, likewise afterwa:ds (izo tov zarpds pov, etc.); but they can 
sometimes, owing to their propensity to precede their substantive 
(§ 127,19 p. 115), be placed quite at the beginning, i.e. even before 
the preposition, as Matt. viii. 8 ia pou tro ray oréyny cicd\Oys, 
John ix. 15 anAov eréOyxéy pov exi rovs 6fOaApovrs (cf. vss. 6, 11, and 
§ 151, 14 p. 387); and so with atrov, John xv. 10 atrod ev rq dyarp. 


B. § 147, N. 6; H. $615; C. §§ 708. 708; J. §§ 640. 644. 

Strictly speaking, no examples are found in the N. T. in which 
prepositions continue to be used adverbially; and all the instances 
which might be reckoned under this head reduce themselves to (in 
part newly formed) compounds; see § 146, 4 p. 320. 


B. §147,N.9; H. §§ 588, 605; C. § 609; J. $641; W. p. 425 sq. (860 8q.). 

That prepositions which by themselves govern the Genitive or the 
Dative, govern (especially ev, ovv, mpd) the same cases also when 
compounded with verbs, is a well-known fact ; see the lexicons 
under owlyy, cvvedbeiv, ovvérer Oar, cvvavaxcioPa, ovvoraupow, evrvy- 
xavew, euBrcrev, euBpyacOa, eupever, evexew, euratlarv, éumréxew, 
exrrinre, ExTWaTTEV, MpocTHvat, mpoTropeveOa, etc. With other verbs 
the repetition of the preposition (or of a synonymous one) prevails, 
especially with verbs compounded with dio and éx, see under eufad- 
dew, exBadrrAKv, dréxew, droarivat, drape, éexropeerOa, draddacoey, 
dredavvew, droxpirrev, dtomtavgy, mpoxypiocer, evevAcyeiobat, etc. 


NEGATIVES. 
B. § 148; H. § 832; C. § 686; D. § 528; J. § 789. 

In no respect, perhaps, has the language of the N. T. ad 
hered more closely to the usage established by the literary 
language, than in the employment of the two negatives ov and 
ny with their compounds; so that it proves to be easy to point 
out analogies in classic usage for the deviations even that 
occur. Hence, for the general principies in all their extent, 
we refer the reader to the specifications given in the Grammars, 
and here need make mention only of particular instances of 
somewhat rare and peculiar use. 


B. § 148, 2b)and note; H. § 835; C. § 6861. sq.; D. § 681; J. § 744, 1; W. p. 4778q. (445 8q.) 

The use of ov in the protasis of aconditional sentence 
occurs in the N. T. relatively very often; so that we are 
justified in inferring a difference in usage, since in classic 
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wiiters this use is only exceptional. It is true, the attempt 
has been made to explain the individual instances all according 
to the analogy of those which occur in classic authors, and 
consequently to consent to recognize merely an extension in 
the N. T. of a usage elsewhere rare. This method of treatmen* 
may be applied, indeed, to a portion of the extant passages, 
but is decidedly inapplicable to many, and is especially opposed 
by the circumstance that whereas after e¢ the predicate is so 
often negatived by ov, this never occurs under the same 
conditions in clauses with édv; (cf. e.g. Matt. vi. 15 with 
Mark xi. 26). The usage of the N. T., on the contrary, may 
be referred to the following simple and almost invariable 
principles : 

1) The first form of hypothesis (§ 139 A. pp. 220 sq.), i.e. 
et with the Indicative as expressive of objective certainty, 29% 
takes the direct negative ov. Exceptions are extremely 
rare: 1 Tim. vi. 3 ef tis érepodidacKxanrel Kal pr) mpocépyeras 
Aoryous etc. 

2) The second form of hypothesis (édy with the Subjunctive), 
and the fourth (ed with a Preterite Indicative), require in- 
variably the dependent negative mu. (The third 
species of hypothesis, e¢ with the Optative, occurs in the N. T. 
only in a positive form.) On Matt. xxvi. 24 and Mark xiv. 21 
see 3) d. p. 347. 

3) The combination éxros e¢ 7 (see 13 p. 355) even 
when followed by the Indicative, the compound eé¢ #4 (used 
for the most part elliptically, i.e. without a predicate) in the 
signification except, nisi (see § 149, 4 p. 359), after a preceding 
negative or interrogative clause, as well as the elliptical for- 
mulw ef dé wy, ef Oe py ye (§ 151, 23, e) p. 393) are, like 
established conjunctions or adverbs, no longer capable of 
changing their outward form. 


Now since 2) and 3) admit of no exceptions and are perfectly gram- 
matical, it is only necessary here to establish the first class. We 
will so arrange the examples as first of all to exhibit those which 
stand in obvious analogy with those from classic authors treated of in 
B. l.c., and then proceed to those which —epart more or less from the 
ordinary usage. 

a) The predicate of the conditional clause negatived by ov §g 


is found in evident antithesis toa positive notion (com- 
4s 
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monly the same, but sometimes synonymous), either in what 
precedes or in what follows (see B. § 148, 2. g). 


For example: in what precedes, Mark xi. 26 Lchm. ddiere 
iva etc. ... eb dé ipeis ow adtere, ovde 6 marnp adyoe,' John v. 47 ei 
yap émorevere etc. .... ef O€ Tots éxetvov ypdppacw od morTevere, TOS 
etc., Acts xxv. 11 ef pév oty dducd ...° ef 5€ ovdey eat dy ovToL KaTy- 
yopovow pov. So in Rom. viii.9; 1 Cor. vii.9; Jas. iii.2; in what 
follows, 1 Cor. ix. 2 e adAAows otk eiui droarodos, GAA ye tpt eit, 
John x. 37 ef od wo ra epya..., et SE mow etc., Luke xi. 8 €f wat ob 
duce airo..., did ye tiv dvaidevay avtov dwoet aire (cf. the similarly 
formed sentence in xviii. 4), 1 Cor. xi. 6 ef yap od xaraxaAdvrrerar yuvy 
with reference to the following xaraxaAurréc Ou. 

In all the above passages the dependent negative would be in no- 
wise erroneous, and by the Greeks would perhaps have been preferred. 

298 More necessary, on the other hand, is the use of the negative ov even 
according to classic usage, when to the negatived predicate another, 
still in the protasis, is immediately so appended or contrasted with an 
adversative particle that the entire emphasis falls upon this second 
part (cf. 8 p. 352); as, Jas. ii, 11 e d€ ob potyevets, Povevers O¢, 
2 Pet. ii. 4, 5 ef yap 6 Geos dyyéAwy aaprycavrwr obx épetcaro, adda... 
Trapéowxey eis xptow etc. (cf. with this the example I. xv. 162, B. p. 493 
Germ. ed.). . 

b) For the same reason as in a) the negative ov may be 
grammatically defended also in the following pretty conmon 
class of sentences (though the Greeks, however, here also 
would have perhaps preferred for the most part the dependent 
negative): where a negative protasis 1s associated with em- 
phasis, or rather contrasted, with an apodosis likewise 
negatived (or negatively conceived). 

The plainest example of this is 1 Cor. xv. 13-17 ef dvacracis vexpaov 
ox eat, ovde Xptoros eyyyeptac: eb dé Xprotos ovK eyiyepray, Kevov 
dpa TO Kypvypa juav: ... Xpurrov ovK yyepev, elTEp Apa veEKpot ovK 
éyecpovrat’ eb yap vexpot ovK éyeipovrat, ovde etc., Rom. xi. 21 ei... ob 
édetouro, ovdé Gov deicerat, Luke xvi. 31 ef Mwvodws ... ovx dxovovow, 
otd éav Tus €x vexpav dvaory mecOncovrat, 2 Thess. iii. 10 ef res od Gere 
épyalec Oar, pndé éeoOterw. See besides Heb. xii. 25, and, with the 
substitution of a question instead of a negation in the apodosis, Luke 
xvi. Ll sq. el... ovw éyéverGe, ro GAnOwov tis tpiy murtevce ; Kal ef etc., 
John iii. 12 ef od miorevere, Tas... miorevoere ; 1 Tim. iil. 5 ef reg... 

1 Tf vs. 26, which is wanting in several ancient mss. [Sin. also], was really first 


transferred (as is said) from Matt. vi. 15, than at least the alteration made ir 
the words of Matthew turns out to correspond perfectly with N. T. usage. 
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oux oldey, wits exxAnoias émmeAnoera; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 29; xv. 32 (sub- 
stantially); and several of the passages quoted under a) may be 
brought under this head also, as Mark xi. 26; John v. 47; Acts xxv. 
11; Rom. viii. 9. 

c) Further, an endeavor has been made to bring a number 
of passages under the rule proposed by Hermann (ad Vig. 
p. 831), according to which ov is said to stand in conditional 
clauses when it blends as it were with the negatived word into 
a single (positive) notion. Since, however, this view affords 
ny satisfactory objective test, but, on the contrary, all con- 
ditional clauses in which the predicate is negatived may be 
brought with more or less ease under this category (e.g. ov 
decdopas equiv. to Pbcipw, ovK axovw equiv. to dv jKoos etpt, OK 
oldev equiv. to dyvoet, ov Sivaras equiv. to advvarov éorev, etc. ), 
we can with folerable confidence bring under this head only 
those passages in which a different part of the clause from the 
predicate is negatived, and consequently the predicate is 
evidently positive. 

. For example, 2 Cor. xii. 11 ovde& torépyoa..., ef Kai oddev elu, 
Jas. 1. 23 ef ris dxpoarns Adyou éoriv Kat ob rownrys Where only the 
notion wromrys in antithesis to dxpoarys is negatived (yet without 
constituting a single idea), and the predicate remains positive. But 
Luke xii. 26 et oty ot5é éAdyworov SivacGe, ti wept tov Aowray pepyvare 
does not belong under this head, since by ovdé the predicate is also 
negatived, so that the sentence belongs with the passages under b). 
The other passages, also, with a negatived predicate adduced under 298 
this head, we have already distributed under the first two more 
obvious rules; as, 1 Tim. iii. 5; Luke xvi. 31; Heb. xii. 25; 2 Pet. 
li. 4; Jas. ii. 11. 

d) In justification of the direct negative, reference has 
also been made to the special emphasis with which the 
predicate alone is rendered prominent as negatived. This 
may be affirmed with reason of the two parallel passages Matt. 
xxvi. 24 and Mark xiv. 21 «adov jv avT@, et ov eyevunbn 6 
avOpwrros éxetvos (where, moreover, the direct negation appears 
to find an adequate occasion in the evident approximation of 
the sentence to the first form of hypothesis, cf. § 139, 27 c) 
p. 225), and also of John i. 25 rf Bamrivers, ef cv ovx el od 
Xpiotos (if i.e. since thou certainly art not etc.). 

Yet since the majority of such passages coincide with one of the 
objective characteristics propounded under a) and b), and accordingly 
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have already been quoted there; further, since without such objective 
indications the interpreter is left to decide solely according to his 
feelings whether he will recognize a special emphasis or not; and 
especially, since in the N. T. the direct negative makes its appearance 
in clauses with the Indicative almost without an exception 
(cf. 4 below), the circumstance above mentioned is not of itself suited 
to constitute a separate class or rule, at least for the New 
Testament. 


e) Finally, the following additional examples are to be 
noticed as those which do not admit of being classed under 
any one of the above rules, and consequently belong to the 
characteristically free usage of the N. T., according to which 
conditional clauses of the first kind are uniformly 
negatived by ov: 

Luke xiv. 26 ef res dpxerar mpds pe xal ob pure roy marépa ... od 
divara etc., 2 John 10 (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 3), 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ef ris ob Pret 
Tov Kuptoy, nrw avaBeua, 2 Thess. iii. 14 ef res odx traxove Ty Acyw. - 
tovrov onpecovobe, 1 Tim. v. 8 ef mis rev iw od mpovoel, THY mioTYw 
npvnrat, Rev. xx. 15 ef ris ody cipéOn ev ry BiBrAw ... éBAjGy etc. 
Hardly would any classic writer have employed the direct negation 
in any of these passages, even on the assumption of a special emphasis 
in the negative. On the other hand, in Matt. xxvi. 42 od is used 
more with reference to éav x7 immediately following (with which the 
clauses with ef yy nist after an antecedent ov are to be compared, see 
§ 149, 4 p. 309); and in John x. 35 the clause wai ob dvvarac AvOjvae 
7 ypapn is to be taken as independent and parenthetic. 


4 The use of the negative in Relative Sentences is quite 
like that in conditional sentences, as in general the former 
share in all essential particulars the nature and construction 
of the latter, (see B. § 139 B.). Accordingly, relative sen- 
tences in the Indicative, whether of a general nature or not, 
are almost exclusively negatived by ov, so that sentences 
with yw are extremely rare; on the other hand, relative 
sentences in the Subjunctive with dy (éav) are without any 
exception negatived by p7. 


800 Examples with ov: Matt. xii.2; Markii.24; Luke vi. 2 rowtow 
& ovx eLeorw woretv ev caBBarw, Matt. x. 38 ds ob AawBave rov cravpov 
2+. OUK €or pov agtos, Gal. ili. 10 (quotn.) was 5s obm éupever etc., and 
after cores with the Indic. Luke xiv. 27; xv. 7, etc.; further, in 
antithesis (similar to the instances unfolded above in 3 a) and b)), as 
Matt. xiii. 12; Mark iv. 25 ds exe ... nat S¢ ovx exer, Rom. vii. 15, 
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19 8 O&tw... 8 ov Oru, xv. 21 (quotn.) ofs ovx dvpyyéAn, OWovrat, of 
ovx dxynxcacw, cvvycovow, iv. 15 ob yap ovK éorw vopos, ovde rapaBacts. 
Cf. besides, in 12 below, p. 354, the sentences with two (mutually 
annulling) negatives in two clauses dependent on one another. 
Examples with yu and the Indicative (never in the historical 
writings), 2 Peti.9 @ yap py mapecrw radra, rupdds éorw, Tit. i. 11 
dudacxovres & py Set. On the py in Col. ii. 18, critically very doubtful 
[wanting in &* and omitted by Treg. Tdf.] (and in no wise necessary 
to the sense), see Meyer. Examples with yy and the Subjunctive 
are very common in all parts of the N. T. e.g. Matt. x. 14, etc.; also 
in antithesis, Luke viii. 18 cf. Matt. xiii. 12, ete. 

On the other hand, in all illative, causal, and declarative 
sentences, the language of the N.T. follows closely the ordinary 
Greek usage. 

Accordingly, after dare with the Indicative od is regularly used, 
Matt. xix. 6; Gal. iv. 7, etc., after dore with the Infin. invariably 7 
(see 6); further, after dre (because and that), xaOdru eet, eredn, etc., 
uniformly ov, Luke i. 84; 1 Cor. i. 21, ete. John iii. 18 ore (because) 
pi) TeTriorevxey ig to be regarded solely as a deviation from ordinary 
usage (hence instances of the sort are often to be found also in later 
writers, especially Lucian, see Herm. ad Vig. p. 806; Cobet, var. Lect. 
315 sq., and on the usage of Arrian and Lucian, Ellendt pref. ad Arr. 
p. 24; Du Mesnil, Stolp. Progr. 1867 p. 43); and on Heb. ix. 17 
(éret xx) Tore ioxve) see 10 p. 353. Also after 67 in the signification 
that, wy is sometimes used in later writers, e.g. App. B.C. 3, 96. 


B. § 148,2d.; H. § 887; C. § 686c.; D. § 594 Obs.; J. § 745; W. p. 481 9q. (449). 

With the Infinitive, the N. T. writers are so in the habit 
of using the dependent negation, that they negative a state- 
ment by w7 where the direct negation was not only admissible, 
but in Greek authors even more usual; so that, in point of 
fact, examples of ov with the Infinitive are hardly to be met 
with longer. 

Hence, in particular, zy stands (as in Greek authors) without ex- 
ception with an Infinitive introduced by the Article, Matt. xiii. 5; 
Rom. xiv. 13, 21, etc.; further, after dove, Mark ii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 7, ete., 
no exception to which is established by Rom. vii. 6, since here only 
wadaoryTe in Contrast with xaworyre is denied, and not the Infin. 
Mn stands also after verba dicen di, etc., so far forth as a preference, 
counsel, wish, command is contained in them, and after predicates 
like det, Soxet pot, xaddv ori, dAcyov éony, etc, as Matt. v. 34, 39; 
xxii. 23; Luke xxi. 14; xxii. 40; Acts i. 4: xv. 28; 2 Pet. ii. 21; 
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801 Eph.iv.17; Rom. ii.21; xv. 1,etc.! But also where the Infin. clause 
(after the verba dicendi, etc.) contains only a declaration, and the 
Greeks use, at least in part, the negative ov, we always find pu; as, 
Luke xx. 7 dzexpiOnoay py cidévar etc., Matt. xxii. 23; Mark xii. 18; 
Luke ii. 26; Acts xxiii. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 5. 

Remark. In cases of accumulated (intensified) negation, the main 
rule (B. § 148, 6, cf. 11 below p. 854) requires the same kind of 
negative to be used with the Infin. as with the predicate, — consequently 
ov; as, Luke xx. 40 ovxére éroApov érepwray ovdev, John iii, 27 ob 
dvvarae avOpwros AapPavew ovdév, v. 19, 30; Rev. v. 4, ete. 


B. § 148 e (f); H. § 8389: C. § 686(d); D. p. 554; J. § 746; W. p. 482 eqq. (450 sqq.). 
With Participles (as in Greek authors and under the 
same conditions as there) both kinds of negation occur; only 
in circumstances where either is admissible (see b below), the 
disposition to employ yu etc. is incomparably stronger. 

a) If the Participle has the Article (cf. the Infin.), it is 
regularly negatived by uy; thus, o wy dv per’ éuovd, Tots 7 
TETAAVHUEVOLS, Ol 147) LOOVTES Kal TrIaTEvCaVTES, etc. 

Only those cases are exceptions where antithesis occurs, as Rom. 
ix. 25 (quotn.) ryv odx Tyarnpévnv TyaTynpEevnv, 1 Pet. ji. 10 of ovx 
nAenpevor, viv de éAenOevres, Gal. iv. 27 (quotn.) oreipa 7 ov rikxrovoa 
(Heb. >), Rom. iv. 12. In Eph. v. 4 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] the reading 
7a ovK dvyxovra would be an exception also,? but the reading is by no 
means established [Tdf. now with Treg. Lchm. cod. Sin. & ox avijxe] ; 
cf. Rom. i. 28. 

b) Should the Participle have no Article, wy is used 
unqualifiedly when the participial clause is equivalent to a 
hypothetical sentence, and so is to be resolved by sf; as, ecdore 
Kat [LN TovoovTt, dpaptia avT@ eat (Jas. iv.17; Matt. xiii. 19, 
etc.). On the other hand, if the participial clause contains 
an actual matter of fact, and so is to be resolved by means of 
a Relative, or by since, whilst, during, without, etc., it is neg- 
atived (often when the circumstances are altogether the 
same) sometimes by ov, sometimes, and indeed more com- 


monly, by yu. 


1In Acts xix. 27 [Treg.] Taf. (xivduveber ... els odd» [ob8ey ed. 8] AoyirOjvat) 
rather the sinyle fragment of the sentence (od3év) is negatived, although usage 
elsewhere would nevertheless have led us to expect undév, and hence the other 
strongly [yet not by cod. Sin.] supported reading (Aoy:o@hoeras Lchm ) perhaps 
is to be preferred. On 2 Tim. ii. 14 see 8 p. 352. 

2 In Greek authors also such cases, when no antithesis occurs (as in Ar. Eccl. 
187), are extremely rare, e.g. Luc. adv. Ind. 5 é xuBepygy obx eldas nal immevew pth 
pemeAernKas. 
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The o-iginal difference between the two negatives (although in 
point of fact no longer adhered to in employing them) is still evident 
in such sentences as Matt. xxii. 11, 12 eldev dvOpwrov obn éevdedupeévov 
(who had not on), but subsequently eonAGes py Exwv evdupa (although 
thou hadst not etc.), 1 Pet. i. 8 Gv ox ovres (having in point of fact 
not seen him) ayamGre, eis Sv dpte py opovres (although ye do not see) 
muotrevovtes O€ etc. Examples of the less common negative ov (ovdér) 
in a Participial clause which is temporal or causal, or to be resolved by 
means of a Relative, are Luke vi. 42 (ob BAérwv), John x. 12 ovx dv 
roynv explained by ob ovx éorw ra mpdBara ida, Acts xxvi. 22 ovder 
exros A€ywv, XXViii. 17 ovdev momjoas (although in point of fact), 
vii. 5 (Gen. absol.), 1 Cor. ix. 26 muxcrevw ws ov dépa Sépwv, Gal. iv. 8 
ovx eldores, Col. ii. 19; Heb. xi. 1,35. Examples of ov in consequence 
of the emphasis of antithesis, are 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9 év zavri OABopevor 
GAN’ ob crevoxwpovpevot, dropovpevot GAN ovK éfarropovpevos etc., Phil. 
iii. 3 of wvevpare Oeod AaTpevovres ... Kal ov« év capKi wemrowOdres, 1 Cor. 
iv. 14 oix évrpérwy tas ypudw radra, ddA’ ds etc.; and because a 
particular part of the sentence (rather than the whole) is denied, 
are Luke vii. 6 759 atrov od paxpay amréxovros, Acts xvii.27; xxvii. 
20 yeymvos odK GALyou émixeysévov. 

Everywhere else the dependent negative py is used, even with the 
most definite matters of fact, and in cases thoroughly concrete. Ex- 

amples are so abundant in all parts of the N. T., that it is enough to 
_ give a few corresponding to those above with ov, or passages quite 
parallel: Matt. xvili. 25 x €xovros avrov drodotvat, éxéAevoev etc., XXii. 
25 py éxwv oréppa adinxey tHv yuvaixa, 29 mAavacde, pn eiddres (because) 
tas ypapas pode etc., Acts v. 7; ix. 26; xii. 19 “Hpwdys éruyrjoas nat 
pn evpwv éxAevce etc., xvii. 6; Luke xviii. 2, etc.; even in antithesis, 
Mark v. 26 pydev dpeAnOeioa, dAAa paAdov eis 76 xetpov EADotca, Acts 
ix. 7 elornxewayv éveol, dxovovres wéev THs huvys, undéeva 5é Oewpodvres, 
2 Cor. vi. 9. 


c) When the Participle with eZvas is used as a periphrasis 
for a finite verb (§ 144, 24sq. p. 808sq.), the dependent neg- 
ative 7 must be used, even in the most concrete cases, if it 


is not the copula (and thus the entire sentence), but the 
Participle alone, that is to be negatived. 


Accordingly we must distinguish Luke vi. 43 ot« éorw Sévdpov xaddv 
srotouv KapTrov campov, XXili. 53 év pyyjpart, ob ovK Av ovdels OUTW KELpLEVOS, 
xii. 6; John iii. 24; Rom. ili. 12; 2 Cor. ii. 17; Jas. iii. 15, ete., from 
Luke xiii. 11 Av ovyximrovea Kui py Suvapévyn dvaxvya, i. 20 éoy 
swravy Kat py duvayevos Aadjoru, Acts ix. 9 qv yudpas tpeis py 
BrExrwy. 
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d) Lastly, the Pavticiple is negatived by yu (sometimes 
even in case of antithesis, cf. 8 below), whenever the entire 
sentence to which the Participle belongs requires the de- 
pendent negation. 


. 


Of this case also there are many examples: 1 Cor. vii. 29 (rotro 5€ 
Prt) tva ot €xovres yuvaixas ws py Exovres Gow, Kat of KAaiovres Ws MIP 
etc. Eph. v. 27 wa wapaornoyn evdokov tiv éxxAnciay py exovoay etc., 
Phil. iii. 9 etpe86 py exw etc., Rom. xii. 16, 17, 19, ete. 


B. § 148, 2g. (Germ. ed.); J. § 744, 1 Obs.; W. p. 479 (446 sq.). 

8 Several examples of the use of the direct negative, in 
sentences which otherwise prefer 47, as soon as the negatived 
word stands in sharp antithesis (marked by dAAd, dé, ef x7) to 
some other and following part of the sentence, have already 
been given above, see 3a) p. 845,74) and b) p. 300. According 
to this principle the direct negative makes its appearance in 
such cases (although by no means necessarily) even in sentences 
which positively require ps7, as final and imperative 
sentences; see 7d) above. The difference between these two 
modes of expression is this: when the direct negative is used, 
the negatived part of the sentence is, as it were, brought out 

803 conspicuously from the rest (by supplying some such word as 
Aéeyw), and the emphasis falls on what follows introduced by 
GAA, etc. (cf. 3 a) p. 845); on the other hand, where pw is 
used, both parts of the sentence remain equally related to the 
whole. 

Examples: 1 Pet. iii. 3 dy éoTw ody 6 ewhev ... Koopos, GAN’ 6 
Kpumros etc. whose adorning ought to be not (or, I do not say) the out- 
ward ... but etc., Rev. ix. 4 va pn ddixnoovow tov xdprov THs ys, ovSe 
may xAwpov ode rav Sevdpov, ef py Tos dvOpwrovs etc. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 
10 €ypaya py ovvavapiyvvaGat rots mropvots, od mavTws etc., on this see 
§ 151, 19 p. 389. On the other hand, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3 womdvare ... py 
dvayxagras GAX’ Exovoiws, pi aloypoxepdas GAA mpoOipws pdé etc., 
Phil. ii. 2-4 wAnpwocaré pou tyv xapav iva TO abro ppovyre, ... py Ta 
éav-wy oxomovres, GAAd etc., John xviii. 40, etc. 2 Tim. ii. 14 py Ao- 
youdye (Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] Ao-opayetv) én obdéy xpyowov, without 
an adversative clause following, is more surprising, and only to be 
explained by the emphatic prominence given to an individual} 
word. 

On ov, a8 asecond and independent negation of a particular 
part of a sentence, in sentences with 7, see 11 p. 354. 
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B. § 148, N. 8; H. $840; C. §§ 685a.; 686e.; D. § 534; J. § 745, Ubs. 6. 
Examples of negatived substantives, i.e. of substantives trans- 9 
formed by the negative into their opposites and blending with it, as it 
were, into a single word, occur only in O. T. quotations. The negative 
then is always ov, because compounds of the sort are formed in Hebrew 
with Xd, Rom. ix. 25; 1 Pet. ii. 10 of wore od Aads, viv dé Aads, Rom. 
x. 19 éx oix ve. In Greek elsewhere both species of negative are 
met with, see particularly B. and J. as above. 
On the negative with the Imperative, and the Subjunctive as its 
substitute, see § 139, 6 p. 211. 


B. § 148, 4 and Nu5; H. §§ 720d.; 846; C. § 626; D. §638sq,; J. § 814; G. §46N. 4. 


On p7 as the conjunction after verbs and notions of fear and 0 
anxiety, sec § 139, 48 p. 241sq. Of the usage according to 
which sentences with yy (yrws, pyote), When no verbum 
timendi is expressed, contain the idea of fear or anxiety, 
the N. T. also affords a few evident examples. Thus, with a 
Subjunctive following, Matt. xxv. 9 Aéyoucas: pentrore ov p1) 
apkéon huiy cai opiv; and with a Future following, Rom. xi. 21 
Tdf. [eds. 2,7; ed. 8 omits zrws with Lchm. Treg. cod. Sin.] 
ATwS Ovde Gov detcerar. See on the second negative in both 
sentences No. 11 following. 


As, according to B. § 139, m. 50; G. § 46, N. 5, ete. (cf. Gal. iv. 11 
above in § 139, 48 p. 242), in sentences where a verb of fearing is 
expressed, a preterite Indicative may be used after a7 in order to 
represent the object of fear as in a degree an actually existing fact, 
so here too; as, Gal. ii. 2 dvéByv 5é wat dveBéuny airois To ebayyéov ... 
war Biav & rots Soxodow, wy ws eis Kevov Tpexyw 7H edpapoy i.e. in the 
anxiety lest (or, tn order to see whether, cf. Luke xi. 35 in § 139, 49 
p. 243) perchance my efforts are, or have already been, in vain. So 
recent interpreters, — with this difference only, that they unnecessarily 
still want to retain rpéyw as a Subjunctive. On the contrary, it is in 
the Indicative as really as the following epapov, and glancing at the 
latter presents in advance the notion of the present as a like object of 304 
anxiety. 1 Thess. ili. 5 érepwa eis ro yuovat tH miotw tpov, prTws 
éxeipacey tpas 6 tmeipalwy Kat eis Kevov yevyTat 6 KoTos Huo, fearing 
{or, 7% order to see whether) perchance the tempter has tempted you, 
and my labor thus might become in vain. Heb. ix. 17 d:abyxn 
BeBaia, érei py wore inyveae ore Cy 6 Siadeuevos affords an example of 
the use (which increased more and more in later Greek) of pore 
with the Indicative, the notion of anxiety or of doubting inter- 
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rogation residing in the negative having gradually receded, and so 
parore being used almost like ovzore in the sense of probably never.! 

On wy as an interrogative particle, see § 139, 55 p. 2483. 
and on ov ww as a strengthened negation with the Fut. and the 
Subjunct., ibid. 7 p. 211sq. Of py ov as amere intensification 
there is no instance. 


B. § 148, N.7a.; H. § 846; C. § 718 sub fin.; D. $537; J. § 750. 

11 . Similar negatives as a rule strengthen each other, or the 
second is only the continuation of the first. Hence in 
sentences already, for any reason, negatived by (the conjunc- 
tion) “7, as soon as a particular part of the sentence is 
to be negatived again, and independently of the first negation, 
this must be done in every instance by the other form of 
negation, that is to say by ov. 


Examples from classic authors after the xy implying anxiety (Lat. 
ne non) may be seen in the Grammars. From the N. T. we have 
2 Cor. xii. 20 PoBodpat prrws eAOav ox olovs OAw evpw ipas; see 
further Matt. xxv. 9 and Rom. xi. 21 in the preceding paragraph. 
For the same reason, in an interrogative sentence with the py of 
doubt, as soon as an affirmative answer is expected (nonne), not 
py again but ov must be introduced as the second negative; for 
examples of this, see § 139, 55 p. 248. 


B. § 148, N.7b. and N.8; J. § 747; W. p. 498 (464). 

12 Cases may occur, however, in which two similar negatives 
destroy each other, inasmuch as both the sense and the natural 
position of the words exclude all ambiguity. In the N. T. there is 
only one passage where similar negatives destroy each other in one 
and the same sentence: 1 Cor. xii. 15 éav etry 6 movs, ... ob 
mapa ToUTO OvK éoTw éx Tov gwyaros. Here it was necessary to use 
the same negative twice, becaise the nature of the sentence did not 

805 permit any other than the oljective form of negation either at the 
beginning or inthe middle ; and that they mutually destroy each other 
follows from the sense inevitably. 


1 Still more frequently, in the writings e.g. of Aristotle, and especially in the 
literary language of the Alexandrians (the Grammarians, and the Scholiasts), it 
may be rendered simply by perhaps (i.e. Yows), which sprung by abbreviation 
from the complete sentence 8pa whore followed by the Subjunctive: see to zt lest 
perchance etc.; as, Arist. Eth. Nic. 10 init. (uh wore od wad@s tour» A€yerat), 
iii. 2 (uhwor ob A€youge Td altiov). My with the Indic. also is 30 used; as, 
Apoll. Adverb. 567. On this subject see further, Steph. Thes. sub voce ; Bhidy: 
p- 397; Detar. ed. Klotz I. p. 137. 
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On the other hand, a double self-destroying negation for the 
purpose of an emphatic affirmation is more common in two 
sentences immediately dependent one on the other? viz. a 
leading clause anda Relative clause dependent upon it, 
after the analogy of the classic usage discussed in B. § 148, 
N. 8; €.§559c.; J. § 824, 2 (yet without such attraction 
as in oudels GoTis ov, ovdevt Stw ov etc.); as, Matt. x. 26 
ovdéDv eat Kexaduppévoy § oUK atroxaduPOncetat, Kal KpuTrToV 
0 ov yuwoOnoetat, XXiV. 2 ov un adeOn wde AiMos er ALGov, ds 
ov KxatadvOncera, Mark xiii. 2; Luke viii. 17; xii. 2; xxi. 6. 
Here belong those sentences, also, in which, instead of the 
negatived leading clause, the form of a question is chosen; as, 
Acts xix. 35 tls é€otw avOpwroav 5 ov ywooxer etc., Heb. xii. T 
tls yap vies by od madever Tatnp. | 


B. § 148, N.9; H. § 838; C. §7138d.; D. §595; J. 749; G. pp. 198 sq. 

The pleonastic use, too, of 7 in dependent Infinitive 
clauses after predicates which include within themselves a 
negative force, has been preserved, at least in certain parts 
of the N. T. (e.g. Luke’s writings), especially with the Infini- 
tive introduced by rod. 

See examples of this last kind in § 140, 16 p. 269. We have, 
besides, without rov, Luke xx. 27 of dvriAéyovres dvacracw py elvas, 
xxii. 34 Tdf. €ws tpis dtapyyoy py eidévac we, Heb. xii. 19 rapytncavro 
pn mpooreOyvat airots Adyov, Gal. v. 7 ris buds evéxopey TH aAnOeia py 
meiQecOar. Analogous is the pleonastic od when an Infin. is resolved 
into a clause with dri, 1 John ii. 22 6 dpvovpevos ore ‘Incots od« 
éorw & Xpurrds, cf. Mark ix. 38 Lchm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.], and from 
classic authors, Demosth. Phil. p. 124 extr.; Xen. Anab. 2, 3, 25; 
Ath. 2. 17, ete. Pleonastic also is the negative in the common 
phrase éxrds ef py i.e. except tf, except tt be, as 1 Cor. xiv. 5 petfwv 6 
mpopyrevuv, ... éxTos ef py Seeppynvery, xv. 2; 1 Tim. v. 19; see Lob. 
ad Phryn. p. 459, and on the Subjunct. § 139, 22 p. 221. 

Remark. In Rom. iv. 19 Lchm. [so Treg. Tdf.] in his text has 
omitted the ov before xarevonoev, with the oldest authorities [cod. Sin. 
also}. But since the context seems to require a negation, other editors 
have adopted ov, which likewise is sufficiently attested; or it is 
thought necessary, at least to supply the direct negative ov with 
xarevonoey from the py with dodevyocas. That a single negative can 


beloug do xowovd to two notions is certain (see, among others, Poppo 


on Thuc. 1,12; O. Schneider on Isocr. 4,3; Grot. on Eur. Tro. 638 ; 
Mehthorn on the Schema do xowod p. 14.8q.; Kriiger, Gram. § 67, 8 
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Anm. 4); e.g. Luke viii. 12 ta py rwreicavres cwhdow, and cf. the 
command dpyileoOe xat pt) dQapravere in § 144, 2 p. 290. But whether 
Greek usage permits the direct negative to be supplied from the 
dependent negative is more than doubtful. Further, against either 
supplying or adopting ov makes the manifest reference of the words 
to Gen. xvii. 17; for only to this passage, not to Gen. xv. 5 sq., does 

806 the express mention of the véxpwous tis pytpas Sadppas in the nine- 
teenth vs. point us. But then the words py doOenjoas rq Ticre 
seem to be at variance with the narrative in Gen. xvii., and still 
more with the positive xarevoyoey immediately following, as well as 
with the drift of Paul’s entire argument. In order to solve this 
difficulty the assumption is perhaps justifiable, that the words py 
dobevnoas Ty wiore are to be taken proleptically,and that the 
true consequent clause does not begin till the twentieth vs. («is 6¢ rv 
érayyeXiay etc.). The words xarevonoe etc. form, then, not so much 
a parenthetic insertion to designate more precisely the passage of the 
O. T. which the apostle had in mind, as an antithesis to the following 
ov dcexpifn, such as is otherwise wont to be indicated by the particles 
pev... O€; hence the thought is as follows: not wavering in faith, he 
considered, indeed, his senility and the deadness of Sarah’s womb, but 
tn reference to the promise of God etc. The want of pé would 
indeed be an offence in a classic writer; but how often in all parts of 
the N. T. the sharpest antitheses are yiven merely by a simple d€ (see 
examples in § 149, 11 p. 364 and the note on p. 121), or even by xai 
(see the examples under § 149 8, b) p. 361 sq.), is well known; how 
much more occasion for this liberty was there here, where the writer 
might have contented himself with the simple participle (xaravojcas), 
but, as he wrote, was precluded from that by the do@evjoas which 
he had just used. This construction of the passage, moreover, is by 
no means destitute of parallels in the composition of the apostle. On 
the contrary, a number of passages stand in the plainest analogy to 
it: where two members of a sentence are connected with each other 
by ovx... adAd (d€), and yet the thought in the first member is not to . 
be denied absolutely, but only relatively in reference to the 
leading thought, in order, as Winer 497 (462) aptly says, “to 
direct undivided attention to the second and principal thought, the first 
comparatively disappearing from view,” accordingly for rhetorical 
reasons; cf. Fritzsche on Mark, Exc. II. Such passages are — from 
the historical writings Matt. x. 20; Mark ix. 37; Luke x. 20; Jolin 
xii.44; Acts v. 4;— from the Epistles, 1 Cor. xv. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 8, 
cf. also 1 Cor. i. 17 and deWette’s Comment. As in all these passages 
the writer hurries over the negative and parenthetic thought to the 
second and positive member, so Paul above hurries over the first and 
positive member to the second and negative (ov dtexptOy). 
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OTHER PaRTIOLES. 
B. § 140, m. 1; H. §§ 876; 706a.; C. § 7lla.; J. §§ 626, Obs. 1; 696, Obs. 5. 

‘Qs, odrws. The combination of ds with a preposition of direction 1! 
(versus) seems to have been unknown to the N. T. writers; for in the 
only passage where it occurs (Acts xvii. 14 ws ér¢ Grsb. Tdf. [eds. 2, 
7]), the most important authorities [cod. Sin. also] read éws éri, which 
Lchm. [so Tdf. Treg.] has adopted. The accented ds for ovrws also 
is not found. 

It is an extension of the familiar idiom by virtue of which 
ovrws stands after participial clauses in order to resume 
them again in the conclusion (§ 144, 21 p. 806), when, the 
participial clause being wanting, this adverb by a somewhat 307 
easy and popular mode of expression completely takes the 
place of the participle; as, Acts vii. 8 édwxev avt@ dsa- 
Onxny wepitopns* Kat odTws (i.e. after this happened) éyévyncev 
tov ‘Igad«, xxviii. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 24 ov oidate etc.; ovTaws 
{i.e. todro eidotes) Tpéyere, xiv. 25; Gal. vi. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 
17; 2 Pet. i. 11. 

In this way it passes over insensibly, like the Latin sc, into the 
meaning of the connective then, so then, as Acts xvii. 33; Rev. iii. 16. 
Quite analogous to this is its use after a protasis with e? (almost 
pleonastically like the German 80, but more emphatic and resuming 
the protasis) to mark the beginning of the apodosis; as, 1 Thess. iv. 
14 ci yap morevopev drt Incots dravey xai dvéorn, ovTws Kat 6 Oeds déee 
etc., Rev. xi. 5 et res adrovs G&tee adujoat, ovrws Set aitoy droxravOjvas. 


B. § 149, m. 2; H. §508b.; C. § 566a.; J. § 8821. 

"Iva. Of the elliptical use of Tva rd (equiv. to da ri; wherefore?) 3 
with an Indicative following (which occurs even in the earlier writers: 
Aristoph., Plato), there are many examples in the Old Test. as well 
as the New, and in later writers generally; as, Matt. ix. 4 Wa ri 
évOupeiabe rovnpa év rais xapdias bpov; xxvii. 46; Luke xiii. 7; Acts 
iv. 25 (quotn.), vii. 26; 1 Cor. x. 29; cf. Herm. ad Vig. p. 847. 


B. § 149, m. 3; H. §§ 868; 869; C. § 701, N.; D. p. 571; J. §§ 800sq.; 802 Obs. 8. 

"Oru. Like the English that (cf. Germ. dass, Ital. che, French 3 
que), dts is the most frequent (subordinating) conjunction, 
and employed in manifold phrases; for, besides its common 
and most general sense (that), like the corresponding particles 
just mentioned in other languages, it is used sometimes pleo- 
nastically, sometimes elliptically, and sometimes passes over 
into the signification of other and more pointed particles 
(especially because). 
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On the pleonastic use of ore after verba dicendi see § 139, 51 
p. 245. 

To the elliptical, belongs the expression ré ore (which may 
be compared with the Lat. guid quod; but it is uttered without any 
rhetorical emphasis) in such sentences as Luke ii. 49 ri ore é{yretre 
pe; (why ts tt that etc.), Acts v. 4,9; Mark ii. 16 Lchm.,— where, 
however, Tdf. [so Treg.] after cod B has given the preference to the 
interrogative ore (§ 139, 59 p. 252),— and often in the Sept., as Gen. 
xviii. 13; xliv. 4; Judg. ix. 28, etc.; | with the ellipsis supplied, John 
Xiv. 22 ri yéyovey Ore nuiy pédAas eudhuviley ceavtov; John vii. 35 zou 
ovros péANet mopever Gat, Gre Nets ov ELpHoopey atrov ;, is to he explained 
by a different kind of ellipsis; it arises from the two thoughts Whither 
will he go? and How is it to be that we are not to find him? united 
into a single sentence by abbreviation, in popular fashion. Similar 
is Matt. xvi. 7 of 5¢ dueAoyifovro A€yovres* Gre dprous ovx éAdBoper, 
where he says this because, or he has reference to the fact that etc, is. 
to be supplied. Of an elliptical nature, further, is the combination 
(peculiar to Paul) ws ore in the sense of quasi ; 2 Thess. ii. 2 ds ore 
éveoryKey 7) MuUépa Tov Kupiov abbreviated from, as (happens when it is 
the case) that the day of the Lord is at hand. Similar, but with more 
of the common meaning of ort, accordingly as tf that, because, is the 

808 use of ws dr in 2 Cor. v. 19; xi. 21 (see Meyer on the passages, and 
the instances of ws ore which he quotes from Greek writers; and on 
the not infrequent use of ws ore in later writers, especially in the 
Alexandrian literary language, see Bast on Greg. Cor. p. 52). OTe 
equivalent to d7Aov orein 1 Tim. vi. 7 Lchm. [T.Tr.a*] (Taf. [eds. 2, 7} 
dyAov orc) is exceptional. On the elliptical ody or see § 150, 1 p. 372. 


B. § 149, m. 4; H. $872; C. § 701 f. 0q.; J. §§ 850 6q.; 860, 5. 

4 Ei. The elliptical use of ec in oaths is a Hebraism current 
in the Sept. and transferred thence into the N.T. This ev arose 
from the literal translation of the Hebrew ox, which imparts. 
a negative force to the contents of the oath, and hence & cx a 
positive force indeed! of a truth!, see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 844 ; 
Gr. § 152, 2f. 


Examples of ei from the Sept. are, 1 Sam. iii. 14; 2 Sam. xx. 20; 
xi. 11; Ps. xcv. 11, etc., less frequently éay Cant. ii. 7; Judg. v. 8, also 
the Infin. with yx Gen. xxi. 23, (the affirmative intensification &> OX 
is either not translated at all, as Josh. xiv. 9; Isa. xiv. 24; Job xxx. 
25; xxxi. 36,or by 7 pv Jobi. 11 or ef py xxii. 20, etc.). This mode 
of expression is evidently founded in an ellipsis (Aposiopesis), a 
thought being reserved in the mind which in other passages of the 
O. T. is expressed, and is commonly translated by the Sept. as follows: 
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rade momjoas oot 6 Oeds nal rade mpoobein, e.g. 1 Sam. iii. 17; 2 Sam. 
ui. 35, etc. In the N. T. this ei is found in Mark viii. 12 (where it is 
interpreted in the various readings by ov), and several times as a 
quotation from Ps. xcv. 11 in the Ep. to the Heb., viz. iii. 11 cf. 18; 
iv. 3,5. On the other hand, ef uy in Heb. vi. 14 is positive, like 
the 7 wyv in use elsewhere, and (according to Etym. mag. 416, 50) 
only a different (itacistic) way of writing it; and in fact, in Gen. xxil. 
17 (whence the above passage is taken) the mss. offer both readings. 
But it is construed with the Indic., except in Judith i. 12 where the 
Infin. (current in Greek writers) is given: apoce ei pny éxducnoey. 

The elliptical use of the combined particles ei 47 (which have 
become almost a single conjunction) in the sense of except, ntst, 
after a preceding negation, is so general that passages in which the 
predicate is added, as Mark vi. 5, are very rare; and the phrase 
became so established in this sense, that, like etre... etre in § 139, 22 
p- 220 sq., it was retained even where the construction would sooner 
lead us to expect é€av py (Matt. xxvi. 42; Gal. ii. 16, etc., cf. 6 p. 360), 
as Mark vi. 8 ta pydev aipwow ef py paBdor etc., ix. 9, etc., and the 
clause dependent on it was insensibly changed even as respects its 
form into a leading clause, as 1 Cor. vii. 17 ef pn, éxdorw ws eucpurev 6 
KUploS, oUTws TeptTateitw,— With which may be compared the 
similar grammatical phenomena in connection with wa (§ 139, 37 
p. 233), ore (§ 139, 53 p. 246), dare (§ 139, 50 p. 243). All that has 
been said holds also with more or less force as respects the extended 
combinations of particles «i wm re (on which see § 139, 20, 22 
pp- 219sq.) and éx ros et py (see ibid 22 p. 221, and § 148, 13 
p. 395). 

B. §149,m.5; UW. § 877, 5; D. p. 669; § 617 Obs.; J. §§ 839, Obs.; 860, 2. 

"Eweé. In consequence of a brachylogical mode of expression, § 
this conjunction plainly has in several passages the signification 
since or for otherwise, — it being necessary to supply or repeat 
from the immediately preceding context the supposition sug- 
gested by our particle otherwise, else. 

For example: Rom. iii. 6 py adicos 6 beds... , drel mas Kpuret 6 Beds 
rov xoopov; for otherwise how etc. (sc. ef dduos 6 Oeds), xi. 6 érei 7 
Xapts ovxere yiverar xapis (sc. ef €€ Epywv Actupa yéyovey or simply ei é€ 309 
épywy yiverai tt);... ere TO Epyov ovxére Eotw epyov (sc. ef yaptre or 
xapis 8c. éorw), Xi. 22 ere wai ov exxomyoy, sc. dav pn eripetvys etc., 
Heb. ix. 26; x. 2 in both which instances a hypothetical protasis of 
the fourth kind is to be supplied for the apodosis, which is evidently 
constructed on this model (cf. § 139, 14 and 15 p. 216). So, too, 
1 Cor. v. 10, on which see § 151,19 p. 390. See besides the very 
similar idiom with dAAa in 14 p. 369. 
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B. § 149, m. 6. 
é¢av. By a certain inaccuracy of expression éay stands once ap- 
parently for ds dy in Mark x. 30, 31 oideis eorw Ss adjxer oixiav..., 
éav py AaBy etc. (D ds av). This construction arose and is to be 
explained in the same way as ei py (€av py) nist, by which the pre- 
ceding negative is destroyed (see above, 4 p. 359), so that the meaning 
here is nearly as follows: no one leaves etc. unless he receives, i.e. 
every one who leaves etc. will receive. 

The contracted «ay (from xai éav) stands several times, by an ellipsis, 
without a finite verb (cf. Demosth. p. 415, 24; Soph. El. 1483) 
almost adverbially in the sense of 2 f only, at least (in which sense 
it occurs times without number in later writers and the Apocrypha) ; 
as, Acts v.15 va épxopuevou Llérpov xav 7 ona érurxiacy i.e. tf (it were) 
only his shadow, Mark vi. 56; 2 Cor. xi. 16 ef dé pn ye, xy ws adpova 
ddfac0é pe. 


B. § 149, m. 7; H. § 860; C. §§ 718h.; 611, 618; D. p. 569; J. §§ 875 Obs. 8; 779 Obs. 3. 

7n- To the examples cited here of 4% ov after a negative (or inter- 
rogative) clause instead of the simple 7, a parallel is apparently given 
in 1 Thess. ii. 19 ris yap juav éAris  yapa... F ovxt Kal tues; Yet 
since the antecedent question is not to be taken in an exclusive 
(negative) sense, as the xat before tpeis proves, the clause 7 ovxi etc. 
is to be joined to the first question as a second, which, because it 
assumes an affirmative answer, is negatived by ov. 

On the other hand, indubitable instances are found of the 
other power of 7 mentioned here, viz. to impart to a Positive 
notion the force of a Comparative; as, Matt. xviii. 8; Mark 
ix. 48, 45 xadov éoriv ce KudAXOv, ywrov eioeNOeiv H etc., Luke 
Xv. T yapa éotat (sc. peifwv) ei evi GuapTwrA@ pEeTavoovvTte 7 
etc. Accordingly it imparts to the signification of @é\w the 
force of malle in 1 Cor. xiv. 19, and to Avowrerety the force of 
sativus esse in Luke xvii. 2; cf. the parallel passages above from 
Matt. and Mark. See the similar phenomena under drép 
(p. 885) and mapa with the Acc. (p. 339). 


B. § 149, m. 8; H. §§ 855-57; C. § 701; D. §§ 549sqq.; J. §§ 758 sq. 

té,xat. The particle re, which is but rarely employed in the Gospels, 
is used by Luke in the Acts with fondness, sometimes simply for the 
ordinary xat (ii. 37; iv. 33, etc.), sometimes in the combination re xaé. 
But where these two particles do not connect immediately with one 
another two similar or parallel terms, they can only signify and also, 
the vé in such case belonging to the sentence and «ai to the single 
word, as Acts xxi. 283 otrds €orw 6 dvOpwros 6... wavras mavtayy 
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SiSdoxwy, ére re wat “EMAnvas cicyyayer, Rom. i. 27 Taf.’ [cod. Sin.]. 
In the reverse order, xa‘ connects the sentence, ré the particular term, 310 
as Acts xxvi. 10 cat moAAous Te Trav ayiwy KaréxXewa etc. A double 
vé rarely appears except in composition or with corresponding particles 
(etre, pyre, éay re), as Acts xxvi. 16; xvii. 4; Heb. vi. 2. 

Kai is by far the most frequent of all the Greek particles in 
the N. T.; and as it is used not only beyond comparison more 
frequently than in the Greck literary language, but also in 
another sense often, or rather under other circumstances, it 
contributes much to the peculiar complexion of the N. T. style. 
This extended use of «ai (particularly in the Gospels, see § 144, 
1 p. 288sq.) proceeds from the practice, characteristic of all 
popular languages, of placing in juxtaposition, with the simplest 
counection and as independent little sentences, the several parts 
especially of an historic narrative, which in a more choice style 
are wont to be wrought together into a single whole. In the 
Homeric language, and in part also in Herodotus, this takes 
place commonly, indeed, by means of several of the many little 
copulative conjunctions (7é, dé, pa, etc.); but in the N. T., 
predominantly by «at. Hence connection by means of «al 
appears, times without number, in part for participial con- 
structions (§ 144, 1 and 2 pp. 288sq.), in part where the 
Grecks would have employed divers other particles. But we 
are not on this account warranted in supposing that it any- 
where includes any other than its characteristic and proper 
signification (and, also, even). The leading cases in which 
its use deviates more or less from the ordinary usage are the 
following: 

i) With the use of «af in place of a Participle agrees its employ- 
ment, where, as a rule, the first of two independent sentences 
connected by «at expresses the relation of time for the second (the 
leading) sentence; as, Matt. xxvi. 45 myyuxev 9 wpa Kai 6 vids rod 
avOpwrov mapadiborar, Mark xv. 25 fw Sé apa tpirn Kal éoravpwoar 
avrov, Luke xix. 43; xxiii. 44; John x. 22 Lchm., Acts v.7; Heb. 
. viii. 8. Cf. the various constructions with xat éyévero § 141, 6 p. 
276. 

b) Very commonly the N. T. language, particularly in the Gospels, 


1 Here, however, the other reading (3¢ Lchm. (Treg. marg.}) seems to be pref- 
erable; the apostle, instead of connecting the second member by re (of re Gpceves 
etc.), having given his discourse a different and more emphatic turn by means of 
the words duoles 32 nai. Cf. Wine: 571 (531). 

46 
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contents itself with this most simple method of vonnecting sentences 
where other Greek writers are wont to employ either a simple 
adversative particle (dé, dAAa, pévrot), or the corresponsive perv... 
d€; as, Luke xx. 19; Mark xii. 12 e{yjrovy airov xparjoan, nal époBn- 
Onoay tov dyAov, Matt. xi. 25 expuas ... kat dmexdAvyas, Mark vii. 24; 
John viii. 49 rypo... kat tyets arysalere, vi. 36 (kat... xac), xvil. 11 
OUKETL Eyl... Kal ovrot elotv, Vii. 30 (compared with 44), Luke xviii. 
13 [Tdf. with & and] (B 6 é€), 34 (D add’), 1 Thess. ii. 18 (even 
after a preceding pey, cf. § 126, 3 p. 102, and Hartung, Part. II. p. 410), 
Jas. iv. 2, etc. On xat ov after positive clauses see also particularly 
below, 13 e) p. 368. 

c) In comparative sentences after ws, caus, the leading clause or 
the member corresponding to as etc. is often introduced merely by 
cai, 80 that it then seems to stand for ovrws. More correct, however, 
is the assumption that ovrws drops out before xaé, and «ai while re- 
taining its own proper meaning (i.e. also) takes upon itself besides 
the relation to be expressed by ovrws; as, Matt. vi. 10 yevyOynTw To 
GedAnpd cov ws &y ovpav@ Kat éri yns as tn heaven, so (also) on earth, 
Acts vii. 31 xadws of marépes tywv Kai tues, John vi. 57 xabws eyo Co..., 
Kat 6 tpwywy pe Cyoe etc., xiii. 15, 83; Gal. i. 9; Phil. i. 20; 1 John 
ii. 18, etc. That a similar use occurs also in Greek authors, see 
(among others) Kiihner on Xen. Mem. 2, 2, 2. 

d) There are several passages also, where, after an antecedent 
dependent clause (protasis), the leading or consequent clause 
begins with «ai, very much as in Greek authors so often with (the 
copulative and adversative) d€ (see B. § 149m. 9; J. § 759, Obs. 3) ; 
as, Luke ii. 21 Gre érAnoOnoay ai nuépar ..., Kat é€xAnOn 7O Gropa 
airod ‘Inaois, cf. 22; Acts xiii. 19 ws érpopoddpynoev avrois..., Kut 
«adedwv etc., Phil. i. 22 (where after gpyov no great punctuation mark 
is to be placed, cf. § 144, 21 p. 306), 2 Cor. il. 2 ef yap éyw Au@@ tas, 
xai tis 6 evdpaivwy pe etc. Jas. iv. 15; Rev. iii. 20 Tdf. [cod. Sin.], 
x. 7 (see deWettc).' Sentences in which the consequent clause is 
preceded by xat idov, as Luke vii. 12; Acts i.10; x. 17 Tdf. [ed. 8 
drops xat], have a predominantly Oriental (or O. T.) complexion. 


On the other hand, the N. T. accords with ordinary usage 
as respects, 


e) The union by means of xaé of two adjectival notions which are 
not co-ordinate, as in the case of woAvs: Luke iii. 18; John xx. 


1 With these sentences belongs also Jas. iv. 15 édy 5 xipios OeAhon Kal (joopes 
wal wothoouew etc., where, however, it is doubtful whether the consequent clause 
begins with the first «af or the second; but grammatically it is preferable to begin 


it with the first xaf, especially as the text now stands with a Future in both in- 
stances [so Lchm. Tdf. Treg., after & etc.]. 
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30 wodda pty ovv Kai GAXa onpeia éroince oe Acts xxv. 7 wod\a 
Kal Bapéa airupara, Tit. i. 10. 

f) xat in the sense of as (ac) after 6 airés is not met with in the 
N. T. (the Dative is always used instead, B. § 183, 2f.). Only ina 
single passage has «af the meaning as, viz. Eph. iv. 10 6 xaraBas airos 
éorw xai 6 dvaBas, where probably the 6 before aires has been omitted 
owing to the 6 before xaraBas, (yet cf. Meyer [or Ellic.] in loc.). 
The common phrases dpotws xat, doavtws cai, and 6 avros xai, on the 
other hand, are of an entirely different nature, and in them «ai has 
only the meaning also (Matt. xxii. 26; xxvii. 44; Mark xiv. 31; 
1 Cor. vii. 7; xv. 48; 1 Thess. ii. 14, etc.); so too after a Relative, 
ws Kai, Grrotos Kai, dow xai, on which the general use of «at after 
Relatives (§ 143, 5 p. 282sq.) may be compared; as, Luke xi. 1; 
Acts xv. 8; xxvi. 29; Heb. viii. 6. 

g) «ai as strengthening the Comparative, like the Latin etiam: 
Matt. xi. 9 vat A€yw tpiv, cat wepiocorepov mpopyrov, John xiv. 12 
{and even), 2 Cor. xii. 15 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; 8, Treg. x* om.], Heb. viii. 6. 

h) Although sentences with xai according to their grammatical 
form can contain nothing else than specifications additional to what 
precedes, yet these specifications may at the same time serve 
also as explanatory supplements to the antecedent sentence or notion, 
so that they then sustain the relation of an epexegetical adjunct 812 
to the latter. In such cases we are wont to render the xai by namely, 
and tndeed ; as, John i. 16 éx rod wAnpwparos atrov mayres eAcBoper, 
xai xapw advri xdptros, 1 Cor. iii. 5; xv. 38; Acts xxiii. 6 wept éAmidos 
Kal GVACTACEWS VEKpOV éyw Kpivopat 

i) On xai... d€ see 10 p. 364; on «ai in continuation of a negative 
(equiv. to ovd€ etc.) 13d) p. 368; and on the (apparent) omission of 
«at 14 p. 369. 


B. § 149, m.9; H. § 862; C. §§ 70l0.q.; 706a.; D. §§ 5596q.; J. §§ 764.6q.; 768 6q. 

Aé. Owing to the prevalent employment of xai asa particle 9% 
of transition and continuation, the number of passages where 
the particle dé is used, as in the classics, rather copulatively, 
i.e. to subjoin a subordinate circumstance in a supplementary 
way or to form a connection with what follows, is comparatively 
small; as, Matt. xxi. 3; John vi. 10; Acts vi. 2; xxiv. 17; 
Rom. viii. 8, ete. 

In other passages d€ has probably found its way by means of the 
copyists into the text instead of the more common particles of transi- 
tion in the N. T. (ydp, xa’), which particles have sometimes been 
restored (e.g. Col. iii. 25; 1 Cor. vii. 38; Mark xvi. 8 Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf. cod. Sin.], xiv. 2; xv. 33; Luke xii. 42, etc.); or d€ was first 
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added by the copyists (as ovv, xai often were also) to avoid the 
asyndeton displeasing to a Greek ear; this has been done times with- 
out number in John, as i. 26 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.], 40, 43; ii. 4, 17; 
iv. 31, 50, 54; v. 29; vi. 43, 45, ete. Cf. § 151, 35 p. 402. 

Of dé in the Apodosis we find but one example, Acts xi. 17 e 
obv THY tony dwpedy cduxey ... , éyw dé ris unv etc. This de Tdf. [eds. 
2,7; not 8] adopted, in opposition indeed to the oldest mss. [Sin. also] ; 
but this (genuine classic) use is so rare in the N.T. that we can under- 
stand the omission of the d€ by the copyists (cf. Acts xx. 4,5). Taf. 
has now adopted 6 é¢ [ed. 7; in ed. 8 dropped 8¢€ again ] in the apodosis 
in 1 Pet. iv. 18 also, after cod. Vat. On the other hand, aAAqa is often 
found in the apodosis in Paul’s writings, e.g. Rom. vi. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 
15; ix. 2. 

B. $149, m. 10; H. §856b.; J. § 769, 

10 Kai... 6é Of the combination «at... dé in the sense of 
and also, (when the antithesis is stronger but also), there are 
a great many indubitable instances: Matt. x. 18 «al ézi 
mryeuovas O¢ ayOnoecGe, Jolin viii. 16 (ov npivw)* Kal éav xpivo 
dé éyw etc., Matt. xvi. 18; Mark iv. 86 Tdf., Luke ii. 85; John 
vi. 51; viii. 17; xv. 27; Acts iil. 24; xxii. 29; 2 Tim. iii. 12; 
Heb. ix. 21, etc. 


B. § 149, m. 11; H. § 862a.; C. § 70l8q.; D. § 5598q.; J. § 764. 

11 Mev...6é In the use of these two particles the N. T. 
writers, especially Luke, the author of the Ep. to the Hebrews, 
and Paul, are by no means unpractised. Yet it is not to be 
overlooked, that, in general, antithetic relationship is far from 
always being indicated by these particles where native Greeks 
would hardly have omitted them. In their stead, N.T. writers 
contented themselves often with the simple 6éé€, and even 
merely with xa (see 8 b) p. 361 sq.). 

Compare, for instance, the antithetic setting of the language in the 
maledictions (raAaviopot) in the twenty-third chap. of Matt., particularly 
813 vss. 3, 4, 8, 11, 23, 24, 25, and often besides in the same chapter. Here, 
indeed, there is no sharp antithesis; yet the Greeks would have em- 
ployed the form of antithesis: pév ... dé Only in vss. 27, 28 is per 
... d€ actually used. Further, see John v. 29; viii. 15; Jas. ii. 2, 10, 
14; iv. 6, the examples in § 127, 32 note p. 121, § 148, 14 p. 356, 
and many others especially from the Gospels and the Apocalypse 
(in which per is not used throughout). Hence it is probable that, as 
we saw above (9 p. 363 sq.) in the case of d€ so here, pe first found its 
way into the text by the aid of (Grecizing) copyists; see particularly 
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in the recent editions, Mark i. 8; ix. 12 Tdf. (cf. Matt. xvii. 11f, Acts 
v. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 12; 1 Cor. xii. 20 var.; Matt. xxv. 33 var. Whether 
in Rom. vi. 21 also (76 ev yap rédos etc.) pév is to be expunged [so 
Tdf. Treg. in text, with 4”], because the following mvi 5€ does not 
correspond with it, is much to be doubted. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 4 in b) 
below. 
B. § 149, m. 13; H. § 862, 18.; D. §§ 662; 567; J. § 765, 789. | 
Mév. Every clause with pév to which no following clause 
with dé corresponds, is properly to be regarded as an anacolu- 
thon. Nevertheless, most of the instances of this sort which 
occur in the N. T. admit (as in the classics) of being referred 
to certain classes, of which the most evident, perhaps, are the 
following : 


a) Instead of 5é a different adversative particle is substituted; thus 
dAXa in Acts iv. 16; Rom. xiv. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 17; mAnv in Luke 
xxii. 22, even xai, see 8 b) p. 361 8q., and on 6 péy ... eat dAXro and 
the like § 126, 3 p. 102. 

b) In enumerations the particle is often dropped in the second 
member when it is sufficiently marked as such by some other word, 
particularly by é€recra, as John xi. 6; Jas. iii. 17; similarly 1 Cor. 
xii. 28,— yet here the anacoiuthon is stronger, the writer continuing 
his enumeration (instead of with the pronominal ots de) by means of 
the adverbial expressions mpwrov, €mrera, etc. In like manner éé is 
wanting with aAAoz after of wey in many Mss. [Sin. also] in John vii. 
12 Taf. (cf. 9 p. 263). In 1 Cor. iii. 4 éyo prev is immediately followed 
indeed by €repos dé, but the two corresponding terms are strictly zis 
and érepos; yet this slight inaccuracy does not mar the perspicuity of 
the whole. 

c) Sometimes the first member of the antithesis is marked by pe, 
but the subsequent d€ was of necessity dropped because the writer 
suddenly chose another construction which did not permit the 
addition of 5€: thus Acts iii. 13 where the antithesis is contained in 
the participial clause (€xeivou xpivavros), xxvii. 21 where the antithesis 
is indicated by the more forceful xat ra viv in the 22d verse; so it is 
in Heb. xii. 9 by ov modu paddov. 

d) Sometimes the first member, marked by mparov pé, has no cor- 
responding érera, or other construction in its stead, the writer having 
lingered so long over the first member that he loses the grammatical 
sequence of thought, as Actsi.1; Rom. i. 8; iii. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 18; 
but the same thing happens also without any such reason, the writer 
leaving it to the reader alone to complete the antithesis begun (the 
completion being sometimes plainly suggested by the context) 
and beginning a new thought which has a greater claim upon him: 
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see e.g. Acts ili. 21; xix. 4 Tdf. [ed. 8 om. pe; so cod. Sin.]; xxviii. 
22; Rom. vii.12; x.1; xi. 13 Tdf. [ed. 8 adds otv; so Lchm. Treg. ], 
2 Cor. xii. 12; Col. ii. 23; Heb. vi. 16 Tdf. [ed. 8 om. pé; so cod. 
Sin.]. Now since the copyists in such passages easily took offence at 

B14 wey owing to the missing 5¢€, we find occurring here just the opposite 
of what was described in 11 p. 364, viz. the omission of pé in the 
Mss.; see Acts iii. 13; xix.4; Rom. xi.13; Heb. vi.16. On pe ot 
see 16 p. 370. 


B. § 149, m. 15; H. §§ 868. 859; C. $§ 70la.e.; 718b.06.; J. §§ 775; 776. 


8 Ovdé, wndé> ore, pyre. a) The rule, that the double 
conjunction ovdé (undé) ... ovdé (unde) can only appear in 
continuation of an antecedent simple negative and to 
connect a new (negative) clause, is found confirmed in the 
N. T. almost throughout ; see Matt. vi. 26; xii. 19; x. 9, 10; 
Mark xiii. 32; Luke xiv. 12; Johni. 13, 25; Rom. xiv. 21; 
Col. ii. 21; 1 Thess. ii. 8 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.], Rev. 
v. 3; vil. 16; ix. 4. 

Hence, examples to the contrary must either be so explained that 
the first negative is copulative and connects the entire sentence with 
what precedes, making reference to some negatived portion of the 
same (and so does not mean neither, but also not), as Gal. i. 12 Lchm. 
[Treg. cod. Sin.] (cf. p. 8367 note), — or the negative stands for ne... 
quidem, as Mark viii. 26 (yde eioéAOys ... pendé eis) is interpreted. 

_see Meyer; yet the received reading here seems critically to be still 
quite unsettled, see Fritzsche in loc. and Lchm. praef. p.44. In Vat. 
Sin. and a few other mss. the second clause is wholly wanting, and 
Sin. has simply «7 instead of the first pndé; Tdf. has now [ed. 8] 
adopted this reading. In this way certainly we get rid of all difliculties. 

What holds true of the double conjunction, holds also for the simple 
ovdé (u7d€), inasmuch as in the signification and not (not ne... 
guidem) it invariably forms the continuation of an antecedent negative, 
as well in sentences and larger portions of sentences, as with single 
words. Examples abound: Matt. vi. 25, 28; Luke x.4; xii. 24, 33; 
Acts iv. 18; ix. 9; Rom. ix. 16; 2 Tim.i. 8; Gal.i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 8; 
Heb. ix. 12; xill. 5, ete. 

b) On the other hand, the double conjunction ovre (unre) 
... ouTe (pnTE), AS a Negatived xa’... Kal, stands as well with 
entire sentences as particular parts of sentences, sometimes 
without a previous negative, sometimes with a preceding 
negative; in this latter case, the members negatived by ovre 
(unre) constitute es a rule a composite whole within the 
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iimits of a sentence already negatived,—-not a con- 
tinuation of that sentence, (just as we say, not... neither... 
nor). 

Examples: without an antecedent negative, Matt. vi. 20; xi. 
18; Mark xiv. 68 Lchm. [ Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.], John v.37; Acts xv. 
10; Rom. viii. 38; 1 Cor. iii. 7; viii. 8; Rev. iii. 15, etc. ; with 
an antecedent negative, 2 Thess. ii. 2 e’s ro py Taxéws carevPyvar twas 
pnde OpocicOar, pyre dua mvevparos pyre dua Adyou pyre de erurroAgs, 
Matt. v. 34sq., xii. 32; Luke ix. 3; Jas. v. 12, and according to 
preponderant ms. authority | Sin. also] Acts xxiii.8 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.], 
dyyeAov and wvetya then constituting the t wo members (ra dudoarepa) 
of the negative partition. With the (more difficult and probable) 
reading pndé etc., the two members of the partition are to be taken 
differently, see the note below. But in John i. 25 the reading now 
is ovx ... ovdé... ovdé, according to rule. 

Consequently a single ovre (uyre) after a preceding simple negative 
(ov, ovdeis) is, strictly taken, incorrect; since ovre contains no con- 
tinued negation. And, in point of fact, recent criticism has enabled 315 
us to set aside on Ms. authority several such instances, see e.g. Mark 
iii. 20; v.3; xiv. 68 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.], Acts iv.12; 1 Cor. 
iii. 2; Eph. iv. 27; Rev. xii. 8; xx. 4, etc. Where it occurs, we 
must of necessity supply an additional ovre after the first negative, as 
in Rev. v. 4 ovdets akios etpéOn avotgac to BiBriov otre BAérew aire 
where the parallel denial of both clauses (dvotgas ... BAe) is evident, 
and so an ovre is to be supplied before avocga. Hence in vs. 3 also 
ovre is to be read with Lchm.[T.Tr. Sin.] before BAérew, inasmuch as 
it is only in this way that the two members dvotfa ... BA€rew separate 
themselves perspicuously and plainly from the preceding ovdé ... ovdé.! 


1 Where it is not possible to supply an ofre, the first (simple) negative must 
‘directly take the place of obre or whte (cf. Klotz ad Devar. II p. 709). This 
case, however, occurs only extremely seldom, and is in every instance accompanied 
by considerable variation in the mss., and consequently in the editions also. Thus, 
in the above passage from Mark (xiv. 68), Tdf. in his 7th ed. reads ov« olda obre 
éxicrana, but in his 8th ed. ofre ... ore again after codd. Vat. and Sin.; the 
reading of cod. B in Luke vii. 33 (wu)... wnze) is not adopted; and in Rev. ix. 20 
(where Lehm. [so Treg.] reads ofre werevdnoay), Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] has restored the 
‘correct reading ov uerev. (for which it would be still better to read [so T.] with cod. 
Sin. o¥5€) Jas. iii. 12 has been corrupted (see Lchin. L pref. p. xliv). But when 
ovdé (unde) is followed by an obre (unre), the ovdé negatives (and connects) 
the entire sentence, and before the first predicate or memb2r an ore is to be 
supplied, as in the above passages (cf. Hartung I. p. 201). Thus Gal. i. 12 Tdf. 
ob5t yap éyw mapa avOpmmou (sc. oltre) mapérAaBoyv aird obre ediddxOnv. In Acts 
xxiii. 8, with the reading unde &yyeAow phre mvedua (so Tdf. eds. 2,7, yet sce 
above) the two notions &yyeAoy and wvevua are combined into a single main 
ddea (in connection with which the omission of wfre before &yyeAow was very 
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c) If the second or any following member is positive, ovre 
(unre)... Te is used (as in Latin neque... et) according tc 
the grammatical rule ; as, 

Acts xxvii. 20 pyre HAiov pyre dotpw ... xeyswvds te etc. Some- 
times we find the less classic combination (see Klotz ad Devar. II. 
p. 714; App. B.C. 1,29; Jos. B. J. 1,13, 6; 2, 18, 5) ore... wag, 
3 John 10 ovre avrés émidéyerar rovs adeAdovs wal ... KwAvel Kal ... 
éxBadXra, John iv. 11 ovre dvrAnpa exes Kai To ppéap éoriv Bab. 

d) From this last-named construction we must carefully 
distinguish the usage according to which «at stands after a 
simple negative (ov, 47, — but also after ovédeds, wnrore, pnirws, 
etc.) and connects the following clause so closely with the 
preceding clause (already negatived) that it is brought with 
the latter under the influence of the same negative, so that 

816 «ai then takes completely the place of the ovdé (yndé) used by 
the Greeks under such circumstances. 

See Matt. x. 38; vii.6; xiii. 15; x. 26; Luke xii. 2,58; John xii. 
40; 1 Thess. iii. 5; Heb. xii. 15; Rev. vi. 6, ete. 

When the second clause with «ai is affirmative, the clauses do 
not belong directly together, and accordingly it is better to separate 
them by one of the larger punctuation marks; as, Heb. xii. 5; Rev. 
xii. 8,9. Cf. e). 

e) On the other hand, if after a preceding affirmative 
clause the following clause uniting with it to form a single 
thought is to be negatived, only «ai ov, cal py can be 
employed, since ovdé (meaning and not) and ovre uniformly 
assume an antecedent negation. And here it is to be noticed, 
that this combination is introduced when the antithesis is the 
strongest (just because the antithesis is contained in the neg- 
ative) ; the weaker contrast, on the contrary, is given by adAv 
ov, dAAa yy, because aAAa, on the other hand, is the particle 
which acquires the sharpest adversative force (but, Germ. 


natural) and constitute by virtue of the negative une the continuation of the 
first (4) elva: dvdoraciv); so that then the 7a dupdrepa following can congru- 
ously refer back to the two main ideas (resurrection and belief in spirits) thus 
separated. But in 1 Thess. ii. 3 the double ovdé is decidedly to be preferred, with 
Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.].. The combination ofte ... ot8€ (see Klotz l.c. 
p- 714) is anacoluthic, like uéy ... «af and the like, and does not ocvur in the 
N. T. except once in Acts ii. 31 cod. Vat. (not Sin.). But after a double ofre... 
obre the negative ob3é (i.e. and not or not even) can very well make its appearance 
again in continuation of the sentence thus negatived; as, Luke xx. 35 Lchm 
[Treg.}], Acts xxiv. 13 Lchm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.]. On this cf. f) below. 
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sondern) after a preceding negative clause, inasmuch as it 
introduces the following affirmative and sets it over against 
the negative. 


I-xamples are very frequent: Johni. 20 aporoyncer xat ov« Npvycaro, 
Luke i. 20 é07 cowry kat uy Suvapevos AaAjoat, Rom. xii. 14 edAoyeire 
xa. py xarapacbe, Matt. xxv. 42-44; xi. 173 xiii. 17; xxii. 3; xxiii. 
3; John i. 5,10,113; iii. 10, 11,12, 20; Luke iii. 8; vi. 37 etc., Rom. 
iii. 8; iv. 19 etc., Jas. i. 22, ete. —examples of adAA’ od, John iii. 8 
70 Tvetpa vel... GAN ovK oldas TmoOev Epyeras etc., xiii. 10 tuets xabapol 
€aTe, GAN ovyi wavres etc. 

But when «at od or xat py is introduced after a negatived sentence, 
the two sentences do not stand in a corresponsive relation, but are 
to be regarded more as independent sentences or clauses; as, Matt- 
xv. 32; Luke xii. 29; xviii. 2, ete. Cf. d). 


f) When a single ovdé (as a rule in the midst of a 
-sentence and without a preceding negative) contains an 
emphatic denial of the notion with which it is connected, 
it means not even (ne ... quidem); as, Matt. vi. 29; Luke 
vil. 9; Acts xix. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 2; v. 1, ete. 


Even after an antecedent negative it is possible to use this ovdé 
if no ambiguity arises, since similar negatives when multiplied do not 
destroy each other; as, Luke xviii. 13 odx nOeAev 0b5é rovs dfOaApors 
€rapot. But whether in deteriorating Greek ouvre is used, through 
negligence, instead of this ovdé, is a question that needs further investi- 
gation; the mss. of the N. T. often exhibit it instead of ovd€, and Tdf. 
has now adopted it several times into the text (see Luke xii. 26 [ed. 
7; ed. 8 ovde, with Lchm. Treg. cod. Sin. ], xx. 386 [so cod. Sin.], Mark 
iii. 20 [so cod. Sin.], and cf. v. 8 var., Theophilus ad Autol. 3. 29; 
Achil. Tat. 10. 20). 


B. § 149, m. 16; H. § 868; C. §701b. N.; D. $648 (1); J. § 773. 


"AAA a. As ézei, according to no. 5 above p. 359, sometimes has the 14 
signification for otherwise, so dAAd in John xiii. 10 ov« xa ypeiav 7 
Tous 7obas vivacOa, dAXr’ éorw xaapos GAos means but otherwise. The 317 
special sense of od (47) ... dAAa has already been discussed § 148, 14 
p. 3855. The combination ob yap dAAd (no; but etc.) occurs in Acts 
xvi. 37. Qn the elliptical dAAa after negative sentences see § 151, 

23 ¢) p. 392. 


In the combination of particles od pevoy ... ddAdrdga xal, the 
‘Kat (as is the case with etiam in Latin) is sometimes omitted, 


and in this way the equipoise of the members is destroyed and 
47 
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the emphasis falls on the second part; (see Klotz ad Devar. 
II. p. 10). 

This relation of the two parts of the sentence is plainly indicateé 
by the adjunct woAv padAoyv in Phil. 11.12; but it is evident also with- 
out any adjunct, as Acts xix. 26 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin. ] od povor "Edécou 
GAAa oyxedov maons “Acias (where the addition of xaé is very probably 
chargeable to the emendation of copyists), 1 John v. 6 ov« é& ra véare 
uovov, GAN év to Uoare Kal év rw aipare. On the elliptical od povoy de 
see § 151, 23f) p. 293. 


B. § 149, m. 17; H. § 870; C. §§ 701j.; 7080.e.; D. § 618; J. §§ 786; 872i. 

15 Tap. An example from the N. T. of ydp in direct question 
(then) is John vii. 41 py yap é« ras Taduvatas 6 Xpuoros épxerar; so 
often after strict interrogatives, as rt yap Matt. xxvii. 23; was yap 
Acts viii. 31, etc. To the elliptical use of yap (as it occurs so 
often in Greek authors, see the Grammars) many passages belong, 
(see the same in Wahl sub voce); as, Acts xxii. 26; 2 Cor. ii. 17; 
Jas. iv. 14 Tdf. (Treg. ]. 


B. § 149, m. 18; H. § 866; C. § 685¢.; D. p.671; J. § 787. 

14 Ovv. The particle ody, which in general likes to append 
itself to other words, appears very often so closely connected 
with éy as to blend with it, as it were, into a single particle. 
If now (as happens most frequently by far), no dé answers to 
this wey ovv, the wey is not the corresponsive particle but a 
shorter form of pv (as in pevtor); hence in Greek authors 
the confirmatory combinations wavu peév odv, xopsdy pev ovv 
(see Hartung II. p. 393). This pey otv ‘is a favorite particle 
in transitions; and even when subsequently a clause with &€ 
follows, this clause by no means always stands in a corresponsive 
relation to the preceding, but simply continues the narration. 


Luke often uses pev otv in this genuine classic way, particularly in 
the Acts (see Wahl). In the Gospel, on the other hand, it appears 
very rarely; so too in the other Gospels, (in Matt. not at all, in Mark 
doubtful). In the Epistles, too, it is often employed in the conclusion 
as a strengthened ovv and without a following dé! Among the ex- 
amples see especially Acts i. 18; xvii.30; xxiil. 22; xxvi. 4,9; Rom. 
xi. 13 Lehm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.J, 1 Cor. vi. 4,7; Phil. iii. 8 (dAAa perv 
ovv), Heb. vii. 11; ix. 1. 


818 To pev otv, become thus a single particle, the particle ye is some- 


1 On the other hand, the wey 34 so often used in argument by Greek authors in 
the same sense, and without 5¢, nowhere appears. 
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times appended for still greater unity: pevotrvye. This contains a 
correction of the preceding thought, and, at the same time, a con- 
firmation of the following, but with a certain ironical tone: tmmo vero, 
yea verily. But the placing of this compound particle at the 
beginning of the sentence is quite unclassical (hence censured 
severely by Phrynichus p. 342 [ed. Lob.], and perhaps peculiar to the 
Alex. dialect only, cf. Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 203): Luke xi. 28; Rom. 
ix. 20; x. 18. 

dpa,ovxody. On the interrogative dpa, and the other N. T. in- 
terrogatives, see § 139,55 p. 247; and on ovxovv (then, therefore, ergo) 
ibid. p. 249. 


B. § 149, m. 23; H. § 852, 14; C. §476d.aq.; D. p.570; J. § 788. 

The particle of swearing vy occurs but once, and then in Greek 
fashion with the Acc.: 1 Cor. xv. 31. In another passage (ix. 15) it 
is a conjecture of Lachmann’s (II. pref. p. xii.). 

B. § 149, m. 26; H. § 865; (. §685c.; D. §§ 548 (4); 604; J. § 780; W. p. 4444q. (414); 

S. p. xcvi. 

"Apa. The question whether the conclusive particle ipa can 
begin a sentence, whether it then should be written dpa or dpa 
(cf. § 139, 55 p. 247), does not affect — at least as a question — 
the N. T. For although dpa is often placed after some other 
word or words, yet its standing first in this form (cf. the Lat. 
igitur) is no longer a subject of doubt, indeed, is already in 
such general use that even Luke and the author of the Ep. to 
the Heb. no longer take offence at it. 

Examples of this use, especially at the beginning of an apodosis, 
are, Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 20, 48; 1 Cor. xv. 18; 2 Cor.v.15; Heb. 
iv. 9; xii. 8, etc. Peculiar to Paul is dpa strengthened by ovv: dpa 
ovv (never with the accent thrown back), in which strengthened form 
it is found standing only in the first place; as, Rom. v. 18; vii. 3, 25 


etc., Gal. vi. 10; Eph. ii. 19; 1 Thess. v.6; 2 Thess. ii. 15.! Another 


extension of the particle takes place by means of ye, rather in a re- 
strictive sense, — standing first: Matt. vii. 20; xvii. 26; Acts xi. 18 
Tdf. [ed. 8 drops ye, with Lchm. Treg. cod. Sin.]; following: Acts 
xvii. 27 (see § 139, 62 p. 256). It is the uniform and settled practice 


1 The same combination of particles occurs likewise at the beginning of sen- 
tences (but written dp’ ody) often in the best prose writers, and in sentences which 
contain no question ; as, Plato, Gorg. p. 450c. 477 a.; Charm. 159b.; Euthyph. 
p- 5a.; Prot. p. 313c.; Xen. Cyr. 4, 3, 8, etc. Although the form of an inter- 
rogation may underlie such sentences, yet perhaps, considering the original identity 
of the two particles (cf. Klotz ad Devar. II. p. 167), it is preferable even here tc 
write &p ovy in order to distinguish them from actual questions with dp’ od» 
(Theaet. p. 188 a. c.; Gorg. 449 ¢€., etc.). 


7 


18 
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in the N. T. to write dpa in the conclusive sense, and dpa in the 
interrogative. 


B. § 149, m. 27; H. § 867, 4; C. § 720; D. p. 672; J. § 790. 

19 Toc The particle roc¢yuy stands second, as in Greek authors, in 
1 Cor. ix. 26; first, in Heb. xiii. 13, and doubtfully [yet Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin. first ] in Luke xx. 25. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 342 adduces several 
examples of this later usage. 


B. § 150, m. 4; H. §848¢.; C. §717g.; D. pp. 671, 578; J. §§ 762, 2; 891, 5b. 
1 Ovy ore In the N.T. also there is an elliptical combination 
ovyx 67, but it differs wholly both as respects origin and sig- 
819 nification from the combination in use by classic writers 
(especially Plato). For whereas the classic phrase assumes 
in every case a negative notion, like + makes no difficulty that 
etc. (hence its predicate is to be taken again in a positive 
sense, and uvy dre to be translated although, quamquam, e.g. 
Plat. Prot. p. 386 Swxparn éyyuopas pn émirrnoecbar, ovy Ste 
maiver Kal dnow emirAnopwv elvar), with ovy 6re in the N. T. 
@ positive notion, like [do not mean to say that etc., must be 
supplicd; so that the predicate belonging to ovy dte is sharply 
negatived, and receives in the clause following with aAAa, 
d€, e¢ xn its positive antithesis. 


For example, John vi. 46 ody ore tov marépa éwpaxév tis ef poy 6 dv 
mapa Tov Jeov, otros EwpaxeY Tov warépa, Vii. 22; 2 Cor. i. 24; iii. 
5; Phil. iii. 12; iv. 17 ody ore érelyrd 1ro Sépa, adAa émlyre etc., 
2 Thess. iii. 9. The same ellipsis underlies all passages, and hence 
must be applied also to Phil. iv. 11: oby 6ruxal’ torépnow A€yu, literally 
I do not mean to say that I make this declaration in consideration of 
my straitened condition i.e. briefly I do not say this ete. 

Remark. The ellipsis in odx ofov ort, in Rom. ix. 6 ody ofov & 
Gr exmértwxev 6 Adyos Tov Gevt, is more difficult. In default of parallel 
instances in the N. T. (the numerous passages, too, quoted by Wetstein 
from classic writers are essentially different), the force of this com- 
bination of particles must be derived solely from the context. As 
commonly in such cases, many different interpretations have been 
brought forward; see the commentaries. Among them all, the most 
probable assumption seems to be this: that the phrase arose from 
blending two formulas (see Meyer and Fritzsche in loc.), viz. ofy otov 
followed by. a finite verb, and the above odx 6r. But this ovy olov, 
again, is not to be identified with the odx ofov used in the classics 
instead of otx ows in the sense of not only not (see B.m. 2), but is 
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‘without doubt the one sharply censured by Phrynichus p. 372 as a 
solecism (év 79 Hedarp; Phrynichus was an Asiatic) and explained 
by ob Siyrov, py Sijrov (by no means). This signification, united to 
that of ody dre given above, gives as the meaning of the passage from 
Paul, by no means do I intend (vss. 1-4) to say, that God's 
word has come to naught etc. 


B. § 150, m. 8; C. §656d.; J. § 816, 3e. 
é6aos. Perhaps in imitation of the expression chosen by the LXX 2 
in Isa. xxvi. 20 (dzroxp(BnOe pixpov oxov ocov), we find the same turn 
in Heb. x. 37 ér yap pixpov ovov daov 6 épxopevos et Kat ov xpoviet 
(the second part, too, an imitation of Hab. ii. 3). This idiom is also 
not without parallels in Greek authors (Ar. Vesp. 213 ri od« drexousn- 
Onpev Goov Goov oridny, Arrian. Ind. 29. 15 6Atyou 8 atrav o7eipovow 
dcov [ovov] THs xepys). In the passage before us an ellipsis of the 
predicate elvae is commonly assumed, so that with 6 épyopevos the 
conclusion may be said to begin. Yet in view of the above parallels, 
and of the single puxpoy or éA‘yov doov used in the same way (see 
Wetstein in loc.), it is probably better to put no stop after dcov, but 320 
to connect the expression immediately with fe as an adverbial 
adjunct. Compare here the observation made in connection with the 
constructions of éyévero (§ 141, 6, b) p. 277), that when such a con- 
sequent clause begins without «aé, the predicate is wont to stand 
before the subject. Accordingly, since the subject stands first here, 
in case the second clause were to be taken as a conclusion an additional 
xait would probably have stood before it; just as is the fact in John 
xiv. 19 re puxpov, kai 6 KOgpmos pe ovxere Dewpel, xvi. 16 puxpdv Kai 
ov Jewpetré je, where the second clause is necessarily taken as a 
conclusion. 
B. § 150, m. 12; H. 688 e.; C. §567¢.; J. $714 Obs. 2. 
adAXAos. To the familiar use of a\Aos with objects of a different 3 
kind (dvdpes xat ai adAAat yuvaixes), Luke xxiii. 32 qyovro wai Erepoe 
dv¥o0 Kaxovpyot ovv attw@ avatpefnvas has been compared. But the 
passage does not present a grammatical parallel, since a reporter 
in the strict spirit of the law could hardly express himself otherwise 
under the circumstances. Moreover, the hearer’s feelings, injured 
possibly by the expression, are straightway appeased by the words in 
the following verse (éorav‘pwoav aitov Kat tovs Kaxovpyous). On the 
recourse that has been lad to the same idiom to explain érepoy in Gal. 
i. 19 (€repoy 6€ trav drogrdAwy otk eldov ef py laxwBov tov adeAGov rod 
Kvupiov), out of immoderate solicitude respecting the facts of history, 
see the recent commentaries, and cf. Luke x. 1. 
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B. § 150, m. 13; H. §8680.; C. § 701 m. and N.; J. § 773, 6. 

d &AX 7. Not only is there an example in the N. T.— Luke xii. 51 
obxi Aéyw tpiv, GAN’ F (8c. wapeyevouyv Sovva) diapepeopow—of the 
ordinary use of dAX’ 7 (nist, unless, except), but also of the less usual 
(cf. B. p. 441 note) where in the preceding clause another and ad- 
ditional dAAos is expressed; as, 2 Cor. i. 13 ob yap dAAa ypadoper- 
ipiv, GAN H & dvaywworere etc. But in 1 Cor. iii. 5 diplomatic 
authority [cod. Sin. also] is opposed to the adoption of dAX 7. 


B. § 150, m. 20; H. § 721b.; C. § 638.g.; D. §517; J. § 856 Obs. 2. 
5 ameXov. This word, in the form odedov, has become in later 
writers and the N. T. completely an unchangeable conjunction. On 
its construction see § 139, 9 and 10 p. 214 8q. 


B. § 150, m. 24; H. § 627; C. §612b.; D. p.396; J. § 444 Obs. 5. 

6 é€y rots. Just as this phrase, as a general neuter expression, is 
connected immediately with Feminines, so the same thing is done 
with the (partitive) Genitive mavrwy; as in Thuc. 4. 52 rds re 
d\Aas modes Kai ravrwy padwora tTHy “Avravépov. Other instances of 
the sort in classic writers may be seen in Dorville ad Charit. p. 549 
(571). Here belongs from the N. T. Mark xii. 28 qola éorly zpwrn 
mavtwy évroAn (Rec. zacav) ; but in Luke xix. 37 the reading of cod. 
Vat., adopted by Lchm. [Treg.], rept wavrwy dv eldov Suvdpewy, is not. 
confirmed by cod. Sin. 

On the periphrasis of wepi rwa see § 125, 8 p. 95. 


B. § 150, m. 31; J. $696 Obs. 1; W. p. 621 (577); p. 683 (588). 

7 ap&apevos. By avery natural and easily intelligible brevity 
of expression, this Participle is often joined not only to the 
adverbial adjunct belonging to the idea of commencement 
(a7ro), but at the same time also to that of the goal (ws) ; 
as, Matt. xx. 8 (azrodos) apEduevos amo TaV éoyatav Ews TaV 
mpotwv, Luke xxiii. 5; (John viii. 9); Acts i. 22. So, too, 
with the finite verb #p£aro, Acts i. 1. Another and similar 

821 kind of logically inaccurate expression is Luke xxiv. 27 
apEauevos aro Mwucéws Kai a6 wdvtev tov mpodntav. 

On the other hand, Luke xxiv. 47 Lchm. (yéypamrat) xypvxO7qva ..- 
werdvoiay Kat adecw dpuapriov eis mavra tra Ovy, apédpevov aro. 
‘IepoveaAnp. If this reading is genuine, and we should apply to it for sub- 
stance the idiom treated of in B. l.c., we should get the following sense, 
which suits the passage perfectly: that repentance and forgiveness be 
preached among all nations, before all, or first of all, tn 
Jerusalem. [ut the rule that dpgauevos must always agree in form 
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with the subject of the sentence would in that case be disregarded 
here, where peravovay and adecw are subject. Yet it is not improtable. 
that this participle — which in this signification is added as a kind of 
adverbial adjunct to the main predicate, so that even the grammatically 
correct case in passages from classic authors is somewhat surprising 
(see the examples in the Gramm.) — was, by frequent use, at length 
changed into an adverb, and hence assumed the form which in such 
cases first offered itself, viz. the Neuter (cf. rvyov § 145, 8 p. 318).. 
This assumption has so much the more in its favor here, as by 
substituting any other termination of the word we should encounter 
still greater grammatical incongruities. The rarity of the expression, 
which occurs only here in this sense, produced many variants. Among 
them that of cod. Vat. dpganevor, adopted by Tdf. ['Treg.], deserves. 
most consideration — (instead of it Tdf. in his ed. 7 read -voy again, 
but in ed. 8 he has with cod. Sin. restored -vo. again) — and is to 
be explained as an absol. Partic. referring to «vm, according to § 123, 
5 p. 78 and § 129, 8b) p. 130. 


B. § 150, m. 36; C. § 698. 

"E@éXeev. Since the trisyllabic form of this verb — which. 
in Greek authors when joined with an Infin. often serves as a. 
periphrasis for the adverb (willingly, voluntarily) with a finite 
verb — does not occur in the N. T. (p. 57), the attempt has 
sometimes heen made there to extend the same mode of inter- 
pretation to Oéreuv. 

The chief demand for this extension is presented by John vi. 21 
(70edov ofv aBetv etc.), partly in view of the representation made by 
Matt. and Mark, partly because if the matter stopped with mere: 
willing, the narrative seems defective and incomplete. But, on the 
other hand, the interpretation they did st willingly does not cor- 
respond with the preceding époByOyoav; for this leads us to expect 
the idea of emboldened, joyful, which does not lie in 7#eAov. Correctly, 
therefore, has Liicke acknowledged a diversity in the narrative of 
John (a diversity which may be detected here in other particulars 
also), and taken @éAew in its proper signification ; which it has, more- 
over, in all the other passages that have been brought under this 
head. For everywhere the rendering ‘to like, be inclined, to do,’ is. 
perfectly sufficient, as in John viii. 44; Mark xii. 38 where zeperarety 
is the simple object of OéAew like the following domacpovs etc., Luke: 
xx. 46 where eAcvrwy corresponds to the synonymous ¢Aovwruy that 
follows. 

Remark. The case is different with the Participle 0éAwy when 
it is used absolutely (i.e. without an Infin. following) referring to a 


822 
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noun, and the Infin. of the verb which is the predicate in the sentence 
must be supplied (cf. § 151, 23 b) p. 392). In this way arises a sig- 
nification of @éAwy which we, if we choose to express ourselves in the 
same brief manner, best reproduce by the adverb purposely; as, 
2 Pet. iii. 5 AavOavee avrovs tvvTo HéAovras (sc. TovTO avbrovs AavGavet) 
they purposely know not i.e. they choose not to know, Col. ii. 18 pydets 
tuas xataBpafsevérw OeAwv (sc. xaraBpaBevew tas) év taTewodpoorvy 
etc. Yet in both passages various other interpretations have been 
attempted (see the Commentaries); and in the latter passage, especially, 
reference has been made to the usage of the LXX. who are ac- 
customed to render the Hebrew 2 pen by GéAew & rn (e.g. 1 Sam. 
Xviii. 22; 2 Sam. xv. 26; 1 Kings x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8). But the 
absence of other precedents for this use of OéAew in the N. T., as well 
as the circumstance that the Dative with éy in the O. T. is always 
personal (év got), restricts us to the first interpretation. 


CERTAIN PECULIAR KINDS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
I. ATTRACTION. 
B. § 161, 1. 6; J. § 898, 2; W. pp. 626 sq. (581 q.). 

To facilitate a survey of the subject, we discuss fully in this 
place a syntactic phenomenon which reappears in many kinds 
of sentences, viz. the practice, very common in Greek, of sub- 
joining the subject of a dependent declarative sentence to 
the main predicate to be governed as an object. By this 
means the great advantage accrues, that the two sentences can 
be melted in this way in substance and in form completely 
into one sentence! As the subject is rendered sufficiently 
familiar by the general grammars, we will content ourselves 
here with a classification of the numerous examples in the 
N.T. The construction occurs 

a) In sentences with ors, after verba dicendi, sentiendi, etc., very 
often in all parts of the N. T.; as, Matt. xxv. 24 €yvww oe ort oxAnpos 
el avOpwros, 1 Cor. xvi. 15 oidare rv oixiay Srepava, ore eat dzapyy 
etc., John vill. 54 Ov tyets A€yere Gre Geos yay eoriy, iv. 35; ix. 19; 
v.42; Mark xii. 34; Acts iii, 10; iv. 13; xiii. 32; 1 Cor. iii. 20; 
Rev. xvii. 8, etc.; also after €yecy in the sense of to hold for, regard as, 
Mark xi. 32 elyov tov ‘Iwavyyy ovtws ore mpopyryns Wy. For emphasis’ 
sake the subject may be repeated ‘n the subordinate clause by 
means of the Demonst. Pron. otros (not atrds, cf. § 144, 21 p. 306), 
Acts ix. 20 ékyjpuacey tov "Incoty ore otros éotw 6 vids Tod Oeov. If 

1 Hence it is an erroneous practice to separate by punctuation marks, out of 


regard for our style of expreesion, what the language so evidently combines into 
one whole. 
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the predicate is a Passive, the Nominative is used with it, ie. the 328 
personal construction is introduced, though instances of this 

ure very rare in the N. T.: 1 Cor. xv. 12 ei Xpucrds xypiooerat ex 
vekpov Ort éy7ryeprat. 

b) In indirect questions after the same verbs; as, Mark i. 
24; Luke iv. 34 oda oe ris ef, Acts xv. 36 éricxeWapeba rors adeAdous 
mas €xovow, John vij. 27; xill. 283; Luke xix. 3; cf. the examples in 
§ 139, 57 B. p. 250. That in 2 Cor. xiii. 5 (€avrots meipalere, ef éoreé 
€v 77 more) the clauses are rather to be construed separately, is 
shown by the antecedent position of €avrovs, so that éavrovs is simply 
the object of wepalere, just as davrovs duxipalere. 

c) Rarely in sentences with ¢va, when according to N. T. usage 
after certain predicates (§ 139, 43 p. 238) it takes the place of the 
Infinitive elsewhere in use, as Rev. iii. 9 roryow atrovs va yfovow Kat 
Tpookuvygovew ... kat yvwou etc.; and with jx in sentences ex- 
pressing anxiety, as Acts v. 26; Gal. iv. 11, on both which passages 
see § 139, 48 p. 242. That Gal. vi. 1 (ocxorav ceavrov, py Kat ov 
metpacO7s) cannot be brought under this head, follows from the rep- 
etition of the subject (ov), and from the signification of the verb 
oKorev; on it see § 139, 49 p. 243. 

d) In the spirit of this construction, John, in chap. i. 15, instead 
of using a dependent clause (with ove or in the Infin.), follows at once 
with the direct discourse (on this cf. especially John x. 36 and 
the other similar instances in § 141, 1 p. 272): otros qv dv elzov: 6 
drigw pov épxouevos eutpoobey pov yéyovev, for which subsequently 
(vs. 30) the other and ordinary construction appears: jmép ot elzov- 
Gmigw pov éepxeras etc. 


B, § 151, 1.8; H. §cf. 8lla.; C. of. §§654d.; 704b.; J. § 647 Obs. 1; W. p. 629 (584). 

Of that species of attraction, so common in the classics, g 
according to which adverbial adjuncts when they belong toa 
noun in the sentence, and especially to the article taking the 
place of a substantive, are attracted by the verb of the 
sentence (e.g. 0 €xetOev morcuos Sedpo Ake the war thence 
(there) will come hither), there are several plain instances in 
the N. T. Those which there is adcquate reason for bringing 
under this head (for too many have been brought under it, 
cf. p. T0 sq.) are reducible to the two leading classes following: 

a) a reference to the question where is changed into one 
to the question whence; as, 

Luke xi. 13 6 waryp 6 é€ otpavod Swoa avedpa ayov rots alrotow 


avrov, Acts xv. 38 yfiov, rov dmoordvra dx atrav dvd TlauduXas nai 
48 
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BY owedOorra ... 7 oupmwaparapBavey trovrov (where the interpreta- 
tion away from Pamphylia appears forced), Matt. xxiv. 17 ij xaraBarw 
dpas ra éx THs oixlas atrov (on the other hand, Mark, avoiding the 
attraction, dpad re éx THs olkias airov). Col. iv. 16 is to be regarded 
rather as a species of brachylogy: ryv é« Aaodixeias (sc. érurtoAny) wa 
kat tets dvayvare i.e. (according to the understanding of almost all 
recent expositors) my letter which is now in Laodiceu and is to 
reach you from thence. But the following cases positively do not 
belong here: Luke xvi. 26 Tdf. dws of Oédovres SiaBjvar &vOev zpos 
ipas py Suvwvrat, pyde ot éxetfev (sc. OérAovres SiaBivar) zpos Has 
duarepwow, Heb. xiii. 24 dowalovrar tpas of ard rhs ‘Iradias with which 

824 may be compared Phil. iv. 22 dow. of é« ris Kaicapos vixias (§ 125, 9 
p. 95). In Acts xiv. 26 also 66 has its proper force, and the kind 
of attraction occurring in Matt. xxv. 24, 26 has already been treated 
of § 143, 12 p. 287 sq. 


b) a reference to the question where is changed into one 
to the question whither. 


The instances belonging here (waow trois eis paxpav Acts ii. 39, rots 
eis rov olxkov pov Luke ix. 61, 6 eis rov dypév Mark xiii. 16) have 
already found their place and explanation § 147, 15 p. 332, and 18 
p- 333. Acts xxii. 5 (agwv nai rovs éxetoe dvras) perhaps may also be 
brouglit under this head. Yet it is far more probable that éxetoe here 
stands directly for éxet, agreeably to the interchange so often occurring 
with local adverbs (cf. p. 708q.); it is used in this way not only 
often in the Apocrypha, but also in Greek writers e.g. Polybius, Dio 
Cassius, Themistius, see Lob. ad Phryn. p. 44; Steph. Thes. sub voce. 
The same thing early took place with the local adv. eiow (éow), see 
Pape, Steph., and Lob. p. 127; just as, on the other hand, éxet and 
évdov answer to the question whither. Examples of €ow in the 
relation of rest are Rom. vii. 22; 1 Cor. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 16 Lchm. 
(Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.}], Eph. iii. 16, with which are to be compared 
John xx. 26 (with efvas), Acts v. 23 (with evpouey sc. dvra). 


II. ANACOLUTHON. 
B. p. 448 (524); H. § 886; C. (cf. Ind. sub verb.); D. § 625; J. § 900. 

3 No figure of speech or species of construction (so far as the 
absence of construction admits of being so called) is more 
current in popular language than Anacoluthon, — sometimes 
in the narrower sense, as an incomplete sentence: proper 
anacoluthon; sometimes in the broader, as an altered 
structure: variatio structura@. Indeed, we may say that 
the language of the people, or of an ordinary man, always 
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bounds more or less in anacoluthon (unconscious and un- 
designed, to besure). Hence the great number of anacoluthic 
thoughts, sentences, periods, in all the writers of the N. T. 
(even those that write the most correctly), since many construc- 
tions of the sort had passed over into the Greek literary usage. 
But we ought to consider only those instances as belonging to 
a grammatical figure of speech which have actually acquired a 
certain currency in the language, so that they are re- 
peated, either generally or by particular writers; at least it 
is only these that are fit to be discussed in a grammar. But 
all such anacolutha as cannot be regularly classified, — since 
they are the result of the writer’s mood at the moment, and 
are therefore to be explained exclusively or predominantly by 
the context in every case,— can be considered only incidentally, 
and belong strictly, all of them, to exegesis. Many of the 825 
more common anacolutha, or changes of construction (for we 
neglect for practical reasons to separate the two kinds of 
sentences), have already been treated of in this Grammar in 
other places; so that, to avoid repetition, only those instances 
will receive special consideration which could not easily be 
disposed of elsewhere. We arrange, then, instances of anaco- 
luthon under the following heads: 

a. The simplest and most natural anacoluthon is that which 4 
is known in grammar as the Nominative Absolute in the 
strict sense (to be distinguished from the participial construc- 
tion of the same name, § 144, 13 p. 298). It arises from the 
circumstance, that the speaker or writer begins the sentence 
with a subject immediately before his mind — whether it be 
the Nominative of a substantive, or of an adj. or partic. with 
the article used in its stead, or of a pronoun, —and sub- 
sequently allows the sentence to take such a turn, that the 
idea at the beginning no longer remains the subject, but ought 
to stand in some one of the oblique cases. It is then a very 
common practice to leave the Nominative standing at the head 
of the sentence (which consequently remains unfinished, strictly 
speaking), and in the sequel to refer back to it by a Pronoun 
in the requisite case. 

For example, Acts vii. 40 6 Mwvoajs otros, ds éyyayey jas éx 
ys Atyvrrov, ov« oidapey ti éyevero aird, Matt. x. 32 ras ov Sots 
tpodroynoe ev épot..., dpodroyjow kayo & aira, xii. 36 wav ppya apyov 
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$8 ..., drodwcovew rept aitod Aoyov, John vi. 39 iva wav, 6 dédwxev pot, 
pn amroAddow é£ airod (cf. § 127, 32 p. 121 8q.), Xvii. 2 a wav 6 (i.e. 
mavres ovs, see § 128, 1 p. 122) dédwxas aire, ducy adrots etc.; hence 
in xv. 2 also (zay xAjpa ev euot py pepov Kaprov, aipe avTo) we are to 
take the words wav xAnwa not as Accusative but as Nominative, — as 
their repetition by airé shows. On Rom. ix. 10 (‘PeBexxa ete ) see 
below, 23f) p. 393. So the Participle with the article, as John vii. 33 
6 mLioTevwy els Eve... , ToTAapol ex THS KoL\tas AUTOD pevoovow etc, 
Rev. ii. 26 (6 vuxav ... dwow aire), iii. 12, 213; cf. 5 following. 


This usage so agrees with the character of the N. T. style, 
that even when in an inserted subordinate clause the same 
subject accidentally recurs, we can explain the antecedent 
Nominative unhesitatingly by this construction, and are under 
no necessity of construing it into the dependent sentence, and 
so disturbing the natural sequence of the words. 

396 I1Johnii.27 ipets ro xpiopa, 6 €eLaBere am avrov, péve ev bpiv. 
The rhetorical figure is called forth here by the antithesis in which 
the idea placed first stands to another (viz. ris or of wAavavres tuas) ; 
and this is elsewhere rendered evident by the addition of pev and de, 
as 1 Cor. xi. 14 avnp pév, éav xoua, drysia aira éotw, yuvy oé, dav Koua, 
Séfa airy éorw,— yet the position of the words in this passage may — 
also be explained according to 18 below, p. 389. 

Similar is Luke xxi. 6 ratra & Oewpeire, eXevoovrat muépar év als ovK 
apeOyncerat AiGos etc., where a general pronoun precedes, and the more 
definite idea is not stated till afterwards. 

5 ReMARK. 1. Numerous instances analogous to the above-given 
examples may be adduced from other Greek writers, from Homer 
down (see among others Bhdy. Syntax p. 68). But it seems to be 
an exception, and in conflict with the genius of the Greek language, 
when the notion that precedes in the Nominative remains the actual 
subject in the construction following, and yet an additional backward 
reference is made by means of the pronoun airzds (not otros, on 
which see § 144, 21 p. 306) ;——all the more because this pronoun in 
the Nom. in native Greek writers has only the more pointed 
signification self. The example under this bead is Luke xiii. 4 éxetvos 
ot Séxa kal oxtw, pb ods ..., Soxetre Gre adrol dpewrkrat eyevorro etc., 
cf. with this the same writer’s usage treated of § 127,9 p. 107. It 
seems to be exceptional likewise, when the term that precedes stands 
in the oblique case suited to the construction that follows, and yet 
the same case of the pronoun auros recurs as though the Nominative 
had preceded, —an idiom which occurs repeatedly in the Rev., e.g. 
ii. 7,17 ro vecotvre... ducw aire (cf. the examples of a different kind 
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in 4 p. 380), vi. 4 rq@ xabnpéy ... 5607 abry, but is found elsewhere 
also, as Matt. iv. 16; v. 40, and has its foundation in the copiousness 
of the N. T. language as respects the employment of pronouns, which 
has been often touched upon (see especially § 130, 2 p. 142); cf. 
besides § 145, 2 p. 315. 

Remark 2. Under the head of Nominative Absolute the two 6 
passages quoted § 131, 13 b) p. 154 (viz. Rom. viii. 3; Heb. viii. 1) 
may also be brought. It is true that here, as was before remarked, 
the Neuter form in both instances makes it impossible to determine 
the case positively. Yet, since they likewise stand at the beginning 
of the sentence, they are rather to be regarded as Nominatives, after 
the analogy of the examples given above in 4 (especially Luke xxi. 6). 

REMARK 3. Quite unparalleled is the placing of an Accusative 7 
at the beginning (in a similar manner to the Nom. just described) in 
2 Cor. xii. 17 pon twa, dv awéoradxa pos tpas, d¢ airov érXeovéxtnoa 
ipas ; where the Accusative (twa) is subsequently taken up again, or 
rather almost corrected, by the demons. pron. (8 avrov). This irregu- 
larity is only explicable by assuming that the apostle, in beginning 
the sentence, had another construction in mind, but subsequently 
abandoned it. Such liberties in construction and loose connection of 
sentences, however, are quite natural in epistolary style (as in con- 
versation) ; see below, especially 10 p. 383 and 12 p. 386. 

b. The structure of periods in Greek depends in great part 8 
on the artistic management of the various Participial construc- 327 
tions (§ 144 p. 288sqq.); yet grammatical precision of ex- 
pression was forced sometimes to give way betore the demands 
particularly of force and vivacity, or of symmetry. Probably 
most of the instances of (anarthrous) participles used ana- 
coluthically in the Greek writers of the classic period are 
to be explained solely by the endeavor to meet these demands ; 
(see B. II. 1.). But, speaking generally, the case is different 
in this respect with the language of the N.T. For, the more its 
diction approximates to the language of the people, which had 
no need of artistically constructed periods, or the less the 
writers were acquainted with the strictly Hellenic culture, 
the more do instances of anacoluthically used Participles 
multiply, without there being any rhetorical purpose involved 
in them. Hence many cases of such anacoluthon are found 
even in the Gospels; but especially in the lawless language of 
the Apocalypse, and in the long periods of Paul’s Epistles, 
which often exceed all bounds, and consequently are deficient 
not infrequently in perspicuity. 
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Tn so far as the Participle stands for any reason in a Case 
out of harmony with the leading clause to which it belongs, it 
has already been subjected to a thorough and connected ex- 
amination in § 144, 13 p. 298. In so far, again, as under 
different relations (whether it be that a finite verb is to be 
supplied from the context, or that the construction is subse- 
quently broken off and takes a different turn) it stands 
absolutely, i.e. without any grammatical connection with 
its leading clause, it has been treated of in the same section, 6 
and 7, p. 292sq. It remains for us to speak here of yet a 
third peculiarity in the employment of Participles — one which 
is pre-eminently peculiar to the biblical language, and consists 
in this: that a participial clause almost imperceptibly passes 
over into a finite verb, consequently is completed after 
the manner of a leading clause, yet without losing its force as a 
participial clause in its relation to the whole sentence. 
Here manifestly the Hebrew idiom (see Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 802; 
Gr. § 131, Rem. 2) has had great influence, since such con- 
structions are foreign to Greek.! 

No writer in the N. T. is more addicted to this mode of expression 
than John; yet with Paul also the same is not uncommon. For 
example, John i. 32 rePéapar 70 wvetpa xeatraBaivor... cai Euetver 
ér airov (yet regularly vs. 33), v. 44; 2 John 2 &a ri dAnOeav thy 

828 pevovoay ev Hpty, kat pef quay ora eis Tov aidva. In similar anaco- 
luthic style we read, John xv. 5 6 pévwy év uot Kaya €v avra, ovTos 
dépea etc., 1 John iii, 24. From Paul’s Epistles: Col. i. 6 Td® [eds. 
2,7] rov evayyeXov tov wapévros eis Spas ..., Kat éorw xapropopovpevov 
etc., 26 ro puoryptoy 70 droKxexpuppevov ... viv 5€ epavepwOy etc., 1 Cor. 
Vil. 37 un exwv avayKny, éfovotay b€ exer, 2 Cor. vi. 9 ws arobinjoKovres 
cat idov Comey ete, Eph. i. 20 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] (for the other 
reading xafioas [Tdf. ed. 8, Treg. cod. Sin.] is probably only a cor- 
rection). On Ileb. viii. 10; x. 16 see § 144, 4 a) p. 291; besides cf. 
Luke xix. 2; Rev. ii. 2, 9, 18; iii. 9; ix. 1,17; x. 1, ete. 

q Remark. A similar usage to this occurs, when Relative and 
other Subordinate clauses pass over in the same almost 
unnoticed manner into leading clauses, and yet the continuation of 
the sentence so formed (indicated generally by xat or 5€) does not 
constitute the real leading clause for the antecedent subordinate clause. 

1 Foreign, inasmuch as we are not in the remotest degree warranted in inferring 
an actual usage from isolated instances of a similar nature arising from negligence 


or other causes; (cf. Thuc. 8, 45,4; 7, 13,2; Plat. Phaedr. p 230d.; Fritzsche, 
Quaest. Luc. p. 112; Lehrs, Arist. p. 75). 
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For exainple: 1 Cor. vii. 13 yur) qris exet dvdpa dmuwrov cat otros 
TUVEVSOKEL Olxely per aris, pH ddpiérw rov dvdpa, Tit. i. 2,3 Cwns 
aiaviov, qv émpyyetAaro 6 Oeds mpd xpdvwy ..., epavépwoev S€ Karpois 
iStows Tov Adyov avrod etc., Rev. xvii. 2. It does not conflict with the 
‘character of the N. T. diction to suppose this construction to be present 
in many other passages; but the less constrained arrangement of 
words in the ancient languages often prevents the nature of the 
‘clauses (whether leading or subordinate) from being any longer 
discovered positively. Compare, for example, Mark iv. 16sq., the 
frequent connection of the Subjunctive with the Future (see the ex- 
amples § 139, 7 note p. 211), and the similar use in § 143, 6 p. 283. 
Of a different sort, yet springing from the same principle, is Luke x. 8 
eis Hv 8 dv wodw eingpynobe kui Séywvrac tuds etc., where the 
second clause passes over, not indeed into a leading clause, but into a 
different kind of subordinate clause, as though éay preceded. 

c. This transition from one construction to another, or 
mingling of two different constructions, is often 
to be found in the N. T. writings. Yet most of the instances 
are of so special a nature that it is difficult to distribute them 
under general heads. We confine ourselves, therefore, here, 
to illustrating the method of such mixed constructions by a 
number of the most evident examples. 

Acts xxiv. 18 rwés 5¢ dao ris "Acias “Iovdatot, obs eee ext cod rapeivat 
wal KaTryopel, e& te e€xovev. The clause rivés é etc. is anacoluthic, 
whether connected with what precedes or not. The anacoluthon is 
occasioned by the Relative clause following, which combines 
logically with the preceding clause into a single thought: but certain 
Asiatic Jews (who saw me there and maltreated me, see xxi. 27 sqq.), 
these ought to have appeared etc. In quite the same way an anacolu- 
thon is produced by a Relative clause in xxiv. 5 sq. and Rom. xvi. 27, 

cn which see § 144, 7 p. 293 8q. 
Acts xxvii. 10 Oewpd, ore pera UBpews nal wodARs Cyuias ... wédAAew 
écecOai rov tAow. The sentence begins with ore and passes over into 
the equivalent construction of the Acc. with the Infin. Something 
similar occurs often enough in classic writers, see B. § 139 m. 61; and 
compare the twice used drt in Eph. ii. 11 sq. (after several parenthetic 
clauses). 

1 Cor. xii. 2 according to the present reading: otdare Ore dre €Ovm 
Are Tpos Ta eidwra 7a adwva ws dv wyecbe drayopevo. Here, after ex- 
punging the inconvenient ére (as many Mss. and editors do), we should 
encounter no further grammatical difficulty. But just this very 
circumstance confirms the clause ore «Ovy wre, and the sense is not 
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opposed to it. The sentence begins with 67 and after the parenthetic 
clause ore <Ovq 7re passes over into an indirect question, very much as- 
we too might say Ye know that, when ye were heathen, how ye then 
were always led etc. Further, cf. on av wyeode § 139, 13 p. 216. The 
combination 7yece dmayopevor calls to mind the idiom in § 144, 30- 
p- 313. For the other modes of explaining the passage see the Comm. 

Mark vi. 8sq. according to the present reading: wapryyeAe avrois 
iva pnoev aipwow els ddov ef py paBdov ..., dAAG trodedepevous gavda\ua, 
cat py évdvunoGe Svo xtrovas. Here a threefold construction occurs : 
after mapyyyer\e at first iva follows (according to § 139, 42 p. 237), 
then the Accus. of the Participle trodedexevous as if the construction 
(equivalent to iva) with the Infin. had preceded, and finally a transition 
to direct discourse (see 11 below, p. 385). The parallel passage 
(Luke ix. 3) might be explained similarly; yet it is more probable 
that Luke has so turned the common source whence both writers 
drew, that another mode of explanation may be admitted ; see on this 
point § 140, 18 p. 271. 

Luke xi. 11 riva d¢ é€ tuav rov rarépa airnoe 6 vios dprov, py AiGor 
ériduce aito; arose from the blending into one sentence of the two. 
thoughts riva é& tuo airnoe 6 vids dprov; and py Aor émdace airo 
6 wa-yp; Matthew (vii. 9) has united these two thoughts into one 
sentence differently, but likewise anacoluthically ; see on the passage 
§ 143, 6 Remark p. 284. 

Matt x. 25 dpxerov to pabyrp iva yévyrat ws 6 SidacKados avrov, Kai 6 
SovA0s ws 6 KUptos avdrov instead of xat ro SovAw dpwerov iva yévyras ws etc. 

Rom. ii. 7 sq. dtodwoe tuis péev dSofav cat Tryp ...* tots b&... dpyp 
xat Ouzos, where at the last words the apostle had in mind, instead of 
the Active predicate (dzodovvar) used in the first member (but some: 
distance before), the Passive; hence the transition from the Accus. 
to the Nominative. Such blending of an Active and a Passive con- 
struction is not altogether uncommon ; see e.g. Mark ix. 20 (in § 144, 
13, c) p. 299), Acts v. 26 (in § 139, 48 p. 242), Rev. xi. 1 €300y poe 
xaAapos Gpotos paBdw, A€ywv equiv. to édwxév pot xdAapov, A€ywv ; 
with this may be compared the frequent combination in the Sept. 
dvyyyéAy attra, A€yovres (Gen. xxii. 20; xxxviii. 24; 2 Sam. xv. 31; 
xix. 1, etc.). 

Rom. xi. 22 td€ viv xpyororyta Kal dzoropiay Oeod> éxi pev Tovs 
megovras aroropia etc., where the antecedent Accusatives, in continuing 
the discourse, are taken up again by the Nom. without the introduction 
of a new predicate. This is less an anacoluthon than an almost par- 
enthetic expansion (customary in Greek authors also) of the leading 
thought; see among other examples II. ¢. 395; «. 437; Plat. Soph 
p- 266 d. (riOyyu dvo «dy etc.), p. 218 e. (ré S7ra etc.) ; Bhdy. p. 68. 
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In Gal. ii. 6 the clause do 82 trav Soxovvrwv eval re is left incomplete, 
but after the parenthesis (G7otoi wore etc.) it is resumed in a changed 
construction by éoi yap ot Soxotvres etc. 

Gal. ii. 4: here likewise the clause da 8¢ rots rapeurdxrous wevda- 
‘déeAgous etc. is left unfinished, so that after the parenthesis we must 
either supply, from what precedes, the thought I did not have him 
circumcised, or we can avail ourselves of the Relative clause that 
follows (ots ovdé mpos wpay etc.) in supplying the ellipsis, and arrange 
and complete the sentence grammatically thus: rots d€ rapewaxrtots ... 
ovde mpos wpay eifanev. Cf. Acts xxiv. 18 above, p. 383. 

Rev. xxi. 8 rots d€ SetAots xat driorots ... 7d pépos avrav dv rp Aipvy 
etc., where the Dative at the beginning presupposes a verbal predicate 
(to fall to the lot of), but in consequence of the substantive chosen 
(76 €pos) is taken up again by the Gen. avrar. 

Other examples of the blending of two constructions have been 
treated of in § 145, 9 p. 318; § 129, 14 p. 133; § 139, 58 p. 251. 

d. A change of structure very current in Greek authors 
consists in the mingling of the direct and the indirect 
forms of statement. Of course the transition from the 
cumbrous and rather disliked indirect form of discourse, to 
the lively and popular direct form, is more frequent in Greck 
and N. T. authors, than the reverse. It is not to be overlooked, 
that Luke, beyond all other writers, has mastered most this 
genuine Greek mode of expression; whereas the examples 
from other N. T. authors result, perhaps, rather from inac- 
curacy or want of practice in composition. 


Transitions from indirect to direct discourse: Luke v. 14 wapiyyero 
airy pydevi ciretv, dAAG SetEov etc. Acts i. 4 wapryyeAew mrepypévew 
TH érayyeXiav Hv WKovoare, Xiv. 22; xvii. 3; xxiii. 22. On Mark 
vi. 8 see 10 above p. 384.1 Transitions from direct to indirect dis- 
course: the three parallel passages Matt. ix.6; Mark ii. 20; Luke v. 
24 va be etdnre Gre..., elev rw wapadeAupevw, where after eidjre 
we expect a A€yw or Aé€fw, but instead the historian straightway comes 
in (Aye) ; Acts xxiii. 23 elzev> érotudoare orparwitas ..., KTHVn TE 
mapaotnoat, Mark xi. 32 where in the words of the historian époBvdtvro 
ov Aadv we have the conclusion to the scribes’ own words dAAd 
lrupev’ e€ évOpiwv; On John x. 36 see § 141, 1 p. 272, and on 
Luke ix. 3 no. 10 above, p. 384. 

1 When the indirect sentence is expressed by 87: with a finite verb instead of 
‘the Acc. with the Infin., the want of a prescribed sequence of words prevents us 
das in 9 above in Relative clauses) from telling any longer with certainty whether 
following classes are to be regarded as still dependent on 811, or stand indepen- 


aently again John vi. 22sq. may serve as an example. 
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e. A considerable portion of the larger instances of anacolu- 
thon consist in this: that a given antecedent clause either 
wants altogether its proper consequent clause, or 
receives it only in substance, not in grammatical form, in one 
of the following clauses. Now in so far as the suppression of 
so essential a portion of the sentence takes place designedly 
and unmistakably for any ethical reason, it can be reckoned 
among the rhetorical figures; hence cases of the sort are wont 
to be treated of in grammar under the special designation of 


831 Aposiopesis (see 26 p. 396). But in so far as the con- 


1 


sequent clause fails to be given for formal reasons, to avoid 
some sort of repetition, the instance falls under the head of 
Ellipsis (see 23 g) p. 898). 


Often, however, the reason for the suppression is an involuntary 
one, and the anacoluthon solely a result of negligent and loose 
connection, or called out by the troop of inrushing thoughts, by 
parentheses of various sorts, by the remote position of the antecedent 
clause, and other temporary causes. Instances of the sort are found 
with especial frequency in the writings of Paul, whose sentences, in 
consequence of his wealth of thought and fulness of heart, often ex- 
tended to entire pages, so that he not infrequently lost their gram- 
matical connection. For example, see Rom. v. 12s8q.; ii. 17-21; xii. 
6-8, 15, 16; xvi. 25 sq.; Col. i; Eph. i. and ii.; Gal. iv. 19 sq.; 2 Thess. 
i. 8,4; 1 Tim. i. 3sq. In the Apocalypse such loose constructions 
are the order of the day, see e.g. i. 12-16; iii. 12, 21; vii. 4,9; xi. 8; 
xiv. 12, and cf. § 123, 5 p. 78.1. Examples from other writers are 
Mark iii. 14sqq.; Heb. iii. 15.sq.; 2 Pet. ii. 4—10. 

REMARK. Sometimes the apodosis or conclusion does not correspond 
to what precedes, because, instead of the consequent clause gram- 
matically required, words from the O. T. follow unaltered; as, Rom. 
xv. 3,21; 1 Cor.i. 31 (see on this las’ passage also § 139, 37 p. 234) ; 
cf. also 1, d) above, p. 377. 


1 The passage ii. 13 in the form given by the mss. and adopted by Lcehm.[Treg.} 
docs not offer a distant possibility of a grammatical construction, still less is any- 
thing analogous to it found elsewhere. In order, therefore, to restore the possibility 
of a meaning, we must either (with the more modern mss.) interpolate als [&* é» 
afs] after nuepass or read év als nucpais instead of év rats juepass. Perhaps the 
corruption arose from the circumstance chat some copyist, instcad of the original 
Genitive ’Aytixa (roe: Tdf's note in cd. 7), substituted, on accoung of the apposition 
following in the Nominative (§ 123, 5 p. 78), the Nominative form (“Avtiwas, which 
then entailed necessarily the further changes (als, év afs, ete.). [Tdf. now reads 
anv xloriv pov ev Tais nuepas 'Avreimas >tc. | 
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Til Inversion (Hyrersaron). 
B. p. 449 (626); H. § 885; C. 719; D. $680; J. $904; especially 8. passim. 

Although the arrangement of words in the ancient languages, 
taken as a whole, is freer than in the modern, yet it is not so 
capricious, at least in prose, that words necessarily belonging 
together could be dissociated without any reason. On 
the contrary, even in this respect language is confined always 
within certain limits. The reasons for the separation, which 
it must bo confessed might often be very recondite according 
to our judgment, are predominantly rhetorical in nature, 
and consist in the requirements of euphony, of emphasis, of 
the antithetic or corresponsive location of particular members: 
— or, to express it generally, in the desire, constantly operative 
both in speaking and writing, to direct the hearer’s or the 
reader’s attention, at one time sooner, at another 
later, to single parts of the sentence, according 
to the nature of the thought. Here, however, as in 
the case of anacoluthon, we will pass in review only such 
instances of hyperbaton as dre often repeated or possess & 
certain resemblance. 

a. The Genitive is separated from its governing substan- 
tive by other parts of the sentence, particularly by the predicate 
of the sentence. That perspicuity is not impaired, on the 
contrary often gains, by such an arrangement, appears from a 
nearer consideration of individual passages. 

Among others look at Mark ii. 28 xvpws éorw 6 vids rou dvOpwrov 
cat rod caBBarov, Rom. ix. 21 7} ov« Exe eLovciav 6 xepapeis tov 
aydov (cf. § 140, 3 Remark p. 260), Eph. ii. 3 jue réxva pice dpyjs, 
1 Thess. ii. 13 mapadaPovres Acyov axons rap Apa Tov Geov, where Geod 
depends on Adyov as is evident from what follows (de Wette, das von 
uns verkiindigte Wort Gottes), 2 Cor. iii. 6 dsaxdvous xawis diabyxys, 
ov ypdpparos d\Aa mvevparos etc., where the two Genitives ypduparos 
and wvevparos depend according to ves. 7 and 8 on &axovovs. In both 
these last passages a different arrangement was hardly possible, owing 
to the double Genitivesa. 1 Pet. iii. 21 ob capxds drofeots prov, where 
emphasis occasioned the precedence of gapxds. See also Acts iv. 33; 
xxii. 9; Gal. ii. 6; ii. 9; Jas. iii. 3; Heb. xii. 11 etc.; and on 2 Pet. 
iii. 2 see § 132, 1 b) p. 155. In Greek as in Latin there is a predi- 
lection for separating the Partitive Genitive in this way from 
its governing word, sometimes to such an extent that the two words 
belonging together occupy the first place in the clause and the last 
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(cf. Cic. de Or. 1,1, 3, and Kriiger, Lat. Gram. § 684,[S. p. xxxiii sq. ]), 
e.g. John iv. 39; xii. 11; 1 Cor. x. 27, etc.; and the Genitive of the 
Personal Pronouns also, in so far as it serves as a periphrasis for the 
Possessives, but (according to B. § 133 N. 10) in consequence of the 
stronger attractive power of the verb is placed nearer it, so that it 
then takes the place as it were of the Dative required by the verb. 
See (besides the example from John ix. 6 given § 133, 16 p. 180) 
John xiii. 6 od pov virras rovs wodas; 14 dpeirere adAjAw virrew 
Tous Todas. 

b. A Participle in apposition to a substantive, and having 
an Infinitive clause also dependent upon it, stands by itself 
between the subst. and its article and allows the Infinitive 
adjunct to follow the substantive. 

1 Cor. xii. 22 ra Soxotvra péAy rod cwpartos dobevértepa imapyew 
instead of ra péAn Tov odparos Ta Soxotvra doGevéorepa trapyxewv, Rom. 


338 Vili. 18 rav pédAAovcav dofav droxaAvdOjvar, Gal. iii. 23. In a similar 


16 


manner Adverbial Adjuncts belonging immediately to a Par- 
ticiple having the article stand (not between the Art. and Part. but) 
outside, as 2 Pet. iii. 2 prycOnvae rav rpoepnpéevwy pnpdrwv bro trav 
apopyTwy; (on this idiom, by no means rare in the classics, see B. 22d 
Germ. ed. § 151, iii, 7, [for examples cf. S. p. lxxx col. 2]). Hence 
grammatically it is quite admissible in 2 Thess. ii. 6 viv ro xaréyov 
(particularly on comparing other passages where viv precedes in a 
similar way, John iv. 18; Acts xv. 10; xxii. 16) to refer the vv to 
Karéxov ; yet see Meyer [i.e. Liinemann] in loc. On the other hand, 
in Rom. vii. 21 recent interpreters have with reason contested the 
opinion of those who draw rov vopov into the Participial clause as 
object; cf. Winer p. 557 (518). 

c. Interrogative Clauses often take the subject of the 
clause or other words, on which in the course of the question 
the main emphasis falls, before the interrogative word. 

Thus often ov ris @& John i. 19; viii. 25; xxi. 12; Rom. ix. 20; 
xiv. 4; Jas. iv. 12, ob ri A€yers John ix. 17, ... xpives Rom. xiv. 10. 
See besides Luke ix. 20; xvi. 11, 12 (in both instances the object, 
owing to antithesis), xxiii. 81; John xxi.21; Acts xv.10; v. 35 (see 
§ 147, 24 p. 337, [S. p. xxiv]). 

d. In Relative Clauses this occurs less frequently, and 
probably only when they precede, owing to the external sim- 
ilarity they then bear to interrogative clauses, — (hence in 
Acts i. 2 the adjunct 6:a avevpatos ayiov is with reason not 
connected with the following Relative clause by the majority 
of recent expositors). 
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John iv. 18 viv dv exes, 1 Cor. xv. 36 ot & oweipas, and probably 
also John viii. 25 ryv dpyav 6,71 xai AaAG ipiv see Liicke it loc., and 
x. 29 if, with Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] and cod. Vat. first hand, we read 
6 warnp & dédwxéy pot, tayvrwv peifov éore instead of 6 maryp, os 
déduxéy pot, wavrwv peiCwv éori. Cf. besides the paragraph on in- 
verted attraction with Relative clauses § 143, 13 p. 288, [S. p. xxix ]. 


e. This transposition takes place, further, in clauses with 18 
subordinating conjunctions; so that, in consequence, the em- 
phasized word precedes the conjunction, —as is so often the 
case in Latin also. 

For example: before iva, 2 Cor. ii. 4 rv dydmrny iva yore fv ew 
4is tpas, Acts xix. 4; Col. iv. 16; Gal. ii. 10; Eph. iii. 18 Lchm. 
(see § 144, 13, b) p. 299), 1 Cor. ix. 15 Tdf.; before édv, 1 Cor. vi. 4. 
On 1 Cor. xi. 14 cf. 4 above, p. 380; before as, Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor. 

iii. 5; vii. 17; before €ws, 2 Thess. ii. 7. 


f. Smaller words, Particles, Negatives, because in 19 
their ordinary place they might casily remain unnoticed, stand 
not infrequently, in case of emphasis, in a position where, 
taken with rigorous logic, they do not belong; but this cer- 
tainly occurs also often without any other design than regard 
for euphony and rhythmical flow, —a consideration which in 
Greek writers (in the N. T. especially with Luke and the author 
of the Ep. to the Heb.) readily occasions the displacement of 
unemphatic words. 


Acts xxvi. 24 ra wodAd oe ypdppara eis paviav repitpere, Heb. iv. 
11 Wa py ev To aito TLS brodetypare réoy, Rom. v. 6 Ere yap Xpwords 
dvtwy jpov doGevav Kara xaipov... améJavey, where the ére is repeated 
again by several ancient mss. [cod. Sin. also] (and Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf.]) in the place where it properly belongs (after dcOevav). On 334 
the trajection of ouws see § 144, 23 p. 308. Negatives trans- 
posed: Acts vii. 48 GAN’ odx & tuwros ev xetporoujros Karouet. In 
Rom. iii. 9 rf otv ; mpoeyouefa; od wavrws, several interpreters have 
taken od wdvrws as an inversion for rayrus ov (1 Cor. xvi. 12). It 
is evident, however, that nothing but deference to our usage (because 
we invert in translation our corresponding words altogether not, ganz 
und gar nicht) produced the assumption. poth adverbial expres- 
sions mavrws ov and ov wavrws correspond precisely to the N. T. peri- 
phrases for the negative adjectives by means of as ov and ov was 
(see § 127, 32 p. 121); and as ip that case both combinations are 
rendered by no one, so here the two adverbial expressions may in a 
similar manner be reproduced by tn no wise (i.e. not at all). The 
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separation of the two words (as in the case of the adjective) was- 
impossible in the passage before us, owing to the ellipsis ; but there 
is nothing to prevent our filling out the expression (in accordance 
with p. 122) thus: ob mpoexouefa wavrws. On the other hand, in 
1 Cor. v. 10 paya tpiv py cvvavaplyvvoGar wdpvots, ov xdvTws TOL 
mopvos etc. the first (dependent) negative, precisely according to the 
rule in § 148, 8 p. 332, is not continued in the following clause (in 
this case x wavrws would have been absolutely required) but revoked, 
or rather in a certain sense restricted, by the second (direct) negative :. 
I wrote to you to hold no intercourse with fornicators ; (by that J mean) 
not completely, not altogether etc. for otherwise (éret wetrere, seo 
§ 149, 5 p. 359) ye must etc. Mark iv. 16 xai otrot etow dpoiws of eri 
Ta TeTpwon orepopevoe ot for Kal Gpotws of eri Ta w. CELpOpeEvoL OUTOE 
elaw ot etc. In 2 Tim. ii. 6 the assumption of an hyperbaton (zpwrov- 
belonging to xoruyvra) has been discarded by recent expositors, and 
in Acts i. 21 é' yas belongs to the entire predicate eionAOe xat 
é&\Oe taken as one idea: to go out and tn. 

9  g. Lastly, entire clauses also are sometimes moved 
forward, sometimes displaced. This occurs, however, more or 
less in all languages, and the reason for the change of location 
is, as a rule, plainly to be perceived. 


Somewhat abnormal and unusual, according to N. T. usage, is the 
placing of the final clause first in John xix. 28 pera rovro eidws ..- 
iva TeAewhH 7 ypady, A€yea> Suse (see Liicke), xix. 31; Rom. ix. 11 
(see Fritzsche, Com. IT. p. 297); also the arrangement in John xi. 13 
xatipw de tyuas, va murrevoynre, ore etc. where ors depends on xaipw; and 
further, the position of the Relative clause in John x. 36 (see on this 
§ 141, 1 p. 272), and of the indirect interrogative clause in 1 Cor. xv. 2 
de od cai owlerbe, tint Adyw etiyyOuoduny tyiv el xaréxere. 

REMARK. On the phrases zpo @& jpepav tov macyxa, ws dmd oradiwy 
etc. see § 131, 11 p. 153; and on émi cradious Suwdexa xruddwy (Rev- 
xxi. 16) see § 132, 11 Rem. p. 163. 


IV. Expipsis (BRACHYLOGY, PREGNANT CONSTRUCTION). 

B. § 151, 183q4.; H. §§ 8808q.; C. cf. Index s.v.; D. §§ 627, 628; J. §§ 801 aq. 
” Alarge part of those instances to which with more or less 
reason the grammatical notion of Ellipsis, or the omission of a 
$35 part of a sentence, can be applied, have already been assigned 
to other places in this Grammar. We will give as complete a 
reference to them as possible, before we proceed to treat of 
those cases of ellipsis which ought to be grouped together here. 
On the ellipsis of the subject, in so far aa it is to be supplied 
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from the context or some other source, see § 129, 14 8qq. p. 132 sqq. + 
of the substantive with an adjective § 123, 8 p. 81; § 134, 6 
p- 189; of a substantive with the article followed by a Genitive or 
some sort of an adverbial adjunct (6 rov, of wepi, 7 ojpepor, etc.) § 125,. 
7-10 pp. 948q.; ofthe object or of éavrdv § 130, 4 p. 144; of the 
Genitive «vpiov with ovoya and of rys dd0v see p. 163; of the pro- 
nominal words in two connected clauses § 130, 2 p. 142; of an 
indefinite pronominal term (vwés) with a partitive Gen., or its. 
periphrasis by means of éx, § 132, 6 p. 108; of the copula § 129, 
20 sq. pp. 1368sq.; of other general verbal notions akin to the 
copula (as wapetvat, yiveoOar, éAGeiv, our as respects, concerns, etc.) in 
such sentences as ri euot cai cof etc. § 129, 23 p. 137; of # after 
a Xetov etc. § 132, 21 p. 168; of av with é&e, avnxer, etc., § 139, 15 
p- 216sq.; of ay with conditional sentences of the fourth kind § 139, 
27 p. 225; of a Passive idea in the participle with the Dative 
(consilii) § 133, 24 p. 185; of a finite verb with the participle 
§ 144, 6 and 7 pp. 2928q.; of a verb or term of fearing, anxiety, 
before px, prrore, etc. § 148, 10 p. 353; of A€yw (in explanation) 
with the Infin. absol. § 140, 18 p. 271, and with the negative ov § 148 
8 p. 352; on the elliptical mode of expression in proverbs and 
proverbial phrases § 144, 5 p. 291 q., cf. below no. 24, a) p. 394; 
on the elliptical use of €? xy § 149, 4 p.359; of «dv ibid. 6 p. 360; 
on the ellipsis of an entire clause or thought before ore § 149, 
3 p. 358; before yap ibid. 15 p. 370; before tva, and on the 
elliptical iva (dA iva) in general, § 139, 47 p. 241; on the ellipsis 
of the consequent clause in so far as the sentence becomes in 
‘his way anacoluthic, see the chapters on Anacoluthon and Aposiopesis. 

Under the head of ellipsis in the broader (improper) sense 
belong all those cases where certain parts of the sentence are 
simply not repeated, because they are already contained in 
what precedes. Since this occurs in all languages, in the 
following exposition (for simplicity’s sake and in order not to 
heap up a mass of perfectly plain and intelligible examples) 
regard will be paid to those instances only in which an actual 
deviation from our usage occurs. 

a) The member dropped is of such a nature that, were the 
sentence complete, it would have been repeated without 
further change of form. 

Passing over such passages as Luke xx. 24; Rom. iii. 27; viii. 4; 
1 Cor. vii. 3; John iv. 26; Rom. xiii. 1, etc. where our language is 
wont for the most part to express itself in the same way, we encounter. 
the greatest peculiarity in the following passages: 2 Cor. i. 6; v. 13; 
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vii. 12, in which passages the predicate, or ‘ts equivalent, must be re- 

836 peated in the consequent clause from the antecedent clause; Rom. 
xi. 6 where in the antecedent clause as weli as in the consequent the 
predicate must be supplied from what precedes; John iv. 53; Acts 
xxiii. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 27 where in the clauses beginning with ore the 
predicate is wanting; Rom. ii. 28 where the words ‘Iovdatos and 
mepitozy strictly ought to have been expressed twice; Rom. iv. 16 da 
Touro é€x migTews, iva Kata yapw (to be completed from vss. 13 and 14), 
etc. The article is used alone with the omission of a participle 
(contained in what precedes) in Matt. xxv. 17, 22 6 ra duo sc. AaBuw, 
cf. Gal. iv. 29 and 24 b) below, p. 394. 

b) A portion of the sentence must be repeated from thie 
preceding context, but with a change of form. Here, too, 
it is superfluous to adduce all the examples, since we often 
express ourselves in quite the same way. 


For example: Mark xiv. 29 e mdvres oxavdadicPycovrat, add’ ovK 
éyw sc. oxavdadicOjcouat (as Matt. actually has it), xv. 8 npfaro aires 
aa, xubws det érolet adrois sc. rotety or iva wromoy, 1 Cor. ix. 25 (se 
iva AdBwow), Heb. v. 5 (sc. éd0favev avrov yernPnvae dpxtepéa), Gal 
iii. 5 where also, according to 24 b) p. 394, a simple rovro w.sue¢ may 
be supplied. Further, see Matt. xxvi.5; Luke xxiii. 41; John xiii. 
9; xviii. 40; Rom. xi. 16; xii. 6sqq., 1 Cor. xi. 1; xiv. 27; vii. 21; 
ix. 12; Gal. ii. 16; Phil. iii.4; Eph. v.24; 2 Tim.i.5; Heb. xii. 25. 
Of course ellipses of this sort, especially the more surprising, were 
apt to be filled out by the copyists, and hence many other passages 
where the ellipsis is found in the minority of Mss. may originally have 
belonged under this head; as Eph. v. 22 Taf. Respecting the 
instances where the subject is supplied in this way from the context, 
gee § 129, 14, 10 pp. 132 sq. 


c) When in a following clause, instead of the negatived 
member that precedes, the affirmative is to be supplied, 
an intimation of this is given by the conjunction a@AdAq@ (as in 


the opposite case by aX’ ov Mark xiv. 29 etc.). (Cf. the 
elliptical wohl aber in Germ.) 


For example: 1 Cor. vii. 19; iii. 1,7; x. 24 pndeis 1d éavrod Cyretrw, 
ad\Aa (but every man) ro Tov érépov, Gal. vi. 15; Eph. iv. 29. In 
2 Cor. viii. 5 xat ob xabas HAricaper, GAN’ Eavrois eSwxay etc. the pred- 
icate is expressed, indeed, in the clause that follows, but instead not 
in the preceding clause: and (they gave) not barely as we hoped, but 
even themselves did they give etc. 


d) From a preceding specific %2rma more general one, 
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or at least a kindr3d idea merely, is to be educed for what 
follows. 


Rom. xiv. 21 xaddv 7d pi payeiv xpéa pnde mciv olvov pnde & @... 
mpooxorre. nor in general to do anything etc. 23; Heb. x. 6,8 
dAoKkavTwpara Kal Tept duaprias 8C. tporpopay, 38 (on which see § 129, 
15 p. 133), John xii. 5 where, strictly speaking, we must supply with 
€506n the proceeds gained from the salo of the ointment, 2 Cor. v. 12 
where from ovnoravopey a ypdpopey or A€yopmev Tovro is to be derived. 
On Rev. xii. 12 Lchm. [Treg.] see § 131, 14 p. 154. 


e) After eg 3€ wy or ef S€ pH ye (sce B.1.c. 7) the 
ellipsis became, as is well known, so general, that this formula 
acquired almost the force of an unchangeable particle, serving 337 
to negative the preceding clause regardless of its form and 
to introduce what follows; much as we use the word other- 
wise. 

Hence it stands not only (as in Greek authors) after antecedent 
negations, Luke v. 36 sq. and its parallels, 2 Cor. xi. 16, but also as a 
continuation of a condition expressed by éav, Luke x. 63 xiii. 9, indeed 
is even so used that a second clause with éay, taking up as it were in 
what follows the ef 6& 4 and paraphrasing it, is added, Rev. ii. 5 
(cf. Clement’s 2d Ep. ad Cor. c. 6). In general it stands readily 
after Imperatives, so that the predicate in an altered form strictly 
ought to be repeated according to b) above; as, Matt. vi. 1; John 
xiv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 16; Rev. ii. 5, 16. 


f) Particularly characteristic of Paul is the elliptical con 
struction after the formula ov povoy é... followed by dAdrad 
xat; what is omitted may in every instance easily be supplied 
from the context. 


For example: Rom. v. 8, 11; viii. 23; ix. 10 (where the second 
clause also is elliptical, or rather anacoluthic, the antecedent Nom. 
‘PeBexxa being taken up again, according to 4 above, p. 380, by the 
Dative airy in vs. 12), 2 Cor. viii. 19; On the other hand, more 
complete is 1 Tim. v. 13 (2 Tim. iv. 8 etc.). In Greek authors also, 
particularly the later (Diog. Laert., Lucian), a similar usage is found. 


g) Lastly, to avoid repetitions sometimes the entire 
consequent clause is omitted, or is wrought immediately 
into the antecedent clause. 


So particulary in comparative sentences (as the same thing 
often occurs in Latin authors also, e.g. Cic. sen. 2. 5; 11. 36); as, 
2 Cor. iii. 18 nai ob xafarep Muvors érifa xdéAvpya etc., Matt. xxv. 
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148q.; 1 John iii. 12. On this cf. besides 12 above, p. 386, and 
especially 26 below (Aposiopesis) p. 396. 

“ «The actual ellipses, i.e. those which are not resorted to 
in order to avoid a repetition, but where the missing membe! 
is to be supplied from the words immediately given, are for 
the most part contained in the list given above (22 p. 390 sq.). 
Here are still to be mentioned 

a) The omission of the predicate in standing formulas 
and proverbial phrases, such as are found in all 
languages (cf. § 144, 5 p. 291). 


For example: ri éuot wait oot (Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24; Luke 
viii. 28; John ii. 4), 76 afua ep yas (Matt. xxvii. 25), dpOarpov avré 
opGadpov (Matt. v. 38), etc., see the remaining examples in § 129, 23 
p- 138; further, the familiar epistolary salutation xyatpecv, in which 
the accompanying Dative easily suggests the missing term Aé€yw 
(2 John 10, 11); as, Acts xv. 23; xxiii. 26; Jas. i. 1. 


b) And in other sentences also, when the words actually 
expressed are sufficiently definite to cause the missing 
838 predicate to suggest itself. 


Thus the term efzev is omitted when the direct discourse itself 
immediately follows (as in Lat.), eg. Acts ii. 38 Hérpos 3& apes atrovs - 
peravonoare etc., xxv. 22, probably also 2 Cor. ix. 6 rovro 8é (sc. Aéyw 
[ Eng. but this I say]; deWette, wisset). On this cf. § 140, 18 p. 271. 
Further, other general terms are omitted whose more precise 
nature is indicated by a case or an adverb or a preposition (especially 
ex and eis), as Luke xxii. 26 tpets d€ ody ovTws (sc. roujoere), Phil. iii. 
14 & de (sc. row) cf. Gal. iii. 5, ete.; John xxi. 21 otros d€ ri; (say 
yverar), Rom. iv. 9 6 paxapuopos otros eri rH meptropny etc. (Sc. ytverat 
or Aéyerat)', v.18 cis mavras dvOpwrous (sc. dwréBy, éyévero), Gal. ii. 9 
iva nets eis Ta €Ovy, airot dé eis etc. (sc. épywpucba), iii. 18 ef yap éx 
vopwy 7 KAnpovopia, Vv. 8 7 meurpovy dK é€x TOU KaAovrTos Huds, 18 povoy 
#7 THV éXevbepiay cis ahoppnvy Ty capxi (where the idea omitted is 
something like possess, make use of, and is intimated bv the py of the 
Imperative). The more specific predicates, if they have not 
already been expressly mentioned in the preceding context, are less 
frequently omitted, because their omission easily causes obscurity. 
Yet we easily supply in Gal. i. 20 (i500 évamov rod Geod dre) the idea 
I swear, in Rev. vi. 6 (tpets xotvixes Syvapiov) from the accompanying 
Gen. of price the notion of a verb of buying or appraising, in 2 Cor. ix. 
7 the term dcrw from the drift of the entire section (chaps. viii. and ix.). 
1 Cor. iv. 6 is more difficult; here we must supply with va pabyre rd 

['cf. p. 138.] 
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en tip & yéyparra: an Infin., say dpoveiv (which as an explanatory 
addition is found even in the mss.). In some passages the ellip- 
tically used article necessarily points to a Participle (cf. 23, a) 
p- 392): Acts xiii. 9 ZatAos, 6 xai TMatAos sc. xadovpevos, Rom. xiil. 7 
-A7000TE ... TH TOV Popov (sc. alrovvTt) Tov dpov, TH Td TEdos ete. 
2 Cor. viii. 15 (quotn.) 6 ro woAd (sc. cvAA€ywv) odk érAcdvacer, Kai 6 
ro bA‘yov etc. Several examples quite similar are adduced from 
Lucian by Du Mesnil, Stolper Progr. (1867) p. 9. 

Remark. Here belongs also the phrase dpa py, uttered after the 
manner of an aposiopesis (no. 26 p. 396) and left incomplete: Rev 
xix. 10; xxii. 9. 

c) To the instances where an entire thought or a 
complete clause must be supplied (see 22 p. 390) belongs 
the construction, when, between premise and conclusion, the 
middle member or logical link is wanting, — the writer in his 
haste to reach the main thought giving it at once in the form 
of the conclusion. 

Rom. xi. 18 py xaraxavya tov KrAddwy: ef 6¢ xaraxavyacat, ov ov THY 
pilav Baorafes etc. supply, remember that etc. Likewise, 1 Cor. xi. 16; 
John ix. 36 ris dor, xvpte, va tmurtevow eis attov, 1 John v. 9. Also 
in 1 Cor. xv. 32 ef vexpot ovx éyeipovrat, paywyev Kal miwpev, avptov yap 
.amroOvyoKoper, strictly taken, such a middle member is omitted, and yet 
the conclusion ($day. xat miw.) in the spirited style connects finely 
with the premise. To the same desire to omit superfluous and unes- 
sential words and give the main thought itself as soon as possible, is 
to be traced the omission before a Relative clause of the 
Demonstrative, grammatically required, together with the copula 
belonging to it; as, 2 Cor. iv. 6 6 Beds 6 eirav éx oxdrous Pos Adpwas, 
bs Aapiey i.e. he it is who etc. (cf. v. 5); Luke viii. 13 of 5¢ éri ris 339 
térpas (sc. otrol eicww) ot, Grav dxovowow etc. 

It is obvious that the majority of ellipses have arisen from % 
an endeavor after brevity of expression; hence many 
‘of them have been treated by grammarians and interpreters 
under the designation of Brachylogy (Breviloquence) or Preg- 
nant Construction. Since, however, it is difficult —so clastic 
is the idea of Brachylogy —to draw a boundary even ap- 
proximately precise between it and Ellipsis, it seemed to be 
more convenient and more promotive of perspicuity to unite 
all the instances of the sort under the one general head of 
Ellipsis. 

It may be particularly mentioned here, also, that many of the 
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syntactic crmbinations already treated of in other parts of this Gram- 
mar may be viewed as brachylogic, inasmuch as the term or member 
omitted, or rather not specially expressed, does not admit of being 
represented so definitely as in the foregoing paragraphs by one or 
more words fitting into the context. Thus the usage is decidedly 
brachylogical, of substituting in comparisons at once the whole 
instead of the part to which, strictly speaking, the comparison 
extends; on this see § 132, 20 p. 167 in connection with § 133, 10 
p- 177. 

Brachylogic, further, are many of the adjuncts in the Acc. 
with Passive and Middle notions (see among other examples 2 Cor. 
vi. 13 and iii. 18 in § 134, 7 p. 190) ; the omission of a verbum dtcend:, 
sentiendi, querendi before a direct discourse, sentences with ort, 
qvestions etc., see § 139, 57, 58 pp. 250 sq., § 141, 1 and Note p. 272 sq. ; 
clauses with éreé and d\Aa in the pregnant signification since then, 
since otherwise, otherwise however, see § 149, 5 p. 359 and 14 p. 369; 
the adverbial specifications of the departure and the goal at the same 
time with apxec@as, see § 150, 7 p. 374; as well as all the numerous 
instances of the so-called pregnant construction with prep- 
ositions, see § 147 under the several prepositions, especially under 
dro p. 322 8q., éx p. 327, eis p. 332 5q. 


V. APOSIOPESIS. 
B. p. 452 (529); H. § 883; D. § 627; J. § 860, 3; 897. 

‘% In perfect agreement with the classic examples of Aposiopesis 
after an antecedent conditional clause is Luke xiii. 9 «ay péy 
motnon KapTrov* et S€ p47) YE, ELS TO MEAXOV ExKOYels aUTHV. 

Analogous in form to this are the following: Luke xix. 42 e& évws 

Kai ou Kai ye év TH NuEepa Gov TavTy Ta Mpos Eipyyvnv gov: viv 6€ etc., 
where the form of the suppressed apodosis is sufficiently indicated by 

_ the formula viv dé, which is so often introduced after conditional 
sentences of the fourth kind (John viii. 40; ix. 41; xv. 22, 24 etc.; 
1 Cor. xii. 20; Heb. ix. 26; xi. 16), Luke xxii. 42 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; 
ed. 8 wapevéyxat, so cod. Sin.] (where the reading wapéveyxe [ Lchm. 
Treg.] probably came from the copyists, who either were not ac- 
quainted with the idiom or wanted to make the words conform to 
those in the parallel passages). Similar also are John vi. 62; Acts 

340 xxiii. 9; Rom. ix. 22; in these passages the editors indicate the 
presence of this kind of ellipsis by an interrogation mark (as denoting 
a thought remaining as it were without answer, or the answer to 
which is left to the hearer). 

On the origin of the formula of swearing with e without an 
apodosis following, see § 149, 4 p. 358. 
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‘7L Pruowasm. 
B. p. 452 (580); H. § 884; C. of. Index; D. § 630; J. § 680. 

The majority of pleonastic modes of expression, like the 2 
elliptical, so far forth as they are ofa grammatical nature 
have been considered and discussed at other points in this 
Grammar, to which the following summary reference may be 
of service: 


On the superfluous use of Pronouns, particularly of the Pron. 
aurds, the Possessives, and their periphrases by means of the Personals, 
see § 127, 9 sq. p. 107 aq., 26 p. 118; § 130, 2 p. 142; of the oblique 
cases of avrds in Hebrew fashion in Relative sentences, § 143, 1 p. 280; 
on otros and ovrws after Participles (and substantives) with and 
without the article, § 144, 21 p. 306; on otros before clauses with ore 
and iva, § 127,6 p. 105; on ovrus at the beginning of the con- 
clusion, § 149, 1 p.357; on resin the combination cls ris, § 124, 1 
p. 85; on wadAdAovw with the Comparative, § 123,11 p.83; on «af 
after ws, dcavrws, at the beginning of the conclusion, etc., § 149, 8 c) 
and f) p. 3628q.; on dre before the Infin., and before other de- 
clarative clauses (drt, as), see 10 above, p. 383; on the Negatives 
ov and p7 after predicates in which a negative idea is contained, as 
well as py in the formula éxros ef uy, § 148, 13 p. 355; on od in ® 
ov see § 149,7 p. 360; on the Hebraistic circumlocution for preposi- 
tions by means of the phrases 5:4 yxelpds, dua ordparos, mpd mpoodrov, 
and the like, § 133, 20 p. 182; § 146, 1 p. 319, and § 147 under the 
several Prep.; on Participles in such combinations as elre, 
éhdAnoe Aéywv, the Hebraistic combinations idwv e«idov etc., § 144, 30 
p-313; on the Dative in similar combinations, § 133, 22 p. 183 sq. ; 
on the Imperatives dpa, BAéxere before other Imperatives, § 139, 
49 p. 242 sq. 

The pleonastic fashion of subjoining to local adverbs answering 
to the question whence the Prep. azo, éx, has been already mentioned 
on p. 70. A similar redundance (of which numerous examples can 
be adduced from Greek authors also, see the grammars) occurs, too, 
with other adverbial expressions, e.g. John xi. 7 érera pera rovro, xiii. 

27 pera TO Wupiov tore (see § 147, 26 p. 339), particularly in the 
repetition in an adverbial form of the idea of the Prep. with which 
the verb is compounded, as éxGadAaw and éfayew fw (Luke iv. 29; 
xxiv. 50, etc.), mpodpapwv eumpoobev (xix. 4), waAw dvaxdurrev (Acts 
xviii. 21), with which agree the pleonasms with substantives, 6 
olkoderrorys THs olxias Luke xxii. 11, ra Bala rev powitxwy John xii. 13. 

A great portion of the pleonasms of the N.T. are of a & 

rhetorical nature or belong to the peculiar style of the several 
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writers, who vary in their fondness for expressing themselves 
in the verbose Oriental fashion. To these Oriental pleonasms 
841 belong such phrases as opav ofOarpots (1 Johni.1); wérArovew 
épyecOas nai dprave avrov (John vi. 15) ; dvoiEas 16 oropa 
avrov Kat apEdwevos amo THS ypadis TavTNS evNyyedicaTo etc. 
(Acts viii. 35, cf. x. 34; Matt. v. 2); éwdpas rods 6fOarpovs 
cat Oeacduevos (John vi. 5); the frequently repeated (Sov 
(often twice and more in the same sentence), perticularly in 
the historic style; the periphrastic way of expressing a simple 
event by means of éyévero Sé, or xal éyévero, with a finite verb 
following, or an Infinitive (§ 141, 6 p. 276); the tropes yeip 
xupiov, ot opGadpol xupiov; the many phrases and periphrases 
formed with the word évoza; and many others. The subject, 
consequently, is less of a grammatical nature, than of a stylistic 
nature in the main. Of the copious details, those which admit 
of being brought under somewhat definite linguistic heads are 
the following: 
a) The (frequent) literal and commonly asyndetic 
repetition of a member of a sentence, particularly in successive 
parallel sentences, is designed for oratorical effect. 


Thus the forceful threefold €8An@y in Rev. xii. 9, the double idot 
viv in 2 Cor. vi. 2, the thrice used wavra av@pwrov in Col. i. 28, the 
threefold dAAad in 1 Cor. vi. 11, the fivefold wavres (connected by xai) 
in x. 1sq. Further, see Rom. viii. 15 (avetya twice), John i. 10 (xai 
6 xdopos twice), xiv. 27 (elpjvny twice, asyndetically), xix. 10 (éfovotur 
éxw twice), Matt. xii. 37 (€x rav Adywv gov twice), 1 Cor. xiii. 11 (as 
vyuos thrice, asyndetically), xiv. 24 (trb wdvrwv twice, asyndetically), 
i. 20 (rod three times, asyndetically), iv. 8 (ydn twice), 2 Cor. xi. 26 
(xwdvvots eight times, asyndetically), vii. 2 (ovdéva three times, asyn- 
detically), xi. 20 (e¢ rus five times, asyndetically), Phil. iii. 2 (BAézere 
three times, asyndetically), iv. 8 (cova six times, asyndetically), Eph. 
vi. 12 (pos four times, asyndetically), 1 Tim. v.10 (ei five times, 
asyndetically), 1 John i. 1 sq. (6 four times, asyndetically), an entire 
telic clause twice in 2 Cor. xii. 7. The repetition of the same word 
in immediate succession in érecey, érerey BaBvAwv 7 peyaAn, Rev. 
xiv. 8; xviil. 2, is emphatic; the doubling of the Imperative attests 
the clamorousness of the demand, as in oravpwoov, oravpwoov John 
xix. 6; the repetition of the person addressed, anxious solicitude of 
the speaker in respect to himsclf,— as Matt. xxv. 11 xvpse, x’pte, dvortor 
npiv, Luke vili. 24 émurrdra, émordra, droAAvpefa,—or earnest and 
reproachful admon‘tion inf respect to the person addressed, as Luke x. 
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41 Mdp6a, MapOa, pepepvas etc., xxii. 31 Siuuwv, Siuwv, Bot 6 caravas 
etc., Acts ix. 4 etc. SaovA, ZaovA, ri pe Sixers ; 

b) The altered repetition of a particclar member 
aims to give it prominence in order to turn attention to it, 
sometimes also merely to take it up again in a more suitable 
position. 

This repetition occurs most commonly by means of the Demonstra- 
tive otros and adverb ovrws, sometimes in the following clause (see 
the examples in § 144, 21 p. 306), sometimes in the very same clause, 
as John iv. 6 "Ingots xexomuaxas ... éxabelero ovrws, Matt. xiii. 20 sqq. 342 
& 8& éri ra merpwdyn aorapels otros éorw etc., Acts ii. 23 “Incow tov 
Nawpatov ... rovrov aveiAare, xv. 38; Rom. vii. 10 etpéOn poe 7 évroAy 
7 els Gwnv, avrn eis Oavaroy, ix. 6,etc. The periphrastic repetition 
aims at perspicuity, see the following section. 

c) A peculiar kind of altered repetition, which in the N. T. 
is especially characteristic of John, but is often found also in 
all Greek literature from Homer on (see the examples in B. 
VI.2; J.§ 899, 6), consists in the repetition of the negatived 
contrary, and that too always immediately afterwards and 
connected by xad. 

John i. 20 wpodrcynoe xai odx Apvycaro, 1 John i. 6 WevddpueBa Kat 
ov mowovpev THY GAnOeav (yet here with a certain difference), ii. 4, 27 
GAnbés eorw Kat ovK éorw wWevdos, Luke i. 20 cws7av cal py dvvapevos 
AaAjoat, Acts xviii. 9 AdAet cat py cwwrjoys, Heb. xii. 8 vobot éoré nai 
ovx viot; cf. John i. 3, etc. Both emphasis and perspicuity are the 
aim of this mode of expression. 


d) Those instances in which an entire clause (antecedent 
or parenthetic) is repeated for the sake of perspicuity belong 
rather to Exegesis or Stylistics. See e.g. Rom. vi. 16 6 
‘TaploTaVveTe EQUTOUS ... @ UTaxovere,—at which Lchm. (II. 
praef. x) takes offence without reason; see Meyer in loc. 


VII. Erexecesis. 
B. p. 453 (580); C. § 668; J. § 667; 836, 2. 

Epexegetical additions in the books of the N. T., especially 29 
in the Mss., are innumerable. Many of these, however, long 
ago came int» suspicion with N. T. critics as probably being 
glosses and interpretations added by some later hand, admitted 
into the text of the mss. by the carelessness of the copyists, 
and thence into the printed editions; and they have now, 
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through the laborious, acute and comparative criticism of 
recent editors, been removed from the text. 


A large part of the genuine epexegetical additions are announced 
by the adverbial rovréorw (see p. 11), particularly in the Epp. to the 
Rom. and the Heb.; see the lexicons. But there are many also 
without that adjunct: thus the Infinitive, with and without tov, 
after abstracts, in explanation or extension of their meaning, as Rev. 
xiii. 6 BAagdnpias rpos tov Geov, BAaodypyoa TO Ovopa avrov Kat THY 
oKyVHY aitod Kal Tovs évy TW Ovpavw oxyvorvras; see the exx. with rov 
in § 140, 14 p. 268; after Pronouns and Adverbs to designate 
them more closely, as 1 Cor. xvi. 21 rp éuy xepi WavdAov, John ix. 13- 
dyovcw airov mpos rovs Papiaious, tov more tudpdAcy, Acts vill. 38; 
1 Thess. iv. 3 rotré éorw 7d GeAnpua Tov Geor, 6 ayvacpos bpwv, Jas. iv. 1 
oux évrevOev, ex Trav yOovav tpov; (cf. with this the preparatory 
ovros, etc., § 127, 6 p. 105), Mark ii. 20; Luke v. 35 rore... év éxeivy 
TH Npepa Or exetvars tats Hpépacs (cf. the opposite case John xiii. 27) ;* 
and also after words of other kinds that need explanation, e.g. John 

843 vi. 1 répay ris OarAaoons THs Todcaias, trys TiBepiados, Eph. i. 7 & @ 
Exonev THY arroAUTpwow, THY adecw ToY TapaTTwpatwv, 13 6 Adyos TIS 
dAnOeias, TO ebayyéAvov THS owrnyplas tyov, Rom. viii. 23 vivdeotav 
GTEKOEXOPMEVOL, THV aToAUTpWoW TOU GwLatos yuaov, Phil. iv. 18; Eph. 
ii. 15, ete. To determine how far additions connected by xaé also 
are of an epexegetical nature as respects sense, is a matter for 
the interpreter; as respects grammatical form, they cannot be 
denominated epexegetical, owing to the connection by «ac; see § 149, 
8 h) p. 363. 

Remark. On Rev. ii. 5 (ef 5¢ pur)... dav pi) peravonoys) see 23, e). 
p. 393. 


VII. Zevema. 
B. p. 458 (580 8q.); H. § 882; C. § 497; D. § 628; J. § 896, 5. 

30 « That in the N. T. there are indubitable instances of this 
grammatical figure of speech may be seen from the fol- 
lowing examples: 

1 Cor. xiv. 34 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] ob yap érerpérerat atrais Nadetv, GANG 
imoraccer Oat etc., where ézirp. strictly suits AaAey only, and from it is 
to be derived the requisite notion of necessity for irordoceo Gat (hence 
the early alteration into the Imperative: troragcécOwoav Lchm. 
[Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.]), Luke i. 64 dvepyOn ro ordpa avrot mapaypipa 

1 Here belongs also Acts xix. 40 yndevds altiou Swdpyovros, wep) ob} Surnodueba 
Sovvat Adyov 7rHs overpopis tabrns, which arose from pyd. alr. Srdpx., Sr: or a 
wept tovrou (sc. wept Tis cvorpopis tabrns) Surncdueba etc. On this cf. § 139, 82 
Pp. 229 sq. 
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«al 7 yAoooa atrov (cf.,on the other hand, Mark vii. 35 qvotynoay 
avurow al dxoai, xai €AVOn 6 Seopos THs yAwoons avrov), 1 Cor. iii. 2 
yaAra tpas érorioa, ov Bpaua. An analogous instance also to those 
given in the grammars, where the opposite idea must be educed, is 
found in 1 Tim. iv. 3 xwAvovrwy yapeiv, adréyerOar Bowudrwv, where 
from the negative xwAvivrwy the positive notion xeAedvrwy or the 
general Aeyovrwy (cf. § 139, 42 note p. 237; § 141, 2 p. 273) must be 
-educed. 

Remark. Acts xx. 34 probably is hardly to be called a zeugma. 
And that in Jas. i. 9,10 by assuming this figure to occur, the peculiar 
force and beauty of the thought is positively impaired, is universally 
acknowledged now by the interpreters. 


IX. Asyrnxpeton (PoLYsYnNpDET4a). 
B. p. 453 (531); H. § 854; C. § 707 g.-J.; D. § 626; J. § 702 

The inquiry how far the several clauses, both within the 
confines of a larger period and also the larger clauses among 
themselves, are joined together by conjunctions, or stand side 
by side asyndetically, or are connected differently and by 
means of different conjunctions than is wont to be the case in 
Greck authors, opens a wide field ; and to treat it exhaustively 
would require a special and detailed examination in which 
the style of the individual writers should be carefully discrim- 
inated. Much that belongs to such a discussion, however, 
has already been treated of in other parts of this Grammar, 
particularly in §§ 189, 149, 150; e.g. the frequent connection 
of sentences and members of sentences by means of «ai (John 
x. 3,12; Acts xiii. 36; xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xii. 4sq.; Jas. v.17, 
18; see the other examples of polysyndetic connection in 
§ 144, 1 p. 288 sq.), the use of the simple dé or even «ad instead 
of pev ... dé elsewhere more usual (§ 149, 11 p. 364; 8 b) 
p. 861 sq.), of ofrws at the beginning of the conclusion (§ 149, 
1 p. 357), ete. 

Here may be mentioned also, the connection (certainly unclassic) 
of historical events, in pursuing a narrative, by means of the adverb 
tore, which thus (like the Latin tum) acquires almost the character 
of a conjunction. This use is particularly current in Matthew, 
e.g. iil. 15 elrev mpos airov: ades adprt... Tore adinow airdy, iv. 9 aq. 
Aéyee QUT@~* Tatra cot wavra Swow...* Tore A€yet aiT@ 6 ‘Tyoots etc., 
11 rdre ddinow airov 6 diaBodos, ix. 6, ete. 

A great number of examples of asyndeton, i.e. of asyn- 
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detically repeated single parts of a sentence, are already 
contained in 28 a) p. 898. It remains for us to consider here 
the most common instances of asyndetic juxtaposition of a 
different nature: and 1) those in which single parts of a 
sentence, 2) those in which entire independent sentences, 
succeed one another without a connective. 

1) In the case of single parts of a sentence, asyndctic 
sequence occurs 

a) With two Imperatives of which the first contains merely 
the formal introduction to the second and main command, as in Matt. 
v. 24 traye SuaddAdynM, xviii. 15 Uraye Acyfov, Mark i. 44; ii. 9 Tdf. 
[eds. 2, 7; ed. 8 adds xai, so cod. Sin.], 11 €yeipe dpov tov xpaBBaror 
gov. Cf. with this the combinations dpare BAémwere Avo ..., Spare 
pydets ywwworerw, in § 139, 49 p. 243. 

b) In enumerations,—whether consisting of substantives, as 
Rom. i. 29 sq. yrbupurras, xaraAdAovs, uBpioras etc., 2 Cor. xii. 20 €pus,. 
fhdos, Ovpoi etc., Gal. v. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 4 (see, on the other hand, the 
polysyndeton in Rev. v. 12, etc.), or epithets, as 1 Tim. iii. 2 sq. det roy 
érioxotov averiAnumrov elvat, pias yuvatxos avdpa, vypadiov, cwdpova 
etc., Tit. i. 6; il. 4; Jas. 1. 8, ete. 

c) for rhetorical reasons (cf. 28 a) p. 398), e.g. Mark iv. 39 
cuvra, tepiiwoo, 1 Cor. iv. 8 dy Kexoperpeévoe éoré, ndn érAouTHCarTe, 
xwpis quav é€Bacrevoare, Jas. v. 5, 6 (érpupycare xat éoraraAncare, 
€Opévare, xaredixdcare, épovevoare), 1 Tim. iii. 16 ete., particularly in 
contrasting antithetic ideas and clauses, since the antithesis (as in 
Latin) comes out more emphatically by means of rhetorical asyndeton, 
than where the contrast is made by the help of adversative conjunc- 
tions, as 1 Cor. xv. 42sq. ometperas év Popa, eyetperar ev adpOapaia - 
omeiperat ev atimia, eyeiperar ev d0&y etc., John iv. 22 tpets rpooxuvetre 
& ov oldare, Weis TpooKuvotpey 6 oidapev, Vi. 63, etc. Compare with 
this the mode of contrasting two sentences in § 139, 28 p. 226. 

3 $2) Entire independent sentences, on the other hand, are 
subjoined asyndetically to what precedes, especially in the 
three following cases: 


a) Pre-eminently characteristic of John is asyndeton in the 

845 narration of historic facts following each other, —their intimate 
connection being indicated, as a rule, by letting the predicate 
precede at the very head of the sentence; as, John i. 40 Aye 
avrots etc., 42 evpioxer otros mpwros etc., 46 eipioxes Piturmos tov Nafa- 
vand, 47 A€yet aita, 48 cidev ‘Inoots, 49 A€yer atT@ ... drexpiby ‘lycois, 

50, 51 dexpi6y etc., Matt. xx. 7 A€yovow air@: ... A€ye abrois- XXxv 

21 7 aitw 6 Kvptos, Xxvil. 65 épy airois etc. That this species of 
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asyndeton has been marred by the copyists times without number, by 
the insertion of such particles as dé, ydp, ovv, etc., see e.g. in § 149, 9 
p. 863, and cf. the critical commentaries on the N. T. 

b) Further, entire passages of considerable length often stand 
asyndetically, especially in the didactic style. in order to indicate the 
commencement of anew subject: see e.g. from the Ep. to the Rom. 
viii. 16; ix.1; x.1; xiii. 1; from the Ist Ep. to the Cor. iv. 14; v.9; 
vi. 1; vi. 12; ix. 1; x. 23; xiv. 1, etc. 

c) Lastly, smaller, proverb-like, didactic utterances and 
sayings are put together asyndetically. Of these the Sermon on the 
Mount and the discourses of Jesus in the Gospel of John afford 
numerous examples, as well as the many separate commands and 
exhortations in the hortatory portions of the Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse. See Matt. chaps. v. to vii.; John iii. 5-8; xii. 19; v. 23, 28, 
30-33, 35 sqq.; vii. 1684q.; 1 Thess. v. 14; James chaps. iv. and v; 
Rev. ii 10, 11; iii. 2, 6, ete. 
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I. INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


The Figures refer to Pages. 


Absolute cases, see Accusative, Gen- 
itive, Participle, etc. 


Abstracts in the Plur. 77; without an 
Art. 89; in the Acc. with cognate 
verb 148, and in the Dat. 183. 


Accusative, the Alexandrian in » 13. 
Syntax of 146 sqq.; with intransi- 
tives 147; of an abstract akin to 
the verb 148, 189; double 149, 152; 
Greek 152, cf. 183, 189; pronom- 
inal neuter instead of a different 
case 152; of time and distance 
152 eq., cf. 170; as an adverb 153 ; 
asa parenthetic adjunct 153; of ex- 
clamation 154 ; of the object with 
the Passive 148, 188 ; with the Mid- 
dle 191 sq. ; absolute of participles 
317, cf. 374 sq.; absolute at the 
beginning 381. With Infin. 272 sqq., 
interchanged with 87s 383. 


Acts The, sce Luke. 


Adjectives, lingering in Nom. 78; 
diverging in ‘Gend. or Num. 80; 
for adverbs 82 sq.; predicative with- 
out Art. 94, and with Art. 124; use 
of neuter 122; Gen. of a subst. for 
161; «ard and Acc. for 156, 162; «. 
with Gen. for 335 ; év with Dat. for 
331; verbal 41, 190. 

Adverbs: 69,319; adjectives for 82sq.; 
neuters as 96, 123; as predicates 
131; in elliptical construction 138 ; 
participles for 299; in cases of at- 
traction 377 ; of place, loosc use and 
attraction of 70, 105, cf. 221 note. 
Cf. Particles. 


Adverbial adjuncts in the Nom. 139; 
separated from the Part. 388 ; sub- 
joined to a subst. with the Art. 91; 
without the Art. 95 sq. 

Aeolisms 61, 69. 

Alexandrian dialect 1. Forms: Acc. 
iny 13; names of Mts. 22; reacepa, 
rexadepiopévos, etc. 29 ; Aorist 39; 
$d Plur. in -cay 43; ‘epauvdes 58 ; 
fiwa 593 Afuvoua 62; ; Kanpuw 62; 
xareviryny 63; xew 68 ; edider70, ete. 
47. Phrases and constructions, see 
Septuagint. Cf. Language. 
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en a a TS ESTES 


Anacoluthon 378 sqq.; with uér 365. 


Analytical se uaeey in later (and 
nel! N.T.) Greek: sce Reso- 
lution, Periphrasis, Possessive ad- 
juncts, Subject, Object, Pleonasm, 
autos, éya, etc. 


Anastrophe 72. 
Antithesis: antithetic arrangemen: 


of words etc. with negatives 346, 
349, 350, 352; indicated by 34, cal. 
etc. 364 8q.; withoutaconnective 402 


Aorist, the Alexandrian 39; Passive 


with Mid. or Intrans. force 51 3q., 
191; in sense of Perf. 197 sq. ; 
prophetic 198; proleptic 198; for 
the Piuperf. 199; gnomic (of habi- 
tude) 201 ; and Imperfect cf. 20). 


Apodosis wanting 386, 393. Cr. 


Aposiopesis, 3¢, ‘cal, obTws. 


Aposiopesis : 396; cf. 358, 386. 
Apposition 77 sq.; attracted by the 


Rel. 77; in the Nom. fur some other 
case 78; in the Gen. 78, cf. 79 note; 
to the omitted subject 132; to the 
Voc. 14). 


Article the, efs for the indefinite 85: 


the definite 855q.; with proper 
names 86; with pronouns 87, 119; 
su used for the indefinite 87 sq., 

; the rhetorical 88, 124; omitted 
87 sq» 91 sq.; with more closely 
defined substantives 90 sq.; used 
twice or thrice 90, 98; expressed 
but once 92 sq., 97 sqq.; after ries 
and other indefinite expressions 93, 
295 ; used absolutely, or in lieu of a 
subst. 94; with a Gen. following 
95; with an adverbial limitation 
95, "96 ; before entire clauses 96 sq. ; 
with several connected substs. 975q.; 
as a Demonstrative (postpositive, 8s 
pevetc.)101sq. Wanting with Poss. 
adjuncts 119; with Demonstratives 
when predicative 120; with predi- 
cates 124; inserted with predicates 
124 With the Voc. 140; with par- 
ticiples 124, 141, 309; with the Infin, 
266 sqq. 
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Asking, verbs of, see épwrdv, Seir bas, 
ete. 


Aspiration, before a smooth breath- 
ing etc. 7. 


Asyndeton 226, 398, 401 sq. 
Attic declension 13, 21; Attic Gen.14. 


Attraction 376 sq.; of an appositive 
¢7 sq.; with the Infin. 278; in re- 
lative sentences 285 sq.; faulty 287; 
with adverbs 287, 377; inverse 288 ; 
of the participle 305. 


Attributives, agreement of with sub- 
stantives 80sq.; with the Art. 87, 
89 sq.; belonging to several sub- 
stantives 129. See Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Participles, ete. 


Augment: neglected 32, 33. 34; 
double 35 ; superfluous 53, 63. 


Blending of two constructions 318; 
of the Active and the Passive 384 ; 
of the direct and the indirect state- 
ment 385. Cf. variatio structurae. 


Brachylogy 395 sq.: in comparisons 
167, 177; with direct discourse, 
questions, etc. 250 sq. ; 272 sq.; with 
éwet, GAA 359, 369; with Spyec@at 
374; with awd 322 sq.3 é« 327; els 
332 sq. For other reffs. see 396. 


Breathings 7; over p 33. 


Capernaun, 7 idia wéAts 118. 
Cardinals, see Numerals 


Cases, the oblique 141 sqq. ; of parti- 
ciples 305, 308. See Acc. Dat. 
Gen. etc. 


Causal centences 232 sq ; particles 
233. 

Cities names of, how declined 18; 
Gend. of 21; use of Art. with 86. 


Clauses, Icading instead of suordi- 
nate 289; dependent passing over 
into leading 282 sq., 357, 383. 

Command, construction with words 
of 275 sq. 

Comparative degree, fornis of 27 sq. ; 
for the Pos. 83; for the Super). 83; 
strengthening of 83 ; with drép 335; 
wapd 339; mpds 340; expressed by 
% 360. 

Comparison 27; double 28; brevilo- 
quence in 167 sq., 177, 8393; gnomic 
Aor. in 202. 


Complutensian text 3. 
Compound verbs, construction of 344. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Conditional Sentences 220 sqq. ; 
rLetorical forms of 226; asyndetie 
juxtaposition in 226 ; Imperative in 
227; use of od in 344 sqq. 

Conjunctions, displaced 389. See 

articles. 


Consonants, mutations of 7; doub- 
ling of 8; changes in » 8; final 9. 


Constructio ad synesin 80, 105 sq., 
129 sq., 281 sq.; personal constrac- 
tion 377. 


Contraction, in substantives 12 sqq. ; 
neglected in éaréov 13, in dpéwy etc. 
14, in Béas etc. 14, in ypucéwy 26; 
in verbs 44sqq.; in éxydere 44. 
Takes place contrary to rule (jyloous 
etc.) 14. 


Copula, omission of 136 sq. 
Countries, the Art. with names of 86. 
Crasis 10. 


Dative, with substs. 92, 179sq.; in 
elliptical phrases 138; of closer lim- 
itation instead of the Acc. 152, ef. 
183; of punishment 165; of the 
Person, or object affected 171 sqq. ; 
periphrasis for (with Prep. eis, oe 
évwmiov, etc )172,188; with morevew 
173; €AmiCew 175; duodoyerw 176; 
with verbs of approach, contention, 
ete. 177; of exhorting, censuring, 
etc.177; with é av7és 177 ; commodi, 
etc. 178; ethicus 179; of subjec- 
tive judgment 179; with compounds 
180, 344; of the Thing 181 8qq. ; 
instrumental 181, with é 182; of 
mode, closer limitation, etc. 183 ; of 
coxnate abstract (xap@ xalpecv, etc.) 
183; with verbs of going 184; of 
emotion 185; consilii 185; of time 
186 ; two Datives 186sq.; with the 
Passive 187 ; with verbal Adjs. 190; 
with adverbs 320; Datives absolute 
143 N.*; 316; Pauline Dat. after 
(nv, orhKey, etc. 178. 


Dawes’s Canon 213; see Goodwin in 
Trans. of Amer. Philolog. Assoc. for 
1869-70, pp. 46-55. 


Declension of nouns, unusual forms 
in first 11; second 12; third 13 sq.; 
of forcign proper names 15 sqq.; 
anomalous 22sq.; of adjectives 
25 sq. 

Demonstratives 103 sqq- ; omitted 
betore Rel. l04sq., 286, ef. 395: 
ee (before fva, 571, and the 

nfin.) 105, 240, 262, 263, ef. 400 ; 
constr. ad syn. with 105sq.  Sce 

Pronouns. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Deponents Passive 51; in passive 
sense 52. 

Derivation of words 73. 

Direct discourse for oblique 215, 245, 
248, 257, 272, 377; after verbs of 
asking 272 ; passes into indirect and 
vice versa 385; several direct sen- 
tences in succession 245. Cf. Vari- 
atio structurae. 


Distributive expressions 30, 331,335. 

Doric forms 2, 13, 49, 61,66; Gen. 20. 

Doxologies, use of the Art. in 88; 
ellipsis of verb in 137. 

Dual the, not used in N.T. 11. 


Elision 10 sq. 

Ellipsis 390 sqq.: of the predicate 
392, 394; of the participle 392, 395, 
cf. Participle; with a&AAd, @Ad’ ob 
392; of a general term 392 sq., 
394 sq.; after ef 3¢ uf 393; of an 
entire clause 395; of ob7ds dori 395; 
of a verbum dicendi, etc. 396. For 
other references see p. 391. 


Emotion verbs of, how construed 147, 
164 sq , 185, 300, 337. 

Enallage of tenses 195. Of preposi- 
tions, adverbs of place, see Prepo- 
sitions, Adverbs, etc. 

Enclitics 6. 

Enumerations 402. 

Epexegesis 399; such additions often 
spurious 399 ; epexezetic Infin. 400 ; 
additions connected by «al epexege- 
tic at most only in sense 400. 


Feminine Sing. instead of neuter 123. 

Festivals Jewish names of 23. 

Final letters 5. 

Final sentences 228, 229, 231, 
233 sqq., 261, 264, 270; a Fut. Part. 
for 296; a Pres. Part. for 297; 
placed first 390. 


Foreign words, spelling of 6; declen- 
sion of 15sqq.; interpreted 128. 

Future the: subjunctive 35; Attic in 
t@ 37; supposed circumflexcd 38 ; 
Act. for Mid. 53; Pass. of depo- 
nents in passive sense 52; stands tor, 
and is imerchaneed with, the Sub- 
junc. 208, 209, 211sq., 214, 219, 221, 
929, 228, 231, 234, 243, 255, 383; 
and Subjunc. in one sentence 212, 
229, 234, 242, 255; for the Opt. 
with &» in supposition 218; after 
day and Sray 222 5q.; with &» 228, 
231, cf. 223; for the Impera. 257, 
cf. 243 note, 290; written periphras- 
tically 311. 
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Gender, see Neuter, Feminine, Mas 
culine. : 


Genitive the, in apposition 78; used’: 
for a dittcrent case 80 note; with. 
the superlative 84; position of with 
Art. 93; after oi, ae 95; use of 
154 sqq. ; accumulation of genitives 
154; periphrasis for 156 ; of Poss. 
Pron. for the objective 157; of the 
country 157 ; of separation 157 sq. ; 
partitive 158; after adverbs of time 
159; with elva:, d:ddvar, etc. 159; 
with verbs of partaking, etc. 160; 
of touching, ete. 160; doubled with 
verbs 160, 165, 167 note; foran Adj. 
161; with vids etc. 161 sq. ; of ma- 
terial 162; rhetorical and hebraistic 
162; after elvacand yiver@as 162 sq.; 
with words of plenty, etc. 163; of 
price 164; of accusing 165; of per- 
ception (dxover) 165 sq. ; of taste, etc. 
167 ; Gen. of comparison 168 ; with 
verbs of ruliny 169; after an Adj. 
or Part. 169 sy. ; of time and place 
170 sq.; elliprical 171; a Gen. and 
an Inf. dependent on one Subst. 260; 
position of in prepositional phrases 
343; separated from its governing 
substantive 387; of a Pers. Pron. 
for the Dat. 388. 


Genitives absolute: Passive 314, 
ef. 315 note; against the rule 315; 
without a subject 316; with ds 318. 


Gospels (the synoptic) peculiarities of 

their language: qua@yr, etc. 116; 7 
éuol wal gol, etc. 138; idov 139; 
duodoyery 176; imdyew 204; ades 
210; ef with Opt. not found in 224 5. 
dra dxovery 259; Inf. with row 266; 
KeAevesy 2753 wal eyévero 276; hv 
foll. by Part. 311; pev 364. Sce 
Matthew, etc. 


Greek the later, see Language. 


Hebraisms, Oriental modes of ex- 
pression, etc. 1, 75; plurals 23, 77 ; 
els for xpatos and tls 29 sq., 85; dvo- 
8v0 30; &yia ayiwy 83, cf. 24; peri- 
phrasis of Prepp. by means of ordyua, 
xeip, etc., 90, 182, 187, 319; els 
repeated 102 sq.; in use of Prons. 
(ct. Pronouns, atrés, etc.) 118 sq. 3 
was ov, etc. 121 ; Fem. for Neut. 123 ; 
Kal eyévero cic., avéBn em) Kkapdius, 
135, 276; rl éuol wal col 138; Art. 
with the Voc. 140; éy after durdecp: 
147; abtew abfmow, etc. 148; &dd- 
oxew Tivi 149; worecy, eivar els re 150; 
hoyiCer@ar efs te 151; Kadreiv Svoua 
181; d5d» Oarddoons 153; awd, éx.. 
for the simple Gen. 158; rTéxve 
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gwrds and the like 161 sq. ; évémop 
172, 180, 319; wiorevew 173 sq. ; 
damiCew 175; duodcyew 176; with 
éy 181, 329; yapa xalpew and the 
like 183; wopevec@a: d5¢, etc. 184; 
éy eiphyn and eis eiphynv 184; Pres. 
Part. for Fut. Pass. 190sq.; ef in 
questions 248 sq.; Fut. for Impera. 
257, cf. 243; nal floras 278; ards 
in Rel. sentences 280; participle for 
finite verb 290; xpooééero 299 sq. 3: 
dav eldoy, etc. 313 sq.; éy 7uépa fol- | 
lowed by a Part. 316; axd gies 
guadocew, etc. 323: ex xotAlas un 
tpés 327 ; ef in negative oaths 358 ; | 
wal iob at beginning of apodosis 
362; plconastic constructions (avoi- 
ga: 7d ordua, etc.) 398. Cf. Sep- 
tuagint. 

Hebrews, Ep. to the, style of 51 note, 
75, 142; particular instances of 

uliarity: evapeoreia@a: 185; In- 

in. after Adjs. and Substs. 259; 
after Prepp. 263; participles 289; 
in quoting the O.T. follows cod. 
Alex. 291; Aavédvew, etc. 299; 
wapd 339; wey... 3¢ as used in 364; 
arrangement of words in 389; rov- 
réorw in 400. 


Hiatus not shunned as in Attic Greek 
10. 


Hyperbaton 331 sq.; in cases of ap- 
position 77 sq. ; ov werd woAAds 104; 
mpd &€ NuEpary, ard otadiwy, ctc. 153. 
Hypothetical sentences, see Con- 


ditional, ete. 


Ilative sentences 243 ; expressed by 
eis 7d 264 6q. 

Imperative the, to be supplied 137, 
138; Perfect and Aorist 206 ; nega- 
tive 211; in the protasis 227; after 
Wa 234; fa as a ccircumlocution for 
241; after Gore 244; after d7¢ 246; 
expressed by the Fut. 257, ef. 243 
note ; by aquestion 258; by an Infin. 
271; instead of the Infin. after verbs 
of asking 272; followed by a Fut. 
290; two Imperatives connected by 
kal 290, without «ai 243, 402; repe- 
tition of 398. 


Imperfect the, used apparently for the 
Aorist 200; de conatu 205. 


Impersonal verbs 135; in the parti- 
ciple 318. 


Inclination of the accent 6. 
Indeclinable nouns 23 ; with the Art. 
86. 


Indefinite Pron. the, to be supplied 
159; with participles 295, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Indicative the, Pres. for the Subjune 
208 sq., 210, 222, 2275q., 231, 
234 sq.; for the optative 215, 220, 
231. 

Infinitive the, 258 sqq.; after are 244; 
after verbs 2588q., 261; after a 
Subst. or an Adj. 259; Inf. exple- 
tivus 259; dependent with a Gen. 
upon a single substantive 260; in a 
telic sense 261; in a parenthetic 
clause 261; with the Art. 261 sq.; 
as subject 262; after a preparatory 
Demons. 262, 263; as object 262; 
aftcr a Prep. 263; in the Dat. 264; 
with rou 266; epexecctic 260 Rem., 
265, 268, 398; for the imperative 
271; used absolutely 271 ; with Acc. 
272sq.; implying obligation, etc. 
273 ; after xeAeverw, ctc. 275; passive 
for Act. 275; after wal éyévero 276; 
attraction (Nom. Gen. Dat.) in con- 
nection with 278; separated trom 
its governing participle 388. 

Inflection, the weak (of foreign 
names) 19. 


Interchange of tenses, see Enallage. 


Interpretations given in the Gr. text 
125, 128; see Epexecesis. 

Interrogative particles 247 sqq. ; 
not standing at the beginning 388. 

Interrogative sentences, direct 
246sq., double 249 sq., instead of 
indirect 250; indirect 249 sq., 377; 
Art. before 96; instead of Relative 
sentences 251 ; placed first 390. 


Introductory formula 137. 


Tonic forms 2,7, 11,15, 44. See Con- 
traction. 


James, style of 202, 208 note. 


John (cf. Gospels) peculiarities of : use 
of xparos with Gen. 84; of Poss. 
Prons. 115; of the Art. with the 
predicate 123 sq.; of %e 139; of 
Bvoua abt 139; of mioredev 174; 
of Ewa and 8é5wxa 199; of bwd-yew 
204 ; of the Pres. for the Fut. 205; 
of wva 236, 244 note, 264, 266; of 
questions with wh 248 ; of asyndeton 
363 sq., 402 ; of'a participial passing 
over into a Icading clause 382; of 
the negatived contrary in repetition 
399. 


Language popular and the later Greek 
(cf. the Preface): use of double 
comparison 28; avaratcorra: 65 : 
wiv 66; efs «ai efs 103 ; its loose use 
of local particles 71, 105, 221 note, 
377 sq.; and employment of the re- 
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flexives 110; of S8cris 115; of Wios 
117; of the constr. ad syn. in the 
Pred. 129sq.; immoderate use of 
Prons. see Pronouns; useoft i800 139; 
of Nom. with Art. for the Voc. 149; 
of the dativus ethicus 179; of the 
tenses 196 ; of the gnomic Aor. 202; 
Acc. after the Pass. 189; Swdyew 
to go away 204; use of the moods 
207; Indic. for Subjunc. 209, 210, 
222; &pes 210; optative little used 
215; ta 236 sq., tor an Infin. 258 ; 
questions without an interrogative 
word 247; elliptical use of Infin. 
Absol. 271; avrdés in place of the 
Rel. 283; attraction 285; artificial 
periods avoided 288 sq., 378 sq., ef. 
227 ; two imperatives 290, cf. 227 ; 
use Of 4», Aoay with participle 312; 
lax use of és 328, and eis 332; fond 
of xaf 361; prone to anacoluthon 
378 sq. Cf. Alexandrian dialect, 
Resolved, etc. 


Latin words in Greek 16 sq. 


Latinisms (on the influence of the 
Latin lanyuage see the Preface) : 
wots THs Zauapelas, etc. 78; in the 
use Of ovros, éxeivos, etc. 103 sq. ; 
Voc. without & 140; xpod-yew, rpo€p- 
xeoOal tTiva 144; vingy ex 147; and 
and xpd in specifications of time and 
an 153; yaunOjva: with Dat.177; 

ubjunctive for Optative 215; In- 
dicative in general relative clauses 
228; in construction of meAeverv 
and similar words 237 note, 275; 
fyva uh (ne dicam) 241; in the use 
of a Relative for a continuative 
Demons. 283 sq.; axé6 with poBeicGat, 
etc. 323; év with ridevar etc. 329; 
oty for and 331. 


Local particles, loose use and attrac- 
tion of 70 sq., 105, 221 note, 377 sq. 
Cf. Particles. 


Luke, the style of 75. Details: avfip 
goveds, etc. 82; Art. before entire 
clauses 96; avdréds as Subj. 108; 
Neut. participle 122; Voc. with & 
140; use of the construction &xd 
xowod 142, 160, 332; use of gdns 
171; use of the moods 208; the 
Optative 215, 218, 224, 230, 254, 
256; dy with drws 234; iva and 8xws 
in the Acts 235 sq.; os with Infin. 
244; dpa 247 ; ef in direct questions 
248; interrogative periphrasis for 
the Imperative 258 ; Intin. after verbs 
signifying to request, etc. 258; Fut. 
Infin. after néAAew in the Acts 259; 
Infin. after prepositions 263; with 
ved 266; with Acc. after Seorw 
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278 sq.; relative clauses as coordi- 
nate 283; his use of attraction 285, 
cf. 304; participles 289 ; Aavbdyew. 
wpoor:@éva:, etc., with Fart. 299; 
6 xadovuevos 304; participle with 
elvas 312; periphrases with év 330 ; 
card with Gen. in local sense 334 ; 
éxi with Dat. 337 note; mxpés with 
Gen. once 340; pleonastic uf with 
the Inf. 355; use of wev..... d€ 364; 
transition to indirect discourse 388 ; 
arrangement of words 389; aposi- 
opesis 396. On the difference be- 
tween the style of the Gospel and 
the Acts see 264, cf. 277. 


Macedonian dialect |. 
Manuscripts of the N.T. 2. 


( Mark, style of, see Gospels. Fond of 


the periphrastic Part. and efvas 312; 
(doubtful) use of wéy ody 370. 


Masculine the, its use for other gen- 
ders, sce constructio ad syn. 


Matthew style of, see Gospels. Ser 
mon on the Mt., use of Aor. Subj. 
and negative imperative in 211; 
asyndcton in 403. His omission of 
pév 364; his use of the Adv. rére 
as a Conjunc. 401; (does not use 
bey ovv 370). 

Metaplasms 23. 

Middle the, 191 sq.; distinguished in 
the N.T. from the Active 193. 

Moods the 207 sqq. 


Motion verbs of with the Infin. 261, 
270. 


Mountains, Gend. of names of 21 sq. 


Negations, how expressed in N. T. 
344 sq.; similar sometimes annul 
each other 354 sq. ; relative denial 
of the first of two clauses 356 ; mise 
placement of negative particle 389 ; 
periphrasis of negatives 121, cf. 389. 


Neuter the, used adverbially 96, 123; 
Sing. of adjcctives and participles 
122, Plur. of ditto 123 ; of a Pron. for 
some other gender 127, 128; Plur. 
with verb in Sing. (or Plur.) 125; 
Sing. as predicate instead of the 
Mase. or Fem. 127; Plur. of a Rel. 
referring to a Masc. or Fem. ante- 
cedent 282. 

Nominative the, used in apposition 
instead of other cases 78 sq., cf. 141, 
298; with l8ob, We 139; and Acc. 
blended 139 ; used adverbially 139 ; 
for the Voc.140 ; double neriphrased 
by eis 150; instead of the Acc. after 
verbs of naming 151. 
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Nominatives absolute 292, 298, 
317, 379. 

‘Nouns, sce Proper Names, Mountains, 
ete., and cf. the Table of Contents. 


Number, see Plural, Singular. 
‘Numerals 28 sq. 


Oaths, elliptical use of e? in 358. 


Object, a common not repeated 142 ; 
repeated 142 ; omission of 144, with 
partitive Gen. 158; ellipsis of a 
suggested 146. 


Objective sentences (with 87: etc.) 
2495 sq. 

Optative omitted in wishes 137; as the 
mood of wishing 214, 233 sq.; as a 
dependent mood rarely used in N.T. 
215, 256 ; with &y 217 sq. ; Subjunc. 
as its substitute 256. 

Oriental expressions, see Hebra- 
isms. 


Parables, use of the Art. in 125. 


Participle the, in the Nom. instead of 
some other case 78, 298 ; of irrecular 
Gend. or Numb. 80 sy.; instead of 
a Rel. clause 78, 93; in the Gen. 
instead of some other case 80 note; 
in the Neut. 122; with the Art. as 
a predicate 124, 309; constr. ad 
syn. with 130, ef. 298; with the Art. 
after the imperative 141; Fut. and 
Pres. instead of the Lat. in -ndus 
190sq.; Aor. and Pres. discriminated 
201; Pres. for Fut. 206, 297,307; Fut. 
is periphrased 241. General use of 
288 sqq.; has given way in N.'T. to 
finite constructions 289 ; apparently 
instead of a finite verb 291; ellipti- 
eal and anacoluthic 292, 298, 382 ; 
as asubstitute fora Rel. clause 294 ; 
with and without the Art. 294 sq. ; 
future 296; present as timeless 
296 sq.; de conatu 297; several 
successive with or without «al 297 ; 
containing the leading idea (with 
AavOdvery etc.) 299; instead of, and 
interchangeably with, a clause with 
$rt 300 sq. ; after verbs of emotion 
300; Acc. with after verbs of per- 
ception 301, 305; omitted 304, 303, 
392, 395, sce Ellipsis ; in attraction 
305 ; with particles (as etc.) 306 sq. ; 
with elyac and yiveoOar as a peri- 
phrasis of simple tensc-forms 308 sq., 
351, cf. 124; pleonastic (i5av eldov, 
etc.) 313; in Gen. Absol. 314 sq. ; 
Dat. 316; Acc. 317; Nom. 317, ef. 
Nom. Absol.; év with Dat. as a 
pubstitute for 330sq.; werd with 
Gen. as a substitute for 338 ; passes 
ensensil ly over into a finite verb 382. 


Particles the, 70sq.; lax use of 70, 


105, 221 note, 378; with participles 
306 sq.; misplaced 389. 


Partitive Gen. position of 93; peri- 


phrases for 158; as subject, etc. 158 ; 
after verbs 159. 


Passive the, 187 sqq. ; with Prep. 187 ; 


with the Dat. 187; with Acc. of 
thing 188sq.; of verbs governing 
Gen. or Dat. 189; personal con- 
struction with 377. 


Paul’s style : his use of a periphrastic 


Gen. 78; intermediate location of 
duaycte. 117; omission of the copula 
136, 217; use of Dat. (in Civ Oeg, 
etc.) 178; use of év xupiw 185, cf. 
176; free use of Acc. after Pass. 
190; distinction recognized between 
evepyery and éevepyeicbar 193; sup- 

sed use of &» tor édy 220 note, cf. 
Ellipsis; use of ef7e... efre 221; 
fond of questions with ov 247 : use of 
&pa 247 ; uh yévorro 248 ; Infin. after 
a preposition 263, cf. 266; use of 
the participle 289 sq.; of a purtici- 
pial for a finite clause 382; use of 
the elliptical @s 67s 358; of the 
strengthened &pa odv 371; indulges 
in anacoluthon and Joose construc- 
tion 386; use of ellipsis with od 
pdvov b€ etc. 393; the epexegetical 
Toutectiv 400. 


Perception verbs of, constructions 


with 165 sq., 301. 


Perfect the, Middle has Act. sense 


194; in sense of Aor. 196 sq.; pro- 
Jeptic 198 ; periphrastic forms 313. 


Periphrasis by means of the Gen. 


78; forsimple Prep. 90; periphras- 
tic forms of negatives 121; of an 
Adj. by a Subst. in Gen. 161; by 
cata With Acc. or Gen. 162, 335 ; 
of simple tense-forms by a Part. with 
elvat (yivecOa) 124, 308, 251; of the 
Intin. by fa 236, 239, 259; of the 
Fut. Part. by tva 241; of the Im- 
perative by fa 241; by a Fut. or a 
en 257 sq., cf. 243 note; of an 

dj. or Part. by means of év 330 sq., 
of werd 338 sq. Periphrasis of cases 
by means of prepositions 142 sqq. : 
instead of the double Acc. 149; of 
the Greck Acc. 152; of the subjec- 
tive and objective Gen. 156; of the 
Gen. of separation 157 sq.; of the 
partitive Gen 158; of the dative 
of the person by means of ¢is, 
évémov, 1728q.; of the Dat. of 
thing by means of éy, éxi, 181 sqy. 


Persons names of, see Proper names. 
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Personal Construction with Passives 
in attraction 376 sq. 


Personal pronouns, see Pronouns. 


Peter, style of 203 note; his use of 
YWros 117 note. 


Place, particles of, lootely used 71,105, 
221 note, 377 sq. Cf. Particles. 


Pleonasm: see p. 397 and the refer- 
ences given there. 


Pluperfect the, without augment 33 ; 
ending of 3d Plur. Act. 43 ; use of 199; 
periphrastic form of 313. 


Plural for the Sing. 77, 126, 130, 282; 
alleged Plur. excellentiae 77; nouns 
Plur. only 23 8q., 77; Plur. majes- 
taticus 131. 


Polysyndeta 401. 


Positive the, instead of the super- 
lative 83; for the comparative 360. 


Possessive pronouns, use of the 
Art. with 87; periphrasis for 116, 
see Pronouns; use of YScos for 117; 
Possessive limitations needlessly 
expressed 118,194 ; used objectively 
157. Cf. Pronouns. 

Predicate the, anarthrous 94, 123; 
with the Art. 1238q.; of several 
subjects 129 ; constr. ad syn. in 129; 
precedes in clauses atter cal éyévero 
277, cf. 373. 

Pregnant construction 395. 

Prepositions the, general use of 
321 sqq.; elision with 10sq., 111; 
periphrased by substantives 90, 187, 
319; in elliptical phrases 138; with 
the Intin. 263; newly formed 319; 
before abverbs 320; rule respecting 
the repetition of with several con- 
nected substantives 341, and with 
the Rel. and its antecedent 342 ; in 
composition 344. 

Present the, circumflexed 38, 205, 209, 
235 ; historic 196 sq.; with force of 
the perfect 203; with force of the 
future 203 sq., 219, 297, de conatu 
205, 297. See Indicative, Partici- 
ple, ete. 


Prolepsis 198, 356. 


Pronouns the, 103 sqq. Omission of 
Demons. before Rel. 1045q.; re 
dundant 105; constructio ad synesin 
with 105 sq. ; use of avrés 107 ; per- 
sonal for reflexive 110, 116, ef. 
avrov; reficxive of 3d Pers. for lst 
or 2d Pers. 113; Indef. Pron. 114; 
Interrog. Pron. 115; use of 8o7:s 
115; periphrases for the possessives 
115 sq.; use of eos 117; immod- 
etate and pleonastic use of 108, 118, 
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132, 142, 194; use of the Art. with 
119 sqq.; referring as subject to a 
following predicate 125, 128 ; in the 
Neut. instead of some other gender 
128, cf. 125; in Acc. Neut. instead 
of some other case 152; use of 8 
Possess. instead of the objective 
Gen. 157; Gen. of a Pers. Pron. 
for the Dat. 388. Cf. Demonstra- 
tives, Possessives, Reflexives, Kela- 
tives, et 
Proper names, Hebr. how repro- 
uced in the N. T. 5sq. ; diversity 
in spelling 6; declension of 15 sqq. ; 
use of the Art. with 86sq. Sce 
Cities, Countries, Mountains, Rivers, 
etc. 


Proverbial phrases, etc., copula 
omitted in 136, 138, 394; redundant 
pronouns in 280 ; independent Part. 
in 291; asyndeton with 403. 


Purpose, see Final sentences. 


Questions, sce Interrogative sentences, 
etc. 


Quotations from the O.T.: Art. be- 
fore 96 ; subject unexpressed in 133, 
134; imitation of the Hebr. Rel. in 
280; Part. apparently used inde- 
pee in 291; the Ep. to the 
Icbr. quotes the Alex. text of Sept., 
Paul the Vat. text 291; participial 
imitation of Hebr. Inf. Absol. in 
313; negatived substantives in 353, 
substituted for the grammatical 
apodosis 386 Rem. 


Receptus textus 3. 

Reflexive pronouns 110sqq.; use 
ot neglected 112, 116; of the 3d 
Pers. used for Ist and 2d 1133 ios 
takes the place of 117 sq. ; expressed 
with the Middle 194 ; with Acc. and 
Inf. 274. 


Relative pronouns: without an an- 
tecedent Demons. 104, 286, 395; in 
the Acc. akin to the verb (8 3é ga, 
ctc.) 148 sq.; taking a verb in Ist 
or 2d Pers. 281; conforming in Gend. 
to the Pred. of their own clause 
281; in the constructio ad synesin 
281 sq.; in attraction 285 sq.; hy 
perbaton with 388sq. Cf. 8s. 


Relative sentences: expressed by 
a& participle 78sq.; Moods in 
227 sqq.; to express purpose 228, 
229, cf. 231; interchanged with 
indirect interrogative sentences 
229 sq., 251, and even direct 252 sq. ; 
redundant avrds in 280; as co-ordi- 
nate leading clauses 283 ; pass over 
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into leading clauses 283, 382 ; blend- 
ing with a neighboring Demons. 
clause 284; incorporating into them- 
selves the governing noun 284, 286; 
a general Rel. clause instead of a 
conditional clause 288; pass into 
subordinate clauses of another sort 
383 ; anacoluthon occasioned by 
383. 


Repetition clauses denoting, how 
framed in N. T. 216, 232. 

Repetition oratorical 398 sq.; peri- 
phrastic 398; of the person ad- 
dressed 398 ; by means of the nega- 
tived contrary 399. 


Resolved or decomposed lan- 
guage of the later Greeks (partic- 
ularly of the N. T.): resolution of 
cases by means of Prep. 141 sq. ; of 
the Intin. by ta, dr, etc., 236, 
238 sq., 272 sq.; of participial con- 
structions into leading clauses 289, 
cf. 401; of simple tense-torms by 
the Part. and eiva: 308 sq. Cf. also 
Periphrasis, Possessives, Subject, 
Object, Pieonasm, atrds, ey, etc. 

Revelation the, negligent, hebraistic, 
solecistic style of 2, 50, 75. Speci- 
fications: use of Alex. Acc. inv 13; 
KaTiywp 253; Kexowiaxes 43 ; vixovrte 
44; 5 hv 50; €bavudoOny 59 ; APpos- 
itive Nom 78, cf. 299 ; irregularities 
of Gend. in adjectival adjuncts 80, 
cf. 130 ; el5ov Kal iSov 139; vungy ex 
147; Gen. in specitications of size 
163; aivety with Dat. 176 note (cf. 
Siddonew 149) 5 drdyw 204 ; fva with 
Fut. 234; €660n ta 238, cf. 234; 
Infin. with rov and eis 7d 263, 266; 
aurds in Rel. clauses 280; peravociv 
éx 327; never uses pey 364. Cf. 
Hebraisms. 


Rivers names of are Masc. 21; always 
take the Art. 87. 


Schema, 47d xowod 160, 178 note, 
181, 187, 332, 339, 355 ; KoAopduoy 
180; xa@ SAo0v xal uépos 186. 

Sentences, connection of 401 (and 
refces. there); anacoluthon resulting 
from loose connection of 386. Cf. 
also Apodosis,Clauses, Conditional, 
Final, lative, ete. 

Septuagint the, style of, and its in- 
fluence on the N.T.1,76. Syntacti- 
cal peculiarities: airés as subicct 
108 sq. ; éavrov and avo 111; pleo- 
Nastic use of Prons. 118, cf. 142, and 
aurds, dy, etc., in the Greck Index; 
ablew abtnow, etc. 148; mwosety or 
elvas els 7s 150; AoyiCer@a els vt 
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151; s«adrciy Svoua 151; sevepew 
169 ; merreveww 174 8q.; dawi(eww 175; 
aivery, duodcyery 176; dpocovp 
177 bot. ; xapG xalpey 183; ayar- 
Avao@a: and similar verbs of emotion 
185 ; useof the Aor. 203 ; restricted 
in its use of moods 208 ; ob uh with 
Fat. and Subjunc. 211, 212; Indic. 
with édy 223; fond of direct dis- 
course 245; use of « in questions 
249; ris for &s 251; 8,7¢ for Sad ri 
254; Infin. with vov abounds in 
271; emplovs attraction 285 ; avoids 
participial constructions 289; use of 
Wpooébero 39 sq.; Suv elSov, etc. 
313; ard atter duadecew 324; ev 
instrumental like Hebr. 3 329; for- 
mula in oaths 358sq.; 8c0r 8cor 
373; OerAew Ey rive 376; dvrryyéAn 
A€yorres 384. For peculiarities in 
forms see Alexandrian dialect. 


Sermon on the Mt., Aor. Subjunc. and 
Neg. Imperat. in 211; asyndeton in 
403. Ct. Matthew. 


Singular for the Plural of Substs. 
‘6sq.; predicate 126; with the Rel. 
281 sq. 

Subject the, pronominal frecly ex- 
pressed 131sq.; unexpressed 132 sq. ; 
to be supplicd by the reader 133; 
partit. Gen. taking the place of 158 ; 
separately expressed with Acc. and 
Inf. 274; subject of a dependent 
clause made the object of the leading 
clause 376. 


Subjunctive the, of the Fut. 35; of 
copula sometimes omitted 137; de- 
liberative 208 ; adhortative 209, 243, 
245; imperatival 211; Aor. after 
ov uh 211 sq. 218; takes the place of 
the Optat. as a dependent mood and 
after historical tenses 215, 223 sq., 
227, 230 sq., 283, 242, 255, 256; 
Aor. with & 219; without & in 
general Rel. sentences 228; with 
particles expressing limit or goal 
230; after ore 243. See Final 
Sentences, Future. 

Substantives derivation of 73; syn- 
tax of 76 sqq. ; Plur. forms for Sing. 
and vice versa 77; omitted 81 sq., 
189, see Ellipsis; several connected 
by «al and without connective 
400 sq. Art. with, see Article. 

Superlative expressed by the positive 
83; by the comparative 84; for the 
comparative 84. 

Supposition expressed by theFut. 218. 

Synesin, sce Constructio ad Syn. 


Synoptics, see Gospels. 
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Textus receptus 38. 

Temporal particles 230,cf.Particles. 

Temporal sentences 230 sqq.; ¢y 
with the Intin. to express time 
263 sq.; wal éyévero 276. 

Tenses use of the 194 2a, See Aorist, 
Future, etc., also Enallage. 

Trajection, see Hyperbaton. 

Transition from oratio obliqua to 
recta, etc., see Direct discourse, 
Participles, Variatio Structurae, 
etc. 


Variatio structurae 257, 271, 274, 
283, 293, 298, 318, 378 sq.,383. Cf. 
Blending, ete. 

Verbals in -ros 41(and -reos rare 190); 
construction of 190 sq. 

Verbs, augment of 32 sq.; forms of 
85 sqq-, 42 8q.; Fut. ‘Babj 
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Attic Fat. 38; Alex. Aor. 39; 3d 
Fut. 40; in A,u,»,p 41 ; contracted 
44; in us 448qq.; deponents Pass. 
51; anomalous list of 53 sqq.; 
syntax of 187 sqq.; active used in- 
transitively 144; finite instead of 
participles 289 sqq. ; construction of 
compound 344. See Middle, Pass- 
ive, Moods, Tenses ; and on the con- 
struction of verbs of asking, etc. 
see SeicGa:, etc., in the Greck index. 

Vocative the, 138.sqq. ; with and with- 
out 140; Nom. used for 140 sq. 

Voices the, 187sq. Cf. Middle, Pas- 
sive, Verb. 


Wish, copula omitted in current for 
mulas for rig ee 187; optative 
used in 214, 238 aq. ; Iva after 237 


unc. 35; | Zeugma 400 aq. 


1. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS AND FORMS. 


The Figures refer to Pages. 


changed into ein yhpe 153; in réooepa 
29; xexadepiopevos 29; in verbs in 
-aw 44. 

a ‘xen. -ns after a vowel or p11; with 
proper names 17. 

4. Gen. -as with proper names 17. 

a Gen. -wy in names of cities 18. 

*ARapiu, rd 22. 

XBuooos, f 12. 

ayades comparison 27. 

ayadwowvn 73. 

&yavAtdoua: 51; constr. of 185; 
Participle 300. 

&yadua omission of 82. 

dyaray dydrny 14838q. 

aydrn with év and eis 329. 

ayarnrds constr. of 190. 

&ye Tnterjection 70. 

&yew 53; used impersonally 134; and 
its compounds used intransitively 
144. 

Gyia, Td, &yia a&ylwv 24, 83. 

ayiwotrvn 73. 

Byvuue 53. 

dyopacev Tings 164. 

"Aypiirmas 20. 

aywvilerOa ayavea 148. 

&5eApds omission of 94. 

d5ns meaning and construction of 171. 

aduvarov éors with Infin. 260. 

*Aepuwy, TO and 7 22, 

&duua, Td 23. 

adgos ard 158. 

as and ¢ interchanged 5, 40 note. 

-at in Ist Aor. Opt. Act. 42. 

aixXuarwrevey aixnarwolay 148. 

Alyurros without Art. 87; éy Alyérrov 
171. 

aivecy constr. of 176 note. 

-aivw Aor. of verbs in 41. 

aipéw 53. 

-aipw Aor. of verbs in 41. 

atpw: Aor. Pass. in reflex. sense 52; sc. 
a&yxupay 146; constr. of 157 sq. 

aicxvverOa ard 192, 323. 

airew and compounds constr. of 149, 189; 
Aor. Mid. 191; Act. and Mid. 193 ; 
aite:o@at iva 237. 

altiéuata, aitiduata 73. 

aiwves, of 24. 


with 


aldévios 26. 

dxatdwrarros, dxardwavoros 65. 

axuhv adhuc 153, 

axovery Fut. of 53; constr. of 165 sq 
301 sq.; dow 184; Perf. force of 
Pres. 203. 

&xpos in Neut. with Gen. following 94. 

*AxvaAas 20. 

Gras, [&Aa], Gs 24. 

aAciper Oa: with Acc. 192. 

éAAa elided 10; od«... @AAd 356; for 
8é 365; GAA’ ot 368; dada but other- 
wise 369; ob yap dAAd 369; GAA’ F 
374; adad in ellipsis 392. 

aAAhAwy 31, 

&AAouar 54, 

bAdus and é€repos 32, 102, 122; followed 
by Part. with Art.93, 295; redundant 
373. 

Gas, 6, GAas and &aa, 74, 24. 

Guaptavew 54; auapriay 148 ; signif. and 
constr. of 173. 

duvvew in Middle 194 note. 

dupiacw 49. 

aupievvuns, audie(w 49; in Mid. 191. 

&y rare 72; for édv? 72, 220; use of 216; 
with Ind. Pret. 216, 224; supposed 
omission of with ge: ctc. 216; with 
Subjune. 217, 231; with Optat. 217; 
in interrog. clauses 254; Subjunc. 
with od uf for ov« &v with Opt. 218; 
with Aor. Subjunc. 219; ws & with- 
out a verb 219; omission of 225 
6q.; In relative sentences 227 sq.; 
with the Fut. 228, 231 cf. 222; &rov 
&y 228 ; with particles of time 231; 
with Srws 234. 

-av in 2d Aor. 3d Plur. 43; for -ac in 
Perf. 43. 

avd 331; used adverbially in distrib- 
utive sense 30, 331 5q.; dvd puéoop 
332. 

évaBalvew Fut. force of 204. 

dydyaiov, dvaryaov, dydryewy 13. 

dvdyouat, avhy6nv 51. 

dvabeuati(ew avabéuari 184. 

avaAvew used intransitively 145. 

"Avavias 20. 

dvanavec@a: constr. of 158 ; dvawahvorra:, 


tvawavoovra 65. 
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avdora -ornh 47. 

dydoracis vexpay 89. 

dvarrpépew 145. 

dvapavdvres K’roov 190. 

*Avdpéas 18. 

‘avéBn ex) xapdiay 135. 

éyvéxoua: augment 35; d»¢dxecba with 
Gen. 161. 

dyiixey 216. 

avip, &vSpes omission and insertion of 
82; when anarthrous 89. 

dvOumraretew 169. 

“Avva, -as 17. 

“Avvas 20. 

avoiyw forms of 638; without object 145. 

&vouos with Gen. 169. 

dvopbwen 34. 

dyri 321; &v@’ dv 105; dyrl with verbs of 
buying etc. 164; with Infin. 263. 

éyriAauBdveocOa: always with Gen. 160; 
Mid. 194. 

*Artixas 20. 

ayriwéoa -y accent etc. 321. 

éyr{x pioros anarthrous use of 89. 

averepos etc. 28. 

Gos constr. of 240 cf. 229. 

anayyeAAew Iva 237. 

amayriow 53. 

dmapyhoetas 53. 

‘amapts 321. 

amwetrda 54. 

axelpaoros with.Gen. 170. 

awexpidn, arexpivaro 51. 

dwexareoTd@ny auyment 35. 

amextavOny 41. 

amevayts 319 

améxes impersonal use of 135; axéyew 
intrans. 144; ameéxew Perf. force of 
Pres. 203. 

.an6 clided 10; &9d &ywOev, uaxpdber, etc. 
70; uses of 321 sq.; in specifns. of 
space and time 153; before Gen. of 
separation 157 sq.; with words of 
plenty 163 ; of hearing etc. 166; af- 
ter Pussives 187; and Middles 192; 
before adverbs 320; for Gen. alone 
or instead of an Acc. 323; for é« 
324; with é« in specifications of 
orivin 324 ; for wapd 324; after wa» 
Odvew 324; for bwdé 325; for Dat. 
after Pass. 325; adxd xpocwmrov 323, 
324; ap’ hs and &¢’ ob of time 82, 
105. 

dwoyevéoOa: with Dat. 178. 

awodextés with Dat. 190. 

droOvhoxew with Acc. 149; with Dat. 178; 
ot axoOvhoKorres 206. 

émoxadunrew 146. 

4woxpuwrew constr. of 149; in Pass. 189. 

dwonrelva: év Bavdtrw 184. 
dwoxtevyw, dwoxtaivw 61. 

dwonta, aroxvew 62. 

vardrArus 64; 0f aroAAvpEvas 206. 


*ArodAds inflection 31 

dwodcyeiobal rem 172. 

dwopplarew 145. 

dwoordéAAew 146; éy 329. 

déwoorpéeper Oat 192. 

dwotdéacbal rit 179. 

awopetyew constr. of 158. 

&mraicros 42 

&rrecGa constr. of 167. 

"Argia 8. 

dpa in questions 247; interchanged with 
&pa 247, 371; Bpa obs 371; Epave 
371. 

Epagos, Eppapos 32. 

dpyés Fem. dpyh 25. 

dpyupia, td 24. 

apeoxeia 12. 

épeords with Dat. 190. 

*Aperas 20. 

&p:Oudy used adv. 153. 

apxev iva 240. 

dpxeroy elva: va 240; with Infin. 26<. 

apudcacGas 193, 

apvéoua as Dep. Mid. 51. 

dptduevos awd as a fixed formula 79; 
aptduevos 374. 

apwacew 54. 

&ppny and &pany 7; Acc. -ay 18. 

*Apreuas 20. 

aprépwy 24. 

&pyew constr. of 169. 

apxfy used adv. 153. 

-dpxns, -apxds 73. 

-as Prop. names in 17, 19. 

-as Gen. @ 20. 

acaivoua? 263. 

&omAos 158. 

doparny -hy -7 14. 

aopad:oOjvas 52. 

Brep 320. 

avlevre:y 169. 

avaAicoua: with Aor. Pass. 51. 

avidvw, abfw 54, 145; abinow 148; in 
Pass. 189. 

apa omission of 82. 

avrdés constr. ad syn. with 105 sq.; loose 
reference 106; for unemphatic he 
107 sq; in the Sept. 108sq.; for 
Christ 108; adrf or airy? 109; avrd 
and rovro 109; adrol 109; abrd rov7T0, 
rovto avTd 109 sq., 280; avrol obra 
110; use of Art. with 119; Gen. of 
no longer used with Adj. Prons. 
117; excessive use of 107, 118, 
142 sq., 306, 315, 380; 4 abros with 
Dat. 177; supposed resumptive uso 
of with Infin. 279; in relative sen- 
tences 280, 283; after a Part. 143, 
306 ; éxt 7d avrdé 338. 

avrou, avrov, éavrov 111 sq.; used for the 
reflex. of the Ist or 2d Pers. 113; 
position of in reference to the Art. 
116. 
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dpaipeiv, -cGas, constr. of 149, 158; in 
Pass. 189. 

dpavilew sc. xphuata 146. 

agers 49. 

apewvrat, adievra: 49. 

' &pes with Subjunctive 210. 

apedticw 7. 

agidw 7. 

agiéva iva 238; agiés as with Infin. 258 ; 
with Part. 304; :n the sense of per- 
mit 210,258; lease 304. 

apiovra: 49. : 

agopl(w Fut. of 37. 

&xpis and &xps 10; moods with 231. 

edw changed into -éw 44. 


BdaA, 6, 7 21. 

Badews 26. 

Balvew 54. 

BdadAAew Aor. Pass. in reflex. sense 52; 
intrans. 145; eis 7. xapd. Iva 238. 

Bdwrew with Gen. 170. 

BarriCeyw éy f3art and S8ans, etc. 182. 

BarricAnva Bderious 148. 

Bapaxias 17. 

BapvaBas 20. 

BappaBas 20. 

BapoaBas 20. 

Bapéw, Bapive 54. 

Backaivey 41. 

BaoiAevew constr. of 169. 

Baciriooa 73. 

Baros, 7 12. 

BeBaios 25. 

BeeACeBova spelling 6. 

BeAiap 6. 

Bn@avia 17. 

BnOAeéu, 7 21. 

BrnOcaidd 17. 

BnOgayy ~yh 15. 

Bid(eo8as 53. 

Bide 54. 

Braorg 55. 

Brarrdyew 55. 

BrAaconuety 146. 

BA dwew ig. pvAdeoer Ou constr. of 242:q., 
323; with Part. 301. 

Bérpus Acc. Plur. -as 14. 

BovAoum augment 33; BotAe 42; with 
the Subj. 208; ¢Bovadun»y without 
Gy» 217. 

Bows, Bdas 14. 

Bpadds foll. by Infin. etc. 265, 269. 


Td(a 17. 

yduot, of 23. 

yauéw 55, 145, 177. 

ydp interrog. and ellipt 186 of 370. 
vyeyovds i.g. natus 55. 

Tededy inflection 15. 

vyéevva 17. 

TeOonuavh -vet -vel 15. 

yeAdow 53. 
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yéuew constr. of 163, 164. 

yeuiCew constr. of 163. 

yeverOa constr. of 167. 

yi Omission of 82; anarthrous use of 89 

yipas Dat. -e: 15. 

ylvopa: 55; Aor. Pass. and Mid. 52; «ab: 
éyévero and éyevero 5€ 135, 276, cf. 
312; ellipsis of 138; efs re 150, 333 ; 
with Gen. 162 sq.; Fut. force of 
Pres. 204 ; wh yévoiro 248 ; éyev. foll. 
by Infin. and rov 270, foll. by an 
Infin. and finite verb 276 sq., or by 
Acc. and Intin. 277; with Part. in 
periphrasis 308 sq. ; followed by é 
330; bo 340 sq. 

ywoonw 55; Pass. with Dat. 187; with. 
Part. 301. 

yAoooa spelling 7. 

yvot Aor. Subjunctive 46. 

yyvéun omission of 82. 

yvepi(w Fut. of 37. 

yvwords with Dat. 190. 

Tépuoppa intlection 18. 

yovunerewy constr. of 148. 

ypdow, typaya in letters 198; ypag. bw 
or rt 237. 

yuvh without the Art. 89; omission of. 
94. 


Aauackds 18. 

Aaveid spelling 6. 

8€ 363; in the apodosis 364; often added: 
by the copyists 363 sq., 403; «al... 
3é 364; is ... 8€ 3648q.; omitted 
365. 

Sef 135, 147, 164, 259; to be supplied 
272; not to be supplied 273; &&es. 
without &» 216, 225 sq. 

Séoua: 55; constr. of 164; tva 287; with 
ef 256; with Infin. 258, and eis. 
265, 273. 

Selxvups forms of 45. 

Bépew wodAds 6c. wAmyds 148; in Pass. 
189 


Séopusos *Incod 169. 

Secués forms of Plur. 23. 

Sevpo, Sevre 70. 

Anuas 20. 

Snvaplov Gen. of price 164. 

8d elided 10; with Gen. of Pers. 182: 
in modal periphrasis 183; after Pas- 
sives 187; with Infin. 263 ; general 
use of 334; in adverbial phrases 334. 

&idBodos anarthrous 89. 

Sid-yew intrans. 144. 

SiaxareAdyxeocOas 177. 

Siaxovéw augment 35; Pass. 188. 

Bideovos Omission of 82. 

SiaxpivecOa: constr. Of 177; SraxpsOives 
intrans. 52. 

SiaréyeoOas constr. of 177. 

Biadcinw (ov) followed by a Part. 300. 

SiapaprupeioOau Iva 237. 
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Scart AA cor Oa: Iva 237. 

Siardocew and -erGas 193. 

SiareAcivy with complement. clause 804. 

Siar lBecOas diadrxnv 148. 

SiatplBew 145. 

Siddonew constr. of 149; Sidacnadrlas 148; 
in Pass. 188. 

3iS0r 46. 

Sidwu: forms of 45 sq., 47; in sense of 
acquire ? 133 ; 8. 8ouara 148 ; constr. 
with Gen. 159; Aor. and Perf. in- 
terchanged 199; fa 238; followed 
by interrog. clause 251; followed by 
Intin. 258, 260, 261, with eis 265; 
éy 329. 

Steputvevey 34. 

Sixaiovaba: ard 322. 

8:6, didwep 233. 

Siopvacew sc. reixos 146. 

Sidts 233. 

SiwAvus, -wAds, -wAdTepos 27. 

8ifpdw contraction 44; with Acc. 147. 

Siwmnew Iva 237 ; Sidiw 53. 

du: 46. 

Soxnw uot, duaure 111. 

S6éa Geov anarthrous 89. 

dvvauat augment 33; forms, ete. 55; 
éSuvduny without &y 216. 

Bivaca, Svvy 55. 

Suvarés with Dat. 190; Suvards eius with 
Inftin. 260. 

Svo inflection 28; 8vo duo 30. 

duw 56. 

86 46. 

8an (3yn, 8yn) 46, 233. 

Sqny 46. 

‘Been 36. 


-e initial in compos. changed into n 74. 

-e interchanged with as 5, 40 note. 

-e Voc. in 12. 

-€a 72. 

édy, hv, vy 72; édy for &y 72; with Sub- 
junc. 220; with Indic. 221, 222; 
negatives after 345; in asseveration 
358; iq. bs &y 360; transposition 
in clauses with 389. 

Adyre ... édvte 221 note. 

éavr dy ellipsis of 144; with Acc. and Inf. 
contrary to rule 274. 

davrov, ectc., not avrov, etc., 111; posi- 
tion of 116; éavrois, etc., for reflex. 
of Ist and 2d. Pers. 113. 

éBdonavev 41. 

éydunoa, &ynua 55. 

éyyi(w Fut. of 37. 

éyyts, éyytrepov as Pred. 131 ; with Gen. 
or Dat. 170. 

évyelpw, Aor. Puss. in reflex. sense 52; 
intrans. &ye:par, Eyepe 56; eyelperar 
(Fut.) 204. 

dyxalvia, Td 23. 

éyxadeiy constr. of 177; in Pass. 188. 
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dyxava 9. 

eykadeiaba: ordaews 177. 

éyxpiew constr. of 149 sq. 

éyw, etc., N. ‘T. use of with verbs 181 sq 

Gagi(w Fut. of 37. 

€doAtovcay 43. 

édée70, eSecito 55. 

éSidorTo -erTo 47. 

foua, Pdyoua 58. 

éSuTo -ero 47. 

ESuy 56. 

"ECexias 17. 

€béAw, OéAw 57. 

€6yvy as Masc. 130. 

€600n, é7vOn 7. 

ec tur ¢ 5. 

ec augment 34, 

ef without an apodosis 215; with Indic. 
220; with Subj. 221; with Optat. 
223 sq.; with the Pret. 224; witk 
Pres. for Pret. 224; for 8re after 
@avud(w etc. 246, cf. 215; redun- 
dant 248, 249; in questions 250; 
negatives after 345sq.; in oaths 
358; ef wal, ef rws, ef &pa followed 
by Subj. and Opt. (7fperchance) 256 ; 
ef ob 345; ef uh nist 345, 348, 359 ; 
ef 5e uh, ef 5¢ ph ye 345, 393; 
ef uny 359; ef pfrs 219, 221, 359; 
éxrds ef ph 359. 

-eta, abstracts in 12. 

eldav, eldov, ov, Ba 39. 

eidéa 5. 

e:déva: never with Part. 301. 

el3ov nal ido 139. 

ein, ein 69. 

eixovay 13. 

efxuot and efxoor 9. 

eiAduny 40. 

eiAtooouevos 34. 

efus only in composition 50. 

eiul forms 49 sq.; 54 «al d hy 50; e.lip- 
sis of in 3d Sing. 136; in 3d Prur. 
137; in Ist and 2d Pers. 137: 
in Subjunc. Optat. Imperat. 137; 
of Indic. in doxolowies 137; efs re 
150; with Gen. 159, 162sq.; «al 
tora: followed by Fut. 278; Part. 
omitted 304, 308; with Part. in 

eriphrasis 308sq.; fouas with 

Pert Part. 311; 4v, Acav with Part. 
like éyévero 8, etc. 312; hv, hoa 
with Pres. Part. in Mark and Luke 
312; with éy 330. 

elvexney 10; with Inf. 266. 

e:wecy 57; exxdy accent 57; Tva 237 note; 
with Infin. 275; elxev omitted 394. 

eYpnxev used absolutely 134. 

-ecs Acc. Plur. from -evs 14. 

eis with Infin. 264 cf. 244, 259; in 
brachylog. and pregn. constr.327sq.; 
with verts of rest 328, 329 sq. ; in- 
terchange | with év 333 ; with elvas. 
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(ndroty fvq 237, 

Znvas 20. 

(nreiv Tva 237, 240: with Infin. 258 cf. 
279 sq. 

(wh aidvos use of Art. with 90. 

(#ov construed as Mase. 130. 


7 used for ¢ 5. 

“™ proper names in 17. 

# omitted after wAdopy etc. 168; in ques- 
tions 249; 9 ov 360; giving com- 
parative force 360. 

Tryeuovevety constr. of 169. 

Try€ouas 59; constr. of 169. 

Pdeccay 51, 

Hew 59; Perf. force of Pres. 203. 

HAGa, HAVas, AAG 39. 

*HAlas 18. 

nAixos in exclamation 253. 

fAcos anarthrous 89. 

nwepa omission of 81 
fications 139. 

fusous forms of 14. 

Ttucy for possessive 116; position of 116. 

hvewxOnoay 35. 

hén 36. 

Hpeuos 28. 

hpwrouy 44. 

“ns proper names in 17, ,19; -s Gen. 
7 20. 

*Hoalas 17. 

iTrdouas 59; constr. of 168. 

hrrnua 7. 

Aprey 49. 

4xos gender of 23. 


; in adverbial speci- 


6dAacca spelling 7; anarthrous use of 89. 

OdAAw 59. 

@dvarus anarthrous use of 89; @aydry 
tTeXeuTay 184. 

Oappéw and Oapaéw 7. 

Oauud(w 59; Oaiua 148; constr. of 185, 
264. 

Bea@jvar 52. 

6éAw 57; with Subjunc. 208 cf. 240; with 
€( 215, 246; Ya 237, 240; in the 
sense of maile 360; never equiv. to 
adverb 375; @éAwyv used absolutely 
1.q. purposely 376 ; Oérew Ev rit 376. 

-Gev, -O¢ particles of place in 70. 

6eds Voc. 12, 140; anarthrous use of 89; 
ellipsis of as Subj. 134; as a limiting 
Dat. 179 sq. 

BepiCw Fut. of 37. 

Oewpetre Fut.? 38; with Part. 321. 

@evdas 20. 

@npiov construed as Masc. 80. 

66 tor 78 8. 

OvicKw 60. 

OpiauBevew constr. of 147. 

@uvdreipa inflection of 18. 

O@vuol Plur. 77. 

@voa, ai 24. 
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Odeo, 2000n 7. 


‘represented in mss. by e: or by 9 5; 
subscr. omitted in Infin. 44, in ad- 
verbs 69; -{ as an adverbial ending 
73. 

"Ide:pos 18. 

"lax@B and "Id«wBos 6, 18. 

*lauBpijs 20. 

*lavyyns 20. 

Yaras, la@hoeras 52. 

Ba, Boy 39. 

®e and idov ecce 62, 70; with a Nom. 
139; in place of 4¥ 312; repeated 
398; eldov wal i806 139; ual i8od 
before the apodosis 362. 

iSéa spelling 5. 

Wios use of for éavroo etc. 117; of %., 
7@ 1%. used substantively 118; in 
strict sense 118; a favorite word in 
2 Pet. 118; omission of Art. with 
119. 

i8ovd see Be. 

‘lep@ wéAe: not ‘lepawdAes 74. 

‘lepepias 17. 

‘leptya 15. 

‘lepovadhu, 4, ‘lepoodAuua, rd 6,16,18, 21, 

*lexovias 18. 

-((w Fut. of verbs in 36. 

Tu Aor. of 46; forms of 48. 

"Inaous 21. 

ixavdv elva: Tva 240; foll. by Infin. 260. 

ixvéoua 60. 

iudria, rd 24; ellipsis of 82. 

iva in final sentences 229, 233. 377 ; force 
of in N.T. 235sq.; with Indic. Fut. 
and Pres. 234; with Imperat. 234; 
classes of preds. which it follows 
237 sq.; nearly equiv. to Sere 238 c¢. 
264; omission of (7) 238, 243; in- 
terchanged with the Intin. (with ana 
Without rov) 238, 240, 264, 2675 — 
may be translated that, even so that 
239; in elliptical constructions 241 ; 
for Fut. Part. of purpose 241; for 
the Imperat. 241; tva uf ne dicam 
241; Iva rf 357; attraction with 377: 
transposition in clauses with 389. 

*lopddyns 17, 21. 

*Ioddaz 20. 

*Iouvias 18. 

fovow 48. 

-is Gen. -ews, contracts in 14. 

Yoa as predicate 131. 

Tornut, iardve etc. forms of 448q., 47; 
and orjoa with év 329; orjwas with 
eis 332; with éwi 336. 

lx@vs uncontracted 14. 

"Iwdyva 17. 

‘Iwdyyns, "lodyns 17. 

*"Iwvas 20. 

"Iwo7ns 19, 20. 

| "laoias 18. 
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ahdyd and xa) éyé 10. 

wabaipeic Oat, xaeArcty, constr. of 158 note. 

«xaGapés constr. of 158. 

wabé(oua: 56, 60. 

aaQeXciy constr. of 158 note. 

xabapl(w(xaGep{(w)forms of 29; Fut. of 37. 

xd@n, xdOou 49. 

xadjKkey 217 

«d@nua: 60. 

xadi(o 60; Fut. of 87; without subject 
expressed 134; with els 832; with 
éx{ 338. 

seabiordva: constr. of 150. 

«af uses of 360sqq.; adjuncts with in 
Nom. 141; after a Rel. 283, cf. 362; 
connecting Participles 297; xév if 
only 360; re wai 360; wal re 361; 
instead of temporal and other sub- 
Ordinate clauses 361; connecting 
adjs. not co-ordinate (woAvs etc.) 
362; for ofrws 362; in the apodosis 
362, 373 ; «al iSo0v 362 ; i.g. as 363; 
strengthening comparatives 363 ; ep- 
exegetic 363, cf. 400; nal 5é 364; in 
continuation of a neg. 368; ap- 
parently omitted 369; after nega- 
tives 368; wal ov, nal uh 368. 

Kaidpas, Katpas 20. 

xalwep with Part. 308. 

waipoy Fxew foll. by Infin. 260. 

Kaicap -os 16. 

«xairos with Part. 308. 

xaiw, Kataxaiw 60. 

waxes and wal éwet 10. 

«axes Comparison 27. 

xaAeiv constr. 151; 6 cadobpevos 304. 

waddy hy 217. 

Kaupvoa, Kaupvoa 62. 

«apuvw for caTrauve 62. 

«éuoi and Kal éuoi 10. 

xduxteyv yovara va 237 

«ty and «al édy 10; used elliptically 360. 

Kava, 7 21. 

Kdpundros, d and H, Xépped, 6 22. 

ata use of 3345q.; distributive 30; with 
the Greck Acc. 152; with Acc. in 
periphrasis 156, 162; in superscrns. 
of Gospels 157 ; to express a quality 
162; with verbs of accusing 165; 
in periphrases of manner 183; with 
local Gen. signifying throughout 334 ; 
use with Gen. as an Adj. 335. 

tcaraBalvewy and -Bas &prus 297. 

warayeAgy constr. of 165, 167. 

xaTaywoorey 165. 

«aradixd(ew constr. of 165. 

xaraduvacrevery with Gen. 169. 

KaTaxavxaca: 42; constr. of 185. 

earaxplvew constr. of 165. 

waravadsal Plur. 77. 

xaraAvew intrans. 145. 
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wardnaoros 65. 

watapic0a constr. of 177. 

xatapti(w Fut. of 37. 

xaTappoveiy constr. of 165. 

KaTeaywow, xaredte: 53. 

nxarévayTs 319. 

KaTeviryny 63. 

Kxarevwmioy 173, 319, cf. évdmtor. 

Katrryopecy constr. of 165; Pass. 188. 

Karhywp 25. 

KavuariCerOat kadua 148. 

Kavoovpeva, kavoow 60. 

Kavxaca: 42; xavyacba construction of 
105; revl 172; évomoy 173. 

Kedpayv, 6 21. 

wetuas as Perf. Pass. of rl@nus 50. 

kelpery 193; xelpeoGas with Acc. 192. 

xexadepioudvos 29. 

wexomiaxes 43, 

Kexpauevos 60. 

xeAcvw, éxéAevoy use of 201; never with 
tva 237 note; with Infin. Pass. 275. 

xepdyvus 60. 

xépas uncontracted 15. 

Kepoalyw 60. 

anpv— accent 13. 

Knpiooew iva 237, 275; with Infin. 278, 
275. 

Kyoas 20. 

Kis spelling 6. 

xAalw 60; constr. of 147. 

xAeis inflection 24. 

KAerrew sc. xphuara 146; eadhe 53. 

KAcoras 20. 

KAnuns 17. 

KAnpovouecy constr. of 160. 

wAlvew 145, 

KAomai Plur. 77. 

KaAwzas 20. 

xodpayrns 17. 

Kowwveiy constr. of 160. 

kowwvia constr. of 160. 

xowwvds constr. of 160. 

xdAwot, of 24. 

xoulCoua: Fut. of 87; Aor. Mid. 191. 

xopBavas 20. 

xopévyvaOa constr. of 167. 

xédouos anarthrous 89. 

Kkovotwoia 17. 

xpd(w 61; xpaCow accent 61. 

kpateiy constructions with 161. 

xpéas Plur. of 15. 

xpeloowy and xpelrray 7; xpetrrow dp 
217. 

xpeudyvuus 61. 

Kphoxns 17. 

xptO7jvas Meaning 52. 

xplua not Kpiva 73. 

eplvew xplow 148. 

«piwrw, ExpuBow 40; constr. of 149; im 
Pass. 188. 


<arazaprupeiy constr. of 165 ; with Gen. | gpupi, xpupiy 69. 


178. 


xtelyw, xtalves, xrévve 61. 
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kupteve.y constr. of 169. 
xépios anarthrous 89. 
cwAvew constr. of 158, 
Kas inflection 21. 


AdBe or AaBé 62. 

Aayxdvew constr. of 160, 269. 

Adépa, AdOpa 69. 

Aadety tuys and werd tivos 172. 

PapBarw Alex. spelling 62 ; 7) efs 71 151; 
with Gen. 159; with gerundial In- 
fin. 261; with awd and wapd 324 
and note. 

AavOavew with a Participle 299. 

Aads 13.3; with Plural verb 13u. 

Adoxw 62. 

Aeyew: Aéye: sc. 6 Oeds or H ypadh 134; 
A€yew Karas, kanes with Acc. 146; 
Tiwi and mpés twa 172; ellipsis of 
271 sq., 352, 394 ; for eeAeverw (lufin. 
alter) 273, 276; éx{ rwos and wepi 
Tivos 3.30. 

Aeyioy -ewv 16. 

Acitw Aor. of 62. 

Aevis (-eis) inflection 21. 

Ajjupoua 62. 

Anvés, 6, 7 12, 81, 

AiBavos, 6 22. 

Atuos, 7 12, 81. 

AtuTave 62. 

Aoyta Ova 52. 

AvyiCoua. ets 71151; &s 151. 

Avirdy adverbially 96, 123 ; rot Aoswod 170. 

Aouxas 20. 

Avdda inflection 18. 

AvowreAciy satius esse 360. 

Avorpa inflection 19. 


-ua@ nouns in 73. 

madnrevew constr. of 147. 

Mad@aios 18. 

paxapi(w Fut. of 37. 

seaxpdy sc. 68dy 153. 

“wadadov pleonastic (with the Compar.) 83. 

Banwvas 20, 

Mavacons 19. 

pavOdvew constr. of 167; with Participle 
303 ; with aé and wapd 324. 

uapavOnoetas wither away 52. 

Mdp0@a -as 17. 

Mapidu and Mapla 6, 17. 

paptupeiv paptuplay 148; with Dat. 178; 
Pass. 188; with es and Infin. 265. 

Maréias 18. 

Marraéias 18. 

dyawpa -n: 11. 

idx eo eat with periphrasis for Dat. 177 ; 
paxny 148. 

ueyadwotrn 73. 

meyioraves 24. 

pedvw, pedvoxoua: 62. 

MeAeas 20. 

e:(drepos 28. 
aces aaa: 33; with Infin.esp.Pres.259. 
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éAoua: 62; uéAc: wos constr. of 164. 

peuBpdva 17. 

Beulaupas 41. 

peniayra: 3d Plur. 41. 

meusynorevuern 32. 

MéuperOa constr. of 177. 

wey introduced by the copyvists 364 sq. 
variations in 865; without a fol- 
lowing 3€ 365; omitted 366 ; per... 
Sé 364; wey odv 370; wevoosye 37U8q.; 
wey 57 not found 370 note. 

peveey with Acc. 147. 

Mepiuvay with three cases 186. 

heégos in Nent. with Gen. following 94; 
Lécov as Prep. 123, 319; dvd péooe 
332. 

Meoalas 18. 

etd with Infin. Acc. 265; constructions 
with 338sq.; used brachylogically 
339. 

peradidwut constr. of 160. 

HeTavoeivy ard 322 note; éx 327. 

peTaotpaphryw reflexive 52. 

MeTagxnuaticw Fut. of 37. 

meréexew constr. of 160. 

Betoixi(w Fut. of 37. 

pexpts and wéxpt 10; Moods with 231. 

uh (utjrws etc.) final 233; after verbs of 

fearing 241 sq., 377; without a verb 

of fearing expressed 353; with the 

Indic. 243, 353; with a following ob 

248, 354. 

interrovative (ufwore, pri) 248; 

whether not, whether not perchance 250, 

2555q.3 jh ov 248, 354. 

uf negative with the Infin. 269, 349, 355; 
in conditional sentences 345; im 
relative sentences 348; with parti- 
ciples 350sq.; pleonastic with the 
Inftin. 355; cf. ov. 

pndé 366 8q.; cf. obde. 

mndeis emphatic substitutes for 121 ; 
pudevy with Mass. or Fem. substs. 
127, 152; udev aol elliptically 138. 

undels 28. 

pnvav 13. 

unwore, obrore 354; i.q. tows 354 note. 

Are 366. 

uhtnp omission of 94. 

BATIS 31. 

-s verbs in 448q. 

pryvvew constr. of 177. 

[.tpos, piapds 29. 

BlArov 18. 

pynuovevew constr. of 164. 

pynoOjvat 92. 

poixyecat Plur. 77. 

udvos and udvoy 83. 

pov etc. used for reflexives 110, 115; for 
possessives 115; position of 843, 344. 

Uw, Kanutw 62. 

Movo7s, Mwions, Mwo“s 19. 
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vy épedAxvorixdy 9. 

y paragogic in the Acc. Sing. 13. 

Na(ape@ spelling of 6. 

vaés 13. 

Néay xéAuw not Nedwodw 74. 

vexpoi anarthrous use of 89 and note 2. 

yh 371. 

vnotis, vhore:s 26. 

vidw, virrw 63. 

vindw contraction 44; constr. of with é« 
147. 

vlen, 7, and vixos, 7d 23. 

pinto. virrecOas 193. 

yéuos Without the Art. 89. 

vous forms of 12 sq. 

yunroés etc. 170. 

yov 5€ after conditional sentences 396. 

vicow, katavvocow 63. 


teviCeo@a: constr. of 185. 

Enpaivw Perfect Pass. 41; used intrans- 
itively 52. 

tupéw, Eupdw 63. 


é, 4, 76 use of 85sq.; with rorovros and 
rocoutos 87; with proper names 
86 sq.; never indefinite 87 sq.; with 
Poss. Prons. 87; the rhetorical 88 ; 
omission of with appellatives 88 sq. ; 
use of with Part. after indefinites 
93; with more closely defined substs. 
90 sqq.; in lieu of a subst. 94; of 
wepi twa. 95; of with following Gen. 
95; with a Gen. or adverbial limitn. 
95; with adv. for adj. 95; 7d betore 
sentences etc. 96; with connected 
substs. 98; as a demonstrative 101 ; 
6 wey ... 6 3€ and its substitutes 
102; 6 8€ in narration 102; with 
Prons. was etc. 119 sqq.; with Part. 
as Subst. 123; with Pred. 123 sq.; 
rov with Infin. 266 sqq.; év rots 374. 
Cf. Article. 

83e rare 103. 

83és omission of 82; d3dy Oardoons 153; 
vis dd00 elvas 163; dd59, d30¢s with 
verbs of going 184. 

d5uvaca: 42. 

O ias 18. 

$6ey in attraction 287 sq. 

os and v interchanged 5. 

otyw, avoiyw 63. 

olda forins of 51; questions after 250, 
377; constr. with 301. 

oixla with Plur. pred. 130. 

oixodouew augment 34. 

vixteipw 64. 

oixtippol 77. 

-oi as Infin. ending for -ovw 44. 

8Aos with Art. 94. 

SAAuu: forms of 45, 64. 

"Odvuras 20. 

éucipouat, imeipyuat 64. 
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butAey constr. of 177. 

Buvyuu forms of 45; constr. of 147. 

Suotos 26; constr. of 170. 

dpotovy ws 177. 

dporwOnuery 34. 

épordoyéw augment 34; duodoylay 148 7 
constr. of 173, 176; with Part. 301. 

Sums position of with Part. 308. 

-oy from the Lat. -um 18. 

éverdicecy constr. of 177. 

Syvoua a’T@ etc. with omission of copula 
136; for robvona or dvduats 139 ; 
pleonastic 151, 398; rotvuma 153; 
used absol. 163 note; dvduart:, ev: 
év., éx ov. 183, 184, 330, 337. 

énfow 172, 184, 185, 319. 

énore, dadray constr. with 232. 

8wov, 601 71; Sov & with Indic. 228. 

Sews constr. with 214, 2335q.; with ds» 
234; use of in the N. T. 236. 

dpdw 64; &p0n 52; with Dat. 187; i.q. 
puAdocecdat constr. of 242sq.; ple 
onastic Impera. 243; with Part. 301,. 
304; 8pa wh used elliptically 395. 

dpxiCew constr. otf 147, 237. 

bpos Gen. -éwy 14. 

-os proper names in 18; neuters in 14. 

8s Gend. of 281 ; equiv. to xal viros 283 5 
bs &v for édy 288; é ob, ap’ ov, ag” 
Fs etc. 82, 105; ds wey... ds 5é 102. 

-ooay for -ov 43. 

éodxcs constr. with 232. 

ts 8 for 6 8é 102. 

Sovos 26. 

ds wey... ds 8€ 102. 

8c0s 373; Sco Ecoyr 373. 

Saris loose use of 115; with Subjunc. 
and Fut. 219, 228; 8, re i.g. 3a rh 
253; Gend. of 281. 

éorovy forms of 13. 

Sray with Indic. 222 sq., 230. 

8te with Subjune. 231. 

$re signification of 357; in dcclar. sen- 
tences 245, 357; redundant 237, 245, 
274; after uiuvnoxecOa etc. 246; 
before the Subjunc. and Impera. 237, 
246; passes over into Acc. and 
Infin. 383 ; elliptical rf 87: 358 ; as 
Sri 358; equiv. to d7Aov Sts 358; 
ovx 871 372; attraction with 376. 

8, re for dia ri 253. 

Srov, éws Srov 31. 

ob, ov, ovx 7; in direct questions 247 5 
with Fut. for Imperat. 257 sq. ; in 
conditional sentences 344 sq. ; neg 
ativing only a part of the sentence 
$47,351; inrelativesentences 348 sq.; 
in illative, causal, declarative sen- 
tences 349; after Sore with Indic. 
849; after dre etc. ewel etc. 3495 
rare with Infin. 349; with Parti- 
ciples 350 ; for antithesis’ sake 3525 
distinguished from ph 351, 352 
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with substantives 353 ; pleonastic wapd, 


355; ob uh use and constr. of 211sqq-, 
218, 245 sq.; ovxouy 249 ; OvK .-- 
Gadd (3€) negativing relatively 356 ; 


ob pdvov... dddAa& Kal 369, 


| 


$93; ov | 


yap Gdrd 369 ; vbx Brit, odX otoy Sre | 


372; ov mdvtws 389. 
ov 31, 71, 105. 


ovd, oval 72; oval Fem. 126; constr. of 


154. 

eiSé (undé) single and double 366 sq. ; 
ovsé with otre following etc. 367 
note; ne... quidem 369 ; ovde, unde 
efs 121. 

evdels: use of ovde cfs, els... 08, ov... 
was etc. 121; oddé with Mase. or 
Fem. substs. 127, 152. 

ovdels 28. 

ody 370; &pa ody 371; obKovy 249 
ody, pevoorye 370 8q. 

ovpdvios 25. 

ovpavoi, of 24. 

Oupias 18. 

ods: Gta dxovery 259. 

otre (ufre) single and doubled 366 sq. ; 
used for 003é? 369; obre... Te (Kal) 
368. 

otros (53¢) 103sq.; and exeivos N. T. 
use of 104; in specifications of time 
104; omitted before relative 104 sq.; 
redundantly with forward reference 
before $7: etc. 105; with and with- 
out the Art. 119 sq.; as subject 125, 
128; resumptive 306, 376, 399 ; airy 
and abth 109; cf. Touro. 

ofrws and ofrw 9; as predicate 131; re- 
sumptive of Participle 306 at the 
beginning of a conclusion 357; re- 
sumptive 399; taking place of the 
Part. 357; after a protasis with e 
357. 

Bpedrow constr. with 214 sq, 374. 

é~0adyuds in circumlocutions 319. 

op Orvat tive 187. 

bpOnaopa 64. 

& Bx Aos WoAUs equiv. to vulgus SI ; 8yAos 
with Plur. Pred. 130; and bothS:-ng. 
and Plur. 130. 

évé with Gen. of time 159. 

Sper -p 42 8q. 

bynode 36. 

éYovia, Th 24. 

é dy nal 5 Hy 50, 204. 
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wajvast 65. 

wantos 42. 

waides x. yuvaixes 89. 
waidevw in Pass. 189. 
wailw 64. 

adAw represented by a fin. 
sxavoixi not wavoixet 73. 
adyvrn, wdvrn 69. 

wdyrws ov and ov wdvrws 389. 


verb 800. 


| 


' wapaxadew iva 236, 


‘wepi use of 335; with verbs 
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uses of 339; with dover 166; 
after passives 187; with Dat. after 
verb of motion 285; with Acc. used 
tropically 339; in comparison 339. 

wapadovva: intrans. 145 note; eis xetpas 
182; 6 wapadovs and napadidovs 
297. 

wapaiveiv constr. of 177, 258 ; Infin. after 
273. 

maparyyéAAew Iva 237 ; with Infin. 273, 
275. 

wapd-yew intrans. 144. 

237, 258; Infin. after 

273; wapaxadeiv constr. with 270. 

wapapuwpey 67. 

wapatnpev iva 237. 

wapautixa 321. 

wapeiva ellipsis of 138. 

swapeiceducay 56. 

wapecyay 40. 

[wapeuBardAw 149.] 

Tlappevas 20. 

wapopyi(w Fut. of 37. 

was with and without the Art. 1198q-; 
ob... was and was... ov 121; wap 
in a concrete and collective sense 
122: Gen. xdytwv as a general ex- 
pression with Fem. 374. 

marhp omission of 94. 

xavw 64; constr. of 158; with Participle 
300. 

xelGew {va 238 note, 240. 

wedds 73. 

xewdw forms of 37; contraction 
Acc. 147. 

weipd (ew constr. of 164. 

xéurw, treu~a apparently for Perf. 198 ; 
éy 329. 

xevOec constr. of 147. 

weroiGevas constr. of 175, 337. 

of accusin 
165; of wepl twa 99; in sense O 
irép 336. 

wepiayew intrans. 
object 144. 

wepiBadAew constr. of 149; 

wepieotpaver 34. 

wepiéxes impers. use of 135 note, 144. 

wepi(éovvvcda: in Mid. 191. 

weplrequa: 50, 189 sq. 

wepiovawos 73 Sq. 

wepimateiy with Dat. 184. 

wepiroeicOar 192. 

wepiooevety Constr. of 164, 169. 

xepoods with Gen. compar. 168. 

wepiscdrepoy, MEpLTgoTEepws 69. 

wéroua 65. 

xid(o 66; with Gen. 161. 

mwie(w 66. 

mwleoa 42. 

widt 07. 

Taaros accent 6; inflection 18. 

eluwAnws 66. 


44; with 


144; and with a new 


in Mid. 191. 
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wlye forms of 66; with Gen. 159. 

wlese 67; év 329. 

mit .tw sienification and constructions 
of 173 sq., 337; TH xapdia and éy r. 
«x. 182; Infin. after 273. 

miords dy etc. 174. 

-wAaglwy 30. 

wAecov indecl. 127. 

wAcovexrew constr. of 168; in Pass. 188. 

wAcoveglas 77. 

wAnyh omitted 82. 

wAj00s with Plur. pred. 130. 

wAnuuvpns 11. 

wAfy in N. T. 320; for 3é 865. 

awAnoloy as Pred. 131. 

wAous Gen of 13. 

wXovuros, 6 and 6 22. 

wvevuua Gyioy anarthrous 89. 

wodfpny 13. 

woeiy ed, nadas 146; with Part. 300; 
with Acc. of time i.g. spend 146 ; 
constr. of 149, 150; Middle 193; 
vl wofjooney and worhowper 209; Tva 
238, 240; Infin. with zov 270; to 
be supplied 394. 

woAAd adverb 123. 

xoAts followed by Part. with Art. 93. 

worvnpla: Plur. #7. 

wopeveoOas: els and éy elphy. 184; Fat. 
force of Pres. 204. 

wéppw as Pred. 131. 

wérepoy ... % 32, 250. 

woriCew constr. of 149; in Pass. 188. 

TlorioAo: 18. . 

wov, wo: 71. 

Movdns 17. 

wpaéws 26. 

xpgus, wpals 26. 

spadrns, xpabrns 26. 

xpacial xpaciai 30, 139. 

apd eiy e3, with Participle 300. 

apéwe: 135; constrns. with 278. 

xply # constr. with 231, 232, 279. 

+oé in specifins. of space and time 153 ; 
foll. by rod and Infin. 265; xpd 


spucerou 319. 
7 w intrans. and with new obj. 144; 
ut. force of Pres. 204. 
awpoBddAew 145. 


xpo¢pxecOa: with Acc. of pers. 144. 

apoxéwrey 145. 

spoopmuny 64. 

xpés with Infin, Acc. 266; with Gen. and 
Dat. 840; with Acc. to denote rest 
340; in comparison 340; in elliptical 
and adverbial phrases 340; as peri- 
phrasis for Dat. 172, 177; xpés pe, 
apés oe 81. 

wpocavakeoat 172. 

spocéracay 40 note. 

spocevxy} sporedxerOas 184; Iva 237. 

mpocéxew 144; awd 323; éxf 387. 

spoohAutos 74. 
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wpooxadeioGai ria 192. 

wpookuvery constr. of 147. 

wpocAauBdyerGa: constr. of 60sq., 192. 

wpoomale 40. 

xpoorl@ecOas with Part. i.g. agatn 299 sq. 

wpoowmoAnuvpias Plur. 77. 

xpéowmoy in circumlocution 90, 319. 

apérepos and xpwros 22. 

Tpoonrevw augment 35. 

xpépa accent and spelling 11; Gen. -»s 
ll. 

wpwroxAtola Plur. 77. 

=pwros and xpwrov 83; xpmros for xpé- 
tepos 32, 84. 

wtAn omission of 82. 

wuvOdyoua: constr. of 167. 


p Gen. after in -7s 11. 

p doubling of after augment $2. 
paBfi spelling 6. 

pawi(w Fut. of 37. 

pepayriopeévor 33. 

peptupevory 33. 

péw 67. 

‘Phryvums 8c. pwrhy 146. 

pijua xuplov, Adyar 298. 

pp and po 7. 


-oa: 2d Pers. Sing. in 42. 

oo and rr 7. 

odBBarov etc. 23. 

-oa in 2d Sing. Pass. 42. 

cadni(w forms 37; oadrdnrife sc. cadmry 
arhs 134, 

cadmioths 37. 

Zarwpady 16. 

Zaudpera 17. 

ZaovadA and LavrAos 6, 18. 

Zdwperpa, -ns 8, 11. 

Zapdy Acc. -ava, -dpwva, -va 16. 

caravas 20; without the Art. 89. 

cweavrtou etc. use of 110. 

onuavas 41. 

onucioy wepirouns 78. 

onueiovoba 192. 

-cOwoay 3d Plur. Imperative 42. 

ZiScéy -wvos 16. 

alxepa, 76 24. 

ZlAas, ZscAovayds 20. 

Zirewdy, 6 and 7 31. 

Zlycoy -covos 16. 

Seva, 7d 21. 

owdrews 14. 

Zidv. 76 215 FH 22. 

oxaydaricOnvas etc. sense 52. 

oxdwrew sc. yyy 146. 

oxéwroua 67. 

Zxevas 20. 

oxowesv ph 243 

oxdtos, 76 22. 

Zdé8oua, rd 21. 

SZoAocudéy declension and accent 16, 

ods 115. 
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ov for reflexive 110, 115; for possessive 
115; position of 3-44. 

sovddproy 18. 

Sovadvra 17. 

oxdoacda udyaipay 192. 

Oreipa accent Ll; -pns 11. 

oreipew omrdpov 148. 

orAvayyviCec@a: sense 52; constr. 164. 

onovdacw 53. 

oo and tr 7. 

a7Tabjooua sense 47. 

ordayus uncontracted 14. 

Srepavas 2. 

ornw torms of 48; with Dat. 178 note?. 

arnvat ct. lornue. 

ornpi(w characteristic 36. 

grovyev with Dat. 184. 

oroua use of in circumln. 90, 183, 187, 
32U and note. 

oTpateverbat otpateiay 148. 

aorparidé with Plur. pred. 130. 

aTparomeddpyns 73. 

oTpepev intrans. 145. 

oTpwyvuut 67 ; sc. KAlyny 146. 

oT pwrvvw 45. 

auyyevivy 13; cuyyevevar 25, 

ouyxadewy and -eio@as 193. 

ovAauBdvery and ava. év yaorpl 146. 

ouuBardew 145. 

Zvuewy indecl. 16. 

cuundota cuumdoia 30, 139. 

Tuupeper iva 240. 

ovugduroa with Gen. 169. 

cuugwvery With Gen. and with é« 164. 

ouy unassimilated in compos, 8; used 
tor wal 331; besides 331. 

ouverduins 12. 

Guvepyew 193. 

-ourvn abstract nouns in 73. 

guv7bea dari tva 240. 

ourvnxoncay meaning und use of 52. 

ouvievac constr. Of 167. 

guviovory, -iovow 48. 

ouviotavas iva 237. 

Cuviwy, -.wy, (-«wy) 48 sq. 

oxitw Fut. of 37. 


taBépvat 17. 

TamewwOnre reflexive 52. 

74 wodAd adverbially 96. 

-tdtws adverbs in 69. 

tauTd and ra avrd 10. 

Taxus comparison of 27. 

ré connecting Participles 297; re «al 
360 sq. ; wal re 361; ré... ré 361. 

vTéxvov with Gen. of abstract 161 sq. 

TeAeutdw 145. 

TeAéw With Part. 300. 

-reos verbals in 190. 

répas uncontracted 15. 

—tépws adverbs in 69. 

Teacaperxatdéxaros 29. 

Téccepes, TEGaEpdxovTa 29. 
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térevxa, téruxa 67. 

Type éx 327, 

7l6nus forms of 45, 46; constr. of 130; 
Wva 238; dy 329. 

viuns dearly 164. 

tls, rls 31. 

tis, 7 for Indef. Art. 85; followed by 
Part. with Art. 93, 295; in pregnant 
or emphatic sense 114 ef. p. 127; 
omitted 158, 159. 

tls, ri, for simple Rel. and vice versa 115; 
for wérepos 115; ti €uol wal col 138; 
th xpos oé etc. 138; rl quam 253; 
vl Sri 358. 

tolvuy 372. 

To.ovros, tooovros with Art. 87. 

~ros verbals in 41 sq., 190. 

Tére as a connective 401. 

Tovvayriov 10. 

totvoua 10; used adverbially 139. 

Tout’ éort, rovréote 11, 400. 

Tu’TO as a preparatory Demons. before 
iva, drt, or the Infin., 105, 240, 262, 
263 cf. 400. 

tr and oo 7. 

tTuyxdyw 67; ruxdy used absolutely 318. 


v and og interchanged 5. 

vytalve dy TH miores and TH wlove: 182. 

iyins Acc. -7 15. 

Udwp or berds to be supplied 82. 

vids Voc. 12; with Gen. of abstract 161 sq. 

Uuerepos tse of 116. 

-uus anid -dw 45. 

duay tor possessive 116; between Subst. 
and Art 116. 

omdyew intrans. for iévat 144, 204, ef. 255; 
Tut. torce of Pres. 204. 

imdpxew with Part. 8300; without &» 304. 

umép tor wepf 3835; with Acc. in com. 
parison 335;  adverbially and in 
composition 321; dwép éye 321. 

jrepavw 321, 

dwepexmepicoov with Gen. compar. 168, 
321. 

Uwepéxew intrans. and with new obj. 144; 
with Gen. or Acc. 169. 

bmepAlay 321. 

bwé after Passives 187, 340; with Gen. 
and Acc. 340sq.; with Acc. par- 
ticularly after eivas, yiveoOas 341. 

vrodeia Oat constr. of 191. 

vroxdtw 321. 

vwoxpioets Plur. 77. 

UmoTtdynre retiexive 52. 

borepecy constr. of 158, 169. 

Gyioros without the Art. (dv dplores) 88 
and note. 


gaye with Gen. 159. 
pdyeoas 42, 58. 
odyos, payds 73. 
pardyns 17. 
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paratype with Participle 300, 304. 
1 (Palen, pay) 41. 
Papad 15. 


davone 67. 

geidec@a: constr. of 165. 

pépw 68. 

gevyew constr. of 146. 

nd accent 13; -«os 16. 

gnal sc. 6 Beds or 4 ypaph 134; with 
indef. Subj. 136. 

pbdvw 68. 

g@ovu Plur. 77. 

pOovecy constr. of 165. 

Sid7s 20. 

‘fAinroai, of 21. 

giuwO7jva: intrans. sense 52. 

goBe:oGa: constr. with 148, 192, 323; 
with pf 241 sq. 

‘popéw 37. 

gpopri¢ew constr. of 149. 

‘ppayéAAroy 18. 

puddccew pvdakds 148; Aor. in Pass. 
191; constr. of 192, 323; Act. and 
Mid. 1935q.; ua. va 237. 

pie 68. 

puvh ... Aéyww 130. 


XaAroAlBaves (not -vov) Fem. 80 note. 

Xaipew, xapdv 148; yapa 184; construc. of 
185; év kupiw 185; with Participle 300. 

Xaphovua, xapovpa: 68. 

Xdpis, Acc. xdpira 13. 

x2zpiCoua: Fut. of 37; Aor. Pass. 52. 

xetAewy 14. 

Xetuwvos 170. 

xeip ellipsis of 82; use of in periphrases 
90, 182 sq., 187, 319. 

-cpouBeiy spelling 6; Gend. 2). 

xew 68. 

XiAtapxos 73. 

Xopatiy spelling 6. 

xXoptac@7vat constr. of 163, 167. 

Xou(as 20. 
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xpf constr. of 147, 164. 

xen ew ia deity) 164. 

Xepnuaticw Fut. of 37; in Pass. 188. 
Xpiic Gai, kataxpjoGa with Acc. 181.. 
Xpnord, xpjora 11. 

Xpiew constr. of 149. 

Xpiords anarthrous 89. 

xpovicew Fut. of 37. 

xpéves Omission of 82. 

Xpvoeos 26. 

XUw, xvvw, xUv¥w 69. 

Xépa omission of 82. 
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A GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


(GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL). 


The more familiar terms, and those which (like Anacoluthon, Aposiopesis, Asyndeton, 
Brachylogy, Ellipsis, Epexegesis, Hyperbaton, Pleonasm, Polysyndeton, etc.,) find special 
’ elucidation in the body of the foregoing work, and a place in ite Index, are not included 
in the following List. In preparing it free use has been made of the various books on Rhet- 
oric, Hermeneutics, Grammar, etc., together with the N. T. Commentaries. 


Aetiologic, giving the cause ; aetiological particles i.e. causal conjunctions. 

Adversative: cf. Metabasis. 

Amphiboly: ambiguity arising from the possibility of two constructions; as 
in 6 Sixatos ex wictews (hoera: (Rom. i. 17). 

Anacoenosis: see Communicatio. 

Anadiplosis or epanastrophe: the repetition of the end of one clause at the 
beginning of the next with an extension of the thought; as, v7 ... caréAaBe 
Sixucoguyny, Sixacocurny 5& thy ex wrlaorews (Rom. ix. 30). 

Anantapodoton: a conditional (or similar) proposition which wants its apo- 
dosis (or consequent clause); as, 2 Pet. ii. 4 ei yap etc. (Rom. v. 12 Sowep 3° 
évds avOpmwov etc.). 

Anaphora or epanaphora: the repetition of one or more words at the beginning 
of successive clauses ; as, ov« eiu) in 1 Cor. ix. 1, or rls in vs. 7. 

Anarthrous: without the Article. 

Anastrophized: having its accent thrown back; as, & when i.g. &veors, 
cf. p. 72. 

Annominatio: 8 paronomasia (which see) in which regard is had not merely 
to a resemblance in sound, but in sense as well; as, Rom. i. 28 ob €30K[- 
pacay toy Gedy... wapéSwxev adrods 6 Beds eis ASdnipoy your, Win. 638 
(592). 

Antanaclasis: the repetition of one and the same word in an opposite (or 
different) sense; as, vexpovs in Matt. viii. 22. 

Antiphrasis: the use of a word (generally one having a good sense) instead 
ot its Opposite; as, oixodounOjceras (edi fied) in 1 Cor. viii. 10. 

Antiptosis: the putting of one Case for another; cf. Win. 636 (590). 

Ascensive: augmentative or climactic, as «af in «ay Rom. iii. 7 even J (form- 
ing an ‘ ascent’ to the éydé by a tacit comparison, as it were). 

Attributive: a word etc. used adjectively. 


Catachresis ; the abuse of a word, or its bold use in an extraordinary applica- 
tion; as, 3a vduou wlarews Rom. iii. 27. 
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Categoric Plural: the use of the Plural denoting a class when but one in 
dividual is referred to,— (in order to give vagueness or a certain fulness to 
the expression) ; as, Matt. ii. 20 re@sfjxace of (nrovvres (referring to Herod). 

Chiasmus or chiasma: a rhetorical arrangement of words or clauses so that 
they correspond to one another crosswise, like the letter X; as, Matt. xii. 22 
Bore roy rupAov x. nwpdy 


x. AacAew «. BAdwrew 

Communicatio, or anacoenosis, occurs when a writer associates his readers 
with himself, either adopting their opinions or assuming that they share his ;. 
cf. e.g. in Rom. iii. 9 the we of rpoexdueOa; with that of rponriacdueda. 

Comparatio compendiaria : an abbreviated comparison; as, Matt. v. 20, cf 
p- 108. . 

Constructio ad synesin (or secnsum): a rezard, in construction, for sense 
to the nezlect of the grammatical form. See the Index. 

Constructio praegnans occurs when one clause virtually contains within: 
itself another; as, Mark ii. 1 eis olxdy dor: i.e. he has gone into and now 3s in 
the house, cf. p. 395. Cf. Pregnant. 

Co-ordinate (cf. subordinate): descriptive of a proposition or clause which, 
while sustaining a logical relation to another, is so connected with it as to be 
its equal in grammatical rank. 

Correlation, Jaw of (or of sympathy): that usage respecting the Article ac- 
cording to which, if one substantive has another depending upon it in the 
_Gen., they either both take the Art. or are both without it. 

Corresponsive xat the, introduces a consequence answering to what precedes ;. 
as, 5d wal wapedmxer avrus 6 Oeds Rom. i. 24. 


Dawes’s Canon: sce Index. 

Descensive: indicating progress downwards; as, xai in efye wal elx7 Gal. iii. 4: 
af indeed it be even (i.e. only) in vain. 

Dilogy : sometimes, a (designedly) ambiguous expression; sometimes, a repeti- 
tion for the sake of emphasis. 

Diplasiasmus: a doubling — whether of words, syllables, or consonants; as,. 
Matt. xxiii. 37 ‘lepovcadrAtp, ‘lepovoaA hp. 

Dynamic: an epithet applied to the Dative Case viewed as denoting efficiency ;. 
more commonly known as the instrumental Dative, (corresponding to the: 
Latin Ablative). It is also used as descriptive of the Middle Voice, when 
that voice expresses not mercly the action of the verb, but implies also a certain. 
intensity or earnestness as respects the agent. 


Ecbatic: denoting a mere event or issue as distinyuished from the fulfilment of 
a purpose (cf. telic) ; as ¢ g. iva in the (alleged) sense of so that, see p. 239. 

Enallage: an exchange of one gender, number, person, voice, mood, tense, etc. 
of a word for another. Cf. Index. 

Epanadiplosis: the use of the same word both at the beginning and at the 
end of a sentence; as, yaipere in Phil. iv. 4. 

Epanalepsis: the resumption of a word or a thought after intervening matter ; 
as, | Cor. viii. 4 cf. 1; xi. 20 cf. 18. 

Epanaphora: see Anaphora. 

Epanastrophe: sce Anadiplosis. 
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Epanorthosis: the rectification of an expression by qualifying it,or by sab 
stituting another in its stead; as, John xvi. 32 due pdvow dpjres cal ovr 
eu) pdvoy ete. 

Epistrophe or Epiphora: the recurre ace of the same word at the end of succes- 
sive clauses; as, «ayé in 2 Cor. xi. 22. 

Epizeuxis: the repetition of a word, — generally to express earnestness or em- 
phasis; as, Matt. vil. 21 «ipse, xvpie. 

Ethical i.e. indicating the state of mind. Prepositions are used ethically when 
used to denote mental relations. ‘The Ethical Dative is a Dative (generally 
of a Pron. of the Ist or 2d Pers.) indicating interest or emotion ; it is often 
untranslatable, cf. p.179 The Ethical Future is a Future expressing not 
mere futurity, but what may or ought to take place; cf. Win. 279 (262). 

Extensive (as contrasted with intensive) use, for example of ras: viz. to denote 
frequency as distinguished from force; as, Eph. i. 8 waga cogia all (i.e. ‘ every 
kind of’ rather than ‘the highest’) wisdom. Cf. Win. 111 (105sq.). 

Figura Etymologica: a verb with an Accusative of kindred signification ; 


as, Jolin vii. 24 xpiow xpivere. 


Gnomic or iterative Aorist, see pp. 201 sq. 

Granville Sharp’s rule (respecting the Article): ‘when «ad connects two 
personal nouns of the same case, if the Art. precedes the first noun and is not 
repeated before the second, the latter always relates to the same person that 
is expressed or described by the first.” It was applied by him (in ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Uses of the Definitive Art. in the Gr. Text of the N. T.’’ 3d ed. 1803) 
to proving the Deity of Christ from such expressions as BagiAela tov Xpiorov 
wal @eov Eph. v. 5. 


Hendiadys (é 3a 8vocv): one notion expressed as though it were two; ct. 
Win, 630 (585). 

Hypallage: the transfer of an attribute of one substantive to another; ef. 
wothpiy ... exxuvdnevoy Luke xxii. 20, and Win. 634 (589). 

Hypotactic: see paratactic. 

Hysteron Proteron: an inversion of the natural order of words, — what 
should come ‘ last’ being put ‘ tirst’; cf. Win. 553 (514). 


Idiosis: the transfer, by a writer, to himself in his private capacity of what holds 
true universally, or of an entire class; as in Rom. vii. 7 sqq. 


Intensive: cf. extensive. 
Litotes, substantially synonymous with Meiosis ; which see. 


Meiosis: the employment of a disparaging or over-weak expression in order to 
enforce a thought; particularly, the expression of a thought by denying its 
contrary; as, oux éraww ! Cor. xi. 22. 

Metabasis, metabatic, etc., marking a transition; as 8é when its copulative 
force is predominant, — distinguished from the oppositive 3é (as it occurs, for 
example, after a negative), and trom the adversative 4AAd. Cf. Win. 441 sq. 
(411 sq.). 

Metaplasm : a formation from a non-existent Nom. or theme; see Index. 

Metaschematismus: the transfer to an individual of what holds true of the 
whole class to which he belongs; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 


Metonymy: the exc tanve of one term or name for another with which it bas 
sume relation; as, Rom. ii. 27 4 dxvoBvoria i.q. €Ovn vs. 14. 
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Mimesis: a lively imitation or reprodact‘on of the words etc. of another; aa 
Col. ii. 21. 


Nomen conjugatum: a noun akin in form or meaning to the word with 
which it is connected ; as, Col. ii. 29 atte: avinasy. 


Oxymoron: a pointed expression produced by uniting words of opposite sig- 
nification ; as, Rom. i. 20 ra ddpata ... xaBoparas. 


Paraleipsis: the mention of a thing by pretending to pass it by; as, Philem. 
19 {va uh Adyw etc. 

Paratactic the (as distinguished from the hypotactic or syntactic) arrangement 
of clauses, is the ranging of them one after another in simple succession, 
instead of indicating their logical relations te one another; as, Matt. xviii. 21 
woodxis Quaprhoe: eis due bd adeAdes pou Kal dpfow etc.. 

Parathetic (or loose) compounds (as distinguished from synthetic, which see) 
are those formed by the mere juxtaposition of separate words, as, dva-AauBdve. 
On parathetic Apposition see Win. 528 (492). 

Paronomasia: a combination of words similar in sound; as, Rom. i. 29 sq. 
wopveia, wovupla, pOdvov, povov... dauvérous, dourOérous, —cf. Win. 636 sq. 
(591 sq.). 

Polyptoton: the recurrence of different cases etc. of the »ame word ; as, 2 Cor. 
ix. 8 év wavtl wdyrore wacay aitapxeray Exovres. Cf. the Latin epigram 
‘Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte tulisset, Aeterns vite janua clausa 
foret’ (quoted by Alf. on Heb. ii. 14). 

Predicate, a tertiary, is the predicate of a predicate (which latter is connected 
with its subject by some other verb than a copula or a verb signifying to 
name etc.) ; in other words, it is the anticipation of a distinct additional prop- 
osition (cf. Donaldson, Gr. Gram. §§ 417, 489). It is most conveniently 
translated by ‘taking the tertiary predicate as the primary one, and making 
the verb which contains the primary predicate dependent on a relative.’ For 
example, in John v. 36 éyw Exw thy paprupiay pel(w Tov "Iwdyvov the Adj. 
mel(w, being without the Art., implies an additional (tertiary) predication 
respecting the (secondary) predicate paptuplay, which may be brought out by 
the translation “ ‘The testimony which I have is greater than John.” 

Pregnant use of a word: when it is used to imply a second relation, the ante- 
cedent or consequent of that which it strictly expresses; as, John viii. 47 6 
dv dx tov Oeov... dover i.e. ‘heareth [and obeyeth].? On pregnant construc- 
tion cf. Constructio Pracgnans. 

Prolepsis: anticipation. It may be either of a rhetorical nature, as when an 
objection is anticipated and answered (c.g. Rom. v* *5), or of a grammatical 
i.e. in the reference of a word (cf. pp. 198 sq. 356). 

Prosopopoeia: personification, or the ascribing of personal properties to inan- 
imate objects or abstract ideas; as, Matt. vi. 3 uh yore 7 apirtepd cov etc. 


Prosphonesis or apostrophe: the rhetorical use of direct address; as, Rom. ii. t. 
Rational concord: construction according to the sense rather than the form, 
see Constructio ad synesin. 


Recitative Sr: a redundant 8&7: which the Greek alle ws to remain even when 
a quotation is introduced in direct form; as, Matt vii. 23 rére duodrcyhoe 
abrots* Sr: ovdéwore Eyvey iyas. 


Sense-construction: see Constructio ad synesin. 


474 A GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 


Sharp, sce Granville Sharp’s Rule. 
Schema (i.e. figure or construction): oxfpa ded Kowvot occurs when a word 
(or its influence) is common tu two clauses, so that its case etc. is determined 
by the second rather than by that to which it primarily belongs; as, Acts ix. 
27 BapydBas ewmiAaBduevos alrdy Hyaye where ard» although primarily belong- 
ing to émaA. is governed by fyaye. Sce Index p. 412 and under “‘ Luke.” 
oxfpa “Arrixdy: the use of a Neuter Plural with a verb in the Singular, 
as, John x. 25 7a tpya... waprupe: wepl duo. 
oxfpa Bowsriov or TIwSapicdy: the use of a Masc. or Fem. Plurai with 
a verb in the Singular; to this Luke ix. 28 éyévero ... doel tuépar dure has 
been incorrectly referred, cf. Win. 516 (481), 563 (523 8q.). 
oXfjpa car’ éoxhy occurs when an individual of a genus (connected by 
xat) is distinguished by a separate mention; as, Acts v. 29 é Meérpos wal ol 
andarroAa. 
oxipa xa’ Sdov xal pépos: when to a totality (often a Plural) the speci- 
fication of a particular part is afterwards subjoined; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 7 €566y 
fot oxddoy TH capxl, see p. 186. 
oXfpa Kododdvov: the use of a Dative (often instead of a Gen.) in im- 
mediate dependence on a substantive; as, 2 Cor. ix. 11 eixaptoriay rg Beg, cf. 
p- 180. 
oXfpa twapovopacta, cf. Fisura etymologica. 
oXApa wpds 7d onparvdpevoy or voovpevoy, cf. Constructio ad synesin. 
Subordinate: a word or clause so related to another as to be complementary 
to it and grammatically dependent upon it. 
Synchoresis: a concession made for the purpose of pointing a retort; as, 
James ii. 19 ob miorevets ... KaA@s woieis* Kai Ta Sauda miaredouas etc. 
Synecdoche: the designation of a whole by a part, a genus by a species etc., 
or vice versa; as, Ron. xiii. 1 waca Ppuxn sxotaccéaOw let every soul (i.e. 
every person). Hence the Accusative specifying the part etc. is called the 
Acc. of synecdoche. 

Synizesis: in grammar, the union of two vowels in pronunciation ; in rhetoric, 
equivalent to zeugma; which see. 

Syntactic structure: scc paratactic. 

Synthetic (or close) compounds (as distinguished from parathetic, which see) 
are those in which the component elements have been moulded together into 
one inseparable whole; as, xaxotpyos. On synthetic Apposition see Win. 528 
(492). 

‘Tapeinosis: essentially synonymous with Meiosis, which see. 

Tautology: needless or pleonastic repetition; cf. Luke i. 85 wvetya Epo 
éreAevoetat... Suvauis bpiorou émoxidoe: etc. 

Pelic: denoting end or purpose; cf. Ecbatic. 

Tertiary predicate: sce Predicate. 


Whole and Part Figure: see cxjjua Kad’ SA0v Kal pepos. 


Zeugma: the conncction of a verb, adjective, etc., with a number of words, when 
it really suits but one of them; as, Luke i. 64 dvegxOn 1d ordya abrov cal 
h yAwooa. Cf. pp. 400 sq. 


HELPS TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Gardiner. Biblical Works by Frederic Gardiner, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Berkeley Divinity School: 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tischendorf, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of the 
Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. Revised Edition. With 
an Appendix on the Principles of Textual Oriticism, and the Canons of 
Eusebius. [See full title below.) 8vo. $2.50 


The Principles of Textual Criticism, with a List of all the 
known Greek Uncials, and a Table representing graphically the parts of 
the Text of the New Testament contained in each, also the Oanons of 
Eusebius. 8vo. pp. 64. Paper Covers, 50 cts. Cloth, flexible, 75 cts. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the 
Authorized Version; corrected by the best Critical Editions of the Orig- 
inal, [Arranged in paragraphs.] 8vo. pp. 324. $75 


Diatessaron. The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Gosp:is. 
f Arranged in one continuous narrative.] 16mo. ; 


Cary. An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 
By George L. Oary, of the Meadville Theological Seminary. 12mo. 
pp. 72. 75 cents. 


‘This is substantially a primary Greek Grammar of the New Testament, intended 
for those who have had no previous knowledge of the language.”’—Central Baptist. 


“The simplicity of its method, its conciseness and ee admirably adapt 
it to the use of such persons.” — Theological and Homiletic Monthly. 


Buttmann. A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By 
Alexander Buttmann. Authorized Translation [by Prof. J. Henry Thayer, 
D.D.]; with numerous additions and corrections by the Author. 8vo. pp. 
xx and 474. $2.75 
Buttmann’s Grammar is more exclusively philological than that of Winer, it 

has less the character of a concise commentary. It is thoroughly scholarly, lucid, 

and compact. For comparing New Testament and Classic usage running refer 
ences are made throughout the book to the Grammars of Iladlev, Crosby, Donald- 
son, Jclf, and others. Winer and Buttmann supplement each other admirably. 

From the American Presbyterian Review. — “ By far the most impor- 
tant work on the Grammar of the New Testament Greek which has been produced 
of late years.” 


Winer. A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament : pre- 
pared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Testament. By 
Dr. George Benedict Winer. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved, 
By Dr. Gottlieb Linemann, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Gottingen. Revised and Authorized Translation. [By Prof. J. Henry 
Thayer, D.D.}. 8vo. pp. 744, $4.00 
Winer is the most valuable of all aids for a thorouch and fundamental theolo 

eal scholarship. Nothing has been Icft undone by Professor Thaycr to make thir 

the most complete and correct edition of the most celebrated of all New Testament 

Grammars. Three full Indexes have been added. One of them, that of passages 

in the New Tecs<ament explained or cited, occupies sixty pages. The texts that 

are merely cited are distinguished from these which are commented upon. In an 


important sense the book gives a grammatical commentary on the more difficals 
tarts of the New Testament. K-6 
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